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ABSTRACT 

Phase  II  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(ESAP)  , a federal  program  designed  to  aid  local  education  agencies  in 
bringing  about  racial  desegregation  of  their  public  school  systems  is 
discussed.  This  phase  is  an  intensive  study  of  20  selected  ESAP 
districts,  which  identifies  and  documents  ESAP  activities  that  have 
successfully  aided  the  desegregation  process.  The  following  study 
objectives  were  established;  (1)  increase  the  understanding  of  how 
and  why  local  school  districts  implement  ESAP  projects,  (2)  identify 
special  problems  of  local  education  agencies  in  relation  to  their 
process  of  school  desegregation,  and  (3)  evaluate  the  social  and 
educational  impacts  of  current  ESAP  activities  in  meeting  their 
special  problems  and  identify  any  features  that  tend  to  make  an 
activity  successful.  The  evaluation  process  in  Phase  II  consisted  of 
three  parts;  (1)  individual  case  studies,  (2)  comparative  analysis  of 
ESAP  activities,  and  (3)  survey  instruments.  Conclusions  include:  (1) 
the  ESAP  activities  tended  to  help  the  process  of  desegregation  but 
had  little  effect  on  the  quality  of  education  in  the  schools;  (2) 
Counseling  activities  received  high  marks  by  their  evaluators  for 
their  roles  in  aiding  desegregation;  (3)  ESAP  provided  local  school 
officials  with  an  acceptable  reason  for  undertaking  certain  actions; 
and  (4)  The  20  districts  included  a mixture  of  many  successful  and 
few  unsuccessful  ESAP  activities.  Appendices  A through  T include  data 
on  the  20  district  studies.  . (For  related  documents,  see  ED  058 
470-471.)  (CK) 
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PREFACE 


These  three  volumes  constitute  the  final  report  for  the  outside  educational  evaluation 
of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  carried  out  by  Resource  Management 
Corporation  under  contract  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  While  two  earlier 
interim  reports  described  various  aspects  of  progress  during  the  study,  this  final 
report  is  complete  in  itself  and  intended  to  serve  as  a total  record  of  study  design 
and  findings. 

Volume  1 is  a summary  of  the  overall  study.  While  briefly  describing  the 
technical  approach  and  methods,  it  mainly  presents  and  interrelates  the  findings 
of  the  survey  of  Phase  I and  the  case  studies  of  Phase  II. 

Volume  2 describes  Phase  I in  detail.  It  discusses  the  methods,  data,  and 
conclusions  stemming  from  the  survey  of  a random  sample  of  252  school  districts. 

Volume  3 discusses  the  insights  gained  from  extensive  examination  of  20 
selected  school  districts.  Included  as  separate  appendices  are  lengthy  case 
histories  of  each  district. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  (ESAP)  is  a federal  program  to  aid 
local  education  agencies  In  bringing  about  racial  desegregation  of  their  public 
school  systems.  ESAP  Is  directed  towards  the  special  needs  incident  to  desegre- 
gation, and  to  this  end  it  Is  providing  assistance  designed  to  make  the  transition  to 
a unitary  school  system  a successful  and  smooth  process.  The  general  purpose  of 
ESAP  Is  summarized  by  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  authorizing  regulations: 

The  purpose  of  the  emergency  assistance  to  be  made  available. . . 

Is  to  meet  special  needs  Incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  contributing  to  the  coSts  of  new  or  expanded 
activities — designed  to  achieve  successful  desegregation  and  the  elim- 
ination of  all  forms  of  discrimination  in  the  schools  on  the  basis  of 
students  or  faculty  being  members  of  a minority  group. 

As  a result  of  the  broad  wording  in  the  ESAP  regulation,  an  extremely  wide 
variety  of  educational  activities  were  funded.  The  regulations  specified  the 


1.  Throughout  this  report,  the  terms  local  education  agency  (LEA),  and  school 
district,  are  used  synonymously. 


following  general  categories  for  activities  that  LEAs  could  undertake  with  ESAP 
funds . ^ 

I Special  Community  Programs 

n Special  Pupil  Personnel  Services  (including  remedial  services) 

in  Special  Curriculum  Revision  Programs 

IV  Special  Teacher  Preparation  Programs 

V Special  Student-to-Student  Programs 

VI  Special  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Logistical  Support 

VII  Other  ESAP  Programs 

BMC,  Inc.  was  selected  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  undertake  a com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  overall  ESA  program  and  the  variety  of  activities 
therein.  This  evaluation  is  the  independent,  outside  evaluation  required  by  the 
authorizing  regulations  and  is  sponsored  by  the  central  planning  and  evaluation 
agency  within  USOE. 

A two-phased  approach  was  used  by  RMC  to  obtain  information  about  ESAP 
to  fulfill  the  overall  study  objectives.  Although  the  broad  purposes  of  the  two 
concurrent  phases  are  similar,  it  is  Important  to  clearly  distinguish  between  them 
since  the  data  collection  and  analysis  methodology  are  considerably  different. 


1.  To  achieve  consistency  throughout  this  study,  and  avoid  possible  confusion, 
HMC,  Inc.  has  adopted  the  following  definition  of  ESAP  terms.  It  is  believed  they 
are  generally  compatible  with  definitions  used  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
most  field  personnel. 


Activity:  used  to  describe  the  ESAP  functions  of  a particular  type 

being  carried  out  within  a school  district.  For  example, 
a teacher  training  activity  in  five  schools  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Project:  used  to  describe  the  package  of  activities  funded  by  an 

ESAP  grant  at  a specific  school  district.  The  ESAP 
project  in  a particular  school  district  may  include  one 
or  more  activities. 


Program:  used  to  describe  the  overall  ESA  program.  In  total, 

the  program  consists  of  ESAP  projects  at  about  900 
school  districts. 
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Phase  I is  a broad  survey  of  252  school  districts,  which  is  about  30  percent  of 
those  receiving  ESAP  funds.  A stratified,  random  sample  was  selected  to  obtain 
data  representative  of  the  total  program.  Field  teams  visiting  each  district  ad- 
ministered highly  structured  interviews  to  ESAP  project  directors,  principals, 
teachers,  and  students.  A field  staff  of  about  70  persons  completed  over  10,000 
interviews  at  the  close  of  field  work  for  Phase  I.  In  addition,  a mail  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  ESAP  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee  (BRAG)  in  all 
900  districts. 

Phase  II  is  an  intensive  study  of  twenty  selected  ESAP  districts.  While  also 
seeking  information  that  will  assist  in  fulfilling  the  ESAP  evaluation.  Phase  II 
identifies  and  documents  ESAP  activities  that  have  successfully  aided  the  desegre- 
gation process.  While  several  common  data  collection  instruments  were  used  in 
the  20  districts,  a basic  thrust  for  Phase  II  is  an  in-depth,  case  study  examination 
of  the  ESAP  activities  in  an  LEA,  allowing  concentration  on  the  special  character- 
istics of  each  situation. 

APPROACH  TO  PHASE  II 

Phase  II  of  the  ESAP  evaluation  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  in  an  in- 
tensive manner  the  projects  at  20  local  education  agencies  and  is  designed  to 
complement  the  survey  research  performed  in  Phase  I.  It  was  stipulated  by  USOE 
that  the  Phase  II  sample  be  selected  from  districts  that  have  been  reported  to  be 
meeting  with  success  and  could  be  expected  to  yield  an  evaluation  of  exemplary 
districts.  The  Intention  for  doing  this  was  to  document  and  report  case  studies 
of  successful  projects  to  guide  future  desegregation  planning  and  show  benefits  of 
a positive  approach.  This  goal  at  best  was  only  partially  achieved,  as  will  be 
pointed  In  Chapter  2,  since  the  districts  selected  were  found  to  have  onr  or  two 
activities  that  can  be  characterized  as  exemplary  along  with  several  other  activi- 
ties that  cannot.  The  result  was  a sample  of  ESAP  activities  from  20  school 
districts  whose  general  performance  and  overall  effectiveness  are  somewhat  mbced. 


The  following  general  objectives  were  established  by  RMC»  Inc.  and  the  Office 
of  Education  to  guide  the  Phase  II  ESAP  evaluation: 

• Increase  the  understanding  of  how  and  why  local  school 
districts  plan  and  Implement  ESAP  projects, 

• Identify  the  kinds  and  Intensity  of  special  problems  of 
local  education  agencies  In  relation  to  their  process  of 
school  desegregation,  and 

• evaluate  the  social  and  educational  Impacts  of  current 
ESAP  activities  in  meeting  their  special  problems  and 
Identify  any  features  that  tend  to  make  an  activity  success- 
ful. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  Phase  II  evaluation  of  the  20  ESAP-funded 
projects  was  separated  into  three  parts:  (1)  individual  case  studies.  (2)  compara- 
tive analysis  of  ESAP  activities,  and  (3)  survey  instruments.  The  first  research 
effort  was  conducted  by  six  case  study  teams  each  responsible  for  three  or  four 
LEAs.  Each  team  was  responsible  for  the  field  work  and  data  collection  activities 
according  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Phase  H evaluation  design,  as  weU  as 
for  preparing  the  case  study  reports. 

The  comparative  analysis  of  the  Phase  II  evaluation  utilizes  the  data  collected 
by  the  study  teams  and  their  reported  findings  to  identify  general  trends  and  con- 
clusions about  ESAP  activities.  Comparisons  are  made  of  similar  activities 
across  districts.  This  effort  was  undertaken  by  a smaller  group  of  analysts  and 
was  Integrated  ^^dlerever  possible  with  the  Phase  I analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  on-site  evaluation  of  the  20  Phase  II  districts,  three  struc- 
tured survey  instruments  were  developed  to  secure  common  measures  across  all 
districts  with  similar  activities.  A mailed  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a randomly 
selected  sample  of  parents  in  all  districts;  an  interview  questionnaire  was  ad- 
ministered to  ESAP  counselors  by  the  Phase  n field  team;  and  a mail-back  ques- 
tionnaire was  given  to  teachers  participating  in  ESAP  activities.  The  results  of 
these  surveys  are  included  as  appropriate  in  both  the  case  study  evaluations  and 
the  cross-district  analysis. 
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STAFFING  FOR  CASE  STUDY  EVALUATIONS 

The  on-site  evaluations  of  the  20  Phase  n districts  were  conducted  jointly  by 
the  staff  of  RMC,  Inc.  and  a subcontractor,  Mark  Battle  Associates  (MBA)  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Each  organization  had  primary  responsibility  for  roughly  half 
the  LEAs  and  provided  support  to  others.  The  field  teams  were  purposely  selected 
to  achieve  a balance  among  minority  and  non-minority  ethnic  groups.  In  total,  the 
evaluation  staff  from  the  two  organizations  had  11  blacks,  eight  whites,  and  one 
Spanish-American.  Five  of  the  13  principal  investigators  were  from  minortty 
groups;  and  one  of  the  three  consultants  hired  to  support  the  field  evaluation  effort 
was  black.  Sixteen  of  the  20  districts  were  evaluated  by  a team  with  both  minority 
and  non-minority  staff.  The  others  were  evaluated  by  only  one  person  or  by  a team 
of  the  same  race. 

OUTLINE  OF  REPORT 

Chapter  2 of  this  volume  describes  in  detail  the  methodology  used  to  collect 
data  and  conduct  the  on-site  evaluation  of  the.  20  Phase  n ESAP  projects.  The 
procedures  used  to  select  the  Phase  II  sahiple  are  also  described.  Chapter  3 
summarizes  certain  aspects  of  ESAP  activities,  compares  similar  activities,  and 
gives  the  general  findings  and  results  within  major  activity  groups.  Chapter  4 
reports  the  findings  of  the  survey  data  from  the  parent  and.  teacher  questionnaires. 
The  last  chapter  summarizes  the  overall  conclusions  and  recommendations  that 
can  be  made  about  the  ESA  program  and  specific  activities  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  20  selected  districts.  The  problem  of  generalizing  from  these  results  to 
the  entire  900  ESAP  school  districts  is  discussed.  Comprehensive  case  study 
evaluations  of  the  20  Phase  n districts  are  presented  as  appendices  to  this  report. 
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PHASE  II  STUDY  DESIGN 


This  chapter  describes  the  methodology  and  analytic  framework  used  by  RMC  to 
evaluate  the  20  selected  ESAP  projects  and  later  to  seek  common  trends  and  con- 
clusions about  similar  ESAP  activities.  The  procedure  for  selecting  candidate 
LEAs  for  the  Phase  II  evaluation  and  the  difficulties  associated  with  this  task  are 
also  discussed.  The  last  section  included  in  this  chapter  is  a summary  of  the  field 
staff  organization  established  by  RMC  to  collect  data  and  conduct  the  on-site  evaluation 
of  the  selected  districts. 

EVALUATION  DESIGN 

The  nature  of  the  case  study  approach  is  to  examine  each  district  as  a separate 
situation,  thus  allowing  investigation  and  evaluation  to  incorporate  the  special 
circumstances  of  that  situation.  Because  a large  number  of  research  staff  of 
var3dng  backgrounds  are  required  to  properly  investigate  20  districts,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a well  defined  structure  or  framework  to  guide  them  in  data  collec- 
tion and  evaluation.  This  serves  both  to  provide  consistency  to  the  case  studies 
and  to  channel  or  structure  the  subjective  judgments  that  are  inherently  a part  of 
a case  study  approach.  Since  the  investigator  can  (and  must)  develop  his  case 
study  in  response  to  local  conditions,  the  evaluation  structure  provides  him  with 
the  necessary  consistent  guidance.  This  evaluation  framework  was  also  very 
helpful  in  the  prcjcess  of  training  the  field  researchers. 


ERIC 


The  evaluation  design  developed  for  Phase  II  is  summarized  in  Table  2-1. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  CIPP  concept  (context,  input,  process,  and  product)  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Daniel  Stufflebeam  and  Dr.  Egon  Guba  for  use  in  other  types  of 
educational  research. 

It  is  structured  in  four  parts  relating  to  the  chronology  of  events  surrounding 
the  inception,  design,  implementation,  and  impact  of  an  ESA?  activity.  The  four 
categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

• Context — description  of  existing  local  conditions  and  environment 
that  stimulated  activity  design.  Includes  identification  of  special 
needs  and  problems  as  well  as  target  population.  Most  important, 
the  context  defined  the  specific  objectives,  goals,  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  ESAP  activity. 

• Design— describes  the  original  activity  plan  designed  by  the  LEA 
to  achieve  the  ESAP  goals.  Includes  statement  of  procedures, 
schedules,  budget,  staffing,  facilities,  and  role  of  participants. 

Plans  can  be  modified  to  meet  revised  objectives  or  planned 
variations  for  specific  schools  or  participants. 

• Process — a complete  reporting  of  ESAP  activities  as  they 
actually  occurred  with  a full  reporting  of  all  events  and  cir- 
cumstances that  affected  the  process.  When  and  where  acti- 
vities were  conducted,  who  participated,  how  long  it  lasted, 
and  other  relevant  facts  are  included. 

• Output— defines  the  ESAP  activity  results  in  terms  of  specific 
effects  or  impacts.  This  could  include  changes  to  existing  or- 
ganizations or  structures,  interracial  attitudes  and  behavior,  and 
academic  performance.  Unintentional  or  unexpected  effects  should 
also  be  noted. 

As  suggested  in  Table  2-1,  information  and  content  identified  in  the  four  parts 
of  an  activity  will  be  secured  in  three  ways: 

• Claims  refer  to  reports  by  individuals  about  events  in  which  they 

were  directly  involved.  Thei^  involvement  can  be  as  activity  de- 
signer, administrator,  participant,  or  anyone  who  has  a special 
interest  in  the  activity’s  effect.  These  data  can  be  obtained  by 
personal  interviews,  written  questionnaires,  or  mailed  question- 
naires. In  all  cases,  however,  the  responses  are  individual 
opinions.  We  must  realize  that  even  though  there  is  a chance  ] 

that  these  reports  may  be  unreliable  and  misleading,  they  con- 
stitute the  primary  source  of  data  for  the  ESAP  evaluation.  ;; 
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• Verification  is  the  attempt  to  obtain  outside  reports  and  direct 

evidence  to  substantiate  the  claimed  reports.  This  applies  to 
claims  about  project  context,  design,  process,  and  outputs.  In 
some  cases  the  opinions  of  persons  outside  the  project  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  verification.  In  other  cases,  Avritten  re- 
ports, memos,  observations,  and  other  hard  data  should  be 
secured.  The  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  in  the  Phase  n evalua- 
tion plan  will  be  the  verification  of  project  outputs.  This  can  be 
traced  to  a number  of  reasons:  for  one,  the  lack  of  pre-test/ 

post-test  data;  for  another,  the  limited  time  period  that  most 
ESAP  activities  have  been  operating.  Many  activities — 
particularly  curriculum  revision  activities — are  still  being 
developed  and  will  not  be  completed  until  next  year. 

• Evaluation,  as  identified  in  Table  2-1,  requires  a value  judg- 
ment to  be  made  about  the  worth  of  the  reported  (and  verified) 
context,  design,  process,  and  output  of  each  ESAP  activity. 

Specific  evaluation  topics  are  listed  in  that  table  for  each  of 
these  areas.  Although  judgments  can  be  secured  from  ESAP 
staff  as  a self-evaluation,  the  primary  responsibility  will  fall 
on  RMC  and  MBA  evaluators. 

The  basic  structure  presented  by  the  matrix  in  Table  2-1  gives  a complete 
framework  for  conducting  the  individual  case  study  evaluations  of  individual  ESAP 
projects.  Although  separate  evaluations  are  made  about  project  context,  design, 
process,  and  outputs,  the  main  analysis  centers  on  how  outputs  relate  tc  context 
and  how  actual  process  related  to  design. 

Data  collection  guidebooks  were  prepared  to  aid  the  field  evaluation  teams 
collect  and  record  the  information  about  ESAP  activities  at  the  20  Phase  II  districts. 
The  format  of  the  guidebook  followed  directly  from  the  evaluation  matrix  design 
and  identified  specific  questions  to  be  answered  and  data  to  be  collected  for  each 
matrix  cell.  A separate  guidebook  was  used  for  each  activity  being  evaluated,  and, 
if  necessary,  for  each  person  interviewed. 

The  outline  for  the  case  study  reports  was  also  patterned  after  the  basic  evalu- 
ation design.  Written  documentation  about  the  contents  of  each  cell  in  the  matrix 
and  a discussion  of  the  relationships  between  cells  for  each  ESAP  activity  constitute 
the  body  of  the  case  study  report  for  each  LEA. 
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This  same  matrix  structure,  which  was  used  to  guide  the  data  collection  and 
individual  case  studirs,  also  provided  the  key  to  our  cross-district  analysis  of 
the  major  ESAP  project  activities.  Analyses  were  performed  to  compare  the 
contents  of  identical  cells  among  districts  with  similar  activities.  Causes  for 
differences  (or  similarities)  were  examined  for  activity  context,  design,  process, 
and  output. 

Having  completed  the  analysis  of  individual  ESAP  activities  for  the  20  LEAs 
using  the  basic  Phase  II  evaluation  design,  it  was  possible  to  make  comparative 
evaluations  of  their  relative  merits. 

SAMPLE  SELECTION 

To  semble  the  list  of  local  education  agencies  for  Phase  n evaluation,  RMC 
solicited  nominations  from  a variety  of  agencies  who  had  current  knowledge  of  the 
events  and  progress  at  districts  with  ESAP  projects.  Recommendations  were  re- 
quested from: 

(1)  HEW  regional  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and 
Chicago; 

(2)  university  school  desegregation  assistance  centers  in  12 
southern  states; 

(3)  the  Washington  Research  Project — a private  non-profit  or- 
ganization doing  early  ESAP  evaluations; 

(4)  the  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  of  USOE; 

(5)  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity;  and 

(6)  HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

The  following  guidelines  were  established  and  given  to  the  agencies  to  help  identify 
ESAP  projects  for  Phase  n evaluation: 

(1)  Select  projects  that  are  helping  school  desegregation  in  a par- 
ticularly effective  or  innovative  way. 

(2)  Projects  should  be  of  reasonable  size  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
resources  available  to  the  LEA  participants.  Avoid  projects 
where  resources  are  thinly  spread  over  the  school  district. 
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(3)  Projects  should  be  reasonably  well  along  in  their  schedule  prior 
to  our  evaluation. 

(4)  The  likelihood  of  LEA  cooperation  should  be  good. 

(5)  Avoid  districts  that  have  been  extensively  reviewed  by  other 
outside  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  actual  selection  process  had  to  be  based  on  much  less  infor- 
mation than  was  asked  for  in  these  guidelines.  The  difficulties  arose  primarily 
because  many  projects  were  just  getting  underway  in  January  1971  (when  the  selection 
was  being  made).  Also,  with  over  900  school  districts  to  choose  from,  the  task  of 
getting  factual  and  up-to-date  information  about  the  status  of  the  ESAP  activities  was 
nearly  impossible.  The  available  information  about  a school  district  tended  to  be 
based  on  reports  of  one  or  two  activities  and  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  accom- 
plishments of  all  activities. 

By  mid-February  a master  list  with  approximately  75  LEA  sites  had  been  com- 
piled from  the  responses  from  all  sources.  These  were  grouped  by  state  and  checked 
with  reports  and  personnel  at  the  HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights  for  racial  balance  and 
compliance  to  court  order  and  HEW  desegregation  plans.  Districts  with  highly 
questionable  records  were  eliminated.  An  investigation  was  then  conducted  of  the 
remaining  LEAs,  with  ESAP  grant  applications  as  a reference  for  project  design 
and  funding.  The  sample  was  reduced  to  26  LEAs,  balanced  according  to  size  and 
variety  of  projects.  The  sample  was  then  reduced  to  the  desired  number  of  20  upon 
completion  of  actual  site  visits.  Final  selection  criteria  focused  on  preliminary 
assessments  of  field  teams,  expectation  of  LEA  cooperation,  and  geographic  location. 
Table  2-2  lists  the  final  20  districts  and  several  comparative  characteristics  for  each. 

Although  LEAs  were  originally  included  because  some  knowledgeable  person 
indicated  they  were  doing  something  particularly  effective  imder  ESAP,  none  of  the 
ESAP  projects  at  the  20  LEAs  are  claimed  to  be  totally  exemplary,  hi  some  cases, 
only  one  ESAP  activity  out  of  the  several  that  were  funded  is  worthy  of  special  recogni- 
tion. In  other  districts,  activities  were  apparently  nominated  on  the  basis  of  their 
innovative  design  and  not  actual  process  or  output.  Asa  result,  the  final  sample 
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of  Phase  n ESAP  projects  can  be  best  characterized  as  comprising  a variety  of 
activities  of  different  t5rpes  and  sizes,  some  exemplary  and  others  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  and  overall  effectiveness. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ON-SITE  FIELD  DATA  COLLECTION 

Table  2-3  shows  the  staffing  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  the  20  Phase  II  ESAP 
projects.  A distinction  is  made  between  principal  investigators  who  had  primary 
res;  onsibility  for  the  individual  case  study  evaluations  and  other  evaluators.  The 
latter  designation  identifies  members  of  the  evaluation  team  who  assisted  in  various 
roles  in  the  field  evaluation  work.  The  principal  investigators  were  the  primary 
authors  of  the  final  case  study  reports.  Also  shown  is  the  company  affiliation  for 

each  of  the  evaluation  team  members. 

To  the  extent  that  it  was  practical,  the  field  teams  were  staffed  with  both 
! minority  and  non-minority  evaluators  to  avoid  either  an  all-white  or  all-black 

reaction  by  LEA  staff  or  bias  in  our  observations.  RMC  felt  very  strongly  about 
this  matter  and  considered  it  important  to  the  success  of  the  Phase  n evaluation 

§ 

effort.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  staffing  plan  included  a Spanish- American 
[ evaluator  on  the  team  visiting  San  Antonio,  Texas.  By  doing  this,  the  feelings  and 

' beliefs  of  all  ethnic  groups  could  be  represented  and  become  part  of  the  evaluation 

(effort.  On  many  occasions,  this  staffing  made  it  possible  to  match  the  race  of  the 
interviewer  and  interviewee  and  establish  better  rapport  between  them.  This  often 
led  to  a more  open  and  honest  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  school  desegrega- 
tion and  impacts  of  the  ESAP  activities. 

A series  of  orientation  visits  were  conducted  in  early  March  to  all  Phase  n 
districts  soon  after  the  selection  process  was  complete.  The  objective  of  this 
initial  visit  was  to  establish  rapport  and  a climate  of  acceptance  and  cooperation 
with  the  LEA  administration  and  ESAP  staff,  and  to  secure  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  about  the  activities  financed  with  ESAP  fui^s.  This  information  was 
vital  to  the  development  of  a comprehensive  evaluation  design  for  the  Phase  n 
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Local  Education  Agenc}' 

Principal  Investigators 

Other  Evaluators 

RMC  Team 

AbUene,  Texas 

P.  Dienemann 

W.  Lucas  (MBA) 

Auburn,  Alabama 

L.  Weiner 

B.  Watson  (MBA) 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.  C. 

N.  Henderson 

G.  Weinberg  (RMC) 

Dorchester,  Maryland 

B.  Gordon 

C.  Montoulieu  (RMC) 

Dumas,  Arkansas 

G.  Donahue 

Durham  City,  N.  C. 

N.  Henderson 

S.  Granger  (MBA) 

Hampton,  Virginia 

R.  Craft 

C.  Dorsey  (Consultant) 
W.  Lucas  (MBA) 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

P.  Dienemann 
G.  Weinberg 

N.  Henderson  (RMC) 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

G.  Weinberg 

N.  Henderson  (RMC) 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

C.  Montoulieu 

W.  Lucas  (MBA) 

MBA  Team 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

R.  Appleman 

R.  Cambridge  (MBA) 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

B.  Diggs  (MBA) 

N.  Sinclair 

Kankakee,  Illinois 

J.  Tudos 

G.  Donahue  (RMC) 

Macon,  Georgia 

W.  Watson 

L.  Weiner  (RMC) 

Polk  County,  Florida 

R.  Appleman 

R.  Cambridge  (MBA) 

St.  Landry,  Louisiana 

D.  Osborne  (RMC) 

E.  Brown 

N.  Sinclair  (MBA) 

Sumter  17,  S.C. 

R.  Appleman 

E.  Brown  (MBA) 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

W.  Watson 

B.  Diggs  (MBA) 

Williamson  County,  Tenn. 

J.  Tudos 

G.  Donahue  (RMC)  ! 

Joint  Team 

■ 

Escambia,  Florida 

N.  Sinclair  (MBA) 

V.  Iv^  (RMC)  1 

G.  Donahue  (RMC)  ; 

study.  A first-hand  accounting  and  observation  of  actual  ESAP  operations  at  local 
school  districts  was  essential  to  design  a meaningful  and  realistic  evaluation  plan. 

Follow-up  evaluation  trips  to  each  of  the  20  LEAs  were  conducted  in  two 
waves.  The  first  trips  were  made  during  April  for  the  purpose  of  securing  factual 
data  such  as  standard  test  scores,  attendance  rates,  ESAP  budgets,  etc. , and 
general  information  about  the  community  that  might  reveal  ESAP  impacts  or  have 
some  bearing  on  the  project  context,  design,  process,  or  output.  A "Mandatory 
Data  Collection  Guide"  was  prepared  to  assist  the  field  teams  in  this  matter. 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  wave  of  LEA  site  visits,  the  detailed  Phase  n 
evaluation  design  was  developed  and  Data  Collection  Guidebooks  prepared.  Upon 
completion  of  these  tasks,  a training  session  was  held  at  RMC  for  all  members  of 
the  evaluation  staff  to  familiarize  them  with  the  final  details  of  the  Phase  II  evalu- 
ation design  and  their  responsibilities  for  securing  data.  Each  team  member  was 
given  a copy  of  the  "Case  Study  Guide  for  ESAP  Phase  II  Evaluation.  " This  docu- 
ment summarized  the  information  explained  during  the  training  session  and  included 
the  following  items: 

• Phase  n Evaluation  Plan, 

• Synoptic  Outline  for  Case  Study  Report, 

• Sources  of  Information,  and 

• Sample  Data  Collection  Guidebook. 

During  the  training  session,  each  team  developed  a list  of  persons  to  be  inter- 
viewed at  each  LEA  for  each  ESAP  activity  being  evaluated.  This  list  became  the 
guide  for  planning  all  subsequent  visits  to  the  Phabe  II  districts.  The  actual  number 
of  persons  interviewed  at  each  LEA  ranged  from  15  In  the  smaller  districts  to  over 
50.  An  average  of  35  community  and  school  personnel  was  interviewed  in  each  LEA. 
The  total  time  spent  at  each  site  including  the  orientation  visit,  the  data  collection 
trips,  and  subsequent  evaluation  visits  averaged  about  15  man-days  per  LEA. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  ACROSS  DISTRICTS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Phase  II  evaluation  was  to  conduct  an  In-denth 
study  of  ESAP  projects  at  20  LEAs  In  order  to  report  all  relevant  and  noteworthy 
findings  and  to  document  the  success  of  exemplaiy  activities.  That  purpose  Is 
fulfilled  primarily  through  the  comprehensive  case  studies  of  each  LEA,  which  are 
attached  as  appendices  to  this  volume.  However,  RMC  has  also  conducted  com- 
parative analyses  across  districts  within  each  major  activity  category  as  a viray 
of  drawing  together  the  lessons  learned  froth  this  phase  of  the  study.  This  chapter 
presents  the  results  of  that  comparative  analysis. 

From  the  Individual  case  study  reports  RMC  looked  for  common  trends  and 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  major  activity  cate- 
gories as  they  contributed  to  amelioration  of  problems  Incident  to  desegregation 
or  to  the  quality  of  education.  Twenty  districts,  with  approximately  100  activities. 
Is  a small  sample  and  Is  a delimiting  factor.  However,  since  the  analysis  of 
Phase  n Is  Intended  to  supplement  the  Phase  I survey  by  providing  additional. 
Insights,  it  is  felt  the  sample  size  is  not  a crucial  element. 

ANALYSIS  DESIGN 

The  case  studies  contained  In  the  appendices  as  well  as  the  cross-district 
analyses  in  this  chapter,  utilize  the  taxonomy  of  activities  defined  by  RMC  In  the 


Phase  I study.  ^ This  was  done  to  provide  consistency  with  the  Phase  I evaluation 
and  because  the  RMC  categories  are  more  homogenous  than  those  originally  used 
by  USOE.  The  RMC  categories  are; 

(1)  personal  community  activities, 

(2)  non-personal  community  activities, 

(3)  counseling, 

(4)  counseling  support, 

(5)  ethnic  classes  and  materials, 

(6)  non-ethnic  classes  and  materials, 

(7)  teacher  training, 

(8)  teacher  aides  and  support  personnel, 

(9)  student-to-student  activities, 

(10)  busing, 

(11)  remedial  education  personnel, 

(12)  remedial  education  programs  materials, , 

(13)  comprehensive  planning,  i- 

(14)  administration  personnel, 

(15)  materials  and  equipment, 

(16)  portable  classrooms  and  facilities  improvement,  and 

(17)  others. 

Table  3-1  shows  how  these  RMC  categories  correspond  to  the  original  program 
components  listed  in  the  ESAP  regulations.  Since,  in  some  cases  , only  a few  acti- 
vities of  a particular  category  were  funded  in  the  20  districts  studied,  the  analysis 
for  some  categories  is  sometimes  brief  or  was  combined  with  a similar  activity. 
For  example,  categories  3 and  4,  counseling  and  counseling  support,  were  treated 
as  one  activity  in  the  comparative  analysis. 

1.  See  Appendfac  B of  Volume  H for  a complete  description  and  definition  of 
the  RMC  taxonomy. 
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Table  3-1 


Original  USEO  Categories 
I Special  Community  Programs 

RMC  Taxonomv 

1.  Personal  Community  Activities 

2.  Non-Personal  Community  Activities 

II  Special  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

3.  Coimseling 

4.  Counseling  Support 

11.  Remedial  Education  Personnel 

12.  Remedial  Education  Programs 
and  materials 

in  Special  Curriculum  Revision 
Programs 

5.  Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

6.  Non- Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
15.  Materials  and  Equipment. 

rv  Teacher  Preparation  Programs 

7.  Teacher  Training 

8.  Teacher  Aides  and  Support  Personnel 

V Special  Student- to- Student 

Programs 

9.  Student- to- Student  Activities 

VI  Special  Comprehensive  Planning 
and  Logistical.  Support 

10.  Busing 

13.  Comprehensive  Planning 

14.  Administration  Personnel 

16.  Portable  Classrooms  and  Facilities 
Improvement 

Vn  Other 

17.  Others 
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Early  In  the  study  areas  of  inquiry  were  defined  to  guide  the  analysis  into  each 
of  the  four  important  areas  of  context,  design,  process,  and  output.  In  writing  the 
case  studies,  the  areas  of  design,  and  process  were  sometimes  combined  for  clarity 
of  presentation.  The  summary  charts  of  cross-district  activity  categories  presented 
later  in  this  chapter  are  intended  to  be  visual,  synoptic  presentations  of  the  key 
activity  descriptors  in  each  of  the  20  LEAs  with  an  activity  in  that  category.  For 
example,  the  needs  and  problems  that  are  identified  respond  to  a context  question, 
operational  problems  to  a process  question,  and  output  and  assessment  to  an  output 
question.  The  narrative  accompanying  each  chart  responds  to  other  questions.  The 
key  questions  addressed  are  listed  below.  Not  all  questions  are  appropriate  for  each 
activity  category,  e.  g. , a community  information  activity  would  not  be  responsive 
to  the  question  in  the  output  category,  "Did  the  activity  have  an  impact  on  the  academic 
gap  among  students?"  The  summary  charts  and  the  accompanying  discussion  respond 
to  the  questions  that  are  appropriate  for  that  activity  category.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  certain  questions  were  not  discussed  since  information  and  data  were  not 
available  in  the  LEAs  at  the  time  of  the  site  visits.  The  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  chapter  (and  in  Chapter  5)  represent  the 
best  ju^ment  of  RMC  and  Mark  Battle,  and  thus  a certain  degree  of  subjectivity  is 
undoubtedly  Involved.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  similar  activities  of  a given 
type  and  their  uniqueness,  there  is  little  value  in  aggregating  activities  as  was  done 
in  Phase  I. 

AREAS  OF  INQUIRY  FOR  PHASE  II  CROSS  DISTRICT  ANALYSIS 
Context  Questions 

(1)  What  are  the  needs  and  special  problems  of  the  LEA  related 
to  education  and  desegregation? 

a.  What  are  the  local  conditions  that  prompted  the 
need  for  this  activity? 
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b.  What  are  the  target  populations  and  the  criteria 
for  their  selection  of  the  activity  addressed? 

(2)  What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  activity? 


a. 


b. 


Are  the  objectives  related  to  problems  of  school 
desegregation?  How? 

Are  the  objectives  oriented  to  improving  the 
educational  quality  of  the  school  program?  How? 
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Design  Questions 

(1)  Does  the  activity  design  relate  closely  to  the  identified 
needs  and  problems  of  the  LEA? 

(2)  Does  the  activity  design  relate  directly  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  as  stated? 

(3)  Is  the  activity  thought  to  be  innovative? 

a.  In  education  generally  ? 

b.  In  the  local  LEA  ? 

(4)  Is  the  activity  integrated  and/or  coordinated  with  appropriate 
existing  program  activities  at  the  LEA? 

(5)  What  is  the  role  of  the  activity  in  implementing  the  voluntary 
or  court-ordered  desegregation  plan? 

(6)  Does  the  activity  design  include  any  plans  for  assessment 
of  its  effectiveness? 

(7)  What  is  the  role  of  the  activity  in  improving  the  quality  of 
education? 

Process  Questions 

(1)  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  actual  ESAP  activities 
that  were  implemented,  including: 

a.  The  frequency  of  activity  meetings  or  events. 

b.  The  hours  of  the  activity. 

c.  The  geographical  accessibility  of  the  activity  location. 

d.  The  attendance  of  participants. 

f.  The  planned  implementation  schedule  of  the  activity. 

g.  The  securing  and  deployment  of  adequate,  trained  staff. 

h.  The  proportion  of  target  population  being  reached. 

1.  Evaluation  processes  being  implemented  by  the  LEA. 

(2)  If  original  plan  for , the  activity  was  altered,  how  was  it  altered 
and  vvhy? 

■21  ■ 


Output  Questions 

(1)  Were  organizational  or  structural  changes  made  In  the  school 
or  school  district  because  of  thLs  activity?  Describe. 

(2)  What  was  the  activity  Impact  on  Interracial  outcome  measures 
such  as: 

a.  Improved  black  attendance. 

b.  Improved  white  attendance. 

c.  Student- student  relationships. 

d.  Teacher- student  relationships  (black/whlte) . 

e.  Tesicher- teacher  relationships. 

f.  Academic  gap. 

g.  Student  activities  and  involvement. 

h.  Student  groupings. 

(3)  Did  the  activity  reach  the  participants  most  needing  the  service 
of  the  activity  ? 

(4)  Did  the  activity  achieve  its  objectives?  To  what  degree? 

(6)  Were  there  any  unexpected  results?  What  were  they  ? 

General  Questions 

(1)  How  effective  was  the  management  of  the  activity  with  respect  to: 

a.  Community  support. 

b.  Administrative  support. 

c.  Teacher  support.  I 

d.  Student  support.  ^ 

e.  Communications  to  staff  and  participants. 

f.  Technical  and  professional  assistance  by  DEEO, 

OE  Regional  Offices,  state  education  departments,  etc. 

(2)  Does  the  activity  have  applicability  for  transfer  to  other  LEAs  ? 

PERSONAL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 
Introduction 

Community  programs  Included  under  this  activity  are  those  where  personal 
(or  face-to-face)  contact  Ismade  with  community  residents  by  sbhool  staff  paid 
with  ESA P funds.  I^me  EI^P  school  districts  felt  they  could  best  disseminate 
Information  about  the  desegregation  and  education  process  to  the  community  In 
face-to-face  encounters.  This  approach  usually  had  two  purposes: 


riWllWWATCglCPfgW 


(1)  increased  contact  with  the  community  about  school 
issues,  and 

(2)  immediate  confrontation  with  prospective  problem  areas. 

Of  the  20  sites  visited  in  the  Phase  II  evaluation,  eight  had  activities  that  can 
be  identified  as  person-to-person. . Table  3-2  details  information  about  the  activity 
funded  in  each  of  the  eight  sites. 

Rationale 


I 

i 

I 
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When  USOE  issued  guidelines  for  "Special  Community  Programs,"  there  were 
four  areas  given  as  examples  for  which  LEAs  could  seek  funding; 

(1)  Promoting  Understanding, 

(2)  Community  Information  Programs, 

(3)  Committee  Support,  and 

(4)  School-Home  Visiting  Program. 


The  bulk  of  the  eight  programs  concentrated  on  prompting  understanding 
(through  the  use  of  aides,  with  meetings,  or  hiring  specialists)  and  variations  on 
the  school-home  visiting  program. 

The  rationale  expressed  by  the  eight  sites  for  seeking  funding  in  this  area  seemed 
to  fall  into  two  categories: 


(1)  There  was  poor  communication  between  the  home  and  school 
(e.  g. , parent  apathy,  no  teacher  contact  with  home,  school 
unaware  of  reasons  for  chronic  absenteeism) . 

(2)  Tense  racial  situation  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1970-71  school 
year  (e.g. , parents  upset  over  busing,  student  protest) . 

Activity  Problem  Areas 


Even  though  the  eight  sites  had  similar  programs,  the  problems  were  varied. 
In  general,  the  problems  can  be  grouped  Into  two  categories:  problems  linked  with 
funding  and  problems  that  affected  participants  and/or  ESAP  staff  hired. 
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PERSONAL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  (ConUnued) 
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Funding 

a.  Staff  spread  too  thin.  a* 

b.  Not  enough  funds  to  reach  all  b. 
in  need. 

c.  Program  began  late — difficulty  c. 
in  finding  or  hiring  staff. 


Staff /Part  ic  ipants 

Conflicts  between  ESAP  staff  and 
other  established  school  personnel 
or  community. 

Lack  of  specific  training  for  tasks. 

Teachers  or  parents  not  cooperative 
in  helping  activity  meet  objectives. 


Activity  Process  and  Output 

No  "hard"  data  (e.g. , test  scores,  outcomes  of  attitudes  scales,  etc.)  were 
available  to  help  with  the  assessment  of  this  activity.  However,  comments  (either 
from  interview  guides  or  random  questioning)  from  school  staff,  parents,  community 
residents,  and  students  did  provide  some  Insights  Into  the  strengths  of  this  activity: 

(1)  Indication  of  an  attitude  change  for  the  better  concerning 
members  of  the  opposite  race. 

(2)  Parents  have  a clearer  understanding  of  school  require- 
ments and  activities. 

(3)  Teacher  more  aware  of  home  problems  (e.  g. , causes  of 
chronic  absenteeism,  hostility,  etc.) 

(4)  Increased  contact  between  parents  and  teachers. 

Conclusions 

Of  interest  to  policymakers  is  the  Impact  that  a specific  ESA  activity  had  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  or  Improving  the  desegregation  process. 
"Person-to-person"  community  programs  could  have  touched  many  facets  of  the 
education  and  desegregation  environment  of  any  given  site.  For  the  most  part 
the  Impact  was  concentrated  on  Improving  the  desegregation  process  through 
increased  contact  with  the  home.  Most  sites  had  as  an  objective  the  Involvement 
of  parents  In  school  activities  and/or  giving  parents  and  community  residents 
factual  information  about  their  children  and  the  school  system  at  regular  Intervals. 


Programs  that  employed  staff  to  go  out  to  homes  (e.g. , home-school  coordi- 
nators, community  aides,  and  ombudsmen)  had  a greater  impact  on  improving  the 
attendance  of  both  races  than  programs  employing  the  technique  of  disseminating 
information.  Few  "person-to-person"  community  programs  had  much  effect  on  the 
way  students  got  along  together  in  school  or  made  friends  or  the  way  teachers  of 
one  race  interacted  with  teachers  of  another  race.  Neither  did  community  infor- 
mation programs  affect  the  educational  gap  between  the  two  races  or  the  way  in 
which  students  participated  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

Based  upon  RMC's  observations,  "person-to-person"  community  programs  had 
the  greatest  impact  on  increasing  contact  with  the  parents;  either  by  getting  them 
involved  in  school  activities  or  giving  them  accurate  information  about  their  children 
or  the  schools. 

NON- PERSONAL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 
Introduction 

Of  the  20  sites  visited  in  the  Phase  II  evaluation,  slx^  sites  had  an  activity  that 
could  be  classified  as  "non-personal"  community  programs.  The  term  "non-personal 
means  that  the  activity  was  not  directed  to  a specific  group  of  persons  but  rather  to 
the  community  at  large.  Usually  the  activity  took  the  form  of  disseminating  infor- 
mation about  the  desegregation  and/or  the  education  process  to  the  community  via 
media  (TV,  radio,  newsletters)  or  through  central  information  centers. 

Some  of  the  sites  which  had  non-personal  community  programs  supplemented 

their  impact  on  the  community  with  personal  community  programs  (e.  g. , home- 

2 

school  coordinators).  Table  3-3  summarizes  the  activities  in  this  category. 


1.  Only  five  sites  will  be  included  in  the  discussion  since  the  activity  in 
Auburn,  Alabama  was  not  fully  planned  or  implemented  at  the  time  of  the  RMC 
evaluation. 

2.  Durham  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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Rationale 


Non-personal  community  Information  programs  were  aimed  at  Informing  large 
segments  of  the  community  through  use  of  different  media.  The  LEA's  rationale 
for  choosing  to  Implement  this  activity  seemed  to  stem  from  poor  communication 
between  the  school  system  and  community  residents  and/or  a tense  racial  situation: 

In  some  communities  (Tuscaloosa,  Sumter,  and  Charlotte-Mecklenburg)  the  emphasis 
was  primarily  on  Increasing  the  community's  knowledge  about  how  desegregation  was 
proceeding.  In  the  remaining  sites  the  emphasis  seemed  to  be  more  concentrated 
on  providing  Information  about  education  In  general. 

Most  of  the  LEAs  Indicated  that  poor  communication  between  home  and  school 
was  not  something  new  that  began  \dien  schools  were  Integrated  but  rather  that  the 
poor  communications  heightened  already  sensitive  feelings  that  parents  had  about 
desegregation.  In  the  absence  of  correct  Information  about  busing,  or  racial  balance 
In  a school  district,  or  lack  of  ability  grouping  In  classrooms,  parents  and  community 
residents  tended  to  think  the  worst.  This  led  to  wild  rumors  In  some  cases,  with- 
drawal of  students  from  the  public  school  system  and  other  somewhat  drastic  measures 
by  parents. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  rumors  and  ease  parents'  fears  about  the  presumed  change 
in  the  quality  of  education  the  LEAs  decided  to  provide  fast  accurate  Information  to 
the  community  about  what  the  school  was  doing  with  respect  to  desegregation  and 
what  the  changes  In  the  education  process  Implied. 

Activity  Problem  Areas 

In  all  cases  the  stated  target  group  was  the  entire  community.  However,  in 
one  case  (Salisbury)  the  target  group  was  actually  Educators  and  not  parents. 

While  several  sites  started  out  with  the  avowed  aim  to  ease  community  fears 
about  desegregation  that  aim  was  diluted  by  year's  end.  Part  of  the  dilution  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  school  systems  anticipated  that  court  ordered  desegre- 
gation plans,  \^en  Implemented,  would  bring  about  school  disturbances  and  perhaps 
even  school  boycotts.  Those  districts  who  felt  strongly,  geared  up  to  stem  troubles 


arising  from  desegregation.  When  racial  tension  and  the  threat  of  disturbances 
tapered  off  during  the  school  year,  the  staff  kept  busy  with  other  tasks  of  dissemi- 
nation; namely  those  facts  dealing  with  schools  and  educational  Issues. 

The  traditional  approach  to  Informing  community  residents  via  media  was  not 
conducted  In  any  outstanding  way  In  any  of  the  sites  \dilch  chose  that  approach. 

Some  LEAs  (Tuscaloosa  and  Sumter)  flooded  the  community  with  Information  at 
regular  Intervals.  Durham  and  Salisbury  had  limited  distribution  to  the  community. 
While  It  Is  not  possible  to  draw  a link  between  the  amount  of  Information  received 
by  residents  and  the  lack  of  serious  school  disruptions,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
in  none  of  the  areas  using  this  approach  were  there  any  serious  school  disruptions. 

Activity  Process  and  Output 

Because  of  this  activity  the  community  received  more  specific  Information 
about  the  school  system  than  they  had  ever  received  In  the  past.  Another  strength 
was  that  In  several  sites  (Charlotte-Mecklenburg  and  Sumter)^  the  method  of  using 
a central  source  for  dissemination  of  InfornoLatlon  seemed  to  be  effective  In  answering 
the  community's  specific  questions  about  school  Issues  related  to  either  the  desegre- 
gation or  the  education  process. 

Conclusions 

While  there  seems  a need  In  the  LEAs  to  Inform  the  community  about  school 
issues  and  problems  and  provide  a service  whereby  parents  can  contact  the  school 
for  Information,  It  appears  that  the  link  between  this  service  and  Improved  education 
is  tenuous  at  best.  Most  of  the  LEAs  anticipated  trouble  In  the  schools  when  the 
school  year  began  with  desegregated  classes.  Rapid  delivery  of  accurate  Information 
to  the  community  did  much  to  assuage  parents'  feelings  about  the  safety  and  well-being 


1.  The  Sumter  Rumor  Control  Center  was  not  as  well  structured  or  staffed 
as  the  center  In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg.  As  the  school  year  progressed.  It  was 
dismantled  when  the  phone  calls  from  the  community  tapered  off. 
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of  their  children  In  a desegregated  setting.  Rumors  wei'e  kept  to  a mlnltnutn.  For 
many  communities  ESAP  made  possible  a two-way  flow  of  Information  between  the 
schools  and  the  community. 

COUNSELING  AND  COUNSELING  SUPPORT 

I 

Introduction 

There  were  ten  counseling  and  counseling  support  activities  In  eight  of  the 
20  LEAs  utilized  for  case  study  sites.  The  provision  of  additional  personnel  In  the 
pupil  personnel  services  area  through  the  utilization  of  federal  monies  has  been 
popular  with  LEAs;  therefore,  continuing  this  emphasis  with  ESA  funds  Is  normal. 

The  emphasis  In  the  proposed  objectives  of  the  ten  programs  was  centered  around 
the  desire  to  Improve  student  relations  and  to  Improve  school-community  relations 
during  desegregation.  There  also  tended  to  be  a strong  preventative  element  In  regard 
to  incidents  which  might  arise  during  the  desegregation  process. 

Rationale 

Pupil  personnel  workers  are  largely  perceived  as  persons  who  can  support  the 
Instructional  program — persons  who  have  special  qualifications  to  diagnose  problems 
which  Inhibit  educational  performance,  persons  who  can  counsel  students,  and  persons 
who  can  work  with  the  student's  family,  community  resources,  and  other  school 
personnel  during  the  process  of  helping  tbe  Individual  student.  One  of  the  most 
desirable  elements  of  any  pupU  personnel  program  should  be  that  of  prevention. 

In  the  use  of  pupil  personnel  workers  In  the  ESA  Program,  this  preventative  objective 
was  stressed  more  than  the  crisis  type  of  counseling  which  occurs  during  or  after  a 
racial  incident.  Table  3-4  summarizes  the  ten  activities  that  are  discussed  In  this 
section. 

As  previously  Indicated,  use  of  federal  funds  by  LEAs  to  provide  pupil  personnel 
services  has  be^  popular.  For  example,  this  expenditure  of  money  represented  one 
of  the  main  uses  of  federal  finances  provided  Title  I,  ESEA.  Just  as  Title  I monies 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESAP  ACTIVITIES  IN  COUNSELING  AND  COUNSELING  SUPPORT 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESAP  ACTIVmES  IN  COUNSELING  AND  COUNSELING  SUPPORT  (Continued) 


Table  3-4 


were  used  In  a wide  variety  of  pupil  personnel  activities,  so  are  ESAP  funds.  In 
the  ten  counseling-counseling  support  projects  in  the  case  studies,  the  same  variety 
was  found.  Although  none  of  the  LEAs  utilizing  money  for  this  type  of  activity  lacked 
counseling  altogether,  there  were  several  districts  where  such  services  were  minimal. 
These  districts  (Dorchester— 2 projects,  Salisbury,  Sumter,  Greenville,  and  Durham), 
therefore,  provided  more  basic  types  of  services  to  students  to  help,  not  only  with 
desegregation,  but  also  with  the  more  traditional  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
tasks. 

The  other  districts  (Dumas,  Dorchester — 1 project,  Kankakee,  and  San  Antonio) 
went  beyond  basic  services  to  provide  support  for  existing  programs.  Dumas,  for 
example,  is  illustrative  of  a district  which  felt  the  need  for  liaison  between  the  school 
and  the  community  to  help  develop  a more  positive  educational  and  desegregation 
climate.  This  LEA,  therefore,  utilized  monies  for  a school  social  worker /counselor 
position. 

Dorchester  felt  the  need  of  intervention  for  students  who  were  following  a stereo- 
typed path  to  school  expulsion.  School  personnel  in  Dorchester  established  a Center 
designed  to  provide  both  educational  remediation  and  counseling  support  for  students 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  secondary  school  program. 

Kankakee  school  personnel  felt  that  desegregation  would  affect  the  student's 
self-concept.  Therefore,  that  LEA  developed  a fairly  complex  project  designed 
to  test  group  methods  of  fostering  more  positive  student  self-image  development. 

San  Antonio's  special  pupil  personnel  project  plans  were  illustrative  of  the  more 
sophisticated  diagnostic  work  being  done  in  some  other  LEAs.  Several  of  these 
types  of  projects  in  the  U.  S.  educational  arena  were  initiated  under  funding  from 
Title  m,  ESEA,  which  encouraged  innovation.  San  Antonio's  project  plans  call 
for  diagnostic  work  at  a center  accompanied  by  outreach  into  the  schools'  curricular 
programs. 

Therefore,  it  is  noted  that  the  counseling  and  counseling  support  programs 
chosen  by  schools  vary,  but  generally  fit  the  needs  of  each  LEA.  Also,  the  extent 
to  which  each  program  is  related  to  needs  brought  about  by  desegregation  varies. 
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and  In  most  cases,  Is  debatable.  In  some  cases  there  Is  a direct  connection 
(Dumas,  Sumter),  and  in  other  cases  there  is  some  connection  to  desegregation 
needs,  but  a larger  connection  with  educational  needs  (San  Antonio,  Dorchester, 
Kankakee,  Salisbury,  Greenville,  and  Durham).  In  many  cases  the  employment 
of  black  male  counselors  or  para-professlonals  had  the  objective  of  giving  black 
students  someone  with  whom  to  Identify;  however.  In  the  process  of  desegregation, 
the  white  students  also  need  opportunity  to  work  with  black  professionals.  In  one 
case  (Sumter),  the  ombudsmen  purposely  worked  with  both  black  and  white  students 

' f 

and  commimlty  personnel. 

Activity  Problem  Areas 

As  for  problems  faced  by  LEAs  utilizing  ESAP  funds  for  counseling  and  coun- 
seling support  activities,  finding  trained  and  experienced  personnel  seemed  to  be 
the  most  dire  problem.  In  many  cases  that  search  alone  caused  delays  in  program 
start-up.  Although  there  was  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  LEAs  to  utilize  uncerti- 
fied people  or  para-professlonals  In  these  programs,  six  of  the  activities  were 
undertaken  with  people  isdio  were  uncertified  (Dorchester — Center  and  Guidance 
Aides,  Greenville,  Sumter,  Salisbury,  Dumas,  and.  In  three  out  of  five  cases, 
Durham).  Dorchester's  guidance  secretary  did  not  require  a certified  person; 

San  Antonio  resorted  to  contracts  with  area  professionals  to  supplement  their 
staff;  and  Kankakee's  self-concept  project  was  led  by  two  experienced,  certified 
teachers  iidio  had  a "good  knowledge  of  psychological  principles  that  underlie 
behavior. " Their  efforts  were  supplemented  by  four  teacher  aides. 

Personnel  problems  In  this  area  tended  to  be  encountered  because  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  certification  requirements  for  pupil  personnel  workers 
are  more  complex  than  In  many  other  fields. 

(2)  The  geographical  locations  of  maiQr  of  the  districts  were  not 
a positive  force  In  attracting  personnel  with  the  needed  quali- 
fications. 


(3)  The  lack  of  specific  personnel  was  a problem.  (For 
example,  many  schools  wanted  state  certified  black 
men  for  pupil  personnel  positions). 

(4)  The  temporary  nature  of  ESAP  caused  some  LEAs  to  hesi- 
tate to  start  a "nationwide  search"  for  the  right  person. 

Although  recruitment  of  personnel  represented  the  main  problem  in  these  activi- 
ties, other  problems  tended  to  render  some  programs  less  effective  than  planned. 
These  problems  can  be  grouped  In  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Late  funding  of  ESAP  such  as  In  San  Antonio's  Special  Pupil 
Personnel  Project. 

(2)  Late  funding  or  unplanned  availability  of  ESAP  monies  such 
as  In  Dorchester's  Center  Program. 

(3)  Lack  of  time  to  work  with  personnel  In  an  In-service  pro- 
gram such  as  In  Dorchester's  Guidance  Aide  Program, 

Greenville's  and  Salisbury's  Counselor  Programs.  This 
is  particularly  critical  when  persons  hired  lack  adequate 
training  and  experience. 

(4)  Planned  activities  and  coverage  of  project  were  too  broad 
for  number  of  personnel  employed.  This  was  felt  to  be  a 
problem  In  Salisbury  and  Greenville  Counselor  Programs 
particularly. 

Activity  Process  and  Output  Evaluation 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  these  ten  counseling  and  counseling  support 
programs.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  inherent  nature  of  counseling  makes  evalu- 
ation extremely  complex.  Nearly  all  efforts  to  objectively  evaluate  segments  of 
overall  pupil  personnel  services  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Few  schools  have  the 
personnel  to  do  such  evaluation  or  are  willing  to  commit  fimds  for  this  type  of 
evaluation.  The  funding  priorities  are  on  the  service  rather  than  the  output  of  the 
program.  Furthermore,  few  reliable  and  valid  instruments  are  available  for  Uils 
evaluation  and  few.  If  any,  schools  are  willing  to  set  up  a research  design  that 
would  deprive  some  students  of  guidance,  psychological,  or  social  work  services 
vdille  providing  It  for  others. 


RMC  designed  and  adoiinistered  a questionnaire  to  counselors  as  a help  in 
evaluating  these  programs.  Although  the  results  of  these  questionnaires  cannot 
represent  an  objective  evaluation  of  exactly  how  many  students  were  positively 
helped  in  the  school  desegregation  process,  they  can  provide  insight  into  the  actual 
activities  of  ESAP  counselors  as  compared  with  non-ESAP  counselors. 

Pupil  Personnel  Staff  Questionnaire 

The  RMC  Pupil  Personnel  Staff  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  counselors 
working  under  the  ESAP  program  and  to  a control  group  of  counselors  not  employed 
by  funds  provided  by  ESAP  (referred  to  as  NESAP).  Two  additional  groups  of 
counselors  heavdy  involved  In  ESAP  were  Included.  Two  counselors  from  Dorchester 
were  Included  where  the  duties  of  one  counselor  (ESAP)  were  purportedly  heavily  Influenced 
by  ESAP  clerical  help  and  guidance  aides.  The  other  counselor  (NESAP)  was  in  a 
school  where  there  were  no  ESAP  programs.  The  second  group  of  counselors  were 
those  in  St.  Landry  who  were  part  of  an  intensive  ESAP  Inservlce  training  program 
In  counseling. 

The  Pupil  Personnel  Questionnaire  elicited  Information  on  (1)  counselor 
characteristics,  (2)  counselor  program  planning  and  evaluation,  (3)  counselor 
duties,  and  (4)  counselor  role  in  the  process  of  school  desegregation. 

Counselor  Characteristics.  A total  of  40  counselors  were  interviewed.  Of 
this  total,  approximately  25  percent  were  not  receiving  financial  support  from  ESAP 
(NESAP)  and  approximately  75  percent  were  being  heavily  supported  by  ESAP  fimds. 

And  many  of  these  were  supported  100  percent  by  ESAP.  Most  of  the  NESAP 
counselors  were  supported  by  local  funds  althou^  those  not  supported  by  local 
fimds  were  most  usually  supported  by  Title  I,  ESEA  funding.  When  asked  If  they 
felt  that  they  would  have  been  employed  If  ESAP  fimds  had  not  been  available, 
over  70  percent  of  the  ESAP  counselors  felt  that  they  would  not  have  been. 

The  majority  of  the  counselors— both  ESAP  and  NESAP— queried  about  length 
of  time  In  the  educational  profession  responded  that  they  had  been  working  In  edu- 
cation 15  years  or  longer.  Only  one  NESAP  and  three  ESAP  counselors  had  been 
involved  in  the  educational  profession  for  less  than  five  years. 


Approximately  80  percent  of  both  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  had  been  teachers 
prior  to  becoming  counselors.  Of  course,  nearly  every  state  In  the  United  States 
requires  some  specific  amount  of  teaching  experience  In  order  to  meet  counselor 
certification  requirements.  The  other  positions  besides  teaching  prior  to  this  one 

were  generally  administrative  or  counseling  In  another  situation.  Only  two  counselors 
(ESAP)  had  not  been  In  the  educational  field  before. 

The  majority  of  the  NESAP  counselors  were  certifledi  the  majority  of  the  ESAP 
counselors  were  not  certified.  The  degree  cf  preparation  for  this  specific  Job  among 
the  ESAP  counselors  varied  from  having  practIcaUy  none  of  the  academic  preparation 

required  to  being  nearly  certified.  Of  course  the  requirements  for  counselor  certlfi- 
cation  vary  widely  from  state  to  state. 


Most  of  the  NESAP  counselors  were  women,  whereas  most  of  the  ESAP  coun- 
selors were  men.  This  may  be  a response  to  the  need  fett  by  many  school  systems 
to  have  a "male  Identification  figure"  on  their  staff.  This  did  vary  from  system  to 
system;  for  example.  Durham  hired  one  man  and  four  women  ESAP  counsebrs. 

Of  the  five  control-group  counselors  four  were  women. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  NESAP  counsebrs  tatervlewed  were  white, 
whereas  over  60  percent  of  the  ESAP  counselors  were  black. 


counselor  PtonnlnK  and  Evabatlon,  There  Is  evidence  to  support  the  assumption 
that  people  who  are  to  perform  a Job  wUl  do  so  with  more  enthusiasm,  taterest  and 
proficiency  when  they  are  brought  inb  the  pbnning  of  the  task  to  be  done.  None  of 
the  NESAP  or  ESAP  counselors  had  any  role  ta  the  application  for  ESAP  foods  for 
counselors  (as  shown  in  Table  3-5).  This,  of  course,  can  be  readUy  excused  by 
tbe  fact  that  these  funds  were  avaUable  on  an  emergency  basis  and  the  applications 
had  to  be  written  rapidly;  however,  this  might  account  for  the  foot  that  very  few  ! 

differences  were  noted  between  the  performance  of  ESAP  versus  NESAP  counselors—  j 

It  can  be  theorised  that  several  of  the  persons  involved  did  not  realize  that  their  ! 

job  was  funded  to  help  speclficaUy  with  problems  arising  from  the  dese«regatlon 
of  schools,  to  feet,  It  was  noted  In  Durham  that  the  serious  problems  which  arose  1 
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Table  3-5 


PLANNING  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  COUNSEIX)RS  IN 
WRITING  THE  APPLICATION  FOR  ESAP  FUNDS 


NESAP 

ESAP 

Counselors 

Counselors 

Did  not  help  at  all 

100% 

100% 

Helped  formulate  objectives 

- 

- 

Helped  determine  budget 

- . 

Other 

- 

- 

Total 

100% 

100% 

Percent  of  Counselors  Receiving  Plans  for  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

This  Year 

- 

NESAP 

ESAP 

Counselors 

Counselors 

Yes 

33% 

61% 

No 

67% 

26% 

Don^t  Know 

- 

3% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

from  desegregation  were  usuaUy  handled  by  the  more  experienced  NESAP  counse- 
lors. In  that  case,  probably  the  ESAP  counselors  were  able  to  assume  regular 

duties,  aUowtag  the  more  experienced  and  better  trained  counselors  to  act  in  pre- 
ventatlve  ways. 

When  the  next  step  was  taken  in  the  planning  area-outlining  goals  and  duties 
of  the  oounsclors~it  was  found  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ESAP  oounsctors  did 
have  some  general  plans  for  the  year;  whereas  only  one-third  of  the  NESAP  coun- 
selors did.  Most  of  the  counselors  responding  indicated  that  these  plans  were 
written:  however,  many  were  (1)  in  the  form  of  monthly  calendars  which  set  up 
times  for  coUege  nights  and  career  nights  or  (2)  in  the  form  of  sections  in  student 

or  teacher  handbooks  which  contained  definitions  and  procedures  in  the  counseling 
area. 

When  considering  written  evaluations  or  reports  to  report  success  or  effects 
of  the  programs.  75  percent  of  both  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  Indicated  that 
they  had  none.  The  remaining  25  percent  indicated  some  kinds  of  report  available; 
however,  many  times  these  were  test  scores,  college  admissions  lists,  or  the  like. 
Only  one  counselor  had  statistical  data  on  number  of  persons  counseled  and  results. 

Counselor  Duties.  All  the  counselors  (both  ESAP  and  NESAP)  indicated  that 
counseling  was  their  main  job.  None  of  the  counselors  was  a teacher  half  day  and 
a counselor  for  the  remaining  time.  This  represents  a recognition  on  the  part  of 
school  administrators  that  counseling  and  guidance  is  a Ml-tlme  job  and  cannot  be 
easily  or  successfully  combined  with  other  job  responsibilities.  This  also  represents 
a change  from  a decade  ago  when  it  was  quite  common  for  counselors  to  work  half- 
time, particularly  wdien  they  were  beginning. 

The  numbers  of  students  for  whom  ESAP  counselors  had  responsibility  varied 
much  more  than  numbers  for  NESAP  counselors  despite  the  feet  that  the  medians 
for  both  groups  fell  into  the  400  to  599  student  category.  Notice  in  Table  3-6  that 
approximately  six  percent  of  the  ESAP  counselors  were  responsible  for  only  100  to 
199  students,  whereas  13  percent  of  the  counselors  were  responsible  for  1,000  or 

more.  With  the  latter  load,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  sort  of  effective  service 
could  be  rendered. 
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Table  3-6 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  WHOM  COUNSELOR  IS  RESPONSIBLE 


Number 

NESAP 

(Percent) 

ESAP 

(Percent) 

1-99 

— 

100-199 

6 

200-399 

44 

9 

400-599 

56 

45 

600-799 

18 

800-999 

6 

1,000  or  more 

13 

No  specific  assignment 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

Most  of  the  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  worked  with  one  other  counselor  In 
their  particular  situation.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  ESAP  counselors  (who 
generally  had  less  training  and  experience  than  NESAP  counselors)  were  placed  with 
another  counselor. 

Table  3-7  refers  to  the  question  about  the  type  of  guidance  activities  on  which 
the  NESAP  and  ESAP  counselors  spent  most  of  their  time.  The  counselors  were 
asked  for  three  choices  and  these  have  been  grouped  together  in  this  table.  The 
largest  number  of  botii  NESAP  and  ESAP  counselors  felt  that  th^  had  spent  the 
most  time  this  year  on  counseling  students  regarding  personal  and  social  concerns. 
The  second  and  third  most  time-consuming  tasks  for  ESAP  counselors  were  educa- 
tional co<mseling  and  vocational  and  career  counseling.  NESAP  counselors  spent 
about  equal  time  in  these  activities.  Some  of  the  other  time-consuming  tasks  for 
both  groups  were  doing  clerical  and  office  work  related  to  student  records  and 
becoming  involved  in  student  discipline  and  behavioral  referrals. 


Table  3-7 


THE  THREE  ACTIVITIES  ON  V^CH  COUNSELORS 
HAVE  SPENT  THE  MOST  TIME  THIS  YEAR 


Activitv 

1 Counselors  I 

1 NESAP 

1 ESAP  1 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling 

1 26% 

1 34%  1 

Educational  Counseling 

1 16% 

I 22%  I 

Vocation/Career  Counseling 

1 16% 

1 1 

Crisis  Counseling  (Spontaneous  Counseling) 

1 2% 

1 I 

Discipline/Behavior  Counseling 

1 12% 

1 1 

Student  Records  (Clerical/Office  WorlQ 

1 12% 

1 1 

Testing — Students 

6% 

4% 

Teaching — Regular  Classes 

1 

. 

Working  with  Groups  of  Students— coordinating 
meetings,  activities,  clubs,  etc. 

5% 

1% 

Working  with  Parents 

1 M 1 

3%  1 

Working  with  Community  Groups  and/or  Community  1 
Agencies  1 

1 

1% 

Writing  and  Editing  (newspapers,  brochures,  news-  I 
letters,  etc.)  I 

1 

- 

Monitoring  (halls,  lunchroom,  playground,  etc.)  I 

M 1 

1 

Curriculum  Revision  I 

^ 1 

1% 

Tralning-In-Service  I 

2%  1 

Human  Relations  Work  I 

5%  1 

> 

Acting  as  a Consultant  or  Resource  Person  I 

1 

3% 

Health  Services  I 

M ■ 

Other  1 

Mb  1 

1 

Total  1 

100%  1 

100%  1 

Ab  shown  in  Table  3-8,  requests  by  teachers  for  assistance  from  NESAP  and 
ESAP  counselors  were  remarkably  similar.  The  main  request  was  for  assistance 
in  ways  of  helping  students;  the  request  which  was  second  in  Importance  was  for 
consultations  about  individual  students.  The  third  request  In  importance  was  for 
the  counselor  to  act  as  a resource  person.  Obviously,  these  three  requests  have 
much  in  common  and  Indicate  that  teachers  do  rely  heavUy  on  counselors  for  back- 
ground Infbrmation  on  students  and  also  for  ctmrlcular  and  human  relations  ideas 
through  which  they  can  help  students  who  have  problems.  This  reliance  on  the 
counselor  for  resource  and  consultative  information  gives  credence  to  the  belief 
that  the  counselor  should  be  well- versed  in  community  and  school  curricular, 
vocational,  social,  and  psychological  resources. 

Counselor  Role  in  the  Process  of  School  Desegregation.  In  order  to  determine 
the  roles  which  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  played  In  the  process  of  school  desegre- 
gation, counselors  were  asked  questions  about  the  types  of  counseling  most  often 
received  by  blades  and  whites,  the  race  with  whom  they  spent  the  most  time,  and 
some  general  considerations  about  school  des^regatlon  in  their  particular  district. 

The  counselors  were  asked  about  the  most  frequent  type  of  counseling  service 
that  whites  and  blacks  received  during  the  1969-70  school  year  and  during  the 
1970-71  school  year.  The  data  from  the  1969-70  year  was  very  sketchy  because 
many  of  the  counselors  had  not  held  their  positions  in  that  year.  However,  for  the 
1970-71  year,  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  varied  on  the  most  frequent  type  of 
counseling  received  by  blacks  this  year.  Approximately  51  percent  of  the  ESAP 
who  indicated  that  the  most  frequent  type  of  counseling  they  did  with  black  students 
was  educational.  The  NESAP  counselors  felt  that  they  most  frequently  counseled 
black  students  on  educational  concerns,  followed  by  personal/social  problems. 
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Table  3-8 


REQUESTS  THIS  YEAR  BY  TEACHERS  FOR 
COUNSELOR’S  ASSISTANCE 


Ar^ 

NESAP 

ESAP 

Ways  to  deal  with  discipline  problems 

7.5% 

11% 

Ways  to  deal  with  heterogeneous  grouping 

5% 

7% 

Ways  to  deal  with  racial  tension 

7.5% 

7% 

Ways  to  deal  with  parents 

6% 

6% 

Ways  to  deal  with  other  professional  staff 

7.5% 

3% 

Ways  to  help  children 

18% 

17% 

Ask  for  consultations  about  individual  students 

15% 

14% 

Ask  for  training  in  techniques 

- 

2% 

Ask  for  human  relations  discussions 

10% 

3% 

Ask  me  to  act  as  a resource  person 

12% 

11% 

Ask  for  diagnostic  testing 

7.5% 

9% 

Ask  me  to  listen  to  grievances 

5% 

10% 

Other 

Total 

100% 

100% 
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Although  a similar  frequency  distribution  was  found  for  the  counseling  of  white 
students,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  frequency  of  personal/social  counseling  (42 
percent  for  ESAP  counselors)  and  educational  counseling  (39  percent  for  ESAP 
counselors)  is  nearly  the  same.  The  NESAP  counselors  feel  that  they  counseled 
white  students  most  on  educational  concerns,  followed  very  closely  by  personal/ 
social  matters. 


Table  3 >9 

RACE  WITH  WHOM  COUNSELORS  FIND  THEMSELVES  WORKINQ  MOST  THIS  YEAR 


Race 

NESAP 

ESAP 

Black 

33.3% 

45% 

White 

33.3% 

13% 

l^nish  Speaking 

— 

Work  About  the  Same  Time  With  All  Groups 

33.3% 



Total 

99.9% 

100% 

£a  r«?pond!i^  to  a question  about  the  race  with  whom  they  worked  with  the 
most,  FSAP  counselors  indicated  that  they  generally  worked  equaUy  with  both 
races  or  they  worked  mainly  with  black  students.  Few  (13  percent)  felt  that  they 
worked  primarily  with  white  students.  NESAP  counselors,  however,  were  eqpially 
divided  between  working  mostly  with  black  students,  white  students,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  with  both  groups.  Most  of  the  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  who 
felt  they  worked  equally  with  both  races  gave  the  following  reasons  for  this  t 

• sincere  interest  in  both  races, 

• student  trust  regardless  of  race  of  counselor,  and 

• school  assignment  of  counselors  without  regard  to  race. 
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The  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  who  find  that  they  work  mostly  with  black 
students  gave  the  following  explanations: 

• more  black  students  in  this  school, 

• counselor  is  black  and  black  students  find  it  easier  to  identify 
with  someone  of  the  same  race, 

• counselor  fee^  more  at  ease  with  black  students,  and 

• white  and  black  counselors  feel  that  blade  students  have  more 
need  for  counseling  (for  example,  th^  have  fewer  community 
resources  available  to  them). 

The  counselors  who  counseled  mostly  white  students  indicated  the  following  circum~ 
stances  were  responsible: 

• more  vhite  students  in  the  school, 

• white  studmits  tend  to  come  In  on  their  own  more,  and 

• race  of  counselor. 


Table  3-.10 

THE  RESPONSE  OF  COUNSELORS  TO  A QUESTION  AS  TO  WHETHER 
THEYHADBEENINVOLVEDINRESOLVINQRACIALCONFLICTORRACIALTENSION 


Response 

NESAP 

ESAP 

Yes 

78 

77 

No 

22 

23 

Total 

100 

100 

Over  75  perccsit  of  both  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  responded  Hint  they  Harf 
been  involved  in  resolving  a racial  conflict  during  the  past  school  year.  They  indi- 
cated further  that  there  had  been  few  of  these  (usually  each  person  mentioned  one 
or  two  and  also  indicated  that  "the  conflicts”  may  have  been  more  adolescent  than 
racial).  The  most  common  way  of  resolving  this  type  of  conflict  was  through  small 
group  counseling. 
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Both  ESAP  and  NESAP  counselors  were  asked  In  which  of  several  areas  they 
were  concentrating  their  efforts  (see  Table  3-11).  The  area  with  the  highest  fre- 
quency of  responses  for  both  groups  was  "wide  range  of  abilities. " The  second 
and  third  most  frequently  mentioned  areas  for  ESAP  counselors  were  overcrowding 
and  loss  of  school  spirit.  NESAP  counselors  mentioned  community  involvement  and 
parents  withdrawing  or  refusing  to  enroll  students  as  their  next  areas  of  concern. 
Busing  was  the  only  area  never  mentioned  by  either  of  the  groups. 

Counselors  in  both  groups  were  asked  to  assess  the  general  racial  climate  of 
their  schools.  They  were  asked  to  do  this  retrospectively  and  for  the  present  and 
also  to  speculate  on  the  climate  for  the  1971-72  academic  year. 

Over  half  of  the  ESAP  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  NESAP  counselors  rated  the 
present  (spring  1971)  racial  climate  of  their  schools  as  good.  In  assessing  the 
climate  when  school  began  in  September,  approximately  half  of  both  groups  gave  it 
a "fair"  rating. 

Two- thirds  of  the  NESAP  counselors  felt  that  the  climate  would  be  the  same 
next  year  and  the  remaining  one-third  felt  it  would  be  better.  The  ESAP  counselors 
were  about  split  between  the  same  or  better  next  year.  It  is  interesting  that  none 
of  either  group  felt  that  it  would  be  worse. 

Questionnaire  Summary.  In  summary  it  was  found  that  most  NESAP  and  ESAP 
counselors  had  been  employed  In  education  for  at  least  15  years  and  had  been  recruited 
from  the  teaching  profession.  It  was  further  noted  that  NESAP  counselors  were  more 
likely  to  be  certified.  Counselors  hired  under  the  ESAP  program  were  more 
likely  to  be  men,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a tendency  to  hire  more  black  counselors. 

None  of  either  the  ESAP  or  NESAP  group  of  counselors  had  been  Involved  In 
the  application  for  funds  for  the  ESAP  counseling  or  counseling-support  project; 
however.  It  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  ESAP  counselors  were  provided  with 


1.  Although  many  of  these  problems  are  t5rplcal  In  education  in  general,  they 
are  often  mentioned  as  being  particularly  present  In  recently  desegregated  situations. 


Table  3-11 


AREAS  IN  WHICH  COUNSELORS  ARE 
CONCENTRATING  THEIR  EFFORTS 


Area 

NESAP 

ESAP 

Student  disruption 

6.5% 

6% 

Parents  calling  the  school 

- 

5% 

Parents  withdrawing  or 
refusing  to  enroll  students 

13% 

3% 

Inadequately  prepared  faculty 

- 

4% 

Wide  range  of  student  abilities 

20% 

19% 

Student- teacher  ratio  too  high 

- 

3% 

Overcrowding 

- 

11% 

Polarization  of  student  body 

6.5% 

6% 

Polarization  of  faculty 

- 

5% 

Increase  in  drug  usage 

6.5% 

10% 

Community  involvement 

13% 

4% 

Inadequate  facilities 

- 

3% 

Inadequate  supplies,  etc. 

- 

2% 

Busing. 

- 

- 

Loss  of  school  spirit 

6.5% 

11% 

Decrease  in  student  involvement 

6.5% 

6% 

Other 

20 

2% 

Total 

100% 

100% 
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some  type  of  plans  for  their  year.  Only  one-third  of  the  NESAP  counselors  reported 
planning  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  The  area  of  evaluation,  however, 
was  found  to  be  one  which  was  given  very  little  concern  with  more  than  three-quarters 
of  both  groups  lacking  any  reports  of  work  done  this  year. 

Counselor  duties  in  both  groups  bore  much  resemblance.  Most  counselors  of 
both  groups  were  found  to  be  responsible  for  between  400-599  counselees.  They 
found  they  spent  most  of  their  time  on  personal  and  social  counseling  and  v/ere  most 
often  asked  by  teachers  for  aid  in  (a)  helping  children,  (b)  working  with  specific 
students,  and  (c)  serving  as  a resource  person. 

When  asked  about  how  they  were  involved  in  the  process  of  school 
desegregation,  there  was  more  variation  between  the  two  groups^ with  ESAP 
counselors  concentrating  on  counseling  blacks  in  the  personal/social  areas  and 
NESAP  working  with  them  mostly  on  educational  concerns.  When  asked  what 
races  they  counseled  more,  ESAP  counselors  were  generally  split  on  feeling  that 
they  counseled  (a)  blacks  most  or  (b)  counseled  both  races  equally.  NESAP 
counselors  split  equally  among  blacks,  whites,  and  counseling  both  groups. 

Conclus  Ions 

The  counselor  and  counselor-support  programs  In  most  districts  were  chosen 
because  the  administrative  personnel  in  these  districts  felt  that  desegregation  would 
bring  out  the  need  to  work  more  with  students  regarding  (1)  personal  and  social 
problems  and  concerns,  (2)  educational  concerns,  and  (3)  career  or  vocational 
concerns.  In  order  to  successfully  work  with  students  who  evidence  these  concerns 
it  is  usually  considered  essential  to  work  also  with  others  who  can  help  the 
person  cope  with  or  treat  problems;  in  an  educational  setting  this  usually  means 
the  parents  and  the  school  faculty.  Most  of  the  districts  in  this  study  felt  that 
additional  counseling  help  would  be  the  most  logical  way  of  attacking  these  additional 
needs  brought  about  by  desegregation.  However,  as  has  been  described  previously, 
other  districts  attacked  the  problem  from  different  ways— par aprofessionals,  centers, 
small  group  counseling  and  the  addition  of  pupil  personnel  service  workers  other  than 

counselors. 
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Phase  I of  this  study  concluded  that  counseling  and  counseling-support;  were 
two  activities  associated  with  Improvement  in  desegregation-related  variables. 
Phase  II  has  documented  that  the  programs  associated  with  the  counseling  and 
counseling-support  activities  have  been  important  in  working  with  individual 
students  or  small  groups  of  students  affected  by  the  desegregation  of  schools. 
Counselors  and  counselor-support  personnel  have  aided  school  desegregation,  and 
education  in  general,  by  being  available  to  work  on  student  problems — problems 
which  may  have  been  obvious  prior  to  school  desegregation,  but  which  never  were 
solved  or,  in  many  cases,  even  worked  on.  These  problems  can  be  divided  into 
many  categories  with  great  range  of  complexities.  Problems  involving  basic  needs 
such  as  clothing  to  come  to  school  are  now  being  solved  in  some  districts  because 
of  a counseling  support  program;  in  other  districts  educational  needs  can  now  be 
considered  because  there  is  now  someone  with  time  to  work  with  students  and 
faculty  on  individual  student  problems.  In  some  districts  instead  of  expelling  a 
student  there  are  now  people  to  work  with  him  concerning  the  causes  for  his  dis- 
ruptive behavior.  Although  some  of  these  problems  will  take  considerable  time 
and  psychological  or  psychiatric  assistance  to  be  solved  (some  will  never  be  solved 
in  spite  of  additional  ESA  funds),  some  can  be  solved  fairly  quickly.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  some  major  problems  can  be  prevented  by  timely  counseling. 

While  prior  to  these  programs  there  were  probably  good  intentions,  lack  of  time, 
skill,  and  even  a private  place  to  talk  often  prevented  these  good  intentions  from 
becoming  reality. 

The  ESA  counseling  and  counseling- support  activities  also  provided  a variety 
of  persons  with  whom  the  students  could  identify.  There  seemed  to  be  a definite 
tendency  to  hire  more  men  and  to  hire  more  black  counselors.  Since  most  of  the 
overt  problems  in  the  public  schools  are  with  boys,  this  at  least  represents  a step 
toward  the  recognition  that  having  male  counselors  available  may  be  an  additional 
aid  in  alleviating  some  serious  problems.  In  the  past,  minoritygroups  have  not 
been  adequately  represented  on  the  pupil  personnel  staff.  The  ESA  projects  seem 
to  have  directly  addressed  this  need. 
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Although  the  activities  did  experience  problems,  they  were  not  really  different 
from  problems  experienced  by  other  newly  organized  pupil  personnel  programs. 

The  problems  of  non-certificatlon  of  new  personnel  were  experienced  by  nearly  all 
the  projects.  Some  systems  coped  with  this  by  placing  the  Inexperienced  counselor 
with  an  experienced  counselor,  other  systems  did  little  In  the  way  of  training  or 
assisting  the  person  on  his  new  job.  Although  no  LEAs  Involved  these  people  In 
planning  for  this  ESAP  grant,  some  systems  offered  plans  to  help  personnel  after 

they  were  on  the  job. 

Only  one  of  the  projects  set  up  and  utilized  an  evaluation  plan  and  few  of  the 
others  even  collected  basic  statistical  data  on  the  use  and  success  of  their  services 
On  the  whole,  however,  these  ESA  activities  were  able  to  serve  the  varying 
personal  and  educational  needs  of  the  students  in  the  newly  desegregated  schools 
either  for  the  first  time  or  in  a better  way  than  previously.  If  staff  are  available 
to  help  children  solve  problems,  the  students  have  a better  chance  to  become  a 
contributing  member  of  the  educational  system  rather  than  a disruption  or  a drop- 
out. This  in  turn  obviously  helps  the  schools  in  fulfilling  their  educational  goals. 


ETHNIC  AND  NON-ETHNIC  CURRICULUM  REVISION 


I 
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Introduction  and  Rationale 

This  category  Includes  two  major  types  of  curriculum  revision  activities,  Ethnic 
and  Non-Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials.  In  all,  five  districts  operated  ethnic  activities, 
and  11  districts  concentrated  on  non-ethnic  studies,  with  some  activities  containing 
elements  of  both  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  orientations.  Although  the  non-ethnic  activities 
studied  were  varied,  most  were  aimed  at  narrov/ing  the  academic  gap,  or  at  least 
intended  to  supply  a means  of  dealing  with  the  wide  range  of  abilities  that  teachers 
face  in  desegregated  classes.  In  contrast,  the  majority  of  ethnic  activities  were 
aimed  at  providing  material  about  ethnic  backgrounds  and  fostering  understanding 
among  ethnic  groups.  In  general,  school  personnel  felt  that  both  these  types  of 
activities  would  lead  to  the  development  of  positive  self  concepts  on  the  part  of 


minority  students  and  to  improved  relations  among  members  of  all  ethnic  groups. 

In  total,  nineteen  curriculum  revision  activities  were  examined.  Details  of 
both  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  activities  are  given  in  Table  3-12. 

Activity  Problem  Areas 

The  needs  and  special  problems  of  the  districts  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  ethnic  classes  and  materials  seem  to  have  been  defined  reasonably  well  except 
in  St.  Landry,  Greenville,  and  Durham,  where  the  need  for  adequate  teacher  pre- 
paration was  neglected.  Criteria  for  selecting  participants  were  not  generally  well 
defined  and  were  somewhat  vague.  At  times,  objectives  were  not  clearly  set  forth. 
Most  of  the  districts  identified  objectives  in  an  acceptable  manner;  however,  they 
could  have  been  improved  had  they  been  in  behavioral  terms.  Ethnic  classes  and 
materials  by  definition  are  clearly  related  to  desegregation  and,  properly  done, 
improve  educational  quality.  In  regard  to  both  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  activities  some 
question  might  be  raised  with  regard  to  priorities  e.g. , the  music,  drama,  and 
conceits  program  at  Polk  and  the  arts  program  expansion  at  Greenville,  which 
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Output  and  Assessment 

Not  yet  in  operation. 
Needs  problems,  and 
objectives  well-defined 
and  the  activity  design 

relates  well  to  needs  and 
objectives. 

Teachers  and  principals 
consider  the  field  trips 
to  be  very  worthwhile- 

The  activity  is  worth- 
while and  should  confinue; 

however,  more  prepara^ 
tion  of  students  and  more 
participation  by  parents 
is  needed. 

Not  yet  operational,  but 
appears  to  be  directed 
toward  filling  a legiti- 
mate need  and  should 
be  continued. 

More  black  writers 
should  be  involved  in 
writing  sections  on 
black  history. 

The  activity  appears  to 
be  more  than  just  a day 
care  program.  There  is 
value  in  exposing  the 
students  to  varied 
ethnic  backgrounds  in  an 
unstructured  environ- 
ment. 

The  money  seems  well 
spent  and  the  activity 

should  be  continued. 

Operational  Problems 

Very  little  appropriate 
material  was  found  to 
be  available  on  the 
market.  Much  is 
being  originated. 

Classes  are  elected  on 
a ”first-come,  first- 
served”  basis  making 
it  possible  for  the 
trips  not  be  mixed  as 
to  ethnic  groupd. 

None  Noted. 

None  Noted. 

Staff  Hired 
(Racial 
Balance) 

12  teachers, 
3 writers. 

None. 

6 teachers, 

(3  Mexican- 
American, 

2 black,  1 
white). 

150  teachers, 
280  aides. 

4-> 

H 

u 
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Elementary 

students. 

Students  in 
grades  5-8. 

Elementary 

students. 

Objectives 

To  effectively 
teach  Spanish  to 
Spanish- speakers 
so  that  they  deve- 

lop  bi-lingual 
ability  with  re- 
sultant enhance- 
ment of  self- 
image  and  in- 
creased accep- 
tance of  pupils  of 
other  races. 

To  foster  accep- 
tance among  efiinic 
groups  by  ac- 

with  places  of 
historical  and 
cultural  value 
throu^  field  trips. 

To  encourage 
understanding 
among  ethnic 
groups  by  intro- 
duction into  the 
curriculum  of 
materials  re- 
lating to  the 
ethnic  back- 
grounds of 
students. 

To  make  school 
more  pleasant 
for  students  and 
to  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mem- 
bers of  the  var- 
ious groups  to 
participate  in 
cooperative, 
spontaneous 
activities  that 
lead  to  gr  eater 
mutual  under- 
standing. 

LEA  Needs  and  Problems 

Drop-out  rate  is  high 
particalarly  among 
Mexican- Americans . 

rne  Mexican^ American 
population  of  San  Antonio 
is  60  percent.  Many 
Mexican- American 
children  can  neither 
read  nor  write  Danish 
adequately. 

Previous  classes  in 
:^panish  did  not  meet 
fhft  needs  of  Spanish 
speakers. 

Understanding  of  the 
contribiitions  of  the 
various  cultures  was 
lacking. 

Students  in  the  midst  of 
school  changes  due  to 
desegregation  tended 
to  reject  school  and  to 

have  difficulty  relating 
to  students  of  a differ- 
ent ethnic  group  • 

$ Allocated  j 
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volved  together  in  school 
and  social  activities, 
which  had  not  previously 
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just  put  arts  programs  in  the  elementary  schools  where  they  should  have  operated 
all  along  with  local  school  funding.  The  same  estimate  holds  for  identification  of 
target  student  populations,  i.  e. , in  most  cases  a good  job  was  done.  But  then 
there  is  Hampton,  which  developed  a vocabulary  program  for  all  kindergartens 
and  fourth  and  fifth  grade  students,  and  Greenville,  which  came  up  with  an  art 
program  for  all  students  in  14  schools.  If  one  accepts  the  assumption  that  curriculum 
revision  is  related  to  the  desegregation  problem,  then  most  of  the  objectives  should 
be  related  to  problems  of  school  desegregation. 

Activity  Process  and  Output 

The  design  of  these  activities  seems  to  related  to  the  identified  needs  of  the 
districts  to  a significant  degree  and  also  to  the  ESAP  goals  and  objectives  of  the  LEAs. 
Planning  by  the  districts  was  generally  adequate  except  at  Sumter,  Polk,  and 
Durham,  where  teacher  preparation  was  not  provided  for  in  a timely  manner.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  teacher,  student,  or  partent  participation  in  the  initial  planning, 
which  may  account  for  some  of  the  weaknesses-  The  activities  are  not  particularly 
Innovative,  except  to  the  districts  themselves  and  have  little  role  in  implementing 
the  details  of  court-ordered  or  voluntary  desegregation  plans.  Total  target  popu- 
lations will  not  be  reached  in  some  cases,  e.g.  , at  Tuscaloosa  the  activity  is  a 
demonstration  program  and  therefore  will  reach  relatively  fow  of  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  district  who  could  profit.  The  Saturday  program  at  Macon  reaches 
only  those  students  who  elect  to  come,  and  because  of  budget  limitations  was  designed 
to  accommodate  only  267  students,  grades  7 through  12  (1,000  students  applied). 

The  secondary  school  extension  centers  at  Greenville  are  reaching  only  a portion 
of  the  total  dropout  and  potential  dropout  population.  The  district  planning  for  the 
activities  on  the  whole  seemed  quite  good,  although  there  was  not  a great  deal  of 
student,  teacher,  or  parent  involvement.  Students  In  the  Macoi?  Saturday  program 
helped  plan  their  own  curriculum.  The  activities,  however,  seemed  ^vell  Integrated 
and  coordinated  with  existing  programs  at  the  LEAs.  The  more  Innovative  activities 


are  the  Saturday  program  at  Macon,  the  affective  educational  development  center 
at  Harrisburg,  and  the  secondary  school  e^ctenslon  centers  at  Greenville. 

The  racial  balance  of  participants  In  the  activities  seems  generally  good.  The 
students  In  the  Harrisburg  educational  development  laboratory  are  predominantly 
black,  while  In  Macon  there  Is  only  a six  percent  white  participation.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  the  white  population  Is  only  five  percent.)  Finding  qualified  staff  was  a 
real  problem  in  San  Antonio,  Durham,  and  Greenville.  Training  given  the 
staffs  seems  to  have  been  very  poor  or  not  done  at  all.  The  content  and  materials 
seem  to  have  been  relevant  to  the  planned  objectives,  although  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  Durham  and  St.  Landry  a good  deal  of  time  was  lost  searching  for  materials. 
The  planned  activities  were  generally  on  schedule  although  started  late  In  the  year. 
Consequently,  little  self-evaluation  was  conducted;  and  little  Is  planned. 

Time  for  teachers  to  undertake  curriculum  revision  and  develop  materials 
appears  difficult  to  arrange.  Accessibility  to  the  activities  generally  was  easy  and 
convenient,  except  for  the  secondary  materials  center  In  Greenville  (hard  to  find), 
the  secondary  school  extension  centers  at  Greenville,  and  the  Saturday  program  at 
Macon  (public  transportation  a problem). 

Based  on  observation  and  Interview  comments,  there  seemed  to  be  a feeling 
that  the  non-ethnic  activities  were  helping  to  Improve  black  and  white  attendance  at 
Dumas,  Macon,  Auburn  City,  and  Polk  County.  Although  there  Is  only  a six  percent 
white  attendance  at  the  Macon  Saturday  program,  the  observer  felt  that  the  activity 
was  helping  to  Improve  student-to-student  relationships-.  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Interviewees  concerning  the  programs  at  Harrisburg,  Auburn  City, 
Dumas,  and  Greenville.  There  Is  Fome  evidence  that  the  activities  at  Auburn  City, 
Dumas,  Macon,  and  Tuscaloosa  are  helping  Improve  teacher-to-.teacher  relation- 
ships. But  It  is  Impossible  to  Isolate  what  precisely  Is  helping  to  bring  about  this  out- 
come If  true.  Some  of  It  may  result  In  part  because  of  teacher  training  programs. 

The  programs  at  Tuscaloosa,  Auburn  City , and  Dumas  are  specifically  designed  to 
help  close  the  academic  gap  between  minority  and  majority.  Interviewees  seem  to 
believe  the  programs  are,  to  a degree,  accomplishing  this  objective,  but  there  are 


f 

f no  hard  substantiating  data  available.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 

[ 

[ programs  have  been  operating  for  only  a semester.  The  same  kind  of  evidence 

f 

[ is  offered  at  all  of  the  districts  except  Hampton,  Polk  County,  and  Harrisburg  in 

i 

I support  of  the  claim  that  the  activities  are  helping  improve  student-teacher  bi-racial 

relationships.  There  seems  little  question  that  most  of  the  activities  are  helping 
the  participants  most  in  need  of  assistance  of  the  kind  the  activities  are  designed 
to  provide,  although  as  previously  noted,  activities  designed  to  reach  all  children 
of  a grade  level  (Hampton)  or  all  children  in  a building  (Tuscaloosa)  by  definition 

1 

are  also  helping  some  children  who  are  not  the  most  in  need.  Observers  believed 
generally  that  the  activities  were  successful  in  meeting  their  stated  objectives. 

Few,  if  any,  organizational  or  structural  changes  actually  have  been  made  as 
a result  of  the  ethnic  activities,  although  they  may  result  later  at  Durham  and  San 
Antonio  when  the  black  studies  curricula  are  ready  for  implementation.  There  is 

i no  evidence  that  the  activities  to  date  have  had  any  impact  on  attendance,  student- 

to- student  relationships,  teacher-to-teacher  relationships,  or  student- t^-teacher 

j relationships.  It  must  be  concluded  therefore  thht  these  activities,  at  the  time 

observed,  were  not  really  meeting  their  objectives. 

Some  of  the  problems  districts  are  encountering  in  developing  ethnic  classes 
and  materials  are  not  easily  resolved.  In  Durham,  for  example,  a seventh  grade 
committee  developed  a plan  for  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  that  will  be 
required  of  all  seventh  graders  In  1971-72.  They  are  unhappy  with  the  text  that 
has  been  adopted  for  seventh  grade  by  the  state.  This  raises  the  whole  question 
of  local  district-state  relationships  in  the  area  of  textbook  selection.  In  some 
cases,  state  systems  of  textbook  selection  and  distribution  seem  to  militate  against 
progressive  curriculum  change,  e.  g. , Durham.  In  this  same  district,  teacher 
committees  felt  that  they  were  not  provided  adequate  guidelines  or  direction  from 
central  administration  at  the  start  of  their  assignment  to  write  new  curricula  in 
black  studies.  This  came  about  because  there  was  no  one  person  at  the  elementary 
or  secondary  levels  who  had  curriculum  revision  as  his  sole  responsibility.  Expecting 
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teachers  to  accomplish  curriculum  revision  as  an  added  responslbUlty  during  the 
school  year  when  they  are  teaching  fulRlme  and  handling  home  responsibilities 
may  be  unrealistic.  Access  to  resource  materials  presents  a problem  unless 
someone  collects  books  and  multi-media  materials  In  an  organized  way.  Establishing 
black  studies  as  an  elective  with  the  stipulation  that  such  courses  could  not  be  con- 
ducted unless  a certain  number  ot  white  students  enroll  Is  questionable.  It  can  lead 
to  no  courses  being  established  because  not  enough  whites  enroll,  and  Is  patently 
unfair  to  black  students  who  desire  black  studies  classes.  Articulation  between 
elementary  and  seeondary  presented  a problem  at  Durham.  Simply  providing  books 
without  teacher  preparation  In  their  appropriate  use  Is  a problem  In  Polk  County, 
Greenville,  and  Sumter.  The  basic  problem  In  San  Antonio  seems  to  be  the  dearth 
of  Hispanic  materials  available  In  English.  Original  source  documents  have  to  be 
Identified  and  translated— a long  and  tedious  process. 

Conclusions 

The  overall  management  of  the  non-ethnlo  classes  and  materials  activities  by 
the  LEAS  seemed  very  good,  probably  because  the  activity  plans  and  procedures 
were  well  communicated  to  the  staffs  In  most  oases.  Little,  If  any.  technical 
assistance  was  received  althoi«h  it  Is  needed  by  all  districts  (wlththeposslble  exception 
of  Auburn  City  where  the  Auburn  University  staff  has  been  heavily  Involved).  The 
overall  management  of  these  ethnic  classes  and  materials  activities  Is  questlonable- 
posslbly  because  of  a lack  of  total  commitment,  e.  g. , Durham.  Plans  and  procedure- 
were  not  that  clearly  developed  and  therefore  not  understood  by  staffs.  Continued 
ESAP  funding  Is  recommended  for  these  activities  more  for  their  potential  than 

their  performance  to  date. 

staffing  and  materials  seemed  to  be  the  principal  problem  areas.  Staffing 
problems  were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  securing  property  certified  additional  staff,  and 
(2)  finding  time  In  the  schedules  of  busy  teachers  to  work  on  curriculum  development 
and  materials  to  support  the  curriculum  revisions.  The  materials  problem  revolved 

around  the  use  of  packaged,  off-the-shelf  materials,  self-developed  materials,  or 
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extensive  modification  of  packaged  materials.  Dumas,  for  example,  is  making 
good  use  of  the  Distar  program  at  primary  level;  St.  Landry  is  using  a wide  range 
of  materials;  Hampton  is  successfully  using  an  adaptation  of  the  Kottmeyer  program 
in  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Hampton,  however,  is  developing  its  own  materials  for 
kindergarten  vocabulary;  Auburn  is  developing  its  own  learning  packets,  and  so  is 
Tuscaloosa. 

Professional  technical  assistance  is  an  almost  universal  need,  whether  or  not 
the  LEAs  recognize  it.  Use  of  diagnostic  testing  and  prescriptive  programming  as 
a consequence  of,  and  appropriate  to  the  test  findings,  is  as  yet  undeveloped  in  most 
of  the  districts  observed.  Districts  generally  could  profit  from  help  in  the  area  of 
needs  analysis,  which  might  contribute  to  a better  ordering  of  priorities.  Some 
districts  seem  to  be  accepting  on  faith  the  desirability  of  team  teaching,  and  large  open 
ungraded  areas,  etc. , for  all  children^  The  question  could  be  raised  whether  or  not 
all  children  can  accommodate  this  structure,  which  relies  heavily  on  off-the-shelf 
or  teacher-developed  learning  packets.  This  structure  and  process  may  very  well 
be  contra-indicated  for  some  children  who  need  the  structure  of  the  self-contained 
classroom,  and  may  even  be  contra-indicated  with  primary  children  generally. 

In  some  districts,  there  are  relatively  undeveloped  programs  of  special  education 
(or  none  at  all) . Perhaps  this  is  an  area  that  requires  more  attention.  Lastly,  one 
is  impressed  that  there  appears  to  be  no  activity  going  forward  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, work-study  programs,  and  cooperative  education  program  development, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a general  need  for  these  kinds  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties by  a large  segment  of  the  target  populations. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  relation  of  these  activities  to  the  goals  of  ESAP. 
Inclusion  of  ethnic  classes  and  materials  with  ESAP  funding  is  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  unfair  and  inadequate  representation  in  textbooks  and  class  discussions  of  the 
contributions  made  by  minority  groups  to  the  country's  heritage  and  development. 
Minority  students  need  more  models  from  our  history — of  their  race — with  whom 
to  identify  and  to  emulate.  Minorities  are  speaking  out  about  the  unfair  representation 


that  has  been  traditional,  and  are  beginning  to  find  out  from  sources  other  than 

I 

school  that  their  ethnic  groups  have  made  some  valuable  and  Important 
contributions  to  the  development,  growth,  and  history  of  the  country.  The  problem 
is  also  recognized  by  many  whites.  Teachers'  perceptions  of  minority  students 
have  been  affected  by  these  omissions;  the  culture  patterns  to  \diich  they  are  com- 
mitted are  sometimes  diametrically  oppos^^d  to  the  culture  patterns  of  millions  of 
minority  group  children.  These  considerations  have  undoubtedly  affected  the  self- 
image  and  sense  of  personal  worth  of  minority  students.  Teachers'  expectations 
probably  have  adversely  affected  the  level  of  achievement  of  these  children.  The 
omissions  and  unfair  representation  have  negatively  influenced  the  majority  image 
of  the  minorities.  Since  these  conditions  relate  so  directly  to  desegregation,  it 
seems  reasonable  then  that  programs  to  correct  them  should  be  funded  under  ESA.P. 

■ ' (I  ' 

Desegregation  probably  has  not  been  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  the  problems 
curriculum  revision  is  attempting  to  solve.  It  has,  however,  confronted  educators 
with  an  immediate  need  to  find  solutions  for  some  problems  that  have  existed  for  a 
long  time.  ESAP  has  provided  some  funding  to  help  educators  close  the  academic 
gap  between  minority  and  majority  populations  and  to  assist  them  in  trying  to  get 
the  minority  groups  into  a stronger  competitive  position  in  school.  If  successful, 
these  new  programs  and  approaches  ought  to  enhance  the  self-image  and  sense  of 
personal  worth  of  the  participants.  Desegregation  has  undoubtedly  increased  the 
range  of  differences  with  which  teachers  have  to  deal.  To  successfully  cope, 
curriculum  revision  and  hew  organizational  structures  are  necessary.  The  high 
rate  of  dropouts  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a problem.  Some  program  changes 
are  needed  that  accommodate  the  needs  of  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts.  Finally, 
curriculum  revisions  that  promise  adaptive  education  and  more  iTidlviduallzed 
instruction  can  Improve  the  community's  image  of  the  schools.  The  Improvements 
being  undertaken  by  the  districts  are  long  overdue,  and  while  triggered  by  the  need 
to  accommodate  the  special  educational  problems  of  minorities,  may  in  the  long  run 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 


Teacher  training  (or  teacher  preparation)  activities  were  funded  under  ESA 
to  give  teachers  additional  skills  to  work  in  classrooms  where  there  was  a wide 
range  of  learning  abilities  and  to  help  teachers  deal  with  problems  that  could  be 
attributed  to  working  in  a newly  desegregated  environment. 

In  the  Phase  n evaluation,  12  sites  had  activities  in  this  category  (see 
Table  3-13).  About  40  percent  of  the  activities  were  directed  toward  improving 
the  way  teachers  interacted  with  each  other  and  students.  Many  sites  chose  the 
"human  relations"  approach  with  emphasis  on  discussions  about  race,  prejudice, 
desegregation,  and  the  disadvantaged  child.  Some  sites  combined  "human, relations 
seminars  with  practical  in-service  workshops  to  give  teachers  new  skills  and 
techniques  to  work  with  disadvantaged  students  and  increasingly  heterogeneous 
classes.  In  some  sites  the  activity  occurred  after  school  hours  and  teachers 
were  paid  stipends  for  attendance.  In  other  sites  ESAP  paid  for  substitutes  oi* 
aides  to  give  teachers  release  time  during  the  school  day  to  attend  sessions.' 

Rationale 

The  ESA  Program  had  twin  objectives; 

(a)  helping  school  systems  decrease  problems  due  to  desegregation, 
and 

(b)  helping  school  systems  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students. 

Teacher  training  activities  could  focus  on  one  or  both  of  these  activities. 

Many  school  districts  combined  activities  in  such  a way  that  teachers  had  a 
natural  environment  (in-service  workshop  for  skill  training)  in  which  to  discuss 
problems  they  had  or  anticipated  having  because  of  desegregation.  White  and 
black  teachers  attended  sessions  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  range  of  prob- 
lems and  solutions  others  experienced. 


Table  3-13 

TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
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In  previous  years,  individual  LEAs  funded  teacher  training  activities  from 
state  funds,  local  school  funds,  or  under  one  of  the  ESEA  Titles.  Funding  this 
year's  teacher  preparation  was  made  possible  under  ESA  because  school  districts 
assumed  that  desegregation  would  increase  the  range  of  learning  abilities  in  a 
classroom  and  teachers  would  need  specific  skills  to  work  effectively  in  those 
classrooms  to  maintain  an  acceptable  quality  of  education.  Further,  school 
districts  anticipated  that  teachers  would  have  some  difficulty  working  effectively 
with  teachers  and  students  of  the  opposite  race  and  needed  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  share  feelings  as  they  occurred. 

Activity  Problem  Areas 

The  problem  most  frequently  encountered  was  the  limitation  of  funds  which 
presented  the  inclusion  of  all  teachers  in  workshops  who  wanted  to  participate.  In 
an  attempt  to  "spread  the  effect"  of  workshops  and  circumvent  the  fund  limitations, 
some  sites  chose  to  use  teacher- participants  in  a "multiplier-effect"  process.  A 
quota  was  set  on  the  number  of  teacher-participants  from  a given  school  to  attend 
workshops.  They  were  then  to  return  to  their  home  school  and  share  what  had 
been  learned  or  demonstrate  new  techniques.  The  process  did  not  work  in  a very 
effective  manner,  partly  because. the  workshops  were  not  set  up  to  train  teachers 
as  disseminators  and  partly  because  the  sessions  were  personal  e}q>eriences  for 
each  teacher-participant  and  the  benefits  derived  were  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  other  individuals. 

When  a site  did  not  try  the  multiplier- effect  process  and  funds  were  limited, 
only  a relatively  few  teachers  in  the  district  were  able  to  participate  in  teacher 
training  programs.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  these  sites  was  that  ESAP  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  try  out  new  concepts  for  in-service  workshops. 

Several  sites  postponed  intensive  teacher  preparation  plans  until  the  summer 
of  1971  (after  RMC  evaluation).  Plans  included  sensitivity  sessions  to  deal  with 
prejudice,  racial  tension,  and  interpersonal  illations,  and  specific  skill  building 
workshops  for  teachers. 
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Activity  Process  and  Output 


Many  of  the  sites  would  have  probably  had  some  type  of  In-service  training 
as  part  of  a regular  teacher  activity  during  the  1970-71  school  year.  However, 
first  year  desegregation  plans  caused  teachers  a number  of  problems  that 
warranted  prompt  solution.  ESAP  was  able  to  provide  some  teachers  with  new 
skills  to  manage  heterogeneous  classes  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  discuss  fears,  problems,  and  anxieties  about  working  in  a situation  much 
different  than  the  previous  year. 

Teachers  in  sites  where  human  relations  sessions  occurred  noted  a change 
in  the  way  they  felt  toward  students  and  adults  of  the  opposite  race.  In  sites  where 
teachers  received  skill  training,  there  was  a difference  in  the  way  teachers  grouped 
students  for  learning  and  an  increase  in  individualization  of  instruction.  For  the 
first  time,  many  teachers  used  materials  and  literature  about  minority  groups  in 
class  discussions. 

Conclusions 

Most  of  the  sites  defined  objectives  well  and  in  many  cases  were  well  on  the 

way  to  attaining  the  objectives  by  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  Several  sites 
stated  objectives  in  both  areas  (desegregation  and  improving  quality  of  education). 
Plans  for  teacher  activities  in  the  12  sites  ranged  from  after-school  sessions, 
Saturday  session,  sessions  during  school  hours,  and  summer  workshops.  Stipends 
seem  to  help  ensure  attendance,  but  limited  the  number  of  participants.  Most  of 
the  12  sites  used  consultants  from  either  nearby  colleges  or  universities  or  hired 
specialists  in  a specific  field  to  provide  teachers  with  proven  skills  and  techniques 
to  provide  experienced  leaders  for  sensitivity  sessions. 

Teachers  were  able  to  learn  new  ways  of  helping  students  both  in  an  educational 
as  well  as  an  interpersonal  sense  and  teachers  seem  to  better  understand  problems 
and  feelings  of  students  and  adults  of  the  opposite  race. 

None  of  the  12  sites  had  what  could  be  classified  as  an  innovative  teacher  training 
activity,  but  teachers  felt  that  the  sessions  were  personally  beneficial. 
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TEACHER  AIDE  ACTIVITIES 


The  teacher  aide  and  classroom  support^  activity  was  originally  part  of  the  USOE 
teacher  training  activity.  For  analysis  purposes,  however,  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  separate  the  two  in  ord(3r  to  provide  a clearer  description  of  activity  strengths 
and  problems. 

hi  the  Phase  n evaluation,  six  sites  had  activities  that  can  be  categorized 
under  the  classroom  support  banner.  Table  3-14  depicts  the  sites  and  gives  a 
brief  review  of  the  activity  for  each  site.  Five  sites  had  what  can  be  viewed  as 
traditional  teacher  aides:  staff  whose  main  task  was  to  relieve  teachers  of  non- 
teaching duties.  The  sixth  site  (Salisbury)  used  ex-teachers  or  certified  teachers 
who  only  desired  half-day  employment  as  teacher  associates.  These  teacher 
associates  acted  in  concert  with  the  regular  teacher  forming  a type  of  half-day 
team-teaching  arrangement. 

Rationale 

Most  sites  decided  to  use  classroom  support  personnel  for  one  of  the  following 
reasons: 

(a)  reduce  teacher-pupil  ratio, 

(b)  provide  more  individualized  attention  to  students,  or 

(c)  relieve  teachers  of  non- teaching  tasks. 

For  some  school  districts,  ESAP  was  the  first  opportunity  through  which  funds  were 
available  to  pay  for  teacher  aides.  In  other  districts,  1970-71  teacher  aides  were  paid  for 
by  ESAP  whereas  in  previous  years  they  were  paid  from  other  funding  sources,  bi 
either  case,  implicit  assumptions  were  made  by  school  districts  that  aides  would 


1.  Ricludes  teacher  associates,  resource  teachers,  specialists,  and  sub- 
stitute teachers. 
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Table  3-14 

TEACHER  AIDE  AND  CLASSROOM  SUPPORT  PROGRAB4S 
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(a)  improvB  ths  quality  of  education,  and 

(b)  ease  problems  due  to  desegregation. 

School  districts  felt  that  aides  in  classrooms  would  permit  teachers  to  plan 
more  effectively.  Individualize  Instruction,  and  help  teachers  close  the  achieve 
ment  gap  between  disadvantaged  and  normal  children.  Further.  LEAs  felt  that 
hiring  members  of  minority  groups  as  aides  would  provide  a reassuring  presence 
for  minority  chttdren  to  relate  to  and  have  the  advantage  of  involving  the  com- 
munity in  the  school  system.  In  some  sites,  aides  were  used  as  two-way  interpreters: 
informing  school  personnel  about  student  home  or  personal  problems,  and  explaining 
school  policies  and  practices  to  parents. 


Activity  Problem  Areas 

For  aU  the  positive  acceptance  of  aides  by  school  personnel  and  community 
residents  alike,  aides  were  not  as  effective  as  was  anticipated.  Several  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  effectiveness  emerge  in  a review  of  the  case  studies  of  the  six  sites 

that  received  funds  for  classroom  support  personnel: 

(1)  When  aides  were  hired,  many  school  systeins  felt  that  the  more 

teachers  who  used  their  services,  the  more  widespread  the 
benefit.  Unfortunately,  this  meant  spreading  aides  so  thinly 
that  they  did  little  more  than  move  from  teacher  to  teacher  per- 
f^mtog  tasks  that  were  seldom  related  to  either  of  the  objectives 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  education  or  easing  problems  due  to 
desegregation.  Funding  constraints  also  limited  the  nuinber  of 
aides  that  were  hired  and  school  systems  didn  t want  to  favor 
one  teacher  over  another,  so  aides  were  spread  among  as  many 
teachers  as  possible. 

(2)  III  most  sites,  aides  were  hired  soon  alter  ESAP  funds  became 
available  and  began  work  in  classrooms  almost  immediately. 

As  a result,  few  aides  received  any  formal  training  aimed  at 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  their  presence.  Some  sites 
felt  they  skirted  the  training  problem  by  setting  educational  or 
previous  ejqierlence  (e.g..  Head  Start,  other  aide  experience, 
etc.)  requirements.  In  actuality,  however,  individuals  were 
hired  on  the  basis  of  avallablUty  and  willingness  to  accept 
minimal  wages.  However,  teachers,  anxious  to  utilize  aides, 
often  turned  over  teaching  tasks  to  aides.  This  most  often  took 
the  form  of  aides  tutoring  individuals  or  group  of  students  who 
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were  classified  as  "slow  learners.  " The  unfortunate  result 
was  that  individuals  untrained  in  specific  techniques  were 
taking  over  the  task  of  working  with  students  most  in  need 
of  professional  help. 

Activity  Process  and  Output 

When  aides  were  used  to  relieve  teachers  of  non-teaching  tasks  (roll-takii^, 
paperwork,  running  ditto  machine,  etc. ),  they  were  seen  as  very  effective.  Those 
sites  which  clearly  spelled  out  tasks  for  aides  and  provided  schedules  (even  when 
aides  could  only  spend  a few  hours  per  week  with  any  given  teacher)  seemed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  unskilled  aides.  The  teacher-associate  program  in  Salisbury 
was  the  only  one  of  the  six  sites  where  staff  was  adequately  trained  to  help  the  slow 
learner  and  even  there,  the  slow  learner  group  was  not  always  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  associate. 

A positive  strength  of  the  aide  activity  was  the  provision  of  additional  adults 
in  classrooms.  When  minority  group  aides  were  hired,  some  sites  felt  that 
minority  children  had  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  more  than  one  race  of  adult  if 
he  had  a problem  and  wanted  to  talk  with  an  adult.  Additionally,  for  the  time  the 
aide  was  actually  in  a given  classroom,  the  adult-student  ratio  was  decreased  and 
the  aide  often  helped  the  teacher  with  disciplinary  problems  and  permitted  the 
teacher  to  work  with  small  groups  of  students  without  leaving  the  rest  of  the  class 
to  their  own  devices. 

Conclusions 

Aides  have  long  been  seen  as  a positive  benefit  to  American  classrooms.  With 
training  in  specific  skills  and  techniques  and  a system  of  differentiated  staffing  for 
aides,  they  can  go  a long  way  toward  providing  worthwhile  services.  The  most 
outstanding  problem  with  aides  paid  for  by  ESAP  was  their  lack  of  training  and  the 
fact  that  they  served  too  many  teachers.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  aides  will  pick 
up  needed  skills  in  an  "on-the-job"  manner.  All  teachers  are  not  adept  at  training 
support  personnel  In  a manner  most  beneficial  to  students  and  classroom  environ- 
ments. 


HEMEDIAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  AND  PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

compensatory  or  remedial  education  classes  generally  are  of  two  types,  (1) 
tutorial  programs,  and  (2)  reading  clinios  or  centers.  The  objective  of  most  of 
the  programs  is  to  raise  the  reading  levels  of  selected  students,  although  some 
programs,  e.g.,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  offer  tutoring  in  a number  of  high 
school  subjects  including  foreign  languages  and  help  students  with  research  projects 
on  which  they  are  working.  Table  3-15  presents  an  outline  of  the  six  activities 

observed. 

Rationale 

The  districts  felt  that  inclusion  of  compensatory  or  remedial  education  classes 
for  ESAP  funding  would  help  reduce  the  academic  gap  between  the  minority  and 
majority  populations,  and  thus  put  the  minority  group  in  a stronger  competitive 
position.  Improvement  of  the  minority  self-image  and  sense  of  personal  worth 
might  also  result.  Additionally,  close  personal  working  relationships  could  help 
break  down  teacher-to- student  and  student-to-student  racial  barriers.  If  success- 
ful such  programs  could  help  reduce  the  range  of  differences  with  which  teachers 
must  deal.  Greater  student  achievement  and  school  success,  particularly  by  the 
minority,  could  improve  the  schools’  holding  power  and  lower  the  dropout  rate. 

If  the  programs  were  successful  they  could  contribute  to  community  understanding 
by  demonstrating  school  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  individual.  These  purposes 
seem  to  be  directly  related  to  special  needs  of  districts  incident  to  the  elimination 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students.  They  appear  to  be  designed 
to  achieve  successful  desegregation  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
students  of  a minority  group,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  programs 

accommodate  educationally  handicapped  whit^^^  well. 

Two  of  the  districts  spent  some  money  on  materials  to  support  their  reading 

clinics-Dumas  and  Hampton,  it  seems  obvious  that  mdlng^^ 
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without  the  software  appropriate  to  the  hardware  and  some  material  with  high  interest,  but 
low  vocabulary  levels.  Two  districts,  Salisbury  and  Durham.spent  little  or  nothing 
from  ESAP  on  materials  related  to  remedial  education.  There  was  only  one  district 
that  spent  a large  sum  from  ESAP  on  remedial  materials;  Polk  County.  Of  the  total 
ESAP  budget  of  $193, 581  for  remedial  activities  in  Polk,  hardly  any  was  spent  on 
other  than  materials  and  equipment  purchase.  The  rationale  for  using  such  a large 
portion  of  ESAP  funding  at  Polk  for  remedial  materials,  is  summed  up  by  the  Director 
of  Federal  Programs.  He  said,  "If  we  had  known  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  a 
one-shot  deal,  we  would  have  hired  people  and  put  them  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  trying  to  work  with  human  relations  and  the  other  programs.  We 
were  afraid  funding  would  not  continue  and  we  do  not  want  to  hire  and  then  have  to 
lay  off  people. " 

The  six  remedial  activities  examined  are  detailed  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  pattern  of  activities  ranged  from  the  traditional  reading  laboratory,  e.  g. , 

Dumas,  to  a high  school  tutorial  program  during  after-school  hours  in  the  school 
library,  e.g. , Salisbury,  to  Polk  County, which  purchased  and  distributed  materials 
and  equipment  only. 

Activity  Problem  Areas 

The  needs  and  special  problems  of  the  LEAs  seem  to  have  been  reasonably 
well-defined  with  regard  to  remedial  activities.  All  districts  were  able  to  point 
to  achievement  test  results, which  indicated  heavy  percentages  of  students,  partic- 
ularly blacks,  achieving  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level  expectancy  in  reading, 
and/or  arithmetic  and/or  language  skills.  Salisbury  pointed  to  its  high  school  drop- 
out rate  as  an  area  of  special  need.  These  same  data  not  only  Indicated  the  gross 
need  but  also  served  to  identify  the  target  population  in  specific  terms.  Because 
many  whites  experience  serious  educational  deficits  and  need  remedial  programming, 
the  distri'its  felt  reasonable  racial  Inter-mlxlng  in  the  groups  would  naturally  occur, 
and  in  most  cases  it  did.  Salisbury,  for  example,  has  from  75  to  100  students  at 
their  nightly  tutorial  sessions,  one-third  of  whom  are  black. 
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The  field  reports  contain  reasonably  clearly  defined  objectives  for  these  activi- 
ties; they  could  be  improved  if  stated  in  behavioral  terms.  The  activities  are  designed 
to  improve  the  educational  achievement  of  the  participants.  However,  in  all  cases, 
the  activity  was  designed  to  reach  only  part  of  the  target  population,  e.  g. , Dumas' 
remedial  clinic  serves  only  90  children;  Hampton  established  two  clinics  to  serve 
12  schools.  This  reflects  an  inability  to  reach  100  percent  of  the  target  popula- 
tion, more  because  of  fiscal  limitations  than  a lack  of  desire. 


Activity  Process  and  Output 

Most  seemed  to  have  been  planned  by  someone  in  the  administrative  hierarchy 
and  were  implemented  as  originally  planned.  Students,  teachers,  and  parents  were 
either  minimally  involved  in  the  planning  or  not  at  all.  Yet  the  activities  seem  well- 
planned  and  designed  to  meet  the  district’s  stated  objectives.  Polk  County,  however, 
spread  materials  over  117  schools  and  provided  little  or  no  teacher  preparation,  and 
as  a consequence,  materials  were  spread  too  thinly.  Had  teachers  been  involved  in 
the  planning,  this  situation  might  not  have  occurred. 

No  really  innovative  activities  were  observed,  although  they  were  innovative 
for  the  districts  concerned.  Salisbury’s  night  tutorial  program  is  somewhat  innovative, 
but  even  it  has  been  tried  before,  e.  g. , New  York  City. 

Staffing  seemed  to  present  no  problems,  except  at  Dumas, which  could  not  secure 
a qualified  remedial  reading  teacher.  Even  there,  the  person  hired  is  in  the  process 
of  completing  her  certification  and  the  activity  is  supervised  by  a highly  competent 
elementary  curriculum  supervisor. 

Hard  data  for  evaluation  purposes  were  available  in  only  one  district.  The  data 
at  Hampton  indicate  a widening  of  the  gap  between  blacks  and  whites.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  reading  gains  for  black  students  are  proportional  to  the 
original  deficiency,  l.e. , the  more  deficient  a black  student  is  upcm  entering  the 
reading  program,  the  more  progress  he  is  likely  to  make— a surprising  result. 

In  short,  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  blacks  in  relation  to  their  original  deficiency 
exceeded  that  of  the  whites. 


Soft  evaluative  data — comments  from  teachers,  parents,  students,  etc.  — 
Indicate  some  limited  Improvement  in  student-student  relationships;  e.g. , at  Dumas 
both  white  and  black  students  have  requested  permission  to  attend  the  readli^  labora- 
tory and  some  white  and  black  students  were  observed  working  in  pairs.  The  same 
pairing  was  observed  at  Salisbury  and  Durham.  Teachers  who  sent  their  students 
to  these  programs  note  significant  academic  Improvement  with  some  children.  In 
two  districts,  Hampton  and  Durham,  the  staff  appears  to  have  been  spread  somewhat 
thinly  to  have  any  lasting  effect.  At  Polk  County,  as  previously  noted,  materials 
are  too  thinly  spread.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  remedial  activities  and  materials 
Improved  either  black  or  white  attendance  or  reduced  dropout  rates. 

Conclusions 

Overall  management  of  these  activities  by  the  school  districts  ranges  from 
acceptable  to  very  well  done.  The  Salisbury  case  study  indicated  ’’the  plan  was 
carefully  thought  out  and  implemented  with  no  modifications."  It  further  Indicated 
careful  delineation  of  processes;  techniques. were  provided  in  detail  to  the  staff  by 
the  administration.  The  Dumas  case  study  si^gests  the  reading  laboratory  was  one 
outgrowth  of  a two-year  program  of  teacher  preparation  including  methods  and 
techniques  for  helpii^  students  from  deprived  backgrounds.  Technical  assistance 
provided  the  districts  on  remedial  programs  appears  to  have  been  non-existent 
in  most  districts  except  In  relation  to  preparing  their  program  proposals.  It  is 
clear  that  three  of  the  districts  could  have  benefited  from  technical  assistance  of 
a professional  nature,  had  it  been  available— Hampton,  Dumas,  and  Durham.  All 
could  have  used  help  in  developing  evaluative  procedures.  From  an  educational 
standpoint,  all  of  the  activities  should  be  continued  and  strengthened.  The  activities 
seem  to  be  coming  to  grips  with  Identified  educational  needs  (of  blacks  in  particular). 

Remedial  programs  primarily  dependent  on  personnel  appear  to  be  good  in 
relation  to  improving  education  quality,  but  not  as  good  in  aiding  school  desegre- 
gation. Where  the  concentration  Ij  primarily  on  supplyii^  materials  and  equipment 


without  adequate  teacher  preparation,  the  contribution  to  aiding  desegregation  is 
felt  to  be  poor.  Remedial  personnel  and  materials  are  somewhat  high-cost  items 
and  in  view  of  their  performance  to  date  in  aiding  desegregation  narrowly  defined, 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  districts  should  continue  to  be  encouraged 
to  fund  these  activities  using  ESAP  funds. 

STUDENT-TO-STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Introduction  and  Rationale 

Student-to- student  activities  range  from  programs  involving  selected  students 
in  human  relations  workshops  (several  districts),  to  a student-manned  "hot-line" 
(Kankakee),  to  drama  presentations  followed  by  discussions  (San  Antonio) . One 
district  (Abilene)  had  a summer  recreation-academic  day  camp  planned,  but  not 
yet  in  operation,  for  elementary  students. 

Districts  gave  a variety  of  reasons  for  implementing  student-to-student  pro- 
grams. For  example,  some  districts  felt  that  such  programs  might  encourage  bi- 
racial  student  iteraction  and  closer  association,  and  reduce  student  racial  polari- 
zation. Improved  inter-personal  iielationships  might  result,  particularly  for  those 
students  having  difficulty  getting  along  with  their  peers.  Attitudes  and  behavior 
related  to  questions  of  race  hopefully  would  be  improved,  and,  in  the  process, 
student-to-student  and  teacher-to-student  communications  would  be  strengthened. 
This  help  would  enable  students  to  understand  and  handle  peer  group  pressures  in  a 
healthy  way.  Some  programs  would  develop  a student  leadership  nucleus  to  work 
with  teachers  and  administrators  in  dealing  with  racially  related  school  problems. 
Indirectly,  the  programs  mi^ht  affect  parental  attitudes  toward  desegregation  and 
help  develop  sympathetic  and  supportive  community  understanding.  As  such,  these 
purposes  are  directly  related  to  desegregation  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  minority  group  students.  /: 
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Activity  Problem  Areas 

Six  activities  were  examined  as  noted  in  Table  3-16.  Comparative  evaluation 
of  these  activities  reveals  the  following  problems  and  strengths. 

The  needs  and  special  problems  of  the  LEAs  are  well-defined  for  student- to- 
student  activities.  All  districts  were  able  to  point  to  "incidents,  " or  polarization 
of  student  attitudes  and  behavior.  Including  voluntary  segregation  of  students  In 
cafeterias  and  in  extra-curricular  activities  that  suggest  the  need  for  improved 
human  relations.  The  activities  in  all  districts  were  structured  carefully  to  ensure 
racial  balance  among  participants.  One  district,  San  Antonio,  however,  was  not 
successful  in  Interesting  Chicanes  in  the  drama  workshop  for  reasons  not  yet 
identified. 

Staffing  seemed  to  present  no  problems.  In  some  cases,  consultants  were 
used,  e.  g. , Harrisburg.  San  Antonio  had  to  hire  a drama  workshop  director; 
others  used  already  available  staff,  (e.  g. , Williamson). 

Activity  Process  and  Output  Evaluation 

The  objectives  for  these  activities  are  reasonably  clearly  defined  but  could  be 
Improved  if  phrased  in  behavioral  or  performance  terms.  In  all  cases,  the  objectives 
clearly  relate  to  problems  of  desegregation.  Target  populations  were  appropriately 
identified,  although  none  of  the  activities  was  designed  to  reach  the  total  student 
bodies  except  through  the  multiplier  effect.  This  probably  reflects  the  District's 
inability  to  design  programs  within  fiscal  limitations  that  could  reach  100  percent 
of  the  students.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  techniques  and  methods  to  reach 
large  masses  of  students  in  the  human  relations  area  are,  as  yet,  not  clearly  defined. 
The  LEAs  are  groping  for  effective  devices.  The  problems  being  encountered  sfeem 
more  organizational  and  attltudlnal  rather  than  staffing  and  materials,  except  at 
San  Antonio,  which  has  to  develop  scripts  for  each  drama  presented. 
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Planning  seems  to  have  been  carefully  accomplished  in  most  districts — perhaps 
even  cautiously.  There  is  little  evidence  that  students,  or  teachers  and  principals, 
were  Involved  in  the  initial  planning  since  most  of  the  activities  were  initiated  by 
higher  administration.  Only  two  are  thought  to  be  innovative,  namely  the  drama 
workshop  at  San  Antonio  and  the  student  leadership  cadre  at  Harrisburg.  The 
Kankakee  student  hot-line  was  somewhat  innovative  in  design,  but  failed  because  of 
faulty  identification  of  needs  and  poor  choice  of  time  for  its  operation  (Saturday 
mornings) . 

There  are  no  hard  data  available  In  any  district  for  evaluative  purposes. 

Perhaps  hard  data  cannot  be  identified  for  evaluation  of  this  kind  of  activity.  Even 
soft  evaluative  data  are  scanty.  Comments  from  teachers,  students,  and  some 
principals  indicate  strong  Interest  and  support  and  "opinions"  that  the  activities 
are  making  a contribution.  However,  all  districts  could  profit  from  technical 
assistance  with  regard  to  how  to  evaluate.  It  is  obvious  in  all  districts  relying 
on  the  multiplier  effect  that  it  is  not  working  to  the  extent  desired  and  anticipated. 

Conclusions 

The  management  of  the  activities  has  been  good  generally,  except  for  the  Kankakee 
"hot-line"  and  Franklin  County  student  advisory  committees.  Technical  assistance 
was  virtually  non-existent.  In  the  area  of  human  relations,  all  districts  could 
profit  from  professional  technical  assistance  if  it  were  available.  They  need  to 
know  that,  unless  better  processes  are  discovered,  depending  on  students  for  the 
multiplier  effect  is  risky  at  best.  There  is  some  evidence  too,  that  voluntary  partici- 
pation sometimes  results  in  those  who  need  it  most  not  participating.  The  activities 
are  generally  imaginative  and,  in  some  cases,  innovative  attempts  by  LEAs  to 
improve  attitudes  and  relationships.  Perhaps  as  more  experience  is  gained  by  the 
LEAs  with  student-to-student  activities,  their  contribution  to  resolving  desegregation 
problems  will  greatly  Increase.  There  is  little  feeling  on  the  part  of  school  districts 
that  these  activities  should  directly  Improve  the  quality  of  education,  except  Inthe  summer 
program  being  organized  at  Abilene. 
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SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 
Introduction  and  Rationale 

Activities  In  these  categories  were  undertaken  In  nine  LEAs.  Seven  were 
reviewed  (see  Table  3-17).  The  following  table  Indicates  the  percent  of  the 
total  ESAP  budget  spent  by  the  LEAs  for  comprehensive  planning  and  admlnistra 


tive  personnel 


LEA 

Total  ESAP 
Allocation 

Amount  for 
Comprehensive 
Planning  and 
Administration 

Percent  of  Total 
ESAP  Allocation 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

1,200,000 

42,022 

3.5 

Greenville, 
South  Carolina 

359^998 

24,341 

6.6 

Escambia,  Florida 

224,895 

50,450 

22® 

Salisbury, 
North  Carolina 

75,000 

4,500 

6.0*^ 

Dumas 

88,000 

6,000 

7.0 

Charlotte- Mecklenburg, 
North  Carolina 

708,100 

52,000 

7.3 

Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 

75,723 

2,264 

3.0 

Sumter,  South 
Carolina 

156,243 

2,200 

1.4 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

124,950 

17,486 

14 

a.  If  the  Assistant  Director  for  Teacher  Personnel  was  charged  to 
Curriculum  Revision  and  Teacher  Preparation,  this  percent  would  be 
approximately  14. 

b.  Clerical  aides  for  libraries. 
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SPECIAL.  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL.  (Ccmtinoed] 


The  need  for  good,  comprehensive  planning  in  the  districts  can  be  affected  by 
a number  of  factors: 

(1)  The  size  of  the  ESAP  funding.  In  part,  this  is  related  to  the  size 
of  the  district  in  some  cases,  e.g. , San  Antonio  with  an  allocation 
of  $1,200,000,  can  justify  a full-time  director  and  support. 

Williamson  County,  Tennessee  with  an  allocation  of  $9,750  hardly 
had  a similar  need. 

(2)  Lead  time  for  planning.  There  was  an  extremely  short  period  of 
time  for  development  of  proposals,  and  also,  between  submission 
of  proposals  and  allocation  of  funds.  Planning  therefore  had  to 
be  accomplished  by  staff  already  on  board.  Implementation  and 
supervision  of  activities  previously  planned,  of  course,  could  be 
provided  by  ESAP  funded  staff,  e.g. , the  assistant  director  for 
teacher  personnel  at  Escambia,  the  elementary  curriculum  super- 
visor at  Dumas,  the  director  of  research  and  evalia  tion,  and  the 
assistant  director  of  personnel  at  Greenville. 

(3)  The  additional  support  woric  imposed . Again,  this  is  dependent 
on  size  of  allocation;  e.g, , Greenville  felt  a need  for  additional 
clerical  and  bookkeeping  help;  San  Antonio  had  a similar  need. 

Conclusions 


There  appears  to  be  a need  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  planning  in 
some  districts.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  more  money  be  allocated  to 
the  LEAs  for  this  function.  More  adequate  professional  technical  assistance  may 
be  part  of  the  answer. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  planning  the  wise  expenditure  of  ESAP 
allocations  can,  and  perhaps  should, be  done  by  staffs  already  employed  in  the  LEAs. 
This  is  parb'  ularly  true  where  districts  plan  to  spend  their  money  primarily  for 
professional  improvement  of  the  total  educational  enterprise,  1.  e. , where  the  LEAs 
plan  to  fund  activities  for  teacher  preparation,  curriculum  revision,  counseling, 
etc. , as  opposed  to  busing,  portable  classrooms,  etc.  In  most  districts  there  are 
professionals.  Including  the  superintendent  of  schools,  assistant  superintendents 
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for  curriculum,  principals  (who  should  be  the  instructional  leaders  In  their 
buildings),teaching  staffs,  coordinators,  etc. , who  understand  the  districts  and 
their  needs.  Some  smaller  and  medium-sized  districts  are  handicapped  in  this 
regard  and  help  may  have  to  be  provided.  Additionally,  many  districts  have  neither 
the  expertise  nor  personnel  to  properly  plan  and  administer  special  community  pro- 
grams. Here,  assistance  may  have  to  be  provided. 

To  be  avoided  is  the  employment  of  planning  or  administrative  staff  to  perform 
functions  districts  ought  to  be  funding  with  local  resources— the  "program 
director"  at  Escambia,  for  example,  has  functions  that  are  more  those  of  an 
attendance  supervisor  than  a director  of  an  ESAP  activity. 

A number  of  districts  told  Interviewers  that  substantial  staff  time  was  spent 
with  GAO  personnel  and  other  evaluation  personnel  visiting  the  districts.  They  felt 
some  provision  for  this  kind  of  local  staff  time  should  be  pro-.dded  by  ESAP. 

In  the  final  analysis,  special  comprehensive  planning  money  should  be  charged 

« 

to  ESAP  only  for  that  planning  and  administrative  work  caused  directly  by  ESAP. 

or  more  concern  is  tiie  fragmentation  of  ESAP  funds  among  a number  of  activities, 
few  of  which  appear  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  total  target  populations.  Personnel 
planning  ESAP  programs  in  the  LEAs  might  consider  concentrating  ESAP  money 
on  one  or  two  high-priority  problems  with  the  hope  that  total  or  almost  total  allevla— 
tiation  of  the  problem  would  result,  rather  than  funding  a multiplicity  of  activities 
in  the  expectatiem  that  some  minimal  progress  will  be  achieved  on  many  fronts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIYITIES 

Materials  and  Equipment 

This  section  is  concerned  with  materials  and  equipment  other  than  in  support  of 
curriculum  activities.  Four  districts  were  reviewed.  St.  Landry,  Louisiana  pur- 
chased 900  student  lockers.  Dumas,  Arkansas  bouth  primary  playground  equipment. 
Abilene,  Texas  and  Salisbury,  North  Carolina  bought  videotape  records.  In 
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St.  Landry  there  appeared  to  be  widespread  theft  brought  about  because  students 
had  no  place  to  keep  their  gear.  In  Dumas,  desegregation  concentrated  primary 
children  In  one  building  with  critically  Inactequate  playground  facilities.  Abilene 
felt  the  Instant  playback  feature  of  2 video-tape  recorders  would  help  teachers 
and  students  identify  their  racial  biases  and  hence  help  to  correct  them.  Salisbury 
felt  a video-tape  recorder  could  be  effective  in  teacher  Improvement  because 
teachers  could  privately  observe  their  own  classroom  performance  and  identify 
and  correct  weaknesses.  The  recorder  would  also  be  used  to  provide  playback  of 
classes  in  session  for  viewing  over  the  local  educational  cable-TV  station,  thus 
contributing  to  community  understanding.  No  unusual  problems  were  reported  by 
St.  Landry  or  Dumas,  since  outright  purchase  and  installation  of  the  equipment 
was  all  that  was  Involved.  Abilene  and  Salisbury  both  indicated  Inadequate  teacher 
preparation  was  a problem,  which  resulted  in  under-utilization  of  the  equipment. 


Expenditures  for  these  activities  follow: 

St.  Landry,  Louisiana 
Dumas,  Arkansas 
Abilene,  Texas 
Sallsbuxy,  North  Carolina 


$5,400.00 

$4,500.00 

$7,500.00 

$1,400.00  (Estimate) 


The  need  for  lockers  at  St.  Landi^,  and  playground  equipment  at  Dumas, 
clearly  existed  and,  to  a limited  degree.  Is  related  to  desegregation.  Urn  need 
for  teacher  Improvement  at  Abilene  and  Salisbury  seems  clear.  Professional 
objcctlvos  for  the  activity  at  Salisbury  and  Abilene  were  reasonably  well-defined 
and  in  these  two  situations  oriented  to  improving  the  quality  of  Instruction. 
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The  design  of  the  activities  at  Abilene  and  Salisbury,  however,  were  weak  In 
two  respects.  First,  responsibility  for  effective  utilization  of  the  equipment  was 
dispersed  among  a number  of  people.  Second,  utilization  was  made  voluntary,  and 
as  a consequence  under-utlllzatlon  resulted,  and  some  of  the  people  who  could  most 
profit  were  not  involved.  This  may  have  resulted  in  part  because  teachers  were  not 
Involved  In  the  planning.  They  are  not  Innovative  actlvltles~use  of  Instant  playback 
has  been  tried,  with  some  evidence  of  success,  elsewhere.  Abilene  and  Salisbury 
could  have  learned  that  successful  use  of  video-tape  playbacks  for  teacher-improvement 
Is  contingent  on  qualified  leadership,  and  provided  for  such  leadership  In  their 
planning. 

Since  little  provision  was  made  for  orderly  evaluation  of  the  activity  at  Abilene 
and  Salisbury,  the  objectives  were  only  partially  reached.  In  the  case  of  St.  Landry, 
the  objective  of  providing  safe  storate  space  for  900  students  was  reached.  Use  of 
the  playground  equipment  by  both  blacks  and  whites  at  Dumas  was  observed  to  be 
extensive. 

From  these  activities,  several  conclusions  emerge: 

(1)  The  question  of  priorities  of  need  arises  since  both  St.  Landry  and 
Dumas  expended  funds  on  equipment  that  generally  Is  the  responsibility 
of  a local  district  to  provide  using  non-federal  funds.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  community  Information  activities,  curr  julum  revision, 
counseling,  etc. , In  these  districts,  there  Is  some  question  whether 
these  purchases  warrant  the  priority  given  them?  The  same  may  be  true 
at  Abilene  and  Salisbury.  Is  the  purchase  of  sophisticated,  somewhat 
expensive  equipment  the  best  way  to  undertake  teacher  Improvement? 

(2)  Salisbury  and  Abilene  suggest  the  need  for  adequate  technical  assistance 
In  planning.  Someone  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion could  have  helped  them  Include  teachers  In  the  planning  and  advised 
the  districts  to  fix  responsibility  In  one  person.  He  could  have 
suggested  they  provide  for  competent  professional  leadership  to 
orient  teachers  to  use  the  equipment  properly  and  help  them  Identify 
the  correct  shortcomings  in  iheir  performance. 


(3)  If  on-going  evaluation  procedures  had  been  structured  Into  the 
activity  at  Abilene  and  Salisbury,  some  of  the  shortcomings 
could  have  been  Identified  early  and  corrected. 

(4)  The  purchase  of  expensive  hardware  by  relatively  unsophisticated 
districts  Is  questionable. 

Facilities  Improvement 

Four  districts  purchased  portable  classrooms.  St.  Landry,  La. , brought  7 
portable  rooms  becuase  of  Immediate  need  for  space  at  two  elementary  schools, 
the  senior  high  school,  and  the  industrial  arts  high  school.  Charlotte- Mecklenburg, 
North  Carolina,  Is  using  8 portable  rooms  at  paired  elementary  schools.  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  erected  10  portable  rooms  using  school  employee  and  student  labor  to 
accommodate  300  students.  Polk  County,  Florida  Is  planning  on  using  a mobile 
room  stocked  with  professional  books  and  materials  on  inter-racial  relations. 
Individualized  instruction,  and  Instructional  techniques.  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
mobile  professional  library  circulating  to  the  schools  to  provide  teachers  with 
up-to-date  material  for  their  professional  reading  and  Improvement.  It  was  not 
yet  In  operation  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 

The  use  of  these  units  at  St.  Landry,  Charlotte-Mecklenburgand  Tuscaloosa 
seems  clearly  warranted  because  of  shifts  In  student  populations  brought  about 
by  desegregation.  They  provide  Instant  classroom  space  for  relatively  modest 
sums  compared  with  the  cost  of  permanent  facilities. 

One  district,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  modernized  the  entrance  and  rear 
exit  of  a formerly  all  black  school  in  an  attempt  to  attract  white  parents  to  make 
use  of  this  seriously  run-down  facility. 

Expenditures  for  these  activities  follow: 

St.  Landry,  Louisiana,  7 units  $70,000 

Cbarlotte-Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  $80,000 

8 units 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  10  units  $34,914 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  rebuUdlng 
of  front  and  rear  exits 


$ 1,500 


A possible  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  sometimes  temporary  facilities  have 
a way  of  becoming  permanent.  In  this  instance,  portables  might  encourage  Boards 
of  Education  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  issue  of  building  permanent  facilities  to 
accommodate  student  populations  that  overcrowd  already  existing  buildings.  While 
the  motivation  at  Salisbury  is  commendable  and  the  appearance  of  the  school  was 
improved,  the  basic  problem  of  a previously  neglected  facility  still  remains.  It 
should  either  be  modernized  or  replaced  using  local  and  state  funding  sources. 

Busing 

There  were  two  activities  observed,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  and  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina.  At  Tuscaloosa,  under  the  desegregation  plan,  a number 
of  students  attending  the  vocational  program  were  transferred  to  schools  not 
offering  the  vocational  programs  in  which  th^  were  enrolled,  or  in  which  they 
were  interested.  Sonae  had  been  in  the  vocational  program  as  long  as  three 
years.  To  accommodate  the  vocational  education  needs  of  these  students,  they 
were  programmed  part-time  in  their  assigned  school  and  part-time  at  the 
vocational  fhoility.  Transportation  had  to  be  provided  for  them  between  the  two 
schools.  Using  ESAP  funds  two  small  busses  were  purchased  and  two  drivers 
hired.  No  unusual  problems  were  encountered  in  working  out  this  arrangement 
at  Tuscaloosa. 

Unless  the  vocational  students  were  to  be  penalized  educationally  and 
handiciqpped  programmatioally,  clearly  an  arrangement  of  tills  kind  was  necessary. 
It  seems  obvious  the  condition  arose  cUrectly  because  of  the  desegregation  plan. 
Provision  of  transportation  tiierefore,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  be  a reasonable 
expenditure  of  ESAP  funds. 

At  Greenville,  court  ordered  cross-busing  caused  transportation  scheduling 
problems.  Bus  routes  and  stops  were  established  by  trial  and  error  during  1970-71. 
The  objective  was  to  computerize  scheduling  for  1971-72.  ESAP  provided  money  to 
employ  tiie  computer  eoqperts  needed  to  automate  tiie  scheduling.  One  hundred 
8<tiibol8  with  6,600  minority  and  25,500  non-minority  students  were  involved. 
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The  cost  to  ESAP  at  Tuscaloosa  was  $15, 177;  at  Greenville  $3,326. 

The  only  question  that  arises  is  whettier  or  not  the  Tuscaloosa  Board  of 
Education  could  have,  and  perhaps  should  have,  made  provision  for  these  two 
buses  and  two  drivers  in  its  regular  transportation  budget  or  in  its  vocational 
education  budget,  and  used  the  ESAP  money  allotted  to  this  activity  for  some 
other  eligible  ESAP  purpose. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PARENT  AND  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRES 

As  a supplement  to  the  field  case  studies  In  Phase  II,  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  a sample  of  parents  and  teachers  to  solicit  further  Information  about  ESAP 
activities.  Parents  were  asked  questions  primarily  about  community  information 
activities  In  their  school  district, while  teachers  were  asked  to  Indicate  the  activities 
In  which  they  were  participants  and  to  name  the  source  of  funding  which  made  their 
participation  possible. 

Inherent  In  the  data  for  both  parents  and  teachers  Is  one  facet  common  to  all 
mailed  surveys — lower  number  of  respondents  return  the  complete  questionnaires 
than  could  be  achieved  with  on-slte  Interviews.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the  small 
number  of  respondents  returning  questionnaires,  some  Interesting  points  about  ESAP 
activities  emerge . 

PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  Phase  II  In-depth  analysis  of  20  districts  with  exemplary  programs  was 
designed  to  Include  a survey  of  a sample  of  parents  of  children  In  the  public  school 
system.  With  primary  interest  In  the  areas  of  community  Information  and  community 
understanding,  a brief,  structured  survey  instrument  was  developed  to  secure  infor- 
mation across  all  districts  in  a consistent  manner.  After  pretesting,  which  demon- 
strated the  instrument  to  be  workable,  the  survey  was  administered  by  mall. 

Prior  to  use,  approval  of  the  instrument  (see  attachment  I)  was  obtained  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as  required  by  regulations.  Samples 
were  drawn  for  the  Phase  n ESAP  districts  based  upon  the  student  enrollment  In  the 
LEA.  The  following  rules  were  followed: 


LEA  Student  Enrollment 


Approximate 
Sample  Size 


Number  of  LEAs 


Less  than  20, 000 
20,000  to  60,000 
More  than  60, 000 


200 

300 

400 


15 

3 

2 


A systematic  process  was  used  to  draw  parent  samples  In  each  district.  Where 
student  enrollment  data  were  centrally  located  at  LEA  district  offices,  a random 
start,  fixed  interval  sampling  technique  was  used  to  select  the  desired  number  of 
names.  Where  enrollment  data  were  not  In  central  offices,  the  sampling  procedure 
was  conducted  using  files  at  several  randomly  selected  schools.  In  several  cases 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  LEAs  draw  the  sample  from  their  files  according  to 
RMC  specific  sampling  Instructions.  Through  these  procedures  lists  of  parent  names 
and  addresses  became  available  for  17  of  the  20  districts  within  the  necessary  time 

period.  Mailing  took  place  during  May  and  June,  as  the  various  lists  became  avail- 

% 

able  from  the  LEAs. 

Telephone  follow-up  was  originally  planned  If  time  and  resources  permitted. 

This  plan  could  not  be  Implemented,  however,  due  to  time  constraints  and  the  lower 
than  anticipated  questionnaire  rate  of  return.  This  rate,  16  percent,  did  not  Justify 
additional  expenditures.  In  the  time  available.  It  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  rate 
could  be  raised  to  a significantly  higher  level. 


The  response  rate  for  the  survey  was,  as  just  mentioned,  16  percent,  with  a 
variation  across  the  districts  from  six  percent  to  35  percent.  Although  the  overall 
rate  Is  not  a low  rate  of  return  for  a general  mall  survey,  It  had  been  hoped  that 
parents  would  comprise  a special  Interest  group  which  could  be  expected  to  respond 
at  a higher  rate,  providing  a large  enough  sample  per  district  to  permit  district 
comparisons.  In  this,  we  have  been  disappointed. 


RESULTS 


The  wide  variation  In  response  rate  required  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  question  of  bias  being  Introduced  Into  the  sample  from  this  source.  Responses 
to  several  questions  (Questions  1,  5a,  and  10)  were  examined,  by  district,  to 
determine  if  the  pattern  of  responses  from  low  response  rate  districts  was  signifi- 
cantly  different  from  the  pattern  of  responses  from  districts  with  a high  response 
rate.  No  trend  or  pattern  emerged  In  the  responses  as  the  response  rate  increased 
from  six  to  35  percent.  Thus  one  can  conclude  that  over  this  range  response 
patterns  are  independent  of  response  rate.  RMC  concluded  that  responses  from 
the  districts  could  be  aggregated  without  fear  of  bias. 

An  Overview 

Such  an  aggregation  across  districts  is  presented  in  Table  4-1.  Total  responses 
as  well  as  responses  a minority-non-minority  categorization  are  shown.  It  can 
be  seen  that  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  parents  responding,  46  percent,  recalled 

they  were  worried  in  the  fall  of  1970  about  their  children  attending  a desegregated 
school.  However,  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  64  percent  thought  the  desegregation 
process  in  their  district  was  ’’going  along  okay, " and  seven  percent  thought  It  was 
"moving  too  slowly, " leaving  only  29  percent  indicating  that  desegregation  was 
"moving  too  fast. " 

Several  questions  dealt  with  the  desire  for  information  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  supplying  of  information  by  tiie  schools.  While  almost  70  percent  of  the  res- 
pondents indicated  that  parents  were  seeking  more  information  about  the  operations 
of  the  school  and  the  effects  of  desegregation  in  the  1970-71  school  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year,  only  45  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  schools  were 
sig)plying  more  information  that  year  than  in  the  previous  one.  In  addition,  in  rating 
what  the  school  ^stem  was  doing  to  ease  parent  and  student  worries  about  the 
effects  of  desegregation,  almost  45  percent  indicated  a rating  cf  "excellent”  or 
"good”  while  about  55  percent  indicated  only  "fair”  or  "poor. " Community  involve- 
ment was  viewed  by  about  40  percent  of  the  parent  respondents  as  unchanged.  How- 
ever, of  the  remaining  respondents,  63  percent  perceived  greater  community 
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Table  4-1 

number  and  percent  of  responses 

BY  MINORITY  AND  NON-MINORITY  RESPONDENTS 


1.  Feeling  about  children  attending 
desegregated  school 

Pleased 
Didn’t  care 
Worried 

2.  Feeling  about  desegregation 
process 

Moving  too  slowly 
Gtolng  along  okay 
Moving  too  fiast 

3.  Parents  seeking  more  information 

True 
False 

4.  Schools  supplying  more  InformattoB 

True 
False 

5.  Rating  of  school  system's  easing 
of  worries  about  des^re^Ho*' 

Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

6.  Community  Involvement 

More  involved 
Less  involved 
No  change 

7.  Desegr^tlon  process 

Very  easy 
Easy 
Difficult 
Very  difficult 


Minority 


Number 


94 

34 

33 


25 

130 

8 


120 

42 


105 

53 


26 

62 

64 

9 


84 

18 

60 


25 

85 

44 

8 


Percent 


59 

21 

20 


15 

80 

5 


74 

26 


67 

33 


IG 

38 

40 

6 


52 

11 

37 


15 

53 

27 

5 


O 

;ric 


119 


116 


Non-Minority 


Number 


90 

125 

258 


17 

270 

178 


324 

154 


183 

297 


62 

131 

136 

152 


163 

125 

189 


26 

180 

177 

89 


Total 


Percent 

Number 

Percent 

19 

184 

29 

26 

159 

25 

55 

291 

46 

4 

42 

7 

58 

400 

64 

38 

186 

29 

68 

444 

69 

32 

196 

31 

38 

288 

45 

62 

350 

55 

13 

88 

14 

27 

193 

30 

28 

200 

31 

32 

161 

25 

34 

247 

39 

26 

143 

22 

40 

249 

39 

6 

51 

8 

38 

265 

42 

37 

221 

35 

19 

97 

15 

involvement  and  only  37  percent  thous^t  there  was  less.  Overall,  the  respondents 
were  about  equally  divided  in  their  view  of  the  desegregation  process  being  "easy" 
or  "very  easy"  as  opposed  to  "difficult"  or  "very  difficult. " 

The  Influence  of  Race 

Perhaps  of  more  interest  than  this  aggregated  tabulation  is  the  response  to  break- 
down by  race.  In  the  analysis  of  Phase  I,  race  of  the  respondent  was  found  to  be  an 
important  explanatory  variable.  Similarly,  in  this  survey  of  parents,  the  feelings 
and  responses  of  the  members  of  the  minority  groups  are  seen  to  be  markedly  different 
from  the  members  of  the  non-minority  grotq>.  One  can  note  that  the  proportion  of 
positive  responses  to  every  question  is  higher  for  minority  group  members  than 
for  non-minority  group  members. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  if  this  variation  in  response  pattern  between 
minority  and  non-mlnorlty  group  members  Is  significant.  For  each  set  of  responses 
in  Table  4-1  the  chi-square  value  was  calculated  and  tested  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level.  Except  in  the  case  of  Item  3,  the  sets  of  responses  from  those  of 
minority  group  members  were  significantly  different  from  those  of  non-mlnorlty 
group  members.  Thus,  significantly  more  minority  group  members  recalled  that 
they  were  pleased  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970-71  school  year  about  their  children 
attending  des^regated  schools.  Also,  significantly  more  minority  group  members 
regard  the  school  systems'  efforts  to  disseminate  information  and  ease  worries 
about  desegregation  In  a positive  way.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  race  of  respondents 
Is  an  important  explanation  of  variations  in  response. 

ESAP  Community  Information  Programs 

Three  of  the  17  districts  In  this  survey  of  parents  had  as  one  of  their  ESAP 
activities  a community  information  project  which  concentrated  on  using  media  to 
provide  school  information  to  the  community.  These  districts— Durham,  North 
Carolina,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas— were  examined 
more  closely  in  comparison  with  the  remaining  districts  with  regard  to  the  responses 
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to  selected  questions.  Two  approaches  were  taken,  one  to  assess  possible  differ- 
ences In  sources  of  Information  and  one  to  assess  possible  differences  In  Impact 
of  school  and  school  district  Information  on  parents  In  the  districts  with  the  commu- 
nity Information  activities  and  on  parents  In  districts  without  such  activities. 

With  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  parents  received  Information,  media 
and  non-media  sources  were  contrasted  both  In  groups  and  by  Individual  source: 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  children,  neighbors,  teachers,  community  organi- 
zations, and  other  sources.  Different  patterns  of  response  between  the  three  districts 
with  community  Information  activities  and  the  remaining  districts  were  not  observed, 
and  the  frequency  of  mention  of  media  versus  non-media  sources  did  not  distinguish 

the  three  districts  from  the  14. 

To  assess  possible  differences  in  Impact  of  information  on  parents,  the  responses 
to  several  questions  were  eamlned  and  ranked  by  district.  01  Interest  were  the 
percent  otparenU  giving  an  "exoeUenf  or  "good”  rating  to  the  school  system  for 
easing  parent  and  student  worries  about  the  effects  of  desegregation,  the  percent 
of  parents  perceiving  greater  communlbr  Involvement  In  the  1970-71  school  year 
compared  to  1969-70,  and  the  percent  of  parents  responding  "true"  to  the  statement 
that  "schools  are  supplying  more  Information  about  operattons  of  the  school  and  the 
effects  of  desegregation  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year."  The  emergence  of  a 
pattern  of  response  lor  the  three  districts  would  be  of  Interest,  but  again,  no  patterns 
were  apparent.  However,  San  Antonio,  the  one  district  In  the  Phase  ff  Sample 
having  undertaken  an  eatenslve  community  Information  project,  appeared  near 
the  top  of  the  rankings  In  the  responses  to  the  three  relevant  questions. 

Conclusions 

The  use  of  parent  questionnaire  did  not  produce  the  results  hoped  for  because 
of  the  low  16  percent  response  rate.  A total  of  about  640  responses  were  received 
from  17  LEAs.  But  the  responses  that  were  received  Indicated  that  collectively 
parents  felt  much  better  about  desegregation  late  In  the  school  year  than  at  the  start. 
They  were  about  equally  divided  In  rating  the  difficulty  of  the  desegregation  process, 
and  in  rating  what  the  districts  were  doing  to  ease  parent  and  student  worries  about 
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the  effects  of  desegregation.  The  race  of  the  respondent  was  found  to  be  an  im> 
portant  explanation  of  variations  in  response,  with  black  parents  consistently  feeling 
more  positive  about  desegregation  effects  and  associated  LEA  actions.  From  an 
examination  df  the  three  LEAs  having  ESAP  community  information  activities  aimed 
at  the  general  community,  no  patterns  emerged. 

In  short,  the  effects  of  ESAP  on  parents  was  encouraging,  but  Inconclusive, 
partly  because  of  the  low  response  rate. 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Introduction 

While  tbe  Phase  II  evaluation  was  Intended  to  be  an  In-depth  look  at  20  sites 
and  case  studies  were  developed  for  each  of  the  sites.  It  was  felt  that  more  concrete 
data  should  be  collected  from  ESAP  participants.  Since  many  of  the  sites  spent 
money  on  programs  for  teachers,  it  seemed  feasible  to  ask  teachers  to  comment  on 
those  facets  of  ESAP  activities  directly  related  to  them. 

Original  sample  selection  for  recipients  of  teacher  questionnaires  was  Intended 
to  be  100  percent — e.  g. , all  teachers  wdio  had  participated  in  an  ESAP  activity  within 
an  LEA  were  to  receive  questionnaires.  This,  of  course,  assumed  that  each  LEA 
had  a list  of  teachers  who  had  participated  In  ESAP  activities.  Requests  were 
made  of  each  of  the  LEA  project  directors  for  those  lists.  Some  LEAs  had 
such  lists  while  others  could  Indicate  only  schools  where  activities  had 
taken  place.  Still  other  sites  indicated  that  they  had  no  participants  In  certain 
areas  because  plans  called  for  a summer  workshop  and  participants  had  not  yet  been 
selected.  Therefore  the  teacher  sample  varied  for  each  site.  For  the  most  part, 
the  first  effort  was  to  sample  teachers  who  were  known  participants.  If  this  method 
was  not  successfiil  then  an  effort  was  made  to  sample  teachers  In  ESAP  schools. 

Five  districts  did  not  receive  teacher  questlrnnalres  because  fay  the  time  ffie 

sample  was  decided  upon  the  LEA  had  terminated  the  1970-71  school  year  and  it 
was  felt  that  teachers  would  be  too  difficult  to  locate  at  home  addresses. 
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In  total,  618  teachers  In  15  Phase  n sites  returned  the  questionnaires  (see 
Attachment  II)?  of  the  618,  284  Indicated  that  ESAP  paid  for  an  activity  In  one  of 


the  four  following  areas: 

• 

Parti  - 

Programs  designed  to  change  attitudes  or 
Improve  human  relations; 

• 

Partn  - 

Programs  designed  to  improve  techniques 
In  teaching; 

• 

Partin  - 

Aides;  and 

• 

Partly  - 

Curriculum  revision  programs. 

In  each  case  respondents  were  asked  If  they  participated  In  any  activities  In 
these  four  areas  and,  If  so,  what  source  provided  the  funds*  Table  4-2  shows  the 
distribution  of  respondents,  by  site,  w‘no  Indicated  that  ESA  paid  for  an  activity. 
Table  4-2B  Is  a summary  of  Table  4-2A  and  Includes  the  percent  of  the  total  res- 
pondents for  each  part. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  mentioned  earlier  concerning  sample  selection  of 
teachers,  another  factor  occurred  that  reduced  the  re^nse  rate:  Questionnaires 
were  maUed  near  or  after  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  term  and  teachers  may 
have  felt  that  the  return  of  a mailed  questionnaire  was  not  of  sufficiently  high  enough 
priority  in  light  of  pressing  end-of-school-year  duties.  This  caused  several  cells 
In  *Rible  4-2  to  be  somewhat  small  and  made  separate  analysis  for  LEAs.  However, 
cross-site  analysis  was  conducted  In  which  all  respondents  were  included.  The 
cross-site  analysis  focuses  on  those  questions  dealing  with: 

(1)  what  was  learned, 

(2)  changes  made  as  a result  of  activity  participation, 

(3)  effect  on  desegr^atlon, 

(4)  efifect  on  education,  and 

(5)  attitudes. 
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The  teacher  questionnaire  was  designed  to  pick  up  Information  about  any  and 
aU  activities  that  a teacher  participated  In  regardless  of  source  of  funding.  If  a 
section  did  not  apply,  a teacher  was  able  to  skip  the  section  after  answering  an 
im  roductory  question.  It  was  originally  planned  to  compare  responses  of  ESAP 
funded  teacher  activities  with  non-ESAP  teacher  activities  but  the  ceU  sizes  were 
too  small  for  meanlngjfiil  analysis. 

Cross  Site  Data  Analysis 

In  total  85  teachers  Indicated  that  they  participated  In  an  activity  designed  to 
change  attitudes  or  Improve  human  relations  and  that  ESAP  paid  for  part  or  all  of 
the  activity.  Following  are  a set  of  figures  (l-l  thru  1-5)  for  questions  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9 of  Part  1 of  the  questionnaire  showing  number  of  respondents  and  percentages 

for  each  question . 

Part  I - Programs  Designed  to  Change  Attitudes  or  Improve  Human  Relations 

While  one  quarter  of  the  teachers  who  Indicated  that  ESAP  paid  for  a Part  1 
activity  stated  thty  had  generally  Improved  racial  communications,  15  percent 
mentioned  they  learned  specifically  about  disadvantaged  children  and  ways  to  deal 
with  the  disadvantaged  child  In  the  classroom.  About  eight  percent  of  the  respondents 
Indicated  that  they  "learned  nothing”  or  "learned  nothing  new*^  from  the  ESAP  sponsored 
sessions.  Roughly  ten  percent  of  the  respondents  Indicated  t^t  ESA  paid  for  an 
activity  In  this  area  but  declined  to  elaborate  about  what  they  had  learned. 

About  33  percent  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  participation  In  this  ESAP 
funded  activity  caused  them  to  become  less  authoritarian,  more  open,  responsive, 
aware  and  humanistic.  However,22  percent  related  that  even  though  they  had  partici- 
pated In  a session  they  made  no  changes  In  their  teaching  or  school  activities.  About 
ten  percent  declined  to  answer  and  the  remaining  35  percent  slated  that  because  of  the 
sessions  their  class  ^s  were  made  more  Interesting  through  the  varied  presentation 
of  materials  to  children.  Increased  Individualized  attention  and  a concentrated  effort 
to  help  children  become  less  prejudiced. 


Figure  I-l 


Part  I (N  « 86) 

Question  5:  What  has  happened  so  far  in  the  sessions?  What  have  you  learned? 

No. 

% 

a.  How  to  relate — improved  relationships. 

improved  racial  communications. 

22 

25.8 

b.  New  information  about  disadvantaged  children. 

13 

15.3 

c.  Better  understanding  attitudes  and  behavior  of 

the  opposite  race. 

9 

10.6 

d.  General  educational  information. 

8 

9.5 

e.  Made  aware  other  race  has  teaching  problems. 

7 

8.2 

f.  Learned  nothing. 

7 

8.2 

g.  Discussions  about  desegr^tion. 

5 

5.9 

h.  Miscellaneous. 

5 

5.9 

i.  No  Data. 

9 

10.6 

Figure  r-2 
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Question  6:  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  teaching  or  school  activities  as 
a result  of  these  sessions? 

No. 

% 

a.  More  humanistiC‘>‘>more  open*>more  aware'>> 

more  responsive  and  relaxed. 

28 

32.8 

b.  Made  no  changes. 

19 

22.3 

c.  Present  material  in  a more  varied  way. 

Able  to  stimulate  pupils. 

9 

10.6 

d.  More  individualized  attention  to  students. 

8 

9.5 

e.  Helped  children  become  less  prejudiced. 

6 

7.1 

f.  Miscellaneous. 

7 

8.2 

g.  No  Data. 

8 

9.5 
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Figure  1-3 


Question  7:  To  what  extent  have  these  sessions  sided  the  desegregation  process? 


No. 

% 

a.  A great  deal. 

23 

27.1 

b.  Somewhat. 

36 

42.3 

c.  Very  little. 

19 

22.4 

d.  Not  at  all. 

3 

3.5 

e.  No  data. 

4 

4.7 

Figure  1-4 
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How  did  these  sessions  affect  desegregation  and  education  from  the  teachers' 
point  of  view?  Only  27  percent  of  the  respondents  came  out  strongly  In  favor  of 
saying  that  the  sessions  aided  desegregation  a great  deal.  About  42  percent  felt 
they  should  play  safe  and  say  that  the  session  helped  desegregation  somewhat. 
Twenty-six  percent  felt  that  the  sessions  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  desegregation 
process  and  less  than  five  percent  refused  to  answer  the  question. 

How  teachers  felt  about  the  role  the  sessions  played  on  Improving  education 

showed  a somewhat  different  pattern. 

Fewer  teachers  (16  percent  versus  27  percent)  felt  strongly  enough  about  coming 
out  In  favor  of  endorsing  the  sessions  as  having  a great  deal  of  impact  on  improving 
the  quality  of  education.  More  than  half  (50.  5 percent)  ran  for  cover  in  the  "somewhat " 
category,  leaving  the  same  percentage  (26  percent)  of  teachers  feeling  that  the  sessions 
had  little  or  no  impact  on  the  quality  of  education.  A larger  number  of  teachers 
(7  percent  versus  5 percent)  declined  to  respond  to  question  8. 

The  most  interesting  data  in  Part  I Is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  question  (No.  9). 
Teachers  were  asked  to  what  extent  a set  of  statements  were  true  and  the  impact 
the  ESAP  sessions  had  on  the  validity  of  a given  statement.  We  have  seen  that 
respondents  like  the  safety  of  choices  such  as  "somewhat  or  "some"  and  are 
reluctant  to  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  an  "either/or  " or  "yes/no"  stance 
If  we  redefine  the  columns  in  question  9 into  (1)  True  (combination  of  Very  True 
and  Somewhat  True)  and  (2)  False  (Not  True)  and  (3)  No  Data  and  (4)  Much  Effect 
(Combination  of  Some  Effect  and  Considerable  Effect)  and  (5)  No  Effect  and  (6)  No 
Data, we  can  see  a little  more  clearly  how  teachers  felt  about  what  was  happening 
in  their  schools  and  whether  ESAP  had  any  effect  on  what  was  happening: 


True 

False 

No  Data 

Much  Effect 

No  Effect 

No  Data 

1 

2 

i 

4 

1 

t 

t 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

al 

69 

81.2 

9 

10.6 

7 

8.2 

a2 

59 

69.4 

18 

21.2 

8 

9. 4 

bl 

64 

75.3 

5 

5.9 

16 

18.8 

b2 

55 

64.7 

18 

21.2 

12 

14. 1 

cl 

71 

83.5 

6 

7. 1 

8 

9.4 

c2 

59 

69.4 

19 

22.4 

7 

8.2 

dl 

74 

87.1 

3 

3.5 

8 

9.4 

d2 

61 

71.8 

17 

20.0 

7 

8.2 

el 

74 

87.1 

3 

3.5 

8 

9.4 

1 e2 

58 

68.2 

18 

21.2 

9 

10.6 

Now  with  Columns  1 and  2 representing  "True"  and  "Falser,"  respectively,  and 
3 as  "No  Data"  one  can  see  that  the  majority  of  teachers  felt  that  all  five  statements 
were  generally  true  for  their  school  this  year.  Note  that  statement  bl,  "Since  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  there  Is  less  friction  between  white  and  black  teachers" 
caused  18.8  percent  of  respondents  to  leave  the  question  blank,  but  even  so,  75  percent 
felt  that  the  statement  was  true  for  their  school.  Ten  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  it  was  not  true  that  black  teachers  are  more  aware  of  the  problems  that  white 
teachers  face. 

Colunm  4 Indicates  that  teachers  felt  the  sessions  greatly  affected  the  validity 
of  the  statement, while  Column  5 Indicates  that  the  sessions  had  no  effect  on  the 
validity  of  the  statement.  Column  6 is  "No  Data.  " Here  teachers  were  a little 
more  cautious.  There  were  substantial  numbers  of  teachers  who  chose  not  to 
respond  to  the  questions  (a2  - e2). 

About  the  same  percent  of  teachers  (20  percent)  felt  that  in  each  case  (a  - e) 

ESAP  had  no  effect  on  whether  or  not  the  statement  was  true  for  their  school. 

About  ten  percent  of  the  teachers  chose  not  to  respond  to  any  of  the  five  questions 
in  the  "b"  section. 

Part  n - Programs  Designed  to  Improve  Techniques  in  Teaching 

Sixty  teachers  responded  to  questions  dealing  with  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove techniques  in  teaching.  This  section  covers  questions  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
of  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire. 


Figure  II- 1 


Question  6:  V/hat  has  happened  so  far  in  the  sessions  ? What  have  you  learned? 

No. 

% 

a.  Acquired  new  information/skills  in  specific  subject 

• 

matter  area. 

32 

54.2 

b.  Improved  teaching  techniques  in  specific  subject 

matter  area. 

14 

23.7 

c.  Learned  nothing. 

3 

5.1 

d.  Miscellaneous, 

3 

5.1 

e.  No  Data. 

7 

11.9 
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Figure  n-2 


Question  7:  What  changes  have  you  made  In  your  teaching  or  school  activities  as 
a result  of  these  sessions  ? 

No. 

% 

a.  Applied  principles  learned. 

17 

28.8 

b.  Became  more  humanistic,  changed/modified  attitudes. 

11 

18.6 

c.  Made  no  changes. 

7 

11.9 

d.  Included  minority  contributions  in  curricula. 

5 

8.5 

e.  Provided  more  individualized  attention. 

5 

8.5 

f.  Miscellaneous, 

5 

8.5 

9 

15.  2 

g.  No  Data. 

%J 

Figure  II-3 


Question  8:  To  what  extent  have  these  sessions  aided  the  desegregation  process 
at  this  school? 

No. 

% 

a.  A great  deal. 

10 

17.0 

b.  Somewhat. 

26 

44.0 

c.  Very  little. 

15 

25.4 

d.  Not  at  all. 

4 

6.8 

e.  No  Data. 

1 4 
1 

6.  8 

J 

J 

Figure  IV-4 


Question  9:  To  what  extent  have  these  sessions  improved  the  quality  of  education 

No. 

% 

a.  A great  deal. 

17 

28.  8 

b.  Somewhat. 

28 

47.5 

c.  Very  little. 

9 

i5.  2 

d.  JJot  at  all. 

1 

1.7 

1: 

e.  No  Data. 

4 

6.8 
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Part  n - Diacuaslon 


This  activity  to  improve  techniques  in  teaching  was  one  of  the  more  traditional 
aspects  of  teacher  training  for  which  ESAP  funds  were  used.  The  rationale  for 
funding  such  an  activity  was  generally  that  desegregation  brought  about  a shift  from 
homogeneous  to  heterogeneous  groupings  and  teachers  lacked  specific  skills  to  deal 
with  such  a shift.  In  some  school  districts  there  was  also  a more  subtle  reason  for 
funding  teacher-training  with  ESAP  monies:  Since  many  black  teachers  would  be 
working  for  the  first  time  with  predominantly  white  students  and  school  districts, 
the  districts  felt  that  teachers  could  benefit  in  a program  to  upgrade  skills.  As 
figure  n-1  shows,  over  75  percent  of  teachers  in  Part  II  activities  acquired  new 
informatior^  skills,  and  techniques  in  specific  subject  matter  areas. 

How  did  teachers  use  what  they  had  learned?  About  28  percent  directly  applied 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  sessions.  About  18  percent  admitted  to  a change  in 
their  attitudes  and  in  the  way  they  operated  in  the  classrooms.  (Became  more 
humanistic,  less  authoritarian,  etc.)  Nearly  12  percent  said  they  made  no  change; 
15  percent  declined  to  answer. 

In  contrasting  how  the  sessions  aided  desegregation  and  improved  the  quality 
of  education,  more  teachers  felt  the  sessions  did  more  for  education  than  for  de- 
segregation. Thirty-two  percent  felt  that  the  sessions  aided  the  desegregation  pro- 
cess very  little  or  not  at  all.  In  both  cases  about  seven  percent  did  not  answer  the 
question. 

As  in  Part  I,  teachers  were  asked  how  true  a set  of  statements  were  for  their 
school.  By  combining  into  new  columns,  we  get  (1)  True  (Combination  of  Very  True 
and  Somewhat  True),  (2)  False  (Not  True  at  All),  and  (3)  No  Data.  The  same  new 
foils  can  be  used  for  al  - el  and  a2  - ea. 
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Tr 

ue 

False 

2 

No ; 

j 

Data 

' 

True 

1 

False 

2 

No  Data 
> 3 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

al 

50 

83.3 

2 

3.3 

8 

13.3 

a2 

44 

73.4 

8 

13.3 

8 

13.3 

bl 

18 

30.0 

33 

55.0 

9 

15.0 

b2 

27 

45.0 

22 

36.7 

ii 

18.3 

cl 

50 

83.3 

1 

1.7  ' 

9 

15.0 

c2 

33 

55.0 

17 

28.3 

10 

16.7 

dl 

11 

18.4 

38 

63.3 

11 

18.3 

d2 

32 

53.3 

16 

26.7 

12 

20.0 

el 

52 

86.6 

1 

1.7 

17 

11.7 

e2 

31 

51.7 

20 

33.3 

9 

15.0 

There  were  two  questions  that  over  50  percent  of  teachers  said  were  not  true 
at  all: 

bl  - ’White  teachers  still  do  not  like  dealing  with  black 
students”  (55  percent) 

and  the  converse 

dl  - "Black  teachers  still  do  not  like  dealing  with  white 
students" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  questions  bl  and  dl  elicited  a 15  percent  and  18 
percent  ”no  response"  rate  respectively. 

The  other  three  questions  (al,  cl,  and  el)  each  received  over  80  percent  of 
teachers  votes  as  "True"  for  their  schools. 

When  asked  about  the  impact  of  the  sessions  on  questions  bl,  37  percent  of 
the  teachers  felt  the  session  did  have  some  Influence  on  positively  changing  the 
way  white  teachers  felt  about  dealing  with  black  students.  Twenty-seven  percent 
felt  that  the  sessions  had  an  influence  on  positively  changing  the  way  black  teachers 
felt  about  dealing  with  white  students.  The  "no  data"  rates  were  high — b2  = 18  per- 
cent and  d2  = 20  percent. 

There  is  also  some  internal  consistency  in  question  10  a2  and  question  9 of  Part  II. 
In  question  9,  76  percent  of  the  teachers  said  that  the  ESAP  sessions  improved  the 
quality  of  education  at  their  school  and  73  percent  answered  thatjthe  ESAP  funded 
sessions  had  a strong  impact  in  improving  the  academic  performance  of  students 
in  question  10  a2. 

V'.:i34 
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Part  m - Aides 

Sixty-eight  respondents  answered  questions  about  aides  paid  by  ESAP.  The 
following  figures  cover  questions  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  Part  IV  of  the  teacher 
questionnaire. 


Figure  ni-1 


Question  3:  How  long  does  the  aide  work  with  your  class  per  week? 

No. 

% 

a.  Less  than  three  hours  weekly. 

19 

27.9 

b.  Four  to  ten  hours  weekly. 

23 

33.9 

c.  Eleven  to  17  hours  weekly. 

2 

2.9 

d.  Eighteen  to  24  hours  weekly. 

11 

16.2 

e.  More  than  25  hours  weekly. 

9 

13.2 

f.  No  data. 

4 

5.  9 

Figure  III-2 


Question  6:  How  much  training  did  the  aide  or  teacher  associate  receive  before 
working  in  your  classroom? 

No!  1 

, % “ “ 

a.  Don’t  know. 

22 

32.4 

b.  Few  hours  orientation. 

26 

38. 1 

c.  One  to  two  weeks  of  training. 

4 

5.9 

d.  More  than  two  weeks  training. 

3 

4.4 

e.  Receives  on-the-job  training. 

4 

5.9 

f.  Received  no  training. 

4 

5.9 

1 g.  No  data. 

5 

7.4 

1 

Figure  m-3 


Question  7:  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  teaching  or  school  activities  since 
the  aide  began  working? 

No. 

% ^ 

a.  Relieved  of  clerical  duties. 

5 

7.4 

b.  Aide  works  with  small  groups. 

6 

8.8 

c.  Made  a team-teaching  arrangement. 

2 

2.9 

e.  Aide  worked  with  slow  students. 

6 

8.  8 

f.  Aide  worked  with  whole  class. 

2 

2.  9 

g.  More  time  for  professional  duties. 

13 

19. 1 

h.  More  time  for  planning. 

4 

5.  9 

i.  Made  no  changes. 

1 

6 

8.  8 

j.  More  creative. 

2 

2.9 

k.  Individualized  work. 

10 

14.7 

/ 

1 

1.  No  data. 

12 

17.  8 

Figure  III-4 

Question  8:  To  what  extent  does  an  aide  in  your  classroom  ease  problems  due  to 
desegregation? 

No. 

% 

a.  A great  deal. 

16 

23.  5 

b.  Somewhat. 

16 

23.  5 

c.  Very  little. 

8 

11.  8 

d.  Not  at  all. 

20 

29.  4 

e.  No  data. 

8 

11.  8 
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Figure  ni-5 


\ 

V 


Figure  III-6 


Question  10 

Very 

True 

Some- 

what 

True 

Not  At 
All 
True 

Nc 

Dal 

ta 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

a. 

Students  perform  poorly  with  any  aide 
regardless  of  race. 

1 

1.5 

7 

10.3 

57 

83.8 

3 

4.4 

b. 

Black  teachers  are  uneasy  when  a white 
aide  is  assigned  to  their  classes. 

- 

0 

6 

8.8 

48 

70.6 

14 

20.6 

c. 

Only  an  aide  of  the  same  race  as  the 
student  is  capable  of  motivating  that 
student  to  better  performance. 

— 

0 

6 

8.8 

57 

83.8 

5 

7.4 

d. 

A white  teacher  is  more  careful  in  her 
treatment  of  black  students  when  a black 
aide  is  present. 

2 

2.9 

11 

16.2 

46 

67.7 

9 

13.2 

e. 

Newly  desegregated  schools  need  aides 
more  than  any  other  type  of  schools. 

16 

23.5 

27 

39.7 

17 

25.0 

8 

11.8 
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Part  ni  - Discusston 

The  characteristics  and  duties  of  the  ESAP  aide  program  were  generally  no 
different  from  other  aide  programs.  Aides  generally  performed  traditional  tasks 
and  teachers  viewed  aides  as  support  staff  to  relieve  them  of  non-toaching  tasks. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  aides  helped  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education,  while  only  seven  percent  did  not  agree. 

In  the  area  of  school  desegregation,  approximately  one-half  of  the  teachers 
responding  felt  that  the  aides  had  eased  problems  in  that  process.  Roughly  40 
percent  of  the  teacher  respondents,  however,  felt  that  aides  had  had  little  or  no 

Impact  In  that  area. 

ESAP  aides  were  generally  spread  so  thinly  (usually  less  than  ten  hours  per 
week  with  any  one  teacher)  that  realistically  they  may  have  been  unable  to  have 
much  Impact  on  either  raising  quality  of  education  or  aiding  with  desegregation 
problems. 

Most  aides  received  very  little  training  for  their  tasks.  Training  for  aides 
Is  something  everyone  talks  about,  but  few  districts  Implement.  Aides  are  para- 
professlonals  whose  qualifications  often  just  Include  a willing  and  cooperative 
personality,  love  of  children,  and  a flexible  schedule.  While  previous  experience 
or  relevant  coursework  Is  always  desired,  systems  hiring  aides  don’t  usually 
make  too  many  stiff  requirements. 

As  a result,  systems  often  employ  personnel  who  have  few  skills  that  can  be 
Implemented  In  a classroom  environment.  Untrained  aides  often  work  with  students 
who  have  learning  pioblems  while  the  professional  teacher  works  with  the  average 
or  above  average  student  (see  Fiture  in-7).  In  many  cases,  however,  the  aide 
performs  non-teaching  tasks  either  because  that  Is  the  role  the  teachers  ask  of  the 
aide  or  because  the  teacher  feels  the  aide  Is  not  qualified  for  anything  else.  Tho 
crux  of  the  problem  then  Is  the  amount  of  specific  training  aides  receive  In  relation 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  ease  problems  due  to  desegregation  or  Improve  the 
quality  of  education.  Almost  all  the  data  about  aide  training  were  concentrated  In 
two  categories:  either  the  teachers  didn’t  know  what  type  of  training  aides  received. 
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or  aides  only  received  a few  hours  orientation.  So  usually  aides  were  not  specifically 
prepared  for  the  classroom  environment  in  which  they  workedc 

Figure  III- 7 


Teachers*  Responses  to  Ques 

Works  specifically  with  slow  learners 
Works  specifically  with  small  groups 
Tutors  individual  students 
Relieves  teachers  of  clerical  duties 


ions  Regarding  Duties  of  Aides 


2 

Dorchester 

Charlotte^ 

Durham^ 

33% 

65% 

64% 

67% 

46% 

79% 

58% 

34% 

79% 

58% 

46% 

57% 

Part  IV 

There  were  71  teachers  who  Indicated  that  ESAP  funded  some  type  of  curriculum 
revision  during  the  1970-71  school  year.  The  following  figures  display  data  from 
questions  3,  4,  5,  and  7 of  Part  IV  of  the  questionnaire. 


Question  3:  What  are  the  primary  benefits  or  effects  of  the  new  curricula  In  your 

classroom?  — . 

No. 

Percent  ^ 

a. 

Pupils  more  relaxed-willing  to  participate. 

2 

2.8 

b. 

Strengthened  some  weaknesses. 

1 

1.4 

c. 

More  knowledge  about  minorities. 

6 

8.5 

d. 

Improved  race  relation-appreciation  of  multi- 
cultural values. 

6 

8.5 

e. 

Stimulates  learning  creativity. 

6 

8.5 

f. 

Improved  discipline. 

2 

2.8 

g- 

Provided  materials. 

21 

29.6 

h. 

Nothing. 

6 

8.5 

1. 

Individualized  work. 

7 

9.9 

J. 

No  data. 

14 

19.5 

Numbers  will  not  sum  to  100%  since  teachers  were  free  to  indicate  all  the 
tasks  that  aides  performed. 

2.  Percentages  reported  for  three  districts  having  highest  responses  regarding 
aide  program. 
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Figure  IV-2 


Question  4:  To  what  extent  has  the  curriculum  revision  program  helped  aid  the 
desegregation  process  at  this  school? 


No. 

% 

a. 

A great  deal. 

16 

22.5 

b. 

Somewhat. 

36 

50.7 

c. 

Very  little. 

5 

7.0 

d. 

Not  at  all. 

8 

11.3 

e. 

No  data. 

6 

8.  5 

Figure  IV-3 


Question  5:  To  what  extent  has  curriculum  revision  Improved  the  quality  of  education 


at  this  school  ? 

No. 

% 

a.  A great  deal 

18 

25.4 

b.  Somewhat. 

41 

57.7 

c.  Very  little. 

4 

5.6 

d.  Not  at  all. 

1 

1.4 

e.  No  data. 

V 

9.9 
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Part  IV  - Discussion 


Although  many  sites  have  planned  to  have  some  t3i)e  of  curriculum  revisions, 
most  put  it  off  until  the  summer  of  1971.  Those  that  had  teacher  participants  in  a 
curriculum  revision  activity  generally  saw  this  activity  as  providing  new  materials 
(generally  oriented  to  increasing  children's  knowledge  about  minority  contributions) 
for  use  this  school  year.  About  70  percent  of  teachers  felt  curriculum  revision  had 
some  impact  on  aiding  the  desegregation  process  and  about  80  percent  saw  the 
materials  as  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

To  make  the  attitude  questions  a little  more  meaningful  the  data  are  regrouped 
here  in  terms  of  (1)  True,  (2)  False,  (3)  Not  Applicable,  and  (4)  No  Data  for  question 
7. a.  1.  - d.  1.  and  7. a. 2.  - d.  2. 


True 

I'also 

True 

False  1 

True 

False 

True 

False 

1 

2 

5 

\ 

1 

1 

• 1 

2 

3 

4 

No 

% 

No. 

~ir 

No. 

No. 

% 



'No. 

>J0. 

% . 

No. 

% 

No. 

'•‘b 

a.  1. 

49 

60.0 

4 

5.6 

9 

12.7 

9 

12.7 

a.  2. 

46 

64.9 

7 

9.9 

10 

14.0 

8 

11.2 

b.l. 

50 

70.6 

G 

8.5 

8 

11.3 

7 

9.7 

b.2. 

36 

50.7 

6 

6.5 

19 

26.8 

10 

14.0 

0.  1. 

25 

35.2 

16 

t2.B 

16 

22.5 

14 

19.8 

C.2. 

27 

38.0 

20 

26.2 

13 

18.3 

11 

15.5 

d.l. 

43 

59.1 

7 

9.9 

11 

15.5 

11 

15.5 

d.2. 

41 

57.8 

8 

11.2 

11 

11.5 

11 

15.5 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  the  data  returned  from  the  20  Phase  II  sites  was  less  than  anticipated, 
enough  teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaire  for  an  assessment  to  be  made  of 
teacher  training  activities  (includes  teacher  aides  and  curriculum  revision  activities 
also) . 

Most  teachers  felt  they  had  learned  new  information,  skills,  or  techniques  while 
participating  in  an  ESAP  activity.  More  teachers  regarded  the  four  activities  as 
being  more  directed  toward  Improving  the  quality  of  education  rather  than  easing 
problems  due  to  desegregation.  Part  of  this  feeling  may  have  been  due  to  the  fairly 
traditional  aspects  of  the  bulk  of  teacher  training  programs  funded  under  ESAP. 

The  most  important  question  in  the  questionnaire  was  "What  changes  have  you 
made  as  a result  of  these  ESAP  sponsored  activities?"  The  data  were  not  overwhelmingly 
positive.  Some  teachers  said  they  had  made  changes  because  of  participation  in  a 


seminar,  but  a goodly  number  also  said  that  they  made  little  or  no  changes.  Perhaps 
part  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  natural  reluctance  of  teachers  to  make  abrupt 
changes  In  their  method  of  teaching  and  partly  because  they  truly  learned  nothing  new. 

Teachers'  responses  on  the  attitude  questions  wetQ  fairly  predictable  and  the 
most  outstanding  facet  was  the  percentage  of  teachers  ^ndio  refused  to  answer  questions 
dealing  with  the  sensitive  subject  of  prejudice. 
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A Division  of  Resource  Management  Corporation 


Attachment  I 


INCORPORATED 


Dear  Parent: 

t i. 

This  school  district  is  one  of  twenty  in  the  country  that  was  selected 
by  a number  of  outside  sources  as  part  of  an  evaluation  of  school  desegregation. 
Resource  Management  Corporation,  Inc.  (RMC)  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  is 
conducting  this  important  study  under  contract  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Because  we  can’t  write  to  every  parent,  you  have  been  chosen  at 
random  to  tell  us  a little  bit  about  the  community's  feelings  about  the  school's 
desegregation  activities.  We  are  asking  parents  about  the  schools  because 
we  feel  that  what  you  have  to  say  is  important.  We  are  interested  in  your 
opinions  and  your  Impressions  of  the  school  system.  Therefore,  please 
complete  the  brief  questions  that  follow  and  return  them  directly  to  RMC  in 
the  enclosed  envelope. 

However,  what  you  tell  us  is  strictly  confidential.  It  is  important  that 
you  give  your  personal  opinions— not  as  you  feel  someone  else  would  answer. 

We  urge  that  one  parent  complete  the  questionnaire  as  best  he  (she)  can  ly 
himself  (herself).  All  answers  will  be  completely  anonymous.  Only  tabulated 
results,  which  have  no  association  with  your  name,  will  be  included  in  the 
final  report  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 


Paul  F.  Dienemann 
Program  Director  - Phase  n 
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7910  Woodmont  Avnu»,  B»th0sd»,  Maryland  30014  Phona  (301)  057-1810 


OMB  51  - S 71021 

Approval  Expires  December  31,  1971 


PARENT  SURVEY 


1.  Where  do  you  get  news  about  what 
Is  going  on  In  your  school  district  ? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


Radio  

Television • 

Newspapers  

Your  children • 

Neighbors  

Teachers  

Community  organizations  . . . 

School  newsletterr  

No  one  

Other  (SPECIFY) 


2.  What  are  the  three  best 

sources  of  information  about 
school  activities  and  programs  ? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


Not  applicable  

Radio 

Television 

Newspapers 

Your  children 

Neighbors  

Teachers 

Community  organizations  . . . 

School  newsletters  

Other  (SPECIFY) 


3.  During  the  past  months  how  many 
times  have  you  heard  or  seen 
news  pertaining  to  school  activities 
and  events  from  the  following 
sources  ? (FILL  IN  NUMBER  FOR 
each  SOURCE) 


Number  of  Times 

Radio  

Television  

Newspapers  

Your  children  

Neighbors  

Teachers  

Community  organizations  

School  newsletters  

Other  (SPECIFY) 
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4.  What  are  the  t5rpes  of  school 
activities  and  programs  about 
which  you  have  received  infor- 
mation this  school  year  ? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


Student  academic  activities  . . D 

Student  social  activities  O 

Student  athletic  activities  ....  □ 

New  services  for  students  ....  Q 

New  staff  hired D 

Special  community  programs  . □ 

Changes  in  school 

curriculum  D 

School  remodeling  and  new 

equipment D 

Racial  problems D 

None  D 

Other  (SPECIFY) 

□ 

— — ^ 


5*  Last  fall,  in  September  1970, 
how  did  you  feel  about  your 
children  attending  a desegre- 
gated school?  (CHECK  ONE) 


5a.  How  do  you  feel  now  about  your 
children  going  to  a desegregated 
school?  (CHECK  ONE) 


Pleased D 

Didn't  care  Q 

Worried  D 


Better D 

The  same  D 

Worse n 


6.  How  would  you  rate  what  the  Excellent D 

school  system  is  doing  to  ease  Good  D 

parent  and  student  worries  pair  D 

about  the  effects  of  desegregation?  Poor  □ 

(CHECK  ONE) 


7.  Do  you  think  the  community  is  More  Involved D 

more  actively  Involved  in  school  Lesp  involved  CD 

affairs  this  year  than  last  year?  No  change  D 

(CHECK  ONE) 
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O /T,T  P \CJP  ANSWER  "TRUE"  OR  "FALSE"  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
^STATEMENTS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  (S)  YOUR  CHILDREN  ATTEND) 


a.  "Parents  are  seeking  more  information  about 
the  operations  of  the  school  and  the  effects  o 
desegregation  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year. 


True CIl 

False D 


b.  "Schools  are  supplying  more  information  about  the 
operations  of  the  school  and  the  effects  of 
desegregation  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year. 


True O 

False O 


CHILDREJ^  Did  they  attend  a desegregated 

school  last  year? 

Age  Grade  lYES  or  NOJ 


Are  they  now  attending 
a desegregated  school? 
(YES  or  NO) 


10.  What  dp  you  think  of  the 
desegregation  process  so 
far  in  this  district? 


Moving  too  slowly 
Going  along  O.  K. . 
Moving  too  fast. . . 


11.  How  would  you  describe  the 
desegregation  process  in  this 
school  district? 


Very  easy,  . . . 

Easy 

Difficult 

Very  Difficult 


PERSONAL  DATA 


12.  Sex 


Male. 

' Female 


laa.  Racial  or  Ethnic  Group 
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Black  

White 

Spanish  Surnamed 
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Attachment  II 


0MB  51  - S71021 

Approval  Expires  December  31,  1971 


O 

ERIC 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR  TEACHERS 


School  District: 
Name  of  School: 
Address: 


Zip: 


Type  of  School:  Check  One 

Elementary  (1-6) 

Secondary  (7-12) 

Middle  School 
Other 


SPECIFY  GRADES 
SPECIFY 


Respondent: 

Date: 


Title: 


School  Tel:  ( ^ 


Area 

Code 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

This  school  district  is  one  of  twenty  districts  in  the  country  that  was  selected 
by  a number  of  outside  sources  as  an  exemplary  district  in  implementing  their 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Programs  (ESAP)  and  in  speeding  the  desegregation 
process  with  a minimum  of  difficulty. 

Resource  Management  Corporation,  Inc.  (RMC)  ofBethesda,  Maryland  Is 
conducting  an  In-depth  evaluation  of  these  twenty  districts  to  find  common  factors 
among  them  as  well  as  to  determine  what  combinations  of  local  conditions,  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Programs,  and  participants  enhance  the  desegregation  process. 

This  Interview  Is  one  of  the  data  sources  that  RMC  Is  collecting  to  aid  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  (USOE)  In  making  policy  decisions  about  future  ESA  Programs. 
Your  answers  will  be  completely  anonymous.  Only  tabulated  statistics  which  have 
no  association  with  your  name  will  be  Included  In  the  final  report  to  USOE. 

We  are  asking  for  your  name  and  school  telephone  number  so  that  follow-up 
can  be  made  on  late  respondents.  When  all  follow-up  Is  completed,  this  cover  sheet 
with  your  name  will  be  destroyed. 

We  would  appreciate  a prompt  return  of  this  Interview  In  the  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope , 
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PART  I 

PROGRAMS  TO  CHANGE  ATTITUDES  OR  IMPROVE  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


la.  Since  September  1970 , have 
you  attended  or  participated 
In  any  programo  designed  to 
modify  your  attitudes  about 
working  In  a desegregated 
environment  ? 


Yes O 

No  (GO  TO  PAGE  4) □ 


lb.  (IF  "YES")  What  source 
funded  the  program? 


Emergency  School  Assistance 


Program l — l 

Other  Federal  monies  D 

Local  School  Budget D 

State  Education  monies  □ 

Personal  funds HD 

Don't  Know □ 

Other  (SPECIFY) □ 


2.  How  many  sessions  have  you 
attended  to  date? 


2-5  

□ 

fi-fl  

□ 

10-13  

□ 

14-17  

□ 

More  than  17  

□ 

3.  When  are  the  sessions  held? 


During  school  hours  ...... 

Directly  after  school  hours 

Evenings 

Saturdays  


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


4i  Where  are  the  sessions  held? 


At  this  school 

At  another  public  school  , 
At  a college  or  university 
At  a school  administrative 

building  

At  a civic  center 

Other  (SPECIFY)  __ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


5.  Wlmt  has  l^ppened  so  far  in  the  s.essipns ? What  have  you  learned? 


6.  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  teaching  or  school  activities  as  a result 
of  these  sessions? 


7.  To  \diat  extent  have  these 
jf  sessions  aided  the  desegre- 
gation process  at  this  school? 


A great  deal  ..... ...... ....  ...□ 

Somevrhat . I I 
Very  little  . O 
Not  at  all  - ■ ■ • • • • # ;• ...  .. . .. . . i I 


8.  To  what  extent  have  these 
sessions  improved  the 
quality  of  educaUon  at 
this  school? 


A great  deal  I I 

Somewhat  ...... . .... ...  ........ 

Very  little  . . . ..... ... . . . . . . . . . . □ 

' l^pt  at  ail . . ........ . . . . . . . . . i I 


9.  How  true  are  the  following  statements  about  I 
attitudes  or  Improve  human  relations  ? (Cffi 

a.  1.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
black  teachers  are  more  aware  of  the 
problems  white  teachers  face.  (CIRCLiE 
COLUMN  A) 

a.  2.  Did  this  program  affect  the  situation 
to  any  degree?  (CIRCLE  COLUMN  B) 

the  program  at  this  school  to  no 
CLE  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW) 

COLUMN  A 

Very  Somewhat  Not 
True  True  True 

lodiiy 

COLUMN  B 

Little  Or  Somo  Considerable 

No  Effect  Effect  Effect 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

b.  1.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
there  is  less  friction  between  white  and 
black  teachers.  CIRCLE  COLUMN  A. ) 

b.  2.  Did  this  program  affect  the  situation 
to  any  degree?  (CIRCLE  COLUMN  B) 

12  3 

1 2 3 

c.  1.  This  school  year  white  teachers  are 
relating  more  positively  to  black 
teachers*  CIRCLE)  COLUMN  A) 

C.2.  Did  teacher  participation  In  this 
program  affect  this  condition  to  any 
degree?  (CIRCLE  COLUMN  B) 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

d.  1.  This  school  year  white  teachers  are 
adjusting  to  teaching  black  students 
more  easily.  (CIRCLE  COLUMN  A) 

d.  2.  Did  white  teacher  participation  within 
program  affect  this  condition  to  any 
degree?  (CIRCLE  COLUMN  B) 

12  3 

12  3 

e.  1.  This  school  year  black  teachers  have 

established  good  rapport  with  white 

students.  CIRCLE  COLUMN  A) 

e.  2.  Did  black  teacher  participation  In  this 
program  affect  this  condition  to  any 
degree ? (CIRC LE  CO LUMN  B) 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

□qqp  ppp  □□□, 


8.  To  what  extent  have  these  sessions  A great  deal [~] 

aided  the  desegregation  process  at  Some^^diat  [~] 

this  school?  Very  little  □ 

Not  at  all  □ 


9.  To  what  extent  have  these  sessions  A great  deal Q 

improved  the  quality  of  education  Somewhat □ 

at  this  school?  Very  little □ 

Not  at  all Q 


10.  HoV  true  are  the  following  statements  about  the  program  at  this  school  to 

improve  teaching  techniques  ? (CIRCLE  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW) 

Some-  Not 
Very  what  at  all 

True  True  True 


a.  1.  The  academic  performance  of  many  students  is  12  3 

improving. 

a.  2.  These  sessions  had  a strong  impact  on  improving  12  3 

the  academic  performance  of  students. 

b.  1.  White  teachers  still  do  not  like  dealing  with  black  1 2 3 

students. 

b. 2.  These  sessions  have  had  little  influence  on  ))viiite  12  3 

teachers  liking  to  deal  with  black  students. 

c. I.  White  students  are  responding  favorably  to  black  12  3 

teachers. 

c. 2.  These  sessions  were  a strong  influence  in  the  way  12  3 

white  students  respond  to  black  teachers. 

d.  1.  Black  teachers  still  do  not  like  dealing  with  \diite  12  3 

students. 

d. 2.  These  sessions  have  had  little  influence  on  black  1 2 3 

teachers  liking  to  diei^  with  white  students. 

e.  1.  Black  children  are  responding  favorably  to  white  12  3 

, teachers.  : 

e.  2.  These  sessions  were  a strong  influence  in  the  way  1 2 3 

black  students  respond  to  ivhite  teachers. 


part  m - AroES 


Has  an  aide  or  teacher  associate  been  -Yes 

assigned  to  your  room  on  a regular  No  (GO  TO  PAGE  10) 

basis  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
1970-71  school  year? 


□ 

□ 


lb.  What  source  pays  her  salary?  Emergency  School  Assistance 


Program  Q) 

Other  Federal  Monies  Q 

Regular  School  Budget □ 

State  Education  Monies  |~} 

Local  University  or  College  . . . . □ 

Volunteei>"-No  Salary Q 

Don*t  lOiow I } 

Other  (SPECIFY) □ 


What  does  your  aide  or  teacher 
associate  do  in  the  classroom? 
What  are  her  responsibilities? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


Works  specifically  with  slow 

learners  Qj 

Works  specifically  with 

advanced  students  Q 

Works  specifically  with  small 

groig)s .....  Q 

Tutors  Individual  students Q 

Relieves  teacher  of  clerical 

duties  Q) 

Acts  as  a resource  person  . ....  | | 
Teaches  whole  class  one-half 

of  the  time  Q 

Assists  teacher  in  any  way  she 

is  needed  .....Q 

Othei  (SPECIFY)  □ 


3.  How  long  does  the  aide  work  liess  than  3 hours  weekly .......  HI 

with  your  class  per  week?  4-10  hours  weekly Q 

11-17  hours  weekly Q 

18-24  hours  weekly. Q 

More  than  25  hours  weekly Q 


4.  What  Is  the  aide's  or  teacher  Don't  Know  Q 

associate's  educational  level?  Some  Elementary 

School  (1st  - 6th) n 

Some  Junior  High  (7th  -9th) Q 

Some  High  School  (loth -12th). .. . Q 

Some  College. Q 

Two  Year  College  Degree Q 

Four  Year  College  Degree Q 

Some  Graduate  School  □ 

Completed  Graduate  School □ 

Other  (SPECIFY) □ 


5.  To  which  racial  or  ethnic  group  Black  □ 

does  the  aide  belong?  White  Q 

Spanish  Sumamed  Q 

Other  (SPECIFY) , -•  □ 


6.  How  much  training  did  the  aide  Don't  Know □ 

or  teacher  associate  receive . Few  hours  orientation  .........  [~~] 

before  working  in  your  class-  1-2  weeks  of  training  ... Q 

room?  More  than  2 weeks  of  training  . . Q 

Receives  On- the- Job  training  .. . Q 
Received  no  training  .......... . □ 


7.  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  teaching  or  school  activities  since  the 
aide  began  working? 


8.  To  what  exteii  does  an  aide  In  A great  deal 

your  classroom  ease  problems  Somewhat  . , 

due  to  desegregation?  Very  little 

Not  at  all  . . 


9.  To  what  extent  does  an  aide  in  A great  deal 

your  classroom  Improve  the  Somewhat . • ■ 

quality  of  education  ? Very  little  . 

Not  at  all . . 


10.  In  the  course  of  this  project,  we  have  heard  many  statements  about  aides. 
To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  following  statements  are  true  for  this  school? 
(CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW) 


' 

Some- 

Not 

Very 

what 

at  all 

True 

True 

True 

a. 

"Students  perform  poorly  with  any  aide 
regardless  of  race. " 

1 

2 

3 

b. 

"Black  teachers  are  uneasy  when  a white 
aide  is  assigned  to  their  classes. " 

1 

2 

3 

c. 

"Only  an  aide  of  the  same  race  as  the 
student  Is  capable  of  motivating  that 
student  to  better  performance. " 

1 

2 

3 

d. 

"A  white  teacher  is  more  careful  in  her 
treatment  of  black  students  when  a black  . 
aid"  is  present. " 

1 

2 

3 

e. 

"Newly  desegregated  schools  need  aides 

1 

2 

3 

more  than  any  other  type  of  schools.  ” 


□□□□  □□□□ 


PART  IV  - CURRICULUM  REVISION 


la.  Since  September,  1970,  have  Yes  □ 

you  used  any  new  materials  or  No  (GO  TO  PAGE  13) Q 

revised  curricula  that  were 
instituted  as  a result  of 
desegregation  ? 


lb.  What  source  provided  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 

funds  for  the  new  materials  Program D 

or  curricula  ? Other  federal  monies □ 

State  Education  monies  Q 

Local  University  or  college  funds 

Private  funds D 

Don’t  know  D 

Other  (SPECIFY).  □ 


2.  How  would  you  characterize  the 
curriculum  revision  program 
at  this  school? 


Primarily  purchased  new  books  and 


materials  which  incorporated 

multi- cultural  values  Q 

Rewrite,  at  the  local  level,  sec- 
tions of  existing  materials  and 
books  to  incorporate  multi- 
cultural valuea □ 

A combination  of  1 and  2 above Q 

Write  a whole  new  set  of  materials 
and  books  incorporating  multi- 
cultural values □ 

Changed  or  simplified  curricula 
for  use  in  classes  with  wide  range 

of  student  abilities Q 

Other  (SPECIFY)  □ 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


□□□□  □□□□  □□□□ 


7. 

How  true  are  the  following  statements 

Some- 

Not 

about  the  program  in  this  school  to  use 

Very 

what 

at  all 

Not 

new  materials  or  revised  curricula? 
(CIRCLE  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW) 

True 

True 

True 

Applicable 

a.  1. 

White  students  feel  better  toward 
blacks  than  last  school  year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a.  2. 

The  new  curricula  have  helped 
white  students  feel  better  toward 

1 

2 

3 

4 

blacks. 

b.l. 

Black  students  feel  more  at  ease  in 
the  classroom  than  last  school  year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b.2. 

The  inclusion  of  black  history  and 
life  styles  in  the  curricula  has 

1 

2 

3 

4 

helped  black  students  feel 
more  at  ease  in  the  classroom. 

c.  1. 

White  students  are  doing  better 
academically  this  year  than  last. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C.2. 

The  new  curriculum  revisions  have 
helped  white  students  do  better 
academically  this  year  than  last. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

d.l. 

Black  students  are  doing  better 
academically  this  year  than  last. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

d.2. 

The  new  curriculum  revisions  have 
helped  black  students  do  better 
academically  this  year  than  last. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

O 


( 


/ 


PERSONAL  DATA 


A.  How  long  have  you  held  your  current  Less  than  1 year □ 

position?  1 - Less  than  2 years □ 

2 - Less  than  3 years 0 

3 - Less  than  4 years O 

4 - Less  than  5 years EH 

5 - Less  than  10  years EH 

10  - Less  than  15  years  ....  ED 
15  or  more  years EH 


B.  How  long  have  you  worked  In  the  Less  than  1 year EH 

educational  profession?  1 - Less  than  2 years EH 

2 - Less  than  3 years  ......  EH 

3 - Less  than  4 years  ......  EH 

4 - Less  than  5 years EH 

5 - Less  than  10  years  ^ ... . EH 

10  - Less  than  15  years  ....  EH 
15  or  more  years EH 


C.  Which  grade  or  grades  are  you  Pre-school □ 

currently  teaching  ? Kindergarten  EH 

First  grade EH 

Second  grade EH 

Third  grade EH 

Fourth  grade  EH 

Fifth  grade EH 

Sixth  grade EH 

Ungraded  primary  (Jr.  Prlmary]EH 

Ungraded  primary  1 EH 

Ungraded  primary  3 EH 

Ungraded  upper  elementary . EH 

Seventh  grade  EH 

Ei^th  grade EH 

Ninth  grade  EH 

Tenth  grade EH 

Eleventh  grade  ........... . EH 

Twelth  grade EH 

Other  (SPECIFY □ 
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D.  Sex  Male  G 

Female  G 

E.  Racial  or  Ethnic  Group  Black G 

White G 

Spanish  Sumamed G 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH! 


14 

162 


o 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Phase  n portion  of  the  ESAP  evaluation  was  designed  to  examine  20  individ- 
ual LEAs  and  report  in  detail  about  specific  problems  and  program  results  that 
were  observed.  As  one  might  expect  with  a program  as  comprehensive  as  ESAP, 
the  variety  of  purposes  and  results  achieved  by  the  20  LEAs  in  the  Phase  n sample 
were  extremely  broad.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  simple,  hard  conclusions  from  these 
unique  ESAP  experiences.  The  subjective  nature  of  the  case  study  approach  adds 
to  this  problem.  The  small  number  of  cases  and  the  non-representativeness  of 
the  sample  preclude  making  generalizations  about  the  total  ESA  Program  from 
Phase  n investigations. 

I 

Within  these  limitations,  this  chapter  is  intended  to  share  some  of  the  insights 
resulting  from  the  investigations  and  preparation  of  the  case  histories.  Of  course, 
it  should  be  remembered  the  primary  outcome  of  Phase  II  is  the  set  of  20  case 
histories  (which  are  attached  as  appendices  to  this  volume).  This  chapter  discusses 
separately  the  conclusions  about  each  major  type  of  ESAP  activity,  general  Phase  II 
conclusions,  and  several  broad  recommendations  based  on  RMC's  Phase  n experiences. 


ii 


CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  SPECIFIC  ACTIVITY  GROUPS  | 

I 

The  conclusions  discussed  in  this  section  represent  a compilation  from  several 
main  sources:  the  case  histories,  the  comparative  analysis  within  activity  groups  | 

5 

. . I 

of  Chapter  3,  the  responses  from  the  teacher  and  parent  questionnaires  discussed  | 

in  Chapter  4,  and  structured  comparative  ratings  by  all  field  staff  on  activities  they 
observed. 


163 
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In  total,  approximately  $4. 5 million  of  ESAP  funds  were  spent  iu  the  20 
Phase  n districts.  Although  some  of  this  money  overlaps  into  several  activity 

categories,  a breakdown  of  the  approximate  expenditures  by  major  activity  group 

\ ! ■ 

is  as  follows. 


Community  Information  (Personal  and  Non-Personal) 
Counseling  and  Counseling  Support 
Curriculum  Revision  (Ethnic  and  Non- Ethnic) 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  Aides  and  Support  Personnel 

Student  - to  - Student 

Remedial  Personnel  and  Programs 

Comprehensive  Planning  and  Administrative  Staff 

Miscellaneous  (Busing,  Materials,  Facilities  Improvement) 


19% 

8% 

32% 

8% 

7% 

6% 

9% 

5% 

6% 


This  distribution  differs  substantially  from  the  representative  sample  drawn  for 
Phase  I.  These  20  districts  chose  to  carry  out  far  less  teacher  aide  activities 
(7  percent  vs.  20  percent)  and  somewhat  less  teacher  training  activities  (8  percent 
vs.  12  percent).  In  contrast,  they  chose  far  more  curriculum  revision  (32  percent 
vs.  14  percent) , community  information  (19  percent  vs.  9 percent)  and  student-to- 
student  activities  (6  percent  vs.  3 percent),  hi  fact,  teacher  aides  was  the  largest 
dollar  expenditure  in  Phase  I sample , but  the  sixth  in  size  for  Phase  II. 

It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  collective  motivation  for  these  large  differences 
or  to  compare  relative  effectiveness  between  the  two  samples.  But  these  differences 
may  be  meaningful  since  Phase  II  districts  were  selected  with  the  expectation  that 
they  were  carrying  out  exemplary  ESAP  activities. 

Before  discussing  specific  conclusions  about  activity  groups,  it  Is  useful  to 
present  the  results  of  ratings  by  Phase  II  field  Investigators.  Although  structured, 
these  ratings  of  effectiveness  are  highly  subjective  and  must  be  interpreted  in  that 
light.  Given  the  great  differences  between  activities  (even  of  a similar  type)  and 
the  slight  overlap  of  field  staff  arnong  sites ^ such  a subjective  approach  was  the  only 
practical  way  a relative  comparison  of  effectiveness  among  activity  types  could  be 

obtained  for  Phase  II. 


Table  5-1  presents  the  composite  of  separate  rating  of  all  activities  in  the  LEAs 
by  the  individual(s)  who  investigated  them.  The  17  item  RMC  taxonomy  of  activities 
was  used.  The  criteria  separately  focused  upon  the  two  main  goak  of  ESAP,  assisting 
the  desegregation  process  and  assisting  the  educational  process. 

The  activities  tended  to  cluster  in  three  broad  groups  (which  were  arbitrarily 
called  high,  middle,  and  low).  Compared  to  similar  results  of  Phase  I analysis, 
two  main  differences  are  evident:  teacher  aides  are  ranked  relatively  much  higher 
than  in  Phase  I,  and  teacher  training  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  it  was  in 
Phase  I.  Of  course,  the  specific  activities  undertaken  here  in  the  respective  cate- 
gories may  not  be  typical. 

♦ * ♦ 

With  this  background  in  mind,  the  discussion  now  moves  to  the  conclusions  for 
each  major  activity  type. 

• Community  Programs.  The  ESAP  community  activities  tended  to 
help  the  process  of  desegregation  but  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools.  The  activities  observed  were 
of  two  types;  personal  programs  which  enabled  the  school  to  have 
more  direct  contact  with  community  groups— primarily  parents— 
and  the  nonpersonal  programs  \vdiich  centered  around  delivery  of 
Information  through  the  media  or  through  a school  center.  , 

RMC  concluded  that  the  personal  programs  had  their  greatest  im- 
pact on  school  relations  with  parents  and  that  generally  the  pro- 
grams did  this  first  by  getting  parents  involved  in  activitieis  related 
to  the  schools  and  second  by  giving  them  correct  Information  about 
the  school  and  desegregation.  It  was  found  in  most  of  the  systems 
utilizing  funds  for  this  pqrpose  that  the  programs  did  not  have  much 
effect  on  student-to-student  relations,  teacher-to-teacher, relations, 
or  on  teacher- to- student  relat'pns.  Although  it  had  been  hoped  that 
work  with  parents  on  matters  relating  to  school  desegregation  would 
affect  their  children's  reactions  to  peers  and  teachers  of  another 
race,  there  was  no  evidence  that  this  had  occurred.  It  was  found 
V that  schools  which  had  personal  community  programs  did  not 

experience  any  additional  participation  or  chaise  in  racial  make-up 
of  the  participants  in  the  extracur:rlcula  program.  It  was  also  found, 
not  surprisingly,  that  the  educational  gap  was  not  lessened  in  the 
schools  having  these  programs. 
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FIELD  STAFF  ASSESSMENT  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ESAP 
ACTIVITIES  IN  DESEGREGATION  AND  EDUCATION 


Order 
of 

|Effectlvenes£ 


Areas 


Desegregation 


High 


Middle 


Low 


Counseling 
Counseling  Support 
Teacher  Aides 

Personal  Community  Activities 

Student-to-Student  Activities 

Portable  Classrooms 

Nonpersonal  Community 
Activities 

Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
Teacher  Training 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 

Remedial  Education  Personnel 
Remedial  Education  Materials 
Materials  af  d Equipment 


Education 

Counseling 
Teacher  Aides 
Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
Remedial  Education  Personnel 

Counseling  Support 

Non-Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 

Teacher  Training 

Student-to-Student  Actlv  ities 

Remedial  Education  Materials 

Portable  Classrooms 

Personal  Community  Programs 

Materials  and  Equipment 

Nonpersonal  Community 
Activities 


1 Deseeregatlon — the  degree  of  freedom  from  .practices  that  require  or  encourage 

’ the  isolation  of  the  members  of  a particular  race  in  separate  vmlts.  In^a^^^ 

terms,  the  establishment  Up  and  procedures  designed  to  develop  the 

attttudinal  and  behavior  changes  that  encourage  equal  educational 

2.  Education -practices  and  procedures  generaUy  accepted  by  educational 

practitioners  as  contributing  to  educational  q^llty. 
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In  the  area  of  nonpersonal  community  programs  it  was  found  that 
these  programs  were  delivering  accurate  and  timely  information 
to  the  community;  that  they  were  able  to  assure  parents  about  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  their  children  in  the  desegregated  schools 
(this  was  particularly  true  of  the  "rumor  centers"  in  time  of  a 
crisis  or  in  times  of  rumored  crises).  It  also  was  felt  that  these 
types  of  community  information  programs  helped  to  keep  rumors 
at  a minimum  although  there  was  no  way  to  assess  what  might 
have  been  otherwise.  The  communities  involved  had  no  major 
racial  disturbances,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  this  com- 
pletely to  this  ESAP  activity. 

The  RMC  parent  questionnaires  particularly  addressed  the  infor- 
mation aspect.  It  was  found  that  the  questionnaires  returned  from 
parents  in  districts  with  community  information  programs  which 
used  mass  media  for  information  distribution  gave  the  schools 
good  or  excellent  ratings  in  this  area.  However,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  schools  not  having  ESAP  community  media  infor- 
mation programs  were  also  given  good  to  excellent  ratings. 

• Counseling  and  Counseling  Support.  These  activities  received 
high  marks  by  evaluators  for  their  roles  in  aiding  desegregation 
and  in  helping  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  schools  where 
they  were  implemented.  Nearly  100  percent  of  the  money  in 
these  two  activities  was  expended  for  personnel,  who  in  turn  pro- 
vided services  to  students. 

Although  the  programs  studied  operated  on  all  levels  of  sophisti- 
cation, they  were  meeting  the  objective  of  working  with  people  to 
solve  problems.  They  were  probably  more  successful  than  some 
other  ESAP  activities  because  this  type  of  program  is  able,  in 
many  cases,  to  produce  immediate  results,  or  in  the  case  of  com- 
plex problems,  at  least  start  helping  students  who  had  never  re- 
ceived constructive  help  before.  An  additional,  and  relatively 
unexpected  result  of  these  programs,  was  the  finding  that  teachers 
utilized  counselors  a’ld  counselor  support  persons  to  a large  extent 
for  resource  and  help  in  finding  solutions  to  educational  problems. 

• Ethnic  and  Non-Ethnic  Curriculum  Revision.  ESAP  funds  ex- 
pended on  curriculum  revision  for  other  than  ethnic  purposes 
seemed  to  be  of  "lukewarm"  effectiveness  when  all  types  of 
evaluations  are  taken  into  account.  However,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  field  staff  to  feel  that  with  some  revision  in 
procedures  this  type  of  project  could  have  the  potential  for 
better  return.  This  is  especially  true  since  they  felt  that 

there  was  a need  for  curriculum  revision  in  order  to  better  » 
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educate  many  students.  This,  in  turn,  should  have  a signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  success  of  the  desegregated  school.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  curriculum  revision  comes  the  need  for 
different  materials  and  equipment.  This  type  of  instructional 
support  has  to  come  through  purchase  or  through  local  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  materials. 

ESAP  funds  expended  in  this  area  were  utilized  for  a wide 
variety  of  activities.  Many  of  the  activities  were  aimed,  how- 
ever, at  the  current  educational  interest  in  the  individualization 
of  the  curriculum.  There  tended  to  be  a heavy  reliance  on  the 
pre-packaged  programs  currently  available.  For  several  LEAs, 
curriculum  revision  represented  a very  expensive  undertaking. 

RMC  teams  generally  felt  that  better  results  could  have  been 
attained  if  the  schools  had  gotten  technical  assistance  and/or 
consultative  advice  before  and  during  the  revision  of  these 
classes  and  materials.  Many  of  the  LEAs  indicated  that  their 
main  problems  here  Avas  the  unavailability  or  lack  of  time  to 
recruit  properly  trained  staff  to  direct  this  task.  They  also 
had  little  success  in  attracting  their  staffs  to  work  on  adequately 
developing  or  revising  curriculum.  Many  team  members  also 
felt  that  instead  of  wholesale  implementation  of  "new  techniques” 
such  as  team  teaching  for  all  primary  children,  there  should  have 
been  the  addition  of  a ’’diagnostic-prescriptive"  element  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  how  many  children  might  benefit  from 
relatively  unstructured  versus  structured  curricula  plans. 

The  ESA  funds  providing  for  ethnic  materials  and  classes  were 
felt  by  the  RMC  teams  to  be  vailuable.  These  funds  were 
for  the  development  and  revision  of  curriculum  and  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  that  would  include  both  sides  of 
the  ethnic  picture.  The  teams  felt  that  many  schools  were 
examining  materials  and  curriculum  for  the  first  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  fair  representation  of  all  minority 
groups.  Once  this  was  started  there  are  strong  chances  that 
it  would  be  continued.  Therefore,  ESAP  funds  spent  on  this 
activity  in  the  20  LEAs  studied  may  have  started  a tendency 
wblch  will  continue  with  or  without  ESAP  financial  support. 
Desegregation  was  not  the  direct  cause  for  many  problems 

that  curriculum  revision  was  attempting  to  solve.  It  did,  how- 
ever, confront  LEAs  with  an  irnmedlate  need  to  find  solutions 

for  problems  that  had  existed  for  a long  time.  // 

Responses  to  teacher  questionnaires  from  districts  where  ESAP 
funds  were  used  for  curriculum  revision  classes  and  materials 
supported  the  teams V evaluations.  The  central  thrust  of  the 
responses  can  be  expressed  generally  as  "somewhat"  aiding 
educational  quality  and  the  desegregation  of  schools. 
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• Teacher  Training.  The  ESAP  programs  were  viewed  by  case 
study  teams  as  not  being  either  the  best  or  the  worst  in  terms 
of  aiding  desegregation  or  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

The  responses  from  the  teacher  questionnaires  substantiated 
this  neutral  effect.  One  of  the  main  problems  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher  training  in  human  relations  and  in  educational 
techniques  was  that  it  didn't  reach  enough  of  the  staff  members. 
The  hope  for  "multiplier  effect"  did  hot  work  and,  in  many  cases, 
there  was  not  enough  space  in  workshops  to  accommodate  all 
teachers  who  wanted  to  come.  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  training 
there  were  often  not  enough  resource  people  to  cover  needs. 


However,  many  teachers  who  were  able  to  participate  in  teacher 
training  felt  that  they  were  helped  by  learning  about  new  techniques 
to  deal  with  specific  academic  problems  and  they  were  able  to 
learn  more  about  other  races  and  follow  this  with  a change  in 
attitude  toward  faculty  and  students  of  that  race.  It  v'as  noted 
that  most  of  these  teacher  training  activities  were  oi  the  tra- 
ditional in-service  type  relative  to  both  format  and  content. 
Improved  approaches  might  offer  greater  returns  in  the  future. 


• Teacher  Aides.  This  broad  category  of  classroom  sunort 
personnel  elicits  strong  emotional  and  positive  reaction  from 
administrators  and  teachers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  substantiate 
these  effects  with  evidence.  The  ultimate  effect  on  the  children 
of  this  extra  classroom  support  remains  an  open  question.  The 
RMC  field  teams  were  also  favorably  impressed  during  their 
on-site  investigations  and  interviews , but  were  not  able  to 
identify  evidence  of  positive  effects  on  education. 


It  was  generally  found  that  teaciier  aides  were  not  utilized  on  a 
one-to-one  basis;  the  median  amount  of  time  spent  per  week  in 
each  classroom  was  between  four  to  ten  hours.  Teacher  aides 
were  given  little  or  no  training  for  their  jobs  yet  were  often 
used  for  teaching  tasks.  Most  often  they  were  used  to  work 
individually  or  in  small  groups  with  "slow  learning  students.  " 
This  brings  an  ironic  note  to  the  teacher  aide  program;  individ-  , 
uals  untrained  in  specific  techniques  were  often  working  with  the 
students  most  in  need  of  professional  help. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  teacher  aide  programs  were  (1)  the 
fact  that  the  aides  were  well  accepted  by  school  personnel  and 
the  community;  (2)  the  tendwicy  for  the  program  to  naeet  its 
objectives  better  if  duties  for  aides  were  clearfy  speHed  out, 
tlierefore  emphasizing  the  non-professiional  rolie  in  assisting; 
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the  teacher,  and  (3)  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  another  adult 
In  the  room  \siio  could  help  with  such  practical  matters  as  disci- 
pline, thus  allowing  the  teacher  to  work  with  individuals  and 
small  groups  of  students.  An  important  problem  faced  by  all 
LEAs  was  the  need  to  reach  more  teachers  without  spreading 
the  services  of  the  aides  among  too  many  teachers.  Based  upon 
average  activity  size,  teacher  aides  are  relatively  e3q>ensive. 

Use  of  teacher  aides  should  be  weighed  by  LEAs  relative  to  their 
other  needs  and  alternative  uses  for  desegregation  funds. 

• Student- to-Student  Programs.  The  programs  grouped  under 
student-to-student  activities  were  generally  considered  as 
having  medium  affect.  This  affect  was  positive  in  that  these 
programs  seemed  to  respond  to  the  needs  in  the  districts  for 
the  Improvement  of  student-to-student  relations.  The  districts 
did  provide  activities  which  were  structured  for  racial  balance; 
they  did  involve  students  in  planning  for  these  programs  and 
seemed  to  provide  these  activities  at  modest  cost.  The  persons 
involved  in  the  programs  felt  that  they  were  very  successful. 
However,  this  seemed  to  be  where  success  broke  down. 

Most  of  the  programs  did  not  reach  all  students;  the  hoped-for 
multiplier  effect  (i.e. , some  schools  worked  with  certain  groups 
of  students  with  the  anticipation  that  these  students  would,  In 
turn,  work  with  larger  numbers  of  students)  did  not  come  about. 
In  several  cases  these  programs  under  the  student-to-student 
activity  classification  were  not  available  when  needed,  i.  e. , 
they  were  planned  for  the  wrong  time  period  or  were  available 
after  the  need  had  passed. 

• Remedial  Education  Programs  and  Personnel.  These  activities 
were  considered  to  be  among  the  best  for  improving  the  general 
quality  of  education  at  desegregating  schools,  but  RMC  teams 
felt  that  they  provided  littl  e or  no  help  in  the  actual  process  of 
desegregation  other  than  to  reassure  the  community  that  the 
school  system  was  concerned  about  helping  both  black  and  white 
disadvantaged  students. 

The  programs  observed  tended  to  show  evidence  of  identifying 
the  educational  needs  in  ithelr  LEA  and  then  proceeding  to 
remediate  these  problems.  They  also  tended  to  have  good 
overall  management,  but  some  of  the  programs  could  have 
utilized  technical  assistance  in  working  out  some  of  the  program 
details.  RMC  did  question  whether  these  relatively  high  cost 
programs  should  have  been  underwritten  with  ESAP  funds.  Most 
of  the  needs  responded  to  were  not  coming  about  because  of 
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desegregation — they  had  always  been  there  and  perhaps  these 
programs  should  have  been  funded  out  of  local  funds  or  out  of 
funds  earmarked  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  uncertainty  about  fiiture  ESAP  funding  led  some  districts 
to  invest  heavily  in  purchased  materials  for  remediation  and 
to  avoid  hiring  additional  staff. 

• Miscellaneous  Activities.  There  were  only  a few  small  trans- 
portation-related activities  in  Phaise  II  and  they  all  seemed 
useful  and  beneficial  in  both  educational  and  desegregation 
aspects.  None  involved  busing  students  to  bring  about  desegre- 
gation, but  rather  focused  upon  ameliorating  the  effects  of 
reassignment  upon  certain  students  (e.  g. , to  attend  vocational 
classes  in  another  school). 

Comprehensive  Planning  and  Administrative  Personnel  were 
supported  with  ESAP  funds  in  many  districts,  but  usually  in- 
volved covering  part  of  the  salary  of  regular  school  staff 
working  on  ESAP  or  desegregation  matters.  In  general,  RMC 
felt  that  improved  planning  (not  necessarily  more  money) 
could  have  increased  the  effectiveness  of  ESAP  activities, 
but  recognized  that  outside  tecluiical  assistance  might  be 
needed.  In  many  cases,  there  was  concern  that  ESAP  funds 
were  being  used  to  support  ordinary  administrative  functions 
that  might  better  have  been  covered  by  regular  district  funds. 

Facilities  improvement  in  t*hase  II  districts  amounted  almost 
completely  to  purchase  of  portable  classrooms.  While  these 
purchases  usually  did  solve  immediate  needs  arising  from 
desegregation  plans,  RMC  is  concerned  that  LEA s might 
consider  this  a permanent  solution  to  building  and  overcrowding 
problems. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  case  study  approach  used  in  the  Plmse  II  evaluation  was  beneficial  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  unique  school  district  experiences  as  a result  of  receiving 
funds  specifically  allocated  to  solve  problems  due  to  implementation  of  approved 
desegregation  plans.  Phase  II  allowed  a niuch  deeper  examination  than  Phase  I 
into  the  operational  problems  a school  district  may  have  experienced  as  a result 
of  the  ESA  Program.  , Phase  II  permitted  the  evaluation  stoff  to  see  how  ESAP 
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fitted  Into  existing  school  plans  and  y^ether  or  not  there  was  any  Indication  that 
ESAP  funds  altered  the  way  In  which  a school  district  approached  desegregation. 

As  a result  of  these  Phase  II  efforts  several  general  conclusions  emerge.  As 
cautioned  earlier,  even  though  RMC  believes  these  conclusions  to  be  generally  true, 
the  limited  nature  of  the  Phase  II  sample  must  be  kept  In  mind: 

(1)  Whatever  their  success,  there  seemed  to  be  sincere  effort  and 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  LEIAs  In  the  Phase  II  sample  to  utilize 
ESAP  funds  to  help  alleviate  problems  caused  by  desegregation. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  a sincere  effort  to  determine  what  was 
needed  and  then  decide  which  types  of  activities  could  provide 
for  those  needs. 

These  planning  decisions  on  activities  were  made: 

(1)  In  only  a minimal  time; 

(2)  usually  at  the  top  level  of  administration; 

(3)  with  little.  If  any,  assistance  from  the  federal 
government; 

(4)  with  a view  to  satisfying  many  objectives  and 
perceptions  of  needs; 

(5)  with  a heavier  emphasis  on  the  educational  needs 
of  a desegregating  district  than  on  the  sociological 
needs;  and 

(6)  with  the  feeling  that  use  of  funds  to  Improve  edu- 
cational quality  wouldn’t  "stir  up"  the  community 
like  human  relat Ions  activities  might . 

One  Important  but  subtle  way  that  ESAP  assisted  the  school 
desegregation  process  was  to  provide  school  officials  an  accept- 
able reason  for  undertaking  certain  actions.  School  districts 
were  able  to  openly  face  the  Issue  of  desegregation  and  present 
solutions  to  problems  caused  by  desegregation  without ’’losing 
face"  with  community  residents  since. they  could  say  It  was  a 
federal  program  and  not  a local  program.  In  many  cases,  the 
school  was  the  leading  force  within  the  community  as  far  as 
fostering  Interracial  Integration. 

ESAP  also  provided  a focus  on  minority  children  and  their  special 
educational  problems,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  many  districts. 

As  a byproduct,  community' residents  and  parents  became^  more 
aware  of  the  new  problems  that  school  systems  faced  and  a meaning- 
ful dialogue  was  Initiated. 
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(3)  The  20  LEAs  included  a mixture  of  many  successful  and  a 
few  unsuccessful  ESAP  activities.  The  concept  of  selecting 
districts  expected  to  be  "exemplary”  was  very  difficult  to 
implement  because  of  lack  of  agreed-upon  criteria  for  being 
exemplary  and  the  lack  of  operating  information  about  ESAP 
activities  at  the  point  of  selection.  In  any  case,  the  nomination 
and  selection  process  utilized  by  RMC  and  USOE  for  Phase  II 
did  result  in  a sample  in  which  no  LEA  did  a poor  job  and  which 
included  an  above-average  group  of  ESAP  activities. 

(4)  One  of  the  all-pervasive  elements  in  these  case  studies  has 
been  the  importance  of  people  in  the  success  of  an  ESAP  activi- 
ty. It  is  often  d5mamic  leadership  or  extra-special  performance 
that  makes  the  difference.  This  does  not  represent  a variance 
from  the  findings  of  many  other  recent  Vocational  studies. 

Studies  on  class  size  conclude  that  the  size  of  class  (within 
certain  limitations)  does  not  affect  pupil  performance — 'the, 
teacher  does.  Studies  of  reading  methods  have  found  that 
again  it  is  the  teacher  and  not  the  method  that  affects  perform- 
ance. 

These  case  studies  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  such  longitudinal 
analysis,  yet  there  is  the  ever-present  contention  that  the  sucr 
cessful  activities  are  that  way  because  of  the  person  directing 
them  or  responsible  for  them.  This  condition  was  variously 
described  as  "the  right  person  for  that  job,  ” "the  person  believes 
in  what  he  is  doing, " "he  knows  people  and  how  to  work  with  them,  " 
"her  enthusiasm  for  desegregation  is  contagious,  " "he  follows 
through  on  plans,  " etc. 

(5)  Many  problems  and  characteristics  RMC  observed  for  ESAP 
are  similar  to  the  first  year  of  a new  program  (particularly  one 
with  short  planning  time) . For  example,  the  first  year  of  Title  I, 
ESEA  (1965-66)  had  the  following  similarities  to  the  first  year 

of  ESAP; 

(a)  a great  fragmVtation  of  activities  undertaken  by  the 


LEAs, 


(b)  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  retaining  qualified  staff. 


(c)  events  and  decisions  affect V by  fear  of  program  hot 
being  permanent. 


(d)  late  start  of  program  and  resulting  limited  time  for 
planning  and  applying,  and 


(e)  limited  expectation  of  impact  because  funds  spread 
so  thinly  by  USOE  and  by  LEAs. 


Admltedly,  there  were  also  dissimilarities  from  Title  I that 
may  have  affected  the  outcomes. 

(a)  v©ry  fast  approval  of  ESAP  application  by  HEW, 

(b)  LEAS  now  more  used  to  late  congressional  action, 

(c)  LEAs  now  less  fearful  that  federal  government  Is 

going  to  usurp  local  power  or  control, 

(d)  teacher  supply  now  much  more  plentiful,' and 

(e)  ESAP  required  the  Involvement  of  community  through 

the  Bl-Raclal  Advisory  Committee, 


(61  With  only  a few  exceptions,  the  LEAs  were  not  undertaking^ 
evaluations  of  their  ESAP  activities  as  a basis  for  meanlngiul 
modification  or  decisions  about  continuing  them.  In  most  cases, 
basic  process  data  was  not  being  collected  (which  Is  a necessary 
ingredlentto  later  analysis).  Policy  decisions  were  usually  com- 
pletely subjective  in  nature  and  made  by  school  administrators 
directly  Involved  In  the  ESAP  activities. 


recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  drawn  from  the  various  parts  of  this  Phase  n 


study: 

(1) 


Before  any  of  the  successful  ESAP  activities  described  m this 
report  are  replicated  by  other  districts  (since  that  Is  the  mam 
purpose  for  documenting  them) , great  car e should  be  taken. 
Although  these  highlights  can  serve  as  a guide  to  systems 
attempting  to  adopt  new  programs  to  aid  In  school  desegregation, 

It  Is  necessary  to  consider  each  activity  in  the  proper  perspective, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  setting  in  which  eachprogram 
was  operating.  For  the  sophisticated  suburban  school  district  to 

attemptto  adopt  a program  from  a poor,  rural  district  without 

further  Investigation  or  site  visit  could  be  disastrous.  The 

opposite  could  also  be  true.  Consideration  must  be  also  given 

to  the  personnel  operating  the  program— In  many  cases  they 

are  the  key  to  Its  success  or  failure. 

(2)  There  must  be  more  coordination  within  a school  district,  if  the 
benefits  of  many  ESAP  activities  are  to  be  realized.  Little  gain 
Is  obtained  by  purchasing  new  Instructional  materials  or  equipment 
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If  the  teachers  are  not  trained  to  effectively  utilize  them. 
Revising  a certain  of  the  curriculum  Is  wasted  if  other 
dependent  curriculum  eleihiehts  are  hot  also  revised.  Hiring 
teacher  aides  without  defining  specific  dutleh  for  them  and 
giving  them  some  sort  of  training  Is  very  Inefficient  (and  naive). 


(3)  Priorities  should  be  Set  to  guide  LEAs  In  selection  of  activities 
for  ESAP  funding  to  relate  more  closely  to  the  purposes  of  the 
enabling  legislation.  LEAs  should  not  be  criticized  for  under- 
taking activities  too  general  or  minor,  If  USOE  Itself  cannot 
establish  priorities  as  a part  of  Its  regulations  and  guidelines. 

(4)  LEAs  ought  to  be  encouraged  toward  less  fragmenting  their 
ESAP  funds  so  as  to  accomplish  substantial  results  In  one  or 
two  problem  areas,  rather  than  trying  to  accomplish  a little 
on  many  fronts. 


(5)  Much  better  utilization  of  professional  technical  assistance 
already  available  to  the  LEAs  should  be  encouraged.  Where 
It  Is  not  readQy  available.  It  should  be  provided.  Particularly 
for  the  smaller  LEAs,  there  is  a large  Improvement  In  planning 
and  Implementation  that  could  be  achieved  through  better  decision- 
making. 


(6)  Federal  programs  have  long  been  criticized  by  school  admini- 
strations as  leaving  schools  in  the  lurch  about  the  reality  of 
funding  appropriations  until  Its  too  late  to  plan  a successful 
program  (House  Subcommittee  on  Education  Hearings,  yearly 
evaluations  of  Title  I,  etc.).  Therefore,  RMC,  hic.,  will  add 
to  these  perennial  recommendations: 

(a)  If  ESAP  Is  really  emergency  In  nature.  It  would  be 
helpful  for  the  schools  to  know  how  long  an  emer- 
gency generally  lasts. 

(b)  If  an  emergency  appropriation  will  only  be  for  one 
or  two  years,  programs  approved  should  be  those 
which  have  a chance  of  helping  In  that  period. 

Programs  such  as  teacher  aides.  If  cut  off  after  a 
year,  may  cause  more  problems  than  they  helped. 

These  types  of  programs  are  visible  to  the  com- 
munity and  depended  upon  by  school  personnel. 

If  funds  are  not  renewed,  the  community  and  the 
school  tend  to  blame  the  "federal  government"  for 
making  their  program  less  effective  and  use  this  as 
reasoning  for  the  expenditure  of  future  federal  funds 
on  Items  such  as  expensive  Instructional  materials 
and  TV  video  equipment. 
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(7)  If  USOE  makes  further  use  of  the  exemplary  concept  (and  it  Is 
assumed  It  will) , then  several  factors  should  be  made  clear. 
Exemplary  must  be  defined  more  clearly  by  USOE,  and  specific 
standards  established.  Without  a complete  survey  of  projects , 
an  Informal  and  biased  selection  process  Is  Inevitable. 


(8)  The  Importance  of  the  desegregation  problems  addressed  and 
the  limited  understanding  of  the  real  relationships,  combine  to 
Indicate  the  need  for  continuing  research  and  evaluation  In  this 
area.  But  additional  case  studies  of  the  type  done  In  this  study 
are  probably  not  warranted.  More  value  can  be  achieved  by 
using  a more  generallzable  sample  and  seeking  to  confirm  or 
disprove  several  of  the  tentative  relationships  Indicated  by  these 
past  Investigations.  Later,  additional  case  studies  may  be  needed 
to  explore  further  the  reasons  behind  certain  relationships. 
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ABILENE,  TEXAS 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Abilene,  Texas  Is  located  about  150  miles  west  of  Forth  Worth  almost  at  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state  and  Is  the  seat  of  Taylor  County.  This  city  was 
named  after  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  Its  site  was  determined  by  the  route  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  railway.  On  March  16,  1881  the  first  sale  of  building  lots  was 
held  for  the  city  of  Abilene.  The  city  adopted  a council- manager  form  of  govern- 
ment In  1947.  The  population  of  the  city  Is  88,433  (1970  Census). 

Abilene  Is  the  distributing  center  for  a farming  and  stock-raising  region. 

Outside  the  city  are  many  producing  petroleum  pools  and  natural  gas  wells.  Abilene 
has  more  than  100  wholesale  concerns  and  Is  headquarters  for  many  oil  companies 
and  oil  well  supply  firms.  Cottonseed  and  peanut  products,  feeds,  pressed  brick, 
dairy  products , clothing,  oll-fleld  equipment,  soap  p.nd  watches  are  manufactured. 
There  are  three  denominational  Institutions  of  higher  learning:  Hardln-Slmmons 
University  (Baptist;  1891),  Abilene  Christian  College  (Church  of  Christ;  1906),  and 
McMurry  College  (Methodist;  1922).  The  Abilene  State  School  provides  remedial 
education  and  trains  retarded  children.  Dyess  Air  Force  Base  Is  located  In  Abilene 
and  has  a significant  economic  and  cultural  Impact  on  the  city. 

There  are  35  schools  in  the  Abilene  Independent  School  District  with  a total  of 
821  teachers.  There  are  36  black,  3 Oriental,  and  11  Spanlsh-sumamed  teachers 
on  the  school  dlstrJct  staff.  The  Abilene  School  District  consists  of  8 percent  black, 

13  percent  Mexican-American,  . 5 percent  Oriental,  and  78  percent  white  students 
out  of  a total  school  population  of  19, 781  students. 

The  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  Abilene  School  District  Is  approximately 
$528.00  per  year.  The  total  budget  for  the  1969-70  school  year  was  $11, 187,828  while 
the  budget  for  1970-71  was  estimated  to  run  higher  by  $500,000. 
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A report  on  vandalism  In  the  school  district  was  available  for  the  1968-69  and 
1969-70  school  years.  The  total  cost  for  1968-69  was  $10,023  and  the  total  for 
1969-70  was  $17,297.  As  a result  of  this  Increase,  the  school  board  has  decided 
to  pursue  the  possibility  of  installing  burgular  alarm  systems  In  the  schools. 

Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Climate 

In  general,  all  public  facilities  In  Abilene  are  desegregated  and  open  to  Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan,  Negroes,  and  Anglos.  There  Is  little  social  Integration  among  ethnic 
groups  except  In  the  schools  and  some  children  organizations  (e.  g. , little  league, 
scouting,  etc.).  Social  clubs  tend  to  be  separate  although  It  was  claimed  that  the 
lack  of  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  and  Negro  participation  Is  socio-economic  and  not  racial. 
The  correlation  between  these  factors  could  not  be  denied  however.  Many  residential 
neighborhoods  are  Integrated  In  Ablloie,  though  large  areas  of  all  minority  groups 
remain. 

The  relationships  among  Integrated  faculty  appeared  to  be  outwardly  calm  and 
cooperative  with  only  limited  occasions  of  dissension.  However,  It  was  reported 
that  many  older  feculty  members  objected  to  the  unitary  system  and  were  only  re- 
luctantly going  along  to  maintain  their  position. 

Black  high  school  students  were  observed  to  mix  with  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  and 
Anglo  students  In  class  and  frequently  while  walking  between  classes.  However, 
the  blacks  tend  to  congregate  together  In  the  cafeteria  and  at  sporting  events.  The 
ESAP  project  director  explained  that  many  faculty  were  concerned  with  their  be- 
havior for  It  gave  the  appearance  of  racial  discrimination  where  none  existed  and 
where  the  chlldrmi  were  free  to  sit  anywhere  they  choose. 

School  Desegregation 

To  comply  with  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  HEW,  the  Abilene 
Independent  School  District  took  the  following  steps  with  regard  to  the  1969-70 
school  term: 

• closed  a formerly  all-black  school, 

• revised  zones  of  a second  all-black  school  to  significantly 
decrease  the  enrollment, 

• reassigned  half  the  Negro  teachers  of  thl'5  second  school 
(to  predominantly  white  schools)  and  replaced  them  by 
white  teachers, 

• eliminated  the  segregated  bus  transportation  of  childr  en 
from  one  area,  and 

• recruited  some  Negro  and  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  teachers. 
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For  1970-71  the  LEA  proceeded  with  this  plan  by  making  progress  toward 
elimination  of  the  remaining  black  school  and  by  further  recruiting  of  Negro  and 
Mexican-American  faculty. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  Abilene  Independent  School  District  applied  for  a grant  under  ESAP  on 
September  25,  1970.  Funding  in  the  amount  of  $67,500  was  approved.  As  shown 
in  Table  A- 1,  these  funds  were  used  to  broaden  an  existing  Personal  Community 
Activity  by  allowing  the  hiring  of  eight  School- Community  Coordinators  who  acted 
as  additional  liaison  between  parents  and  the  school.  In  a Teacher  Training  Activity, 
videotape  recorders  were  purchased  to  allow  teachers  tr  use  them  in  discovering 
facts  about  their  own  behavior  toward  ethnic  groups  in  the  classroom.  A Student- 
to-Student  Activity  (in  the  planning  stages)  will  consist  of  the  establishment  of  a 
special  summer  day  camp  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Bl-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  ESAP  Bi- Racial  Committee  consists  of  twelve  members  of  which  six  are 
from  a minority  group.  There  are  three  black  members,  three  Mexican-American 
members,  and  six  white  members  on  the  committee.  Eight  of  the  members  are 
male  and  four  are  female.  All  members  are  residents  of  Abilene  and  represent  a 
cross  section  of  community  groups.  The  following  is  a list  of  members: 

Mr.  Isabel  E.  Arauza 
Mr.  Bennie  Curtis 
Mr.  Ken  Deckard 
Rev.  W.  Wallace  Faris 
Mrs.  Celia  Gonzales 
Mr.  Jessie  Harris 
Mr.  James  Johnson 
Mrs.  V.W.  Kelley 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mitchell 
Mr.  George  Santana 
Mrs.  Peggy  Vinson 

The  committee  members  were  selected  by  Mr.  A.E.  Wells,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School  District.  The  list  of  nt.mes  were  submitted  to  school  board  and  approved 
in  January  1971.  Formal  meetings  have  been  sporadic  and  not  well  attended.  Four 
meetings  have  been  held  to  date.  The  main  topics  of  discussion  during  the  formal 
meetings  were  the  contemplated  summer  program,  community  coordinators,  and  the 
videotape  machines.  From  all  appearances,  the  committee  is  not  effective  and  is 
easily  led  by  the  school  administration. 
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ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Personal  Community  Activity 

School- Community 
Coordinator 

$28,800 

Teacher  Training 

Video  Tape  Recorders 

$ 7,500 

Student-to-Student  Activity 

Summer  Aoademlo/Reoreatlon 
Program 

$23,550 

Administrative  Personnel 

Salaries  and  Miscellaneous 
Administrative  Expenses 

$ 1,200 

TOTAL 

$67,500 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 


School- Community  Coordinators 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  Abilene  Independent  School  District  was  startled  into  its  current  awareness 
of  the  need  for  improved  human  relations  and  community  understanding  as  a result 
of  student  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  Fall  of  1969.  At  that  time  there  were  a 
number  of  Mexican-American  and  black  student  walkouts  protesting  the  conditions 
in  their  newly  desegregated  schools.  Typical  of  problems  of  this  type,  the  incidents 
precipitating  the  walkouts  were  mainly  an  excuse  for  expressing  long  held  and  sup- 
pressed feelings  rather  than  truly  severe  problems. 

Because  of  their  desire  to  do  something  about  these  incidents,  the  school  board 
in  Spring  1970  hired  a Mexican-American  to  be  Director  of  the  newly  created  Human 
Relations  Program.  Funds  for  the  program  were  received  as  part  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Title  IV.  The  Abilene  School  District  viewed  this  program  as  a start 
in  an  attack  on  the  feelings  and  attitudes  that  cause  problems  in  desegregated  schools. 
The  duties  for  the  Director  have  been  to  work  closely  ^^'ith  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Police  Department  to  deal  with  racial  and  ethnic  problems,  to  act  as  consultant 
in  all  administrative  meetings  regarding  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  community, 
and  to  make  home  visits  and  encourage  other  staff  to  do  the  same.  The  Director’s 
duties  were  designed  to  help  make  the  community  and  particularly  the  schools  sensi- 
tive to  the  feeling  and  attitudes  held  by  ethnic  minorities  and  to  re-build  within  the 
minority  groups  positive  feelings  and  attitudes  toward  school  and  education  in  general. 

With  the  funding  from  the  ESA  Program,  the  school  officials  at  Abilene  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  human  relations  activities.  Eight  community 
coordinators  were  hired  to  act  as  additional  liaison  between  parents  and  the  schools. 
According  to  the  grant  application  the  coordinators  "will  work  with  teachers  in  the 
classrooms  as  well  as  with  parents  in  the  community. . . .and  will  be  selected  largely 
from  minority  ethnic  groups,  and  a college  or  teacher  certification  would  not  be 
required  as  qualification  for  the  position.  " No  further  description  of  the  duties  or 
job  qualifications  were  outlined  in  the  original  activity  proposal. 

Upon  receiving  ESAP  funds  for  the  School- Community  Coordinators  Activity, 
the  Director  of  Human  Relations  and  others  drafted  the  following  list  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  a job  description  for  the  new  position: 
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• work  closely  with  all  school  personnel  (classroom  teachers, 
counselors,  principals,  etc.)  to  become  familiar  with  the 
total  school  program; 

• help  Interpret  school  program  to  parents  and  students  In  the 
community; 

• help  Interpret  minority-group  community  sentiment  to  the 
principal  of  the  school; 

• work  with  principal,  assistant  principal,  and  counselor  to 
create  a greater  mutual  respect  between  school  personnel 
and  parents; 

• meet  with  community  groups  to  bring  about  a better  under- 
standing of  our  schools; 

• meet  with  teachers  to  bring  about  a better  understanding  of 
minority  groups  In  our  community; 

• work  with  Title  I Resource  Teachers  In  coordinating  activities; 

• meet  with  the  Director  of  Human  Relations,  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  Administrative  Services,  and  other  school 
personnel  to  periodically  coordinate  programs  and  activities ; and 

• assume  any  other  community  relations  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal. 

The  job  description  Is  thorough  In  listing  all  persons  a:id  groups  that  should 
work  with  the  school-community  coordinator,  but  It  does  not  specify  In  any  detail 
the  types  of  problems  and  situations  to  be  handled  by  this  person.  Perhaps  such 
detail  could  not  be  elaborated  at  the  Initial  stages  of  a new  activity,  but  It  would 
seem  that  the  experience  gained  over  the  past  year  by  the  Human  Relations  Director 
could  have  been  applied  to  formulating  more  detailed  directions.  As  It  stands,  the 
commimlty  coordinators  would  be  left  to  their  own  resources  In  dealing  with  school- 
community  problems. 

Activity  Process 

The  eight  coordinators  were  hired  In  late  Fall  1970  and  are  predominantly  from 
minority  groups;  3 Mexlcan-Amerlcans,  4 blacks,  and  1 bl-llngual  Anglo  American. 
They  were  assigned  to  12  schools  Involved  In  the  ESA  Project  at  Abilene.  Five 
coordinators  were  assigned  full  time  to  secondary  schools — 4 junior  high  schools 
and  AbUene  High;  the  other  three  were  assigned  to  these  elementary  schools: 
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• Central,  College  Heights,  and  Lee; 

• Fannin,  Locust,  Valley  View;  and 

• Taylor. 

The  coordinators  brought  varying  backgrounds  and  experiences  to  their  job. 

Some  had  only  high  school  diplomas  and  no  previous  experience  working  with  schools, 
while  others  had  degrees  from  local  colleges.  According  to  the  ESAP  project  director 
their  backgrounds  worked  for  and  against  them  In  different  ways.  He  reported  "that 
the  diploma  graduates  were  better  received  by  more  of  the  community  people  In  that 
they  could  relate  on  more  equal  terms  and  dlto't  seem  like  part  of  the  school  establish- 
ment. This  often  enabled  these  coordinators  to  more  quickly  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  parents  and  hear  and  discuss  their  special  needs  or  problems. 

College  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  better  able  to  communicate  and  ’vork 
with  the  school  staff — particularly  teachers— but  less  able  to  relate  to  parents.  This 
does  not  mean  that  college  graduate  coordinators  were  unable  to  work  with  parents, 
rather  their  style  was  more  "professional. " It  Is  hard  to  assess  where  Hie  emphasis 
should  be  put  regarding  staff  qualifications.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  Is  the  one  used 
at  Abilene,  which  Is  to  have  coordinators  with  a mixture  of  backgrounds  and  to  use  them 
as  best  fits  the  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  school  and  faculty. 

An  Interesting  problem  arose  In  the  Hrst  weeks  of  the  school-community  activity. 

It  was  claimed  that  coordinators  were  suspected  of  being  a group  of  ethnic  minorities 
hired  by  HEW  to  "spy"  on  the  teachers  and  staff  members  In  the  Abilene  School  System. 
This  rumor  Is  unfortunately  Indicative  of  the  tension  and  bias  that  exists  among  many 
of  the  faculty  members  In  Abilene.  It  was  only  after  continued  contact  and  working  vdth 
teachers  that  much  of  this  Initial  anxiety  was  overcome. 

Several  of  the  area  coordinators,  when  asked  to  comment  about  their  duties,  re- 
ported that  their  biggest  problem  was  to  help  black  parents  talk  with  school  principals. 
A problem  exists  on  both  sides,  and  as  one  coordinator  said,  "we  can  step  In  wdiere 
the  principal  has  not  had  time  or  ’failed*  in  dealing  with  parents. " Lack  of  communi- 
cation Is  the  biggest  problem  reported  by  another  coordinator  In  dealing  with  her 
three  elementary  schools.  However,  she  Is  optimistic  about  the  progress  of  the 
ESAP  school-community  activity  at  Abilene. 

The  coordinators  were  required  to  keep  a dally  log,  listing  when  and  where  they 
traveled,  and  a short  note  describing  the  purpose  of  each  trip  and  whether  anyone 
was  home.  These  reports  were  submitted  monthly  to  the  ESAP  Project  Director. 
Unfortunately  It  was  not  clear  that  any  real  use  was  made  of  these  logs  other  than 
to  verify  the  transportation  expense  reports  submitted  each  month  by  the  coordinators. 
However,  copies  of  these  logs  from  all  eight  coordinators  were  obtained  for  a two 
month  period  during  the  spring  semester.  The  following  analysis  was  made  of  these 
reports; 
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A total  of  310  trips  were  made  each  month  by  all  eight  coordinators.  Of  this 
number,  85  percent  were  successful  and  a contact  was  made  with  the  desired  person. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  no  one  was  home  or  answered  the  door  and  a return  trip  bad 
to  be  scheduled.  Each  coordinator  averaged  33  contacts  per  month  or  about  1. 5 ^rlslts 
per  school  day. 

This  number  seems  low  if  the  Intended  purpose  and  goal  of  the  school  community 
coordinator  is  to  bring  a better  understanding  of  the  school  to  the  community  and 
parents.  However,  there  are  reasons  why  the  average  number  of  visits  per  day  was 
not  higher.  For  one,  the  commimlty  coordinators  were  also  responsible  for  running 
the  video  tape  machines  for  teachers  in  their  assigned  school  who  requested  their 
service.  Details  of  the  video  tape  activity  and  the  duties  of  the  coordinator  In  Imple- 
menting the  activity  are  explained  In  detail  in  the  next  section.  Another  factor  affecting 
home  visits  Is  the  time  spent  by  the  community  coordinators  with  teachers  and  princi- 
pals to  discuss  student  problems  and  arrange  conferences  between  parents  and  faculty. 
All  of  these  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  limit  the  amount  of  time  available 
for  the  community  coordinator  to  make  home  visits. 

A detailed  tabulation  of  all  eight  sets  of  monthly  reports  showed  a wide  diversity 
of  purposes  for  visits  to  the  home  and  else\^here.  The  list  of  trip  purposes  ranged 
from  "take  more  information  on  Free  Lunch  Program, " to  "take  Michael  to  get  his 
contact  lenses, " to  "discuss  class  discipline  problems. " In  all,  over  thirty  separate 
trip  purpose  categories  were  counted.  This  list  was  subsequently  reduced  to  13 
categories  by  combining  similar  activities.  The  results  are  summarized  below  In 

Table  A-2. 

The  most  frequently  listed  trip  purpose  Is  Category  1:  general  ccmference  with 
parent,  occurring  about  15  percent  of  the  time.  Obviously,  If  the  purpose  of  these 
trips  had  been  more  precisely  defined  and  reported  by  the  coordinator,  this  general 
category  could  have  been  eliminated  and  the  relative  frequency  of  other  trip  purposes 
adjusted  accordingly. 

Note  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  trips  completed  by  the  eight  community 
coordinators  each  month  involved  providing  transportation  to  either  the  parent  or 
the  chUd  (Categories  2,  4,  and  11).  The  largest  of  these  categories  "Transportation 
for  Students"  Included  trips  such  as  taking  student  to:  the  doctor,  dentist,  clothing 
store,  home  to  change  clothes,  special  education  classes,  school  from  home,  visit 
sick  parent  In  hospital,  etc.  The  other  two  categories  (4-11)  are  self-explanatory. 

In  all  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  tie  school-community  coordinators  should  be 
used  as  chauffeurs  to  provide  transportation  to  these  people.  Some  of  the  trips 
admittedly  were  for  emergency  reasons  and  therrisy  justifiable  on  that  basis.  Most 
of  them,  however,  were  not  that  urgent  and  an  alternative  solution  should  have  been 

found. 


Table  A -2 


SCHCX)lr-COMMUNITY  COORDINATOR  LOG  OF  TRIP  PURPOSES 


Trip  Purpose  Category  Frequency 

1.  General  Conference  with  Parent  15 

2.  Transportation  for  Student  14 

3.  Check  Attendtuice  or  Drop-out  Problem  13 

4.  Take  Student  Home  (emergency)  12 

5.  Visit  Home  of  New  Studoit  8 

6.  Visit  Home  of  Pre-school  Child  8 

7.  Get  Parent  Signature  on  School  Form  7 

8.  Deliver  Message  to  Parent  or  Arrange  Conference  6 

with  Teacher 

9.  Discuss  Child  Discipline  Problem  5 

10.  Discuss  Free  Lunch  Program  5 

11.  Take  Parent  to  School  or  Welfare  Office  4 

12.  Take  Clothes  to  Home  2 

13.  Visit  FamUy  Social  Worker  1^ 

TOTAL  100% 


Another  area  that  was  found  to  be  unproductive  was  Category  5:  Visit  Homes 
of  New  Students.  While  seemingly  a worthwhile  activity  to  welcome  a new  family 
to  the  community  and  to  the  Abilene  Independent  School  District,  the  monthly  logs 
show  an  extremely  poor  contact  rate  for  this  type  of  visit.  For  some  reason  the 
Tiarents  of  new  students  were  very  often  not  home,  and  a number  of  return  visits 
had  to  be  made  to  finally  reach  them.  This  occurred  so  frequently  that  continued 
practice  of  visiting  new  femUles  Is  questioned.  At  a minimum,  a phone  call  prior 
to  starting  out  would  seem  In  order  here. 

Outputs 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  School- Community  Coordination  program 
at  Abilene  and  the  more  than  1,000  contacts  made  during  the  spring  semester.  It 
Is  difficult  to  determine  the  total  impact  that  this  ESAP  activity  had.  No  documen- 
tation exists  describing  what  was  done  or  how  the  cases  turned  out  other  than  the 
brief  dv^scrlptlon  of  trip  purpose  recorded  In  th^;  dally  log. 

However,  a number  of  Individual  case  histories  were  seen  or  described  that 
give  a suggestion  of  the  kinds  of  effects  that  were  achieved  by  the  community  coor- 
dinators. A number  of  worthwhile  results  did  occur.  Because  of  the  coordinators: 
a number  of  children  were  re-established  in  school  after  solution  of  a family  orien- 
tated problem;  more  children  are  getting  lunches  under  the  free  lunch  program; 
more  children  are  receiving  medical  attention  to  correct  learning  dlsabUitles  than 
might  otherwise  have  happened;  conferences  between  teachers  and  parents  are  more 
frequent  than  In  the  past;  and  the  dialog  between  school  and  community  has  Improved- 
at  least  in  selected  cases. 

An  example  of  how  the  coordinator  can  help  community  understanding  was  seen 
in  a case  In  which  a principal  sent  a letter  to  all  parents  Inviting  them  to  visit  them 
at  any  time  and  giving  the  hours.  One  angry  parent  called  In  and  was  upset  that  she 
couldn't  possibly  see  the  principal  at  the  hours  shown  and  he  was  discriminating 
against  people  like  her.  A quick  visit  to  this  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  femUy  by  the 
coordinator  got  the  parents'  feelings  settled  and  explained  that  the  principal  would 
meet  with  any  parent  at  any  time,  and  that  the  hours  given  were  only  intended  to  be 
the  most  convenient  time.  The  parent  was  openly  surprised  that  she  would  be  wel- 
comed on  this  basis.  To  follow  through,  the  coordinator  called  the  school  and  made 
an  appointment  the  next  day  for  this  parent  to  see  the  principal.  It  was  the  hope  of 
the  coordinator  that  her  prompt  action  would  help  let  the  community  know  that  the 
Abilene  Public  Schools  were  interested  in  them  and  their  children  and  were  trying 
to  help  all  ethnic  groups.  The  coordinator  felt  that  this  visit  and  others  like  It  would 
be  talked  about  by  the  families  and  the  help  brought  to  one  family  would  spread  to 
others  in  the  community. 


Video-Tape  Recorders 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  school  officials  of  Abilene  reported  that  to  provide  the  proper  learning 
environment,  a teacher  must  be  aware  of  his  own  racial  behavioral  biases  and  the 
bias  in  the  children  he  Is  teaching.  This  was  pointed  out  In  their  grant  application 
citing:  "recent  research  Indicates  that  teacher  behavior  can  be  a determining  factor 
In  a child's  self-concept,  vdilch  strongly  affects  his  level  of  aspirations  and  thus  his 
level  of  achievement.  ” 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Abilene  Public  School  System  applied  for  ESAP 
funds  to  purchase  two  video-tape  recorders  to  help  teachers  discover  facts  about 
themselves  and  the  children  in  their  class.  The  proposal  design  for  video-taping 
of  classroom  activities  was  an  imaginative  approach  for  the  Abilene  School  System 
to  take  and  should  spark  the  Interest  of  persons  seeking  Innovative  approaches  for 
dealing  with  social  problems. 

The  application  for  ESAP  funds  was  explicit  In  outlining  the  purpose  for  this 
activity  and  carefully  defined  the  goals  and  objectives.  The  u'ilowlng  list  Is  taken 
directly  from  the  application: 

(1)  to  provide  a means  of  self-evaluation  of  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  ethnic  groups  by  such  b^avlor  as: 

• how  frequently  the  teacher  calls  on  children  of 
various  ethnic  groups, 

• type  of  remarks  directed  to  children  of  various 
ethnic  groups, 

• type  and  frequency  of  response  elicited  from 
children  of  various  ethnic  groups,  and 

• type  and  frequency  of  interaction  between  stu- 
dents of  various  ethnic  groups. 

(2)  to  provide  taped  examples  of  good  adjustment  to  integration 
which  could  be  used  In  in-service  programs  for  discussion; 

(3)  to  provide  a means  of  motivation  to  better  human  relations 
as  awareness  of  negative  and  positive  behavior  is  increased; 

(4)  to  discover,  through  objective  observation,  teaching  procedures 
which  are  especially  effective  in  integrated  classes; 

(5)  to  clarify  characteristic  behavior  of  children  of  the  various 
ethnic  groups;  and 
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(6)  to  clarify  for  the  teacher  her  own  feelings  and  behavior 
toward  racially  associated  values  and  behaviors. 

It  was  also  planned  that  video  tapes  could  be  shown  to  parent  groups  In  the 
evenings  to  let  them  see  their  children  in  a classroom  environment.  The  parents 
could  then  see  how  their  own  child  relates  to  his  peers  and  observe  his  behavior 
in  a racially  mbced  classroom. 

In  addition,  selected  tapes  would  be  used  for  in-service  training  for  all  teachers 
as  well  as  for  the  individual's  self-evaluation.  According  to  the  orlgLial  plan,  these 
training  sessions  would  be  used  to  emphasize  both  strong  and  weak  points  In  teacher/ 
student  relationships  as  well  as  observing  various  techniques  for  procedures  used  by 
teachers  to  deal  with  these  situations. 

It  was  also  planned  that  tapes  would  be  shown  on  local  cable  television  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  parents  who  cannot  attend  community  meetings  to  see  the  classroom 
in  session. 

Activity  Process  and  Outputs 

The  two  video  tape  recorders  were  purchased  for  $7,500  with  ESAP  funds  and 
werv  available  for  use  in  January  1&71.  In  a memo  to  principals  of  ESAP  schools, 
the  project  director  explained  the  details  for  using  the  video  tape  recorders. 

The  decision  was  Implicitly  made  by  the  project  director  In  his  Instructions  to 
the  school  principals  that  no  mention  would  be  made  r^ardlng  the  real  purposes 
and  intent  for  using  the  video  tape  equipment.  That  Is,  to  have  teachers  evaluate 
the  behavior  biases  In  ethnically  mtced  classrooms.  This  feet  was  not  even  con- 
veyed to  the  school  principals  for  fear  that  the  equipment  would  have  been  Immedi- 
ately rejected.  The  fear  of  "Big  Brother"  was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  school 
administrator  In  making  this  rather  critical  decision.  Teachers  were  given  absolute 
control  over  the  tapes,  in  both  how  they  would  be  used  and  who  would  view  them,  so 
they  would  not  feel  threatened. 

• 

School- Community  Coordinators  were  used  as  technicians  to  help  the  teachers 
using  the  video  equipment.  The  Coordinators  were  responsible  only  for  setting  up 
the  equipment  and  for  recording  sessions  that  teachers  planned.  After  the  recording 
was  finished,  the  teachers  were  allowed  to  use  the  tape  In  whatever  way  suited  their 
needs. 

The  schedule  established  for  use  of  the  two  machines  in  the  12  ESAP  schools 
Is  shown  in  Table  A-3. 
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Table  A-3 


SCHEDULE  FOR  VIDEO  TAPE  RECORDER  USE 


VTR#1 

VTR#2 

Secondary  Schools 

• 

Wedcs 

Elementary  Schools 

Weeks 

1.  Lincoln  Jr.  High 

4 

1.  Central 

2 

2.  Mann  Jr.  High 

3 

2.  CoUege  Heights 

2 

3.  Franklin  Jr.  High 

3 

3.  Lee 

3 

4.  Jefferson  Jr.  High 

3 

4.  Fannin 

3 

5.  Abilene  High 

5 

5.  Locust 

2 

6.  VaUeyView 

2 

7.  Taylor 

4 

TOTAL  18 

TOTAL  18 

Scheduling  use  of  the  equipment  among  teachers  wlth.in  schools  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  building  principals.  However,  the  Coordinators  often  assisted  the 
principal  with  this  task. 

In  the  first  several  weeks,  even  with  the  low-key  approach  adopted  by  the 
administration  for  using  the  video  tape  recorders,  few  teachers  asked  to  use  the 
equipment.  The  project  director  felt  that  this  was  due  primarily  to  the  newness 
of  the  idea  and  lack  of  understanding  about  how  it  might  be  used  in  the  classroom. 
Eventually  as  teachers  gained  experience  and  the  opportunity  for  using  the  equip- 
ment became  more  widely  known,  more  and  more  use  was  made  of  the  equipment 
by  the  teachers. 

The  predominant  use  of  the  tape  equipment  was  to  record  classroom  presenta- 
tions already  planned  and  scheduled  as  part  of  the  classroom  curriculum.  For 
example,  a class  in  government  held  a mock  United  Nations  Debate  creating  a 
situation  of  current  world  politics.  Representatives  were  elected  and  asked  to 
defend  their  Nation's  position.  The  entire  program  lasted  a full  class  period  and 
was  recorded  by  the  teache'^  with  assistance  from  the  coordinator.  The  tape  was 
then  re-run  the  next  day  to  allow  students  to  observe  themselves  in  action.  One 
black  student  who  participated  In  this  recording  session  felt  that  the  TV  was  a good 
thing  and  claimed  it  "made  kids  aware  of  how  he  comes  through. " 


Another  TV  cUp  that  was  observed  was  recorded  In  a 10th  ® ' 

K series  of  oral  tato  by  selected  students  from  the  class  were  retmrdrf  on  ta^. 
inierem  was  sosrked  by  costumes  worn  by  the  students  portraying  the  Insect  or 
S th"  -e  r^rtlng  on  In  their  ta^  All  this  p^s^e  video  taping,  made 
the  program  a success  according  to  the  children  partlclpatmg. 

There  were  some  teachers  who  were  not  afraid  of  sharing  their  omerlencM 
and  ^“om^  lers  to  see  the  tapes.  A 6th  grade  teacher  at  Fannin 
school  has  used  the  video  tape  to  Involve  the  parente  Into  her  ’ 

^ one  evening  when  the  parents  visited  her  olasswm,  she 
session  of  th^r  chUdren.  In  addition,  she  taped  the  session  with  the  parente  to 
show  them  how  It  was  used.  They  looked  favorably  upon  this  activity  ®“^  ® 
m^t  thS  one  parent  sent  a letter  to  ESAP  Project  Director  commending  the  use 

of  the  machines  In  that  manner. 

When  asked  If  the  video  tapes  were  used  In  any  way  to 
oroject  director  replied,  "Not  reaUy,  other  than  to  get  aU  students 

mtto  ??)  wem  made  with  the  video  equipment.  IWhen  asked  why  tUs  was  ^ 
Sr«r orHuman  Belatlons  expressed  the  opinio  that  the  ®°“”‘“®® 
for  this  type  exposure  and  would  "tighten  up"  If  the  sessions  "®f  ® ’ 

he  did  ferf  this  was  a good  Idea  and  would  consider  using  tapes  In  the  future. 

Summer  Program 

Several  years  ago,  the  AbUene  Public  School  System  acquired  » >J^® 
Missile  Defense  Site  from  the  Federal  Government  after  their  operation  had  phased 
out  In  the  early  1960s.  The  site  Is  located  approximately  twenty  “**®® 

Abilene.  It  la  well 

“ r'SHSEt 

Nike  Site  implex  Is  fenced  and  under  guard  by  an  employee  of  Abilene  City  Schools 
to  deter  trespassers  and  vandals. 

with  ESA  funds  the  school  officials  arc  now  planning  to  ^e  a<han^e  this 
unique  resource  for  a spectol  day  camp  summer  program,  ^c  activities  at  th 
Nike  Site  are  being  planned  as  a combination  rcoreatlon-acadcmlo  pr^  . 
a1.^X  to  tte^rL  appUcatlon,  "a  minimum  of  two  h^red 

;s.d  4.  ISIS. » se 

to  thelrTSdemlc^chlevements  as  weU  as  chUdren  who  have  problems  geBIng  along 
^th  their  peers  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  to  summer  camp. 
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It  was  proposed  that  the  facilities  would  be  used  for  classroom  instruction  as 
well  as  for  recreation.  School  buses  would  be  used  to  provide  transportation  to  and 
from  the  site  each  day.  The  cafeteria  facilities  of  the  Abilene  Public  Schools  would 
prepare  the  lunch  each  day.  The  activity  is  scheduled  five  days  per  week  for  six 
weeks  during  June  and  July. 

The  summer  program  staff  is  designed  to  comprise  ten  teachers  giving  a teacher- 
pupU  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  twenty-five  students.  The  recreational  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  supported  by  fifteen  student  aides,  the  majority  being  hired  from  local 
colleges  in  the  community.  Many  wlU  be  from  minority  ethnic  groups.  A fUU-Hme 
nurse  will  also  be  part  of  the  staff  because  of  the  number  of  children  Involved  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  site  location. 

Upon  receiving  approval  for  this  ESAP  activity,  the  superintendent  established 
a planning  committee  to  organize  the  details  for  the  summer  program.  The  team 
consisted  of  the  following  members: 

Director  of  Elementary  Education 
Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Director  of  Human  Relation 
Math-Science  Supervisor 
Principal  - Fannin  Elementary  School 
Teacher  - Taylor  Elementary  School 


The  committee  met  on  a regular  basis  throughout  the  spring  semester  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  planning  and  make  aU  arrangements  for  the  summer  program. 
At  the  first  meeting,  the  committee  established  these  overall  goals  for  the  summer 
program:  (1)  social  adjustment,  (2)  self-concept,  and  (3)  academic  improvement. 

In  discussing  these  goals,  the  committee  members  developed  a number  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  that  were  later  incorporated  Into  the  program  curriculum.  These 
initial  ideas  explored  a variety  of  skills,  techniques,  and  procedures  for  planning 
and  Implementation  to  guide  the  final  design  of  the  summer  activities.  Some  of  the 
k^r  suggestions  and  ideas  about  the  goal  of  social  adjustment  were  the  following: 

• Utilize  grouping  and  pairing  techniques  to  let  children  get  to 
know  each  other.  Let  children  learn  from  each  other. 

• Use  group  activities  to  create  fun  together  and  ability  to  get 
along  with  others. 

ft  Teach  the  use  of  leisure  time,  entertainment,  attentiveness, 
creative  arts,  etc. 


Suggestions  and  ideas  for  self-concept: 


• Children  must  see  themselves  as  a success  before  they 
will  want  to  learn. 

• Develop  verbal  facilities  as  much  as  possible  to  provide 
self-expression.  Use  tape  recorders. 

• Teach  self-expression  through  mime. 

• Evaluation  of  adjustment  and  self-concept  is  measurable 
only  by  observation. 

• Use  video  tape  recorders. 

Suggestions  and  ideas  for  academic  improvement: 

• Use  informal  rather  than  classroom  situations. 

• Individual  teachers  should  go  from  sul^ect  to  sul^ect  to 
help  each  other,  i.  e. , use  team  approach. 

• Math  could  be  incorporated  as  sewing  or  cooking  for  girls, 
carpentry  for  boys. 

• Constructing  scale  models,  such  as  a fort  or  wild  west  town, 
could  involve  all  forms  of  matter.  This  could  lead  into  the 
practical  application  of  the  academic  skills. 

As  the  plans  for  the  summer  progi’am  developed,  other  decisions  were  made 
about  how  the  activities  would  be  conducted,  who  would  be  involved,  and  how  the 
participants  would  be  selected.  It  was  decided  that  team  teaching  would  be  most 
effective  for  the  academic  subject  areas.  Teachers  could  be  hired  from  outside 
the  school  system.  And  College  student  aides  would  assist  in  the  academic  pro- 
gram in  areas  that  fit  their  educational  background  and  college  major.  The  250 
students  would  be  divided  Into  two  large  groups  of  125  each,  with  5 groups  within 
each  large  groups,  i.  e. , 25  students  each.  Each  team  of  teachers  would  plan 
activities  for  an  entire  group. 

Student  participants  for  the  summer  program  were  solicited  from  all  teachers 
in  the  12  ESAP  schools  in  May  1971.  The  criteria  for  selecting  students  followed 
the  original  plans  outlined  in  the  ESAP  proposal,  i.  e. , students  must  be: 


^ •.  educationally  deprived, 

• one  or  more  grades  below  grade  placement, 

• having  difficulty  getting  along  with  peers,  and 

• without  other  opportunity  to  participate  in  summer  programs. 
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The  school  teachers  were  asked  to  nominate  students  from  their  classes  w^o 
most  fit  these  criteria.  Th^  could  recommend  as  many  as  they  felt  qualified. 

The  following  information  was  included  for  each  student  nominated;  Name,  sex, 
ethnic  origin,  test  scores,  and  area  of  greatest  need.  This  information  was  used 
by  ti  e planning  committee  to  select  the  final  group  of  students.  It  is  intended  that 
the  children  will  be  balanced  ethnically  among  Mexican-American,  black,  and 
Anglo,  with  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

When  last  visited,  the  Abilene  School  System  was  well  Into  planning  for  the 
summer  program,  had  hired  several  teachers  and  teacher  aides,  and  were  starting 
to  process  the  list  of  student  nominees.  Unfortunately,  time  was  not  available  to 
see  the  summer  program  In  operation  or  determine  whether  the  original  ideas  and 
plans  were  effective  or  see  what  types  of  results  could  be  achieved.  If  the  imple- 
mentation goes  as  well  as  the  planning,  good  results  should  be  expected. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
School  Community  Coordinators 

Based  on  actual  observations  of  the  educational  and  social  situation  In  Abilene 
and  after  talking  with  members  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  ESAP  staff,  it 
appears  that  the  School-Community  coordination  activity  does  meet  two  needs  of 
the  Abilene  Public  Schools  and  the  community.  One  need  Is  to  improve  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  school  administration  and  staff  to  the  problems  of  the  community 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Mexican-American  and  black  minorities.  These 
groups  have  been  held  back  for  so  long  that  regardless  of  current  administration 
policy  in  dealing  with  racial  minorities  and  in  spite  of  progress  toward  Int^ating 
the  Abilene  Public  Schools,  discriminatory  practices  and  biases  still  exist  and 
are  not  easily  dispelled.  The  other  need  is  to  bring  a better  understanding  and 
awareness  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  the  people  of  AbUene,  and  especially 
minority  families. 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  School- Community  Coordinaticm  Program  appear 
to  be  oriented  toward  meeting  these  needs  and  seem  to  be  related  to  problems  of 
school  desegregation.  However  the  specific  objectives  of  this  activity  were  not 
clearly  defined.  How  the  coordinators  use  their  time  and  which  target  population 
to  concentrate  on  were  not  spelled  out  in  advance.  This  can  be  explained  partlaUy 
by  the  newness  of  this  activity  and  the  lack  of  experience  in  the  Abilene  Public 
School  l^stem  in  dealing  with  minority  family  problems. 

In  general,  the  eight  coordinators  were  adequately  qualified  for  their  positions 
and  able  to  do  the  work  as  deftned.  In  some  cases,  however,  too  much  time  was 
spent  working  with  a single  family  with  the  results  that  in  one  case  only  10  contacts 
were  made  in  an  entire  month— well  below  the  average  of  33  contacts.  In  line  with 
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this  type  problem,  It  Is  concluded  that  too  much  time  was  spent  by  many  coordinators 
working  In  areas  that  could  be  handled  by  other  social  welfare  agencies  or  by  other 
staff  members  or  by  parents  themselves.  Another  problem  was  that  case  histories 
were  not  adequately  documented  by  the  coordinators  to  ensure  proper  follow-up  pro- 
cedures or  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  evaluation  of  case  load  mix. 

Most  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  current  School- Community  Program  described 
above  tend  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  program  and  limit  the  coverage 
(1.  e. , number  of  contacts)  that  might  otherwise  be  made.  However,  wdiere  contacts 
were  made  and  where  they  related  to  school  problems,  meaningful  and  worthwhile 
results  seem  to  occur.  Attendance  of  minority  children  has  Improved  In  some  In- 
dividual cases;  parent-teacher  relationships  have  definitely  Improved. 

At  any  rate,  the  Abilene  Public  School  System  now  has  a staff  to  deal  with 
community  problems,  a staff  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  ESAP  funding,  1.  e. , the 
capacity  for  results  now  exists. 

It  Is  recommended  that  tlie  school  community  coordinator  program  at  Abilene 
be  continued,  but  with  some  changes  In  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  coordinators. 
An  evaluation  should  be  made  b3^  the  project  staff  about  this  year's  experiences  to 
discover  which  types  of  service  and  community  aid  were  most  effective.  A well 
defined  list  of  objectives  and  job  duties  and  responsibilities  should  then  be  drafted 
based  on  their  evaluation  findings  and  on  the  conclusions  reported  in  this  case  history. 

It  Is  recommended  that  more  attention  be  given  to  problems  related  to  school 
information  and  understanding  and  less  to  problems  that  could  be  handled  by  social 
workers.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  school  community  coordinators  be  relieved 
of  their  duties  to  operate  the  videotape  recorders.  Better  use  of  their  time  could  be 
made  if  more  time  were  spent  working  with  the  community. 

Video  Tape  Recorders 

This  activity  was  designed  to  fill  an  apparent  need  In  the  Abilene  School  District — 
to  help  teachers  discover  In  themselves  and  their  students  racial  biases  and  behaviors 
that  are  counter-productive  to  a learning  experience.  The  objectives  were  clearly 
defined  and  related  directly  to  the  problems  of  school  desegregation  as  well  as  Im- 
proving education  for  all  students.  Unfortunately,  the  actual  procedures  of  this 
activity  did  not  follow  the  original  plan,  since  the  purpose  for  using  the  videotape 
recorders  was  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 


SeK- evaluation  Is  at  best  a very  difficult  procedure  and  may  seldom  lead  to 
meaningful  results.  However,  It  Is  doubtful  whether  self-evaluation  will  be  done 
at  all  by  teachers  who  are  not  advised  or  Instructed  as  to  how  this  might  oe  done 
or  even  that  this  could  be  done  at  all.  Certainly,  someway  could  be  devised  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  alerting  teachers  to  the  potential  for  self-evaluation  without 
the  fear  of  being  reprimanded.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  by  the  Abilene  School 

District  in  this  area. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  further  purchases  be  made  of  videotape  recorders 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  to  deal  with  racial  attitudes  and  behavior  until 
better  results  are  achieved  with  the  equipment  already  available.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  some  program  be  set  up  to  provide  inservlce  training  for  teachers 
and  staff  as  to  how  these  units  might  be  used  to  aid  school  desegregation  and  under- 
standing among  ethnic  groups.  Perhaps  a program  in  conjunction  with  the  Human 
Relations  Committee  would  be  helpful. 

Summer  Program 

The  summer  day  camp  program  seems  to  be  filling  the  needs  of  many  disadvan- 
taged children  of  Abilene  for  summer  recreation  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
new  learning  situation  for  them  in  a multi-racial  setting.  By  giving  these  children 
an  opportunity  to  have  fun  together  and  relate  in  a educationally  oriented  environment 
hopefully  the  effects  will  carry  over  to  the  following  school  year  and  improve  both 
the  educational  performance  and  social  awareness  of  those  disadvantaged  children. 


The  overall  planning  for  this  activity  was  very  well  done,  partly  because  of 
the  quality  of  staff  that  was  involved,  and  partly  because  sufficient  time  was  avail- 
able to  do  the  job.  The  activity  design  relates  well  to  the  needs  of  the  children, 
and  the  procedures  for  choosing  participants  was  also  good.  Unfortunately  the 
actual  results  of  this  activity  were  not  observed  and  no  evaluation  could  be  made 
of  their  work. 

General 

The  Abilene  Independent  School  District  has  made  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  desegregation  with  their  ESA  Project.  However,  since  both  the  admini- 
stration and  School  Boards  are  staffed  entirely  by  Anglo-Americans  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  adequately  define  the  real  needs  and  problems  of  minorities  and 
minority  children.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  on 
minorities  are  the  minorities  themselves  and  should  be  involved  in  the  decision 
process  for  designing  programs  that  deal  with  race  relations.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  community  programs. 


APPENDIX  B 


CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  AUBURN,  ALABAMA 


Principal  Livestigator:  Lawrence  I.  Weiner 

RMC,  Inc., 

Other  Participating  Staff:  William  C.  Watson,  Jr. 

Mark  Battle  Associates 


AUBUriN,  ALABAMA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

The  city  of  Auburn  is  located  at  the  juncture  of  the  Piedmont  and  the  coastal 
plain  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  of  Alabama  and  is  located  55  miles  east  of 
Montgomery  and  120  miles  southwest  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  city  is  located  in 
Lee  County,  which  is  primarily  a farming  community.  There  is  one  box  factory 
in  the  city,  but  the  major  industry  is  Auburn  University.  The  population  of  Auburn 
is  23,000,  and  the  student  population  at  the  university  is  16,000.  The  city  is  gov- 
erned by  a mayor  and  city  council  and  has  a full-time  business  manager.  It  is 
served  by  one  local  newspaper,  and  area  radio  and  television  stations.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  population  by  ethnic  groups  is  approximately  two-thirds  Caucasian  and 
one-third  black.  The  socioeconomic  levels  of  the  city  are  split  in  generally  two 
extremes,  the  white  upper  and  middle  class  members  who  are  connected  with  the 
university  in  professional  and  professorial  roles  and  the  one-third  black  community 
in  the  lower  strata  who  in  many  instances  are  menials  or  unskilled  workers.  The 
housing  and  population  d^sities  are  standard  for  these  extremes.  One  section  of 
the  city  contains  elegant  and  modest  white-owned  homes  w^ile  certain  sections  of 
Auburn  contain  the  one-third  black  minority  who  live  in  sub-standard  housing. 

The  Auburn  Public  School  System  covers  the  Auburn  City  area,  employs  198 
people,  expends  1.  403  million  dollars  annually,  and  is  in  a (fynamic  process  of 
change.  The  1970-71  student  population  in  the  seven  schools  was  3,377  students— 
1, 135  black  and  2,238  white.  The  student  population  is  drawn  mostly  from  the 
city  of  Auburn,  but  Lee  County  students  can  pay  tuition  and  attend.  Average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  over  $400  per  year,  of  which  half  represents  the  state  contri- 
bution. One  quarter  of  the  funds  comes  from  local  tax  dollars  and  one  quarter  from 
federal  support.  The  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $400  in  Auburn  is  above  the 
state  average  of  $348  for  Alabama  but  below  the  $600  U.  S.  average. 

Piror  to  total  desegregation,  the  two  black  schools . located  in  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods reportedly  had  a high  rate  of  vandalism  (broken  window's,  disturbed  class- 
rooms) over  weekends.  The  white  standards  of  education  in  the  predominantly  white 
schools  prior  to  integration  was  "high"  by  Alabama  standards;  no  information  could 
be  obtained  on  white  school  vandalism. 


Data  concerning  the  dropout  situation  in  the  Auburn  * „„ 

obtained  for  this  school  year  and  the  two  previous  years.  During  the  196^70 
school  year  58  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  dropped  out.  Eighty 
^r^nt  (46)were  MaL  and  20  percent  white  (12).  These  58  students  represent 
^65  percent  of  the  total  1969-70  enrollment  and  3.33  percent 
senior  high  school  enrollments.  During  the  1970-71  school  year  only  21  students 
dropped  out  The  total  was  37  less  than  last  year,  representmg  a 63  percent 
decreaL  Again,  the  split  was  80  percent  black  (17  students)  and  20  percen 
thiteX  4Te  21  stuLnts  represent  0. 62  percent  of  «re  total  70-71  enrollment, 
and  1. 31  percent  of  the  total  (7-12)  upper  level  enrollments. 

At  the  same  time  that  total  desegregation  was  ‘"lace  « 
year,  three  other  major  changes  were  being  implement^. 

^rtatlon  (busing)  was  being  inaugurated  to 

^cond.  a satellite  feeding  program  was  started  in  which  hot  school 
TroyWed  from  the  existing  main  lunchroom  cafeterias  to 
embarking  on  a costly  cafeterial  construction  program.  Thirdly,  a curri 
r^ision  was  made  to  provide  individualized  instruction  by  employmg  team 
teaching  for  students  based  upon  individual  needs.  These  four  major  c ange 
desfgrel^L.  transportation,  satellite  lunches,  and  curriculi^  revision- 
were^introduced  to  secure  the  major  objective  of  providing  quality  education  to 
all  students  regardless  of  race.  This  emphasis  on  quality  of  education  is  pi^lic 
policy,  as  stated  for  example  in  one  of  the  school  system  brochures:  ’ ^ ® 

Citv  Board  of  Education  believes  that  the  primary  function  of  the  public  school 
fn^i^  curriculum  in  the  Auburn  Schools  is  being  devoted  to  the  fullest 
^ssTble  ex^^  for  all  children  in  the  community.  All  activities,  policies  and 
regulations  have  been  developed  to  achieve  objectives  and  goals  consistent  with 

this  philosophy. " 

The  City  Council  elected  a president  who  had  been  silent  concerang 
gation  8^0000  having  obtained  the  office  of  presidejU  of  ihe  City  Conned,  he 
has  spoken  out  against  the  position  of  the  public  school  administratiom  In 
addition  totheopposition  of  political  leadership  in  the  communi^,  there  is  t 
auestion  of  the  school  system  obtaining  its  share  of  a new  earnmg  ‘ax  *at  is  to 
Tltr^  on  the  townspeople.  The  public  school  share  of  this  tax  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  educational  programs  being  planned  and  implemented, 
unfortunately,  die  school  board  has  not  indicated  yet 

can  expect  from  this  additional  levy.  Many  members  of  the  community  said  t a 
at  the  next  City  Council  election  the  people  would  show  that  there  is  a majonty  in 
tt  cormuMporting  public  schmds.  They  feel  this  will  lead  to  a realign- 

ment  of  the  City  Council. 
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The  black  community  does  not  play  a vital  pait  In  the  local  administration  and 
affairs  of  the  community,  but  as  a i>olltical  force  It  has  assisted  In  the  election  of 
the  present  mayor,  chief  of  police  and  other  public  officials,  all  of  whom  are 
white.  The  support  of  the  black  community  was  obtained  on  the  basis  of  as  yet 
unkept  promises  by  the  white  candidates.  Rotation  of  School  Board  members 
occurs  once  a year,  and  so  far  no  black  has  been  appointed  by  the  City  Council  to 
the  School  Board.  The  five-member  Board  of  Education  remains  all  white, 
although  many  responsible  community  leaders  decried  this  situation,  when  inter- 
viewed. 

Table  B-1  shows  that  students  in  the  predominantly  white  schools  test  at  or 
above  grade  level  whereas  the  black  school  students  were  always  below  grade 
level.  This  wide  range  in  capabilities  and  educational  backgrounds  coupled  with 
the  court  order  decision  to  totally  desegregate  provided  an  impetus  for  the  school 
administrators  to  carry  out  individualized  instruction  for  the  educational  needs  of 
all  students  regardless  of  race.  While  the  administration  was  seeking  funds  for 
financing  this  restructuring  of  the  instructional  program  for  the  1970-71  school 
year,  ESAP  funds  became  available.  The  decision  was  made  to  use  ESAP  funds 
for  this  curriculum  revision  program. 

The  Auburn  Bulletin  has  reported  176  positive  articles  to  date  on  the  school 
system.  The  present  desegregated  school  system  has  the  support  and  commitment 
of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper. 

ESAP  funds  are  naturally  not  the  only  federal  support  that  the  Auburn  City 
School  Systems  receives.  A Diagnostic  Center  had  been  set  up  under  ESEA  Title 
III  funds  ($150, 000)  for  Demonstration  Projects.  Title  I funds  ($151, 000)  for  Low 
Income  and  Educationally  Deprived  Children  had  been  received  prior  to  ESAP. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Title  V funds  have  been  received,  as  have  Title 
II  funds.  NDEA  Title  III  matching  funds  have  all  been  secured  prior  to  ESAP. 

Because  of  its  proximity,  Auburn  University  has  been  able  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  Auburn  City  School  System.  The  Auburn  University  Desegregation 
Center,  which  is  part  of  its  Education  Department,  has  provided  the  city  school 
system  with  a task  force  on  desegregation.  The  support  and  assistance  by  the 
Auburn  academic  community  has  been  gratifying  according  to  administrative 
officials. 

Of  the  198  man  staff  of  the  Auburn  City  School  System,  three  have  Ph.  Ds, 
three  have  six-year  teaching  certificates,  62  have  masters  degrees  and  92  have 
bachelors.  Twenty- five  percent  of  the  staff  is  black  and  numerous  complaints 
about  this  number  led  the  investigators  to  believe  that  the  school  system  w^ants 
more.  However,  the  Administrator  blamed  teacher  tenure  problems  coupled 
with  a lack  of  young  qualified  black  teachers  for  the  delay  in  increasing  the 
number  of  blacks  on  the  faculty.  A favorable  22  students  per  teacher  ratio  is  in 
effect  for  the  system  as  a whole. 


Table  P-1 
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AUBURN  TEST  SCORES 
Tested  September.  1969 


Grade  (B/W) 

School 

(B/W  Ratio) 

Reading 

Language 

Mathematics 

( 9.2B) 
(90.  8W) 

Samford 

(,  7%  Black) 
(93%  White) 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

(100  B) 
( OW) 

Drake  High 

(100%  Black) 
( 0%  White) 

5.6 

6.0 

6.  6 

11  (10%  B) 
(90%  W) 

Auburn  Middle 

(25%  Black) 
(75%  White) 

12.  6 

11.4 

13.0 

(100%B) 
( 0%W) 

Drake  Middle 

(100%  Black) 
( 0%  White) 

7.9 

7.7 

7.0 

Apr.  1970 

4 (100%B) 
( 0%W) 

Boykin 

(100%  Black) 
( 0%  White) 

2.  6 

3.3 

3.  8 

f,  (100%B) 
( 0%W) 

Boykin 

(100%  Black) 

( 0%  White)  , 

4.7 

4.9 

5.4 

Tested  April,  1970. 


Grade  at  Testing 

School 

Reading 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Total  Battery 
Test  Score 

„ „ ( 5.  9%B) 
(94.1%W) 

Samford  ^ 

(93%W) 

9.3 

8.9 

8.9 

(100%  B) 
( 0%  W) 

Drake 

( 0%W) 

4.4 

4.5 

5.2 

( 9.2%B) 
(90.8%W) 

Samford  ^ 

(93%W) 

10.2 

9.9 

10.8 

(100%  B) 
■ ( 0%W) 

Drake 

( 0%W) 

5.5 

5.6 

6.2 

07(8.  9%B) 
• (91. 1%W) 

(25%B-75%W) 
Auburn  High 

10.4 

10.2 

10.  9 

(After  1 year  Total 

_ (42.0%B) 

58. 0%W) 


White  Stu. 
Negro  Stu. 

Integration) 

(25%B-75%W) 
Auburn  High 
White  Stu. 
Negro  Stu. 


^fter  1 year  Total.  Integration) 
October  1970* 

(32.  0%B) 


(68.  0%W) 


Boykin 


(32%B), 

(68%W) 


5.0 


4.8 


4.8 
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Social.  Political,  and  Bacial  Context 


The  ambience  of  the  white  and  black  commimities  in  Auburn  as  reported  has 
always  been  better  than  the  average  of  the  state  of  Alabama.  However,  the  social 
milieu  for  both  communities  has  always  been  somewhat  separate  and  distinct. 

Public  facilities  and  accommodations  are  integrated  in  Auburn,  but  there  is 
little  social  interaction  except  in  some  school  activites.  Auburn  still  contains 
those  areas  of  the  city  designated  white  and  those  known  as  black.  There  are 
minorities  of  extremists  in  both  races  who  are  opposed  to  integration  in  general. 
Most  criticisms  against  the  school  system  have  been  part  of  general  complaints 
against  the  concept  of  integration.  One  black  community  leader  has  said  that  the 
black  community  does  not  partake  in  the  community  life  as  a whole  because  of  a 
lack  of  information  and  a relatively  low  socioeconomic  position  in  the  community. 
However,  it  appears  there  are  no  deep-seated  fears  or  frustrations  between  the 
^o  sectors  of  the  community.  As  an  example,  a member  of  the  school  board  told 
how  his  son  used  to  ride  the  school  bus  while  the  three  black  children  of  his  neigh- 
^r  in  his  farming  community  outside  of  Auburn  walked  three  miles  to  school  every 
day.  The  Board  member  felt  that  all  children  had  a right  to  ride  the  bus;  he  felt 
this  to  be  part  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  black  high  school  (Drake)  and  neighborhood  elementary  school  (Boykin)  had 
been  the  focus  for  black  community  activities  before  desegregation.  The  swimming 
pool  of  the  black  high  school  was  a meeting  place  and  convenient  facility  for  the  black 
community.  There  had  been  racial  pride  connected  with  the  black  high  school  prior 
to  desegregation.  In  fact  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  confronted  by  a number 
of  black  students  and  parents  who  tearfully  pleaded  that  they  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  their  black  school  before  desegregation  took  place  this  year. 


School  Desegregation 

^ Prior  to  1970-71,  total  desegregatW  had  not  been  achieved  in  the  Auburn  City 
School  System.  A freedom  of  choice  plan  for  students,  that  had  been  in  operation 
for  several  years,  resulted  in  the  black-white  student  populations  shown  in  Table 
B-2  (for  the  9th  month  of  the  school  year  in  1969-70). 


Table  B-2 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  BY  RACE, 
1969-70  SCHOOL  YEAR 


School 

, Total 

White 

Black 

Percent  W 

Percent  B 

Cary  Woods 

184 

134 

50 

72.8 

27.2 

Dean  Roads 

354 

347 

7 

98.1 

1.9 

Wrights'  Mill  Road 

354 

327 

27 

92.4 

7.6 

Boykin  Middle 

505 

0 

505 

0 

100 

Sanford  Middle 

846 

791 

55 

93.5 

6. 5 

Drake  High  School 

370 

0 

370 

0 

100 

Auburn  High  School 

940 

678 

226 

75.0 

25.0 

Total 

3,517 

2,277 

1,130 

64.88 

35.12 

Table  2 shows  the  distribution  of  black  and  white  students  prior  to  total 
desegregation.  In  no  case  did  the  freedom  of  choice  approach  provide  the  two- 
thirds,  one-third  split  to  match  the  racial  ratio  for  the  total  city.  There  was  one 
all  black  elementary  school  and  one  all-black  high  school  with  the  middle  grade 
school  partiaUy  desegregated.  Of  the  1, 240  black  students  in  Auburn,  875  did  not 

attend  racially  mixed  schools.  Seventy  percent  of  all  black  students  were 

segregated  from  their  white  peers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  all^thite 
public  schools. 


Prior  to  desegregation,  a task  force  from  the  Auburn  University  Center  for 
Desegregation  outlined  some  objectives  of  the  desegregation  plan  which  must  be 

addressed: 


• provide  quality  education  for  all  children; 

• ensure  schools  will  not  resegregate  through  loss  of  white  students 
to  private  schools  or  through  choice  or  selection  of  subject  matters 
in  the  classroom; 

• adjust  curriculum,  making  staff  assignments  and  providing  extra 
curricula  experiences  that  are  meaningful  to  black  students  who 
will  be  entering  predominantly  white  schools  for  the  first  time; 
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• develop  staff  organizations  to  best  use  the  talents  of  all 
teachers  in  an  integrated  situation; 

• provide  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  teachers; 

• implement  teacher's  aide  training;  and 

• provide  general  community  involvement  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students. 

The  desegregation  plan  of  the  Auburn  City  System  involved  a total  desegregation 
of  the  seven  schools  in  the  system.  Following  the  desegregation  pattern  that  is 
currently  in  operation,  there  is  one  high  school  with  grades  9 through  12  for  black 
and  white  students  on  a ratio  of  one-third/two-thirds.  There  is  one  junior  high 
school  with  the  same  racial  ratios.  There  is  one  middle  school  with  sixth  grade 
students  only,  one  middle  school  with  4th  and  5th  students  only  and  three  primary 

schools.  The  current  racial  breakdowns  and  student/teacher  ratios  for  the  schools 
appear  in  Table  B-3. 


Table  B-3 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  BY  RACE, 
1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 


School 

Number 

White 

Number 

Black 

Percent 

White 

Percent 

Black 

Student/Teacher 

Ratio 

Auburn  High  School 

508 

234 

69 

31 

19.4 

Auburn  Junior  High 

552 

370 

64 

36 

21.0 

Drake  Middle 

407 

199 

71 

29 

25.4 

Boykin  Middle 

200 

80 

67 

33 

24.2 

Cary  Woods 

121 

70 

30 

28.  6 

Dean  Roads 

224 

103 

58 

42 

27.  6 

Wright  Mills  Roads 

223 

115 

66 

34 

26.0 

Total 

2,233 

1,151 

65.9 

34.1 

22.8 

The  desegregation  for  this  school  year  resulted  in  renovation  of  the  principal 
facilities  and  changes  in  the  mode  of  operation.  After  a quarter  of  a million  dollars 
were  spent  for  remodeling,  carpeting,  light  fixtures,  and  bus  routing,  the  seven 
school  plants  in  Auburn  were  ready  for  desegregation  on  the  proportional  lines  of 
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The  total  number  of  students  reassigned  was  1, 250.  Busing  was  Implemented 
this  year  to  provide  attendance  In  the  Integrated  schools.  Approximately  one-third 
of  all  students  are  bused  dally.  However,  It  Is  a segregated  busing  plan  because 
of  the  racial  distribution  of  the  students.  There  are  four  black  drivers  and  one 
white  driver  who  bus  1, 100  students  a day  on  four  buses. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 


Table  B-4 

ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Non-Personal  Community 

Community  Information  Program 

$ 1,300.00 

Activity 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and 

Curriculum  Revision 

62,440.00 

Materials 

Total 

$63,740.00 

As  this  report  has  mentioned  earlier  a decision  to  Individualize  the  Instruction 
program  and  to  provide  team  teaching  to  students  was  evolving  with  consultant  and 
federal  help  prior  to  ESAP.  Tt  was  over  the  summer  of  1970  that  the  school  admini- 
stration realized  that  the  two- third  white  student  population  was  on  a different  edu- 
cational and  academic  level  than  the  one- third  black  students.  The  curriculum 
revision  and  other  Innovating  had  these  goals:  (1)  prevent  white  withdrawals  to 
private  schools;  (2)  desegregate  classrooms;  (3)  provide  hot  lunches  to  all  students; 
(4)  provide  adequate  transportation  to  all  schools;  and  (5)  tailor  educational  and 
Instructional  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Individual  student  at  his  level  of 
capability  and  motivation. 

The  ESAP  goals  for  Auburn  were  (1)  to  provide  information  to  the  community 
on  the  four  major  changes  taking  place  In  the  schools  and  (2)  to  provide  Personnel, 
Administrative,  Training,  and  Material  support  for  a curriculum  change  to  Individ- 
ualized Instruction. 

The  ESAP  program  In  the  Auburn  City  School  System  consists  of  two  main 
activities.  The  first  Is  Community  Information,  which  Is  still  In  the  planning  stage 
as  of  now.  The  Community  Information  effort  which  will  be  undertaken  over  the 
summer  has  as  Its  main  objective  Informing  the  community  about  events  taking 
place  In  the  school  system.  To  do  this,  the  Community  Information  Program  will 
supply  manuals,  brochures,  displays,  and  transparencies  to  group  meetings  and 


Individuals  so  that  they  may  better  understand  the  new  programs  of  the  school 
system  and  how  they  relate  to  school  objectives  and  the  philosophy  of  Instruction. 

The  second  activity  of  the  ESAP  project  encompasses  the  curriculum  revision 
that  is  currently  going  on  and  will  be  taking  place  this  summer.  The  objectives  of 
the  curriculum  revision  activities  that  were  stated  In  the  ESAP  grant  application 
are  still  the  objectives  now  being  sought  and  implemented:  to  produce  new  and 
and  varied  instructional  techniques  and  materials  to  serve  children  from  different 
ethnic  and  academic  backgrounds  so  that  all  students  in  the  city  school  system 
will  receive  an  adequate  education  without  a sense  of  failure.  These  objectives 
translate  Into  the  current  program  of  team  teaching  with  a differentiated  staffing 
pattern  so  that  Individualized  instruction  can  be  given  to  all  students. 

Most  of  the  effort  and  almost  all  of  the  ESAP  money  In  the  Auburn  City  School 
System  Is  being  devoted  to  this  instructional  program  designed  to  provide  for 
individualized  training.  To  provide  this  opportunity,  the  school  system  has  moved 
from  the  traditional  self-contained  clsissroom  and  annual  promotion  to  continuous 
progress  through  non- grading  and  team  teaching.  Auburn  Schools  are  now  In  the 
process  of  developing  individualized  packets  of  learning  materials  based  upon 
behaviorlal  objectives  for  K-12.  Teachers  are  assisted  in  classrooms  by  teachers' 
aides,  student  Interns,  and  v/ork- study  students. 

Evaluation  of  the  ESAP  program  In  Auburn  City  Schools  necessitates  evaluation 
of  three  Interrelated  factors:  first,  team  teaching  concept  (staff  quality,  motivation); 
second,  the  Individualized  Instruction  program  (goals,  objectives,  philosophy);  and 
third,  the  Individualized  learning  packet  (Instruments,  media,  resources). 

Bl- Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  Bl- racial  Advisory  Committee  for  the  ESAP  project  Is  made  up  of  eight 
black  and  eight  white  members.  Nliie  of  the  members  are  parents  of  children  In 
the  school  system. There  have  been  bvo  meetings  to  date.  Minutes  from  the 
meeting  reveal  discussion  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  ESAP  funded  activities, 
the  use  of  the  learning  packets  and  training  of  teachers  to  work  more  effectively 
with  these  materials. 

These  organizations  are  represented  on  the  bl-racial  committee:  Project 
Opportunity,  Headstart,  Teachers  Association,  Commimlty  Club  Organizations, 
Voters  League,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Progressive  Youth  of  Auburn,  Lions  Club, 
Ministers  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Council,  University  Faculty 
Club,  and  the  PTA. 

There  Is  also  a student  advisory  committee  which  Is  made  up  of  eight  black 
and  eight  white  students.  One  meeting  has  taken  place  at  which  they  discussed 
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the  utilization  of  ESAP  funds  and  the  overall  emphasis  In  the  directions  of  the 
special  projects. 


ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
Community  Information  Program 

Context 

Because  of  the  many  recent  changes  In  school  procedures  and  activities,  the 
school  administration  felt  that  It  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  students  and 
community  to  inform  them  of  the  details  of  these  changes  and  the  effects  the  changes 
were  having.  The  special  needs  and  problems  of  this  school  district  stem  from  the 
Integration  of  the  one-third  black  members  of  the  community  and  students  into  a 
predominantly  white  student  university  community.  The  extremes  In  educational 
levels  and  capabilities  of  the  students  have  necessitated  alleviating  the  fears  of  the 
white  community  and  preventing  their  flight  to  private  schools,  as  well  as  informing 
the  black  community  of  the  quality  and  type  of  Instruction  that  will  be  available  In  the 
desegregated  Auburn  City  Schools. 

The  target  population  for  the  community  Information  program  will  be  the 
parents  of  students  currently  In  the  Auburn  City  School  System  and  selected  In- 
fluential antagonists  of  the  public  schools.  The  news  media  have  been  to  a great 
degree  favorable  concerning  the  actlvltes  that  are  taking  place  In  the  schools. 
However,  the  complexity  and  details  of  the  four  major  changes — transportation, 
individualized  instruction,  satellite  feeding  and  Integration—  that  are  being 
implemented,  necessitate  a non-media,  personal,  communication  effort. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  expects  to  have  stronger  support  by  community 
members  and  parents  because  of  this  activity.  He  also  expects  to  have  a well- 
informed  and  knowledgeable  community  that  Is  committed  to  the  public  school 
system  so  that  the  three  private  ’’white"  academies  located  In  the  county  will  not 
become  refugees  for  the  white  students  fleeing  the  public  schools.  Only  thirteen 
white  students  have  left  for  the  private  schools  so  far  this  school  year. 

This  program  will  be  used  to  acquaint  the  community  and  especially  community 
leaders  with: 

• the  overall  alms  and  goals  of  education  for  Auburn  City  Schools; 

• the  problems  encountered  In  revising  and  Implementing  new 
currlculums; 

• the  new  methodologies  of  Instru  jtton  necessary  to  Implement 
Individualized  Instruction; 


• the  new  materials,  media,  and  programs  available  to  assist 
the  teacher  In  Instruction;  and 

• the  financial  needs  of  the  Auburn  City  Schools. 

Activity  Design 

The  procedures  to  be  used  to  accomplish  the  above  goals  In  the  expanded 
community  information  program  are  as  follows: 

• Present  programs  to  small  groups  of  community  leaders  at 
luncheons  and  dinners.  Provide  for  discussions  of,  suggestions 
about  and  reaction  to  school  programs. 

• Present  slide  and  overhead  projection  programs  to  civic  clubs 
and  parent  groups. 

• Hold  discussions  with  parents  In  a non-school  setting. 

Specifically  the  superintendent  plans  to  have  meetings  with  no  more  than  15 
community  members  at  a time,  at  the  Auburn  High  School,  In  the  evening  for  dinner, 
where  a presentation  will  be  made  with  slides.  A booklet  will  be  distributed  on 
the  total  operation  of  the  school  system  from  federal  programs  to  lunches.  Time 
for  questions  and  answers  by  this  small  group  will  be  plamistl.  It  Is  pror)osed  that 
20  such  groups  will  meet  over  the  summer  at  the  Auburn  City  High  School  for 
these  dinner  meetings.  Likewise,  the  supermtendent  proposes  to  have  a one-to-one 
personal  relation  with  parents  and  community  leaders  during  the  next  school  year 
during  which  they  will  be  shown  the  schools  In  operation  and  will  have  lunch  with 
the  students .... 

ESAP  funds  for  the  Community  Information  Program  will  coiislst  of  $1,300  for 
devising  and  publishing  of  booklets  on  the  school  system,  preparation  of  supporting 
materials,  and  reproduction  of  necessary  slides,  displays,  and  written  pamphlets. 

The  staffing  for  this  activity  will  be  small.  It  will  Include  the  superintendent 
and  his  staff  and  maybe  some  principals  who  will  be  doing  the  personalized  public 
relations  and  information  dissemnatlon  with  the  community. 

Verification  of  the  context  and  planned  design  for  the  community  Information 
program  was  secured  by  the  writer.  Interviews  with  different  community  members 
revealed  that  the  black  community  as  a rule  has  been  somewhat  unaware  of  the 
operations  of  the  igchools  now  that  they  have  been  desegregated.  There  is  p.  real 
need  to  Inform  the  black  and  white  community  of  the  existence  of  the  prog  ?ams  that 
are  In  operation. 

Because  this  activity  Is  still  in  the  planning  stages,  only  some  of  the  materials 
that  will  be  given  to  community  members  and  parents  have  been  prepared.  The 
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plan  as  devised  by  the  superintendent  Is  coherent,  consistent  and  a valid  attempt 
to  squelch  rumors,  promote  racial  harmony,  and  Interest  community  members 
and  parents  In  the  educational  process  taking  place. 

Curriculum  Revision  Program 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

Because  of  the  wide  and  diverse  range  of  capabilities  of  the  black  and  white 
students  in  the  Auburn  City  School  System  it  was  decided  to  shift  the  curriculum 
to  an  individualized  Instruction/team  teaching  approach.  There  was  a need  to 
reorganize  the  educational  process  in  the  city  system  before  desegregation.  It 
was  felt  that  the  social  and  racial  harmony  desired  in  desegregation  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  Individualization  of  the  Instructional  program.  Traditional 
and  competitive  studies  would  embiirrass  and  frustrate  many  students.  There  was 
a desire  not  to  resegregate  within  the  building  based  upon  ability  levels.  It  was 
deslreable  to  have  a class  environment  which  promoted  learning.  To  do  this, 
remodeling,  producing  open  spaces,  carpeting,  and  lighting  was  carried  out.  Black 
and  white  students  could  Interact  during  the  learning  process  in  these  renewed 
surroundings,  yet  make  progress  Individually  with  a sense  of  success. 

The  needs  and  problems  of  the  target  population  In  the  school  district  as  a 
whole  have  been  viewed  as  social  and  academic  integration.  There  has  been  a 
question,  and  It  still  remains,  as  to  the  quality  of  education  in  an  Integrated  environ- 
ment. The  white  community,  which  Is  oriented  to  the  traditional  education  situation 
represented  by  i^ubum  University,  was  most  emphatic  about  not  losing  any  quality 
as  a result  of  Integration.  The  p re- Integration  results  of  standard  tests  show  the 
wide  dispersion  of  abilities  on  a group  basis  between  black  and  white.  Accordingly, 
the  target  population  for  the  individualized  Instruction  was  the  total  student  body 
III  the  4th  through  9th  grades. 

The  subjects  Include  language  arts,  (English  skills)  mathematics,  social 
studies  and  science.  Curriculum  changes  will  integrate  all  four  subjects  under 
one  theme.  There  are  classes  for  special  education  and  remedial  study  which  are 
self-contained,  but  most  of  the  students  In  grades  4 through  9 were  to  receive  some 
Individualized  instruction  in  a team  teaching  situation. 

As  the  result  of  ESEA  Title  m funds,  the  Auburn  Schools  have  a Diagnostic 
Center  which  determines  student  psycho-physical  dysfunctions  and  helps  alleviate 
these  learning  problemvS.  This  center  has  contributed  to  the  structuring  of  the 
new  curriculum  materials  for  Individual  Instruction. 

Auburn  University  Desegregation  Center  and  Department  of  Education  have 
assisted  In  preparing  the  desegregation  plan  and  in  making  curriculum  revisions. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  University  and  the  Diagnostic  Center,  Auburn’s 
ESAP  efforts  can  be  supplemented  and  evaluated  on  a convenient  continuous  basis. 
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The  overall  objective  of  the  Auburn  curriculum  revision  has  been  to  provide 
an  educational  program  for  every  student  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

As  part  of  this  objective  the  ESAP  curriculum  revision  intent  has  been  to  "provide 
learning  packets  which  contain  instructional  materials,  written  by  one  teani  of 
teachers  and  printed  on  school  system  printing  equipment."  ESAP  funds  were  to 
be  used  to  assist  in  the  production  of  these  "learning  packets"  which  were  to  be 
developed  by  and  distributed  through  teams  of  teachers  situated  so  that  each  student 
receives  individualized  instruction. 

The  objectives  and  goals  of  the  curriculum  revision  program  are  to  assist  in 
the  individualization  of  the  instructional  program  by  means  of  these  learning 
packets  and  differentiated  staffing — teachers' aides,  interns,  work-study, 
students — on  a team  teaching  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  approach  was  to  change  the  mode  and  operation  of 
the  educational  process  in  the  Auburn  City  Schools. 

The  theory  underlying  teaching  in  teams  is  that  a group  of  teachers  planning 
and  working  together  can  provide  classroom  experiences  for  a group  of  pupils  that 
are  more  effective  in  education  than  those  that  an  individual  teacher  can  provide 
alone.  The  argument  for  team  teaching  contrasted  to  traditional  teaching  and 
organization  is  (1)  groups  of  teachers  planning  and  working  together  develop  bettor 
understandings  of  school  and  its  integrated  academic  goals  and  can  provide  greater 
opportunity  and  more  logical  sequence  to  the  educative  process;  (2)  evaluation  of 
pupil  progress  is  more  accurate  when  accomplished  by  several  teachers; 

(3)  decisions  concerning  plans  for  the  next  steps  and  experiences  for  pupils  are 
better  when  doro  collectively  by  a group  of  teachers;  (4)  the  sharing  of  ideas  by 
teachers  in  planning  sessions  results  in  better  methodologies  which  are  more 
effective  with  pupils;  (6)  increased  flexibility  in  grouping  patterns  provides  for 
more  adequate  pupil  placement  for  learning  and  social  experiences;  (6)  the  self- 
evaluation  performed  by  team  teachers  is  far  superior  to  self-analysis  by  an 
individual  teacher. 


The  learning  packets  which  are  an  Important  part  of  the  team  teaching  concept 
will  allow  each  student  to  progress  through  varying  subjects  and  levels  at  his  own 
pace.  When  students  use  the  "packets"  team  teachers  can  respond  individually  to 
each  student  as  needed,  thereby  individualizing  the  instruction.  The  packets  liot 
only  replace  texts  and  workbooks,  but  direct  students  to  multi-media  resources 
in  the  classroom.  Packet  instructions  tell  students  when  and  where  to  view,  listen, 
or  read  film  strips,  tapes,  or  library  books.  The  multi-sensory  materials  are 
located  in  one  area  of  the  large  classroom  and  can  be  obtained  as  needed  by  the 
student. 


The  advantages  of  this  individualized  packet  approach  over  traditional  methods 
are:  (1)  students  can  progress  through  multi-sensory  materials  in  an  orderly  in- 
dividual manner;  (2)  any  team  teacher  can  easily  assist  If  asked  without  delay  of 
the  other  pupils'  work;  (3)  students  are  not  in  a group  competitive  situation;  (4)  packet 
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progress  is  easily  reviewed  and  assessed:  (5)  materials  and  ^ 

stant  use  by  different  pupils  rather  than  total  group  participation;  (6)  studem-to- 
sSde^t  asslslnoe  and^loperation  Is  promoted:  and  (7)  small  group  Instruction 
can  be  given  without  hlnderance  to  other  pupil  activities. 

The  projected  budget  of  the  ESAP  curriculum  revision  program  prides 
typists,  reproduction  assistance,  administrative  ooordlnatlOT,  and  retraining  f 
th^  team  teachers  who  devise  their  own  learning  packets.  The  staffing  plan  ^ 
qulred  54  teachers  broken  up  Into  groups  of  two  or  more  with  teacher  aides 
Mslstants.  These  teachers  in  conference  together  devised  learning  packets  for 
the  various  abilities  of  each  student  on  an  Individualized  basis. 

A supplementary  ESAP  grant  will  be  used  this  summer  as  It  was  last  summer 
to  retrain  teachers  to  work  In  the  team  concept  and  to  devise  learning  pac  s. 

Activity  Process 

The  ESAP  curriculum  revision  activity  began  In  the  summer  of  1969  when  54 
teachers  were  retrained  in  workshop  seminars  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
school.  Here  they  learned  team  teaching  techniques,  learning  packet  structuring, 
equipment  useage,  and  overall  curriculum  alms  of  the  Auburn  School  system.  The 
teachers  were  then  split  into  bl- racial  teams  of  two  or  more  and  began  developing 
learning  packets  for  their  students.  The  teaching  teams  were  not  reimbursed  for 
the  considerable  time  they  spent  In  devising  packets  In  the  fall. 

During  the  school  year,  the  role  and  expectations  of  teachers,  students,  and 
the  administration  Involved  In  team  teaching  Individualized  Instruction  began  to 
solidify.  In  the  beginning  it  was  reported  that  teacher-student  Interaction  was 
minimal  and  learning  packets  were  little  more  than  workshops.  But,  as  the 
year  progressed,  teachers  began  to  devise  n^ore  sophisticated  structured  packets, 
students  began  to  be  more  self-directed,  and  the  packet  production  cycle  was 

speeded  up. 

The  school  utilized  three  t>'plsts  and  typewriters,  an  off-set  printer  and 
stencils  to  provide  teachers  with  a two- week  cycle  from  packet  submissions  to 

distribution  to  students. 

The  teachers  utlUr.ed  Alabama  State  materials  and  textbooks  to  begin  with, 
but  abandoned  both  because  they  lacked  relevancy  and  because  of  their  Southern 
orientation  to  the  subjects.  To  date,  over  160  packets  have  been  produce  or 
the  team  teachers.  Teams  distribute  the  materials  In  their  large  carpeted 
classrooms,  where  students  embark  or  the  various  processes  and  assignments 

contained  In  them. 


When  students  have  problems  with  the  packets,  all  they  have  to  do  is  raise 
their  hand  for  "individualized"  instructions.  When  students  complete  the  packets 
they  are  reviewed  by  any  of  the  available  teachers  for  mutual  interaction.  Those 
areas  not  satisfactorily  completed  are  given  back  for  student  attention  and  re- 
working. 

Each  of  the  team  teaching  classrooms  is  a facility  which  has  been  remodeled 
with  carpeting  and  lighting.  The  learning  environment  is  a large  non- obstructed 
multi-functional,  comfortable  room.  The  size  of  classes  in  the  team  teaching 
situation  varies  from  60  to  150  in  any  given  room.  Because  of  the  size  of  these 
classes  the  team  teachers  need  an  unusually  large  amount  of  space  which  in  many 
instances  they  do  not  have.  It  appears  that  these  facilities  are  being  used  to  the 
fullest  of  their  capabilities.  The  non-graded  team  teaching  reaches  the  following 
proportions  of  the  students:  30  percent  of  elementary,  100  percent  of  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  grades,  60  percent  of  Junior  High  and  25  percent  of  Senior  High  students. 

The  learning  packets  were  designed  to  assist  in  the  individualized  instruction 
by  giving  each  child  a goal  and  a success  oriented  approach  to  the  material.  Also 
the  packets  allow  him  to  schedule  according  to  his  own  abilities.  Grades  4 through 
9 were  provided  with  varying  amounts  of  team  teaching  for  various  subjects.  The 
elementary  schools  have  had  varying  degrees  of  non-graded  team  teaching  for  the 
last  four  years. 

There  is  variation  In  the  amount  of  team  teaching  students  receive  according 
to  the  subjects  and  teachers  in  that  situation.  One  school,  which  has  a 100  percent 
team  teaching,  teaches  four  subject  areas:  math,  language,  arts,  social  science 
and  science  in  four  separate  large  rooms.  Students  spend  90  minutes  a day  in  each 
of  these  rooms  and  they  change  rooms  when  the  bell  rings.  The  teachers  Instruct 
the  students  to  begin  with  their  packets  where  they  left  off  the  day  before.  In  these 
rooms  various  actlvltes  take  place  simultaneously.  A group  of  students  may  be 
watching  film  strips,  another  listening  to  tape  recordings,  and  still  others  com- 
posing stories  related  to  the  learning  experience.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  participate  on  an  individual  basis  with  their  own  learning  packets  and  to  follow 
the  procedure  set  out  in  those  packets.  The  learning  packet  provides  a multi- 
level, multi- sensory  educational  process.  Most  learning  packets  which  ESAP 
funds  provided  direct  the  student  to  those  different  areas  of  the  room  where 
equipment  and  educational  materials  are  available  for  him  to  use  in  learning. 

The  schedule  of  team  teaching  will  be  Increased  next  year.  The  total  school 
system  plan  for  team  teaching  is  on  schedule  and  will  be  completely  implemented 
in  grades  K through  12  in  the  next  two  years. 
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Outputs 


The  staff  of  the  teams  teaching  In  these  open  areas  has  not  always  been  capable 
and  adequate  to  fulfill  the  roles  required  Ir.  this  new  situation.  Unfortunately, 
teachers  are  a product  of  traditional  education,  from  K through  certification,  and 
as  euch  must  be  retrained  to  team  teach.  But  once  situated  In  a team  teaching 
environment,  teachers  must  become  totally  committed  to  this  approach.  A supple- 
mentary ESAP  grant  will  be  used  for  more  teacher  training  over  this  summer. 

The  results  of  the  individualized  Instruction  and  team  teaching  approach  will  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  soclal/raclal  harmony  and  academic  accomplishments 
seen  and  tested.  Many  of  those  Interviewed  felt  the  black  students  were  benefiting 
more  from  the  Individual  Instruction  than  the  white  students,  but  no  one  felt  this 
was  "wrong.” 

Accordingly,  the  Individualized  Instruction  program  relates  directly  to  the 
objectives  of  desegregation  educational/academic  achievement.  However,  this 
approach  can  only  reach  those  students  who  are  self- motivated  and  independent. 

It  Is  hard  to  generalize  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  target  population  (1.  e. , the 
students)  to  meet  the  objectives  set  up  by  the  school  system.  Program  re^dslons 
that  have  taken  place  have  been  minor  during  this  first  year  of  total  integration 
and  individualized  instruction. 

The  project  objectives  and  goals  are  known  and  are  clear  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  teachers  on  the  Auburn  City  School  staff.  However,  most  parents  and 
community  members  are  not  as  well  informed.  The  approach  taken  to  this 
individualized  instructional  program  is  directly  related  to  the  needs  and  special 
problems  in  the  Auburn  City  School  System.  The  role  of  desegregation  in  the 
individualized  instruction  process  has  never  been  lost.  The  promoting  of  racial 
and  social  harmony  In  a team  teaching  situation  can  be  reinforced  when  the  ratio 
of  teachers  and  students  reflects  the  community  ethnic  composition.  There  are 
many  teams  and  classes  that  are  integrated.  Both  teachers  and  students  have 
learned  to  help  and  imderstand  their  ethnically  different  peers. 

The  design  of  team  teaching  concept  and  the  Individualized  instruction  It 
provides  cannot  be  quantitatively  assessed  at  the  moment,  because  no  test  scores 
have  been  received  to  date.  The  Interaction  of  the  desegregation  process  and  the 
curriculum  revision  activity  are  mutually  reinforcing.  It  has  been  reported  that 
without  integration,  the  team  teaching/ individualized  insttmction  would  not  have 
taken  place  on  such  a large  scale.  The  team  teaching  approach  is  making  progress 
towards  the  goals  of  racial  and  social  harmoity  as  observed  by  this  investigator. 
The  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  students  verify  that  a happy  learning  process  Is 
being  reinforced.  Students  have  lost  social  stigma  and  embarrassment  associated 
with  non- achievement,  racial  origins,  and  poverty. 

Producing  positive  educational  results  from  the  curriculum  revision  taking 
place  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  team  teachers.  In  many  Instances 
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their  motivation  and  dedication  to  this  concept  of  team  teaching  and  the  learning 
packet  has  been  emphasized  by  them  and  verified  by  others.  Without  the  commit- 
ment of  the  teachers,  team  teaching  In  open  areas  would  degenerate  Into  chaos. 

The  decision  to  team  teach  was  Implemented  by  the  school  administration  and  this 
commitment  and  dedication  has  also  been  transmitted  to  the  teachers  on  the  same 
magnitude.  All  evidence  In  Interviews  has  supported  the  above  reports  on  the  team 
teaching  and  Individualized  Instruction  taking  place. 

There  have  been  many  imexpected  outputs  from  team  teaching  and  most  have 
been  positive.  For  example,  the  discovery  In  a team  situation  of  a poor  teacher 
In  a traditional  sense  who  can  be  a leader  and  team  director  has  been  most  reward- 
ing for  the  Auburn  City  School  System.  The  behavior  of  teachers  has  relaxed  and 
their  attitudes  have  adjusted  to  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  In  the  school  system 
As  a rule  teachers  have  had  to  devise  their  own  Instructional  materials.  An  unexpect 
ed  output  has  been  the  discovery  of  teachers  who  have  unpredlctably  shown  sklU  as 
expert  writers  of  learning  packets. 

The  attendance  record  for  the  various  schools  show  that:  (1)  white  absences 
were  never  greater  than  black  proportionately;  (2)  white  students  represent  2/3  of 
the  total  enrollment,  but  were  never  above  the  total  average  dally  absent  rate  while 
blacks  (1/3)  were  always  above  the  average.  Tn  other  words,  the  1/3  blacks  enrolled 
accounted  for  2/3  or  more  of  the  dally  absences.  This  appears  disproportionately 
high.  Data  also  reveal  that  the  high  school  had  a consistently  higher  dally  absence 
rate  and  that  the  6th  grade  middle  school  had  the  lowest.  In  February  Boykin  Middle 
and  Auburn  Junior  High  showed  large  absence  while  the  High  School  and  Drake  did 
not.  No  correlation  with  the  team  teaching  and  Individualized  Instruction  In  these 
four  schools  can  be  seen.  All  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  team  teaching  approach 
were  gathered  through  Interviews  with  community  leaders,  parents,  and  the  students 
Involved.  The  positive  responses  at  all  levels  have  led  this  Investigator  to  conclude 
that  regardless  of  random  tests  this  educational  Innovation  Is  valuable. 

These  are  some  of  the  comments  obtained  about  team  teaching:  (1)  movement 
of  students  from  room  to  room  Is  noisy  and  disruptive;  (2)  team  leaders  must  be 
selected  to  guide  the  total  team  effort;  and  (3)  more  qualified  aides  and  support 
personnel  are  needed  to  assist  the  teams.  Accordingly,  next  year  there  will  be 
an  average  of  120  students  In  large,  carpeted  rooms  which  will  contain  a textbook 
area  resource  and  an  audio-visual  equipment  center  which  will  be  staffed  by  one 
team  leader  (60  percent  of  the  day),  three  full-time  teachers,  one  associate  teacher 
(for  5/8  of  day),  two  full-time  Interns,  and  one  full-time  teacher  aide. 

Supplementary  ESAP  funds  are  being  used  to  provide  a five-week  summer 
training  session  for  60  teachers  and  22  team  leaders.  They  will  learn  packet 
structuring,  team  teaching,  and  new  curriculum  approaches  for  the  fall  school 
year.  This  planning  and  training  period  will  solidify  the  accomplishments  to  date 
and  re-orlent  more  teachers  to  the  team  methods  to  be  employed. 


Tho  tangible  outcome  of  the  ESAP  component  of  team  teaching  approach  is  the 
learning  packet.  The  actual  production  of  these  instruments  has  been  financed 
with  ESAP  funds.  According  to  those  connected  with  this  revision  program, 
packet  quality  and  impact  vary,  but  their  usefulness  in  team  teaching  cannot  be 
denied.  There  is  a definite  link  between  the  ESAP  learning  packet  and  the  ability 
to  individualize  instruction  for  each  student. 

Evidence  from  observations  supports  the  relationship  of  the  learning  packet 
and  the  team  teaching  individualized  instruction  approach.  However,  any  evaluation 
of  the  packets  relative  to  an  individual  student's  need  is  tenuous.  The  substanti- 
tive  materials  in  the  packet,  as  in  a textbook,  are  only  as  valuable  as  the  degree 
to  which  the  individual  student  exploits  them. 

The  ESAP  Curriculum  Revision  project  in  the  Auburn  School  System  has  to 
be  considered  directly  related  to  desegregation  because  it  attempts  to  meet  the 
instructional/academic  needs  of  all  students.  Actually  this  new  approach  benefits 
deprived  students  more  by  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  ilndividual,  close 
teacher-student-subject  interaction.  It  is  one  thing  to  combine  the  dmil  systems, 
but  another  to  educationally  unite  them.  Auburn  with  ESAP  has  facilitated  a 
unitary  system  by  providing  integrated  teacher-to-teacher  relations  during 
devising  of  the  packets,  by  providing  integrated  teacher  to  student  relation  through 
packet  assistance,  and  by  providing  student- to-student  rapport  through  an  im- 
structured,  non-graded,  non-competitive,  cooperative  learning  situation  in  which 
packet  problems  are  solved  through  mutual  pupil  assistance. 

Given  the  fact  that  ESAP  funds  have  provided  for;  clerical  assistance,  re- 
production, films,  teachers  aides,  inservice- retraining,  and  an  upcoming  summer 
workshop  all  aimed  at  learning  packets  for  team  teaching,  one  concludes  that  the 
emphasis  financially  and  structually  is  well  placed.  Considering  the  fact  that  team 
teachers  are  not  reimbursed  for  packet  development,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  the 
dedicated  staff  and  the  Auburn  system  that  fosters  new,  innovative  changes  in 
education. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Community  Information 

It  is  recommended  that  the  community  information  program  be  attempted  as 
planned  so  that  the  local  community  can  be  Informed  first-hand  on  the  vast  changes 

taking  place. 

Likewise,  it  is  recommended  that  both  Auburn  ESAP  activities  be  continued 
based  on  the  progress  achieved  to  date. 


o 
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Curriculum  Revision 
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The  Auburn  ESAP  Curriculum  Revision  Program  (Learning  Packets  for 
Individualized  Instructions  with  team  teaching)  seems  to  be  a highly  worthwhile 
expenditure  of  ESAP  funds  in  light  of  program  changes  achieved.  The  transition 
of  the  instructional  program  from  a traditional  self-contained  classroom  environ- 
ment to  a non-structured,  non-graded  individualized  curriculum  utilizing  team 
teaching  contributes  to  alleviating  education  and  desegregation  problems  that  are 
imique  to  Auburn.  There  has  been  a shift  of  emphasis  from  "group"  to  individual 
needs  with  a resulting  decrease  in  social  stigmas,  educational  deficiet.ces, 
frustrations,  failures,  objections,  and  racial  discord  on  the  part  of  pupils.  There 
are  a number  of  other  factors  that  have  made  the  Auburn  experience  successful  to 
date.  A white,  liberal,  educated  majority  supports  the  concepts  of  the  school  program 
and  assists  in  its  development  while  the  black  minority  has  been  exposed  to  new 
cultural,  educational  opportunities  and  has  tolerated  transportation  inconveniences. 

With  regard  to  team  teaching,  student  and  teacher  attitudes  appear  to  be 
positive  and  this  has  reinforced  the  learning  situations  that  utilize  the  learning 
packets.  In  addition,  Auburn's  community  is  a typical  one  for  Alabama  and  as 
such  provides  the  school  system  with  a favorable  climate  for  changing  the 
curriculum  and  school  program.  An  ideal  environment,  with  minimal  racial 
tensions,  educable  students,  progressive  administrators,  dedicated  staff,  and 
positive  commimity  involvement  have  enhanced  the  efforts  to  restructure  the 
conventional  system  and  curriculum. 

ESAP  is  only  one  of  many  federal  education  assistance  programs  that  Auburn 
has  used  in  this  year  of  total  desegregation.  As  such,  it  is  only  one  component  in 
the  total  curriculum  and  instruction  revisions  and  innovations  taking  place.  Those 
positive  results  coming  from  the  Auburn  Program  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
ESAP.  Desegregation  compelled  the  Auburn  School  System  to  change;  ESAP 
supplemented  the  local-state  resources  that  were  to  be  used  in  this  effort. 

A ' 

It  is  recommended  that  ESAP  continue  to  play  its  large,  complementary  role 
in  the  Auburn  Curriculum  Revision  efforts,  due  to  the  dire  need  for  education  funds 
in  this  area.  The  long-range  goal  of  providing  individualized  instructions  to  all 
students  (K-12)  in  non-graded,  non-competitive  team  teaching  situations  will  be 
attempted  without  ESAP  assistance,  but  Auburn's  limited  resources  should  be 
supplemented  to  ease  this  educational  transition  during  desegregation. 
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CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBURG,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Since  1960,  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  (C-M)  school  district  has  been  a consoli- 
dated city  and  county  system  covering  542  square  miles.  The  district  ranks  39th  in 
the  nation  in  size  with  approximately  80,898  (56,551  white  and  24,347  black)  pupils 
attending  103  schools.  As  the  largest  single  employer  in  the  county,  the  system  has 
about  6,221  employees  with  more  than  half  that  number  serving  as  classroom  teachers. 
Last  year's  operating  budget  for  the  C-M  schools  was  about  $52  million  with  state 
funds  accounting  for  58  percent,  6 percent  from  federal  funds,  and  the  remaining 
36  percent  from  local  county  revenues.  The  annual  current  per  pupil  expenditure 
is  about  $663.00.  There  are  474  regular  school  buses  and  34  special  Charlotte 
City  Coach  buses  transporting  43,500  students  daily. 

The  C-M  schools  are  administered  by  a Board  of  Education  composed  of  nine 
members,  all  of  whom  are  white,  each  serving  six-year  terms.  The  Board,  which 
has  been  characterized  as  conservative,  elects  its  own  chairman  annually,  and  the 
superintendent  serves  as  secretary  to  the  Board. 

The  combined  city  and  county  population  totals  about  600,000  with  more  than 
half  of  the  residents  housed  in  the  county.  The  black  population  comprises  about 
29  percent  of  the  residents  and  the  majority  of  that  number  reside  within  the  city 
limits. 

Located  on  the  Catawba  River,  Charlotte  is  the  Carolinas'  largest  metropolis, 
and  is  fast  growing  as  a regional  retail  and  distribution  center  and  as  a leader  in 
textile  manufacturing.  Cloth  for  America*  s clothes  is  spun,  woven  or  knitted  in 
more  than  600  textile  plants  in  the  area  surrounding  Charlotte;  Per  capita  income 
for  C-M  residents  is  about  $3,500  with  a substantial  number  of  residents  employed 


in  the  textile  industry. . The  bulk  of  C-M  residents  could  be  classified  as  lower 
middle  class.  Also  located  within  the  C-M  boundaries  are  three  institutions  of 
higiiflr  learning:  Queens  CollegOy  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Charlotte 
Branch),  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 


Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Context 


For  many  years  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  has  been  in  the  news  because  of  its 
integration  problems  not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the  community  as  well.  Since 
Civil  War  days,  Charlotte  has  been  staunchly  southern  conservative  and  has  begrudged 
each  civil  rights  advance.  In  the  last  seven  years,  stores,  movies,  restaurants, 
and  hotels  have  been  integrated  and  blacks  are  free  to  use  their  services,  but  many 
don't  feel  comfortable  in  these  surroundings.  For  example,  the  town's  largest 
department  store  has  two  eating  facilities:  a basement  lunch  room  and  a top-floor 
cafeteria  service.  Prices  in  the  top-floor  cafeteria  are  only  about  15  cents  higher 
per  item,  but  blacks  prefer  to  eat  in  the  basement  lunch  room  and  not  in  the  cafeteria. 
Except  for  some  school  functions,  attendance  at  local  affairs  is  sdmost  strictly  along 
racial  lines. 

Because  the  roots  of  the  current  C-M  school  desegregation  situation  have  been 
subjected  to  intense  public  scrutiny,  a chronology  of  events  from  1960  has  been 
included  here: 


I960.  The  county  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  city  of  Charlotte  merged  their  school 
systems,  and  became  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  district. . 

1962.  The  first  "liberal"  administration  began.  It  was  characterized  as  being 
student-oriented  and  committed  to  improving  school  conditions  and  educational 
opportunities  for  aU  students.  A "Freedom  of  Choice"  plan  was  in  operation 
throughout  the  system. 

1965.  The  "Freedom  of  Choice"  plan  was  combined  with  geographical  assign- 
ment and  seven  all-black  schools  were  closed.  The  Neighborhood  school  plan  was 
in  effect  in  most  of  the  system,  although  many  children  rode  school  buses  because 
of  the  size  of  the  school  district.  Swann  et  ad.  filed  a court  suit  charging  that  steps 
toward  desegregation  were  inadequate.  The  District  Court  iq>held  the  Board  of 
Education  and  formally  adopted  a "geographical  assignment"  plan  that  resulted  in 
some  minimal  changes  and  left  some  schools  all  white  and  some  all  black. 

1968.  Swann  et  al.  filed  another  suit  sigainst  the  C-M  school  system  and  stated 
that  the  1965  plan  supported  segregation. 

1969.  The  District  Court  had  asked  for  the  school  board  to  present  plans  that 
ensured that  students  would  attend  desegregated  schools  in  C-M.  When  no  plan  was 
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presented  that  the  court  would  accept,  the  District  Court,  in  February  1969,  ordered 
implementation  of  a desegregation  plan  prepared  by  a court -appointed  consultant. 

Dr.  John  Finger.  The  Finger  Plan  adhered  to  a 70-30  white-black  ratio  (close  to 
the  county  ratio)  and  included  the  pairing  of  inner-city  schools  with  suburban  schools. 
The  plan  stated  that  first  through  fourtli  graders  would  be  bused  to  suburban  schools 
while  fifth  and  sixth  graders  would  be  bused  to  inner-city  schools.  Some  junior 
high  students  were  also  bused  under  the  paired  or  "satellite"  plan  and  others  were 
simply  reassigned  when  the  new  boundaries  for  school  attendance  were  drawn  using 
a computer  printout  based  on  census  tract  data. 

1970,  The  school  board  tried,  xmsuccessfully,  to  show  that  there  were  inade- 
quate funds  for  busing  students  under  this  plan,  but  on  February  5,  1970,  the  District 
Court  ordered  the  C-M  schools  to  use  the  Finger  Plan  and  stated  that  the  school 
board  had  overestimated  the  number  of  buses  needed.  The  plan  was  to  be  imple- 
mented by  April  1,  1970,  in  the  elementary  schools  and  by  May  4,  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  board  asked  for  a stay  because  the  school  year  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  stay  was  granted  and  the  Board  of  Education  requested  an  appeal  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  There  was  a move  to  prevent  the  schools  from  opening  in 
September  1970,  the  rationale  being  that  the  system  should  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  But  a District  Court  ordered  the  schools  opened  and  they  were — 
nine  days  late. 

1971.  Many  C-M  residents  held  out  hope  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  strike  down  the  McMillian  (judge  of  the  District  Court)  plan  for  cross-busing 
students  as  "too  strong.  " But,  on  April  20,  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  a 
9-0  decision,  that  "busing  children  out  of  the  neighborhoods  is  a constitutional — 
and  at  times  indispensable— method  of  ridding  school  systems  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  racial  segregation. " One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  upholding  the  McMillian 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  was  the  "total  failure"  of  the  C-M  school  board 
to  come  forward  with  an  accept^le  plan  of  its  own. 

There  were  many  problems  in  the  beginning  of  the  1970-1971  school  year.  The 
first  one  centered  around  getting  transportation.  C-M  had  too  few  buses  on  hand 
to  implement  the  court-ordered  desegregation  plan  and  the  county  commissioners 
were  reluctant  to  allot  money  for  new  buses  until  they  knew  the  outcome  of  the  U.  S. 
Siq)reme  Court  decision.  The  state  superintendent  was  able  to  provide  C-M  schools 
with  old  buses  that  had  been  discarded  by  other  North  Carolina  school  districts  and 
several  counties  donated  buses  and  repair  services.  At  the  last  minute  the  county 
commissioners  came  up  with  some  funds  for  buses  and  repairs,  but  the  maintenance 
of  those  buses  is  still  a constant  problem  to  the  C-M  schools.  Many  of  the  parents, 
both  black  and  white,  complained  that  buses  are  late  picking  up  their  children  and 
that  there  are  numerous  delays  en  route. 
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Another  problem  was  pupil  assignment.  It  wasn't  until  the  late  summer  of 
1970  that  school  officials  were  sure  which  plan  would  be  implemented.  It  was 
decided  that  principals,  with  the  aid  of  computer  printouts  of  boundaries,  would 
have  to  make  the  pupil  assignments  for  the  paired  and  "satellite”  schools.  This 
took  more  time  than  was  estimated  and  some  schools  started  late  and  when  they 
started,  were  on  staggered  bus  schedules.  For  a while,  in  the  early  part  of  the 

school  year,  some  schools  were  on  a half-day  schedule. 

School  officials  anticipated  trouble  from  the  community  but  were  unsure  what 
form  trouble  would  take.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  were  some 
boycotts  but  th^  were  weak  and  unSi4)ported.  The  Concerned  Parents  Association 
(CPA)  adopted  a slogan,  "No  forced  busing"  and  signs  and  bumper  stickers  were 
seen  all  over  town.  There  were  few  reported  instances  of  trouble  in  schools  that 
could  be  directly  attributed  to  racial  causes  until  February  1971.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  bomb  threats  made  to  schools  and  several 
cases  of  blatant  rumors  planted  but  no  outbreaks  between  the  races. 

The  school  board  election  for  three  new  members  occurred  and  three  incum- 
bents, all  liberal  (one  black,  two  whites)^  were  defeated  and  succeeded  by  three 
conservatives,  backed  by  the  Concerned  Parents  Association,  To  counteract  the 
CPA,  the  Interested  Citizens  Association  (ICA)  was  formed,  which  supported  the 
court-ordered  plan.  This  bi-racial  association  as  well  as  the  Supporters  of 
Public  Schools,  composed  of  the  wives  of  40  of  Charlotte-Mecklenburg's  most 
prominent  citizens,  have  support^  the  actions  of  the  court  and  tried  to  ease  some 
of  the  problems  at  Individual  schools. 

There  are  29  private  schools  in  the  county,  11  of  which  opened  in  the  1970-1971 
school  year.  Of  the  two  newspapers  in  Charlotte,  one  is  supportive  of  the  school 
system,  the  District  judge  who  ordered  the  current  plan,  and  tht>  plan  itself.  The 
other  newspaper  is  supportive  of  the  system  in  the  educational  sense  but  not  sup- 
portive of  the  desegregation  issues. 

There  have  been  some  effects  on  the  system  that  can  be  measured  during  the 
1970-1971  school  year.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  is  that  there  has  been  less 
teacher  turnover  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  previous  six  years.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  teachers  are  more  imeasy  this  year  than  in  any  previous  years.  They  state 
as  problems:  increased  use  of  disciplinary  tactics  to  control  children;  increased 
range  of  achievement  .within  individual  classes;  fear  of  the  opposite  raco;  increase 
in  feelings  of  insecurity.  School  administrators  state  that  their  greatos!:  problem 
has  been  the  deliberate  planting  of  rumors  and  increased  bomb  threats  to  schools. 
They  also  state  that  students  are  more  apathetic,  less  school  oriented,  and  they 
attribute  this  to  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  There  are  few  "late  buses"  and  those 
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black  and  white  students  who  are  bused  long  distances  miss  out  on  many  after- 
school activities.  It  adds  up  to  lack  of  student  participation  in  niany  traditional 
clubs  and  organizations. 

Throughout  all  of  the  problems  and  lack  of  parent  and  community  support  of 
the  busing  and  the  court-ordered  desegregation  plan,  school  administrators  say  that 
teacher  morale  has  been  fairly  high  and  that  many  teachers  are  feeling  "challenged" 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  There  have  been  teachers  seeking  transfers  to 
"better"  schools  but  there  is  also  an  increase  in  teachers  seeking  posts  in  the  more 
"difficult"  schools.  The  school  system  voluntarily  decided,  in  1969,  to  desegregate 
its  faculties  on  a planned  basis.  It  began  with  voluntary  desegregation  and  then  moved 
toward  a 17 -percent  ratio  depending  on  the  majority  race  of  students  at  any  given 
school.  The  court-ordered  plan  of  February  1970  stated  that  faculties  had  to  be 
75-25  percent  integrated  so  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  felt  it  had  made  a good  start 
in  that  direction. 

Although  there  had  been  racial  flare-ups  in  some  of  the  secondary  schools 
earlier  in  the  spring,  there  were  no  recorded  disturbances  directly  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  school,  however,  there 
were  disturbances  at  several  secondary  schools  which  seemed  to  stem  from  in- 
creased tension  between  races.  There  were  several  bottle  and  rock  throwing  in- 
cidents and  one  school  was  closed  at  9:15  a.  m.  because  student  disorder  was 
widespread. 

The  school  board  is  now  trying  to  formulate  a plan  for  the  coming  school  year 
that  will  make  it  financially  feasible  to  implement  the  Supreme  Court  decision  with 
respect  to  busing  and  "to  develop  a plan  that  will  be  more  reasonable  and  work  less 
hardship  on  the  community. " 

School  Desegregation 

The  following,  in  summary  form,  are  the  requirements  of  the  1970-1971 
desegregation  plan  for  C-M; 

• An  overall  school  system  student  ratio  of  71-29  percent  (the  com- 
position of  the  school  district  as  a whole)  as  a starting  point  for 
achieving  racial  balance. 

• Busing  of  300  additional  black  high  school  students  from  inner-city 
high  schools  to  predominantly  white  Independence  High.  School  in 
the  suburbs. 

• Creation  of  nine  "satellite  zones"  so  that  black  inner-city  junior 
high  students  could  be  transported  to  the  subi^s.' 
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• Pairing  of  nine  inner-city  black  schools  with  24  suburban  white 
schools.  (The  Board  chose  to  bus  the  first  four  grades  of 
black  students  out  to  the  suburbs  and  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
white  students  into  the  central  city. ) 

• Integration  of  faculties  on  a 75-25  percent  basis. 

There  were  30,306  students  reassigned  under  the  court-ordered  desegregation 
plan. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 


Table  C-1 

ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


RMC  Activity  Category 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Disbursed 
as  of 
4/21/71 

Personal  Community  Activity 
Non- Personal  Community 
Activity 

Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
Teacher  Training 
Teacher  Aide  and  Support 
Personnel 

Facilities  Improvement 
Comprehensive  Planning 
Administrative  Personnel 

Community  Aides 
Information  Center 

Curriculum  Revision 
In-Service  Workshops 
Teacher  Aides 
Coordinators 
Mobile  Units 
Community  Study 
Central  Office  Personnel 

$368,223 

37,276 

24,240 

42.000 
76,283 
28,078 

80. 000 
50, 000 

2,000 

$131,091 

14,026 

1,719 

3,443 

6,149 

1,961 

76,359 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

$708, 100 

$234,747 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  C-M  schools  set  the  following  goab  for  the  1970-71 
ESA  project: 

(1)  improvement  of  teacher  and  school  effectiveness  through  the  use  of: 

• school-community  aides, 

• in-school  aides, 

• iurservice  workshops,  and 

• volunteer  coordinators; 


(2)  provision  of  transportation  for  pupils  assigned  to  schools  distant 
from  their  homes; 

(3)  provision  of  mobile  classrooms  to  relieve  overcrowding  at  some 
schools; 

(4)  employment  of  consultants  to  seek  long-range  stable  solutions  to 
racial  isolation  (Community  Study); 

(5)  provision  of  valid  information  about  the  schools  to  the  public  and 
a central  place  where  the  public  can  register  dissatisfaction  and 
complaints;  and 

(6)  additional  personnel  at  the  central  office  for  payroll  and  accounting 
services. 

The  total  funds  requested  were  $917,500  to  achieve  these  goals.  School  ad- 
ministrators felt  that  the  provision  of  transportation  was  the  most  pressing  problem 
but  it  was  not  permissible  to  seek  funds  for  this  task  under  ESA  guidelines.  After 
OE  review  of  the  C-M  application,  the  funds  for  transportation  were  cut  and  there 
was  some  reduction  of  funds  in  the  other  areas.  By  the  time  the  proposal  was 
accepted  in  late  October  1970,  the,  funds  had  been  reduced  to  $708,100. 

As  Table  C-1  shows,  only  about  $234,000  or  approximately  31  percent  of  the  funds 
had  been  spent  by  late  April  1971.  Administrators  attribute  part  of  the  delay  to  the 
objection  of  school  board  members  to  the  community  study  and  to  experiencing 
difficulty  in  funding  classroom  teacher  replacement  for  teachers  who  had  been  chosen 
to  act  as  inservice  coordinators.  Additionally,  some  of  the  teacher  preparation 
funds  were  to  be  spent  during  the  summer  of  1971  in  workshops  emphasizing  team- 
teaching concepts  and  multi-cultural  studies.  Consequently,  when  on-site  evalua- 
tion efforts  by  RMC  began,  mapy  of  the  ESAP  activities  had  just  begw  within  the 
previous  6 to  8 weeks.  The  exception  was  the  Community  Information  Center  and 
the  hiring  of  some  teacher  aides. 


Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

This  committee  has  18  members  representing  almost  all  of  the  community 
groups  in  the  area,  from  the  most  militant  black  group  to  the  conservative  white 
parents  association.  Nine  members  are  white  and  nine  are  black,  and  the  group 
has  a white  chairwoman  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  committee  began 
meeting  in  early  January,  and  has  been  meteting  monthly  or  bi-montUy  since  then. 
There  has  been  fiiirly  good  attendance  at  the  meetings  but  the  same  participants 
are  not  always  present. 
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The  committee  has  requested  that  different  facets  of  the  ESA  project  be  re- 
ported  on  so  that  they  may  see  how  the  project  Is  (derating.  ComiMttee 
Lve  visited  mai^r  of  the  schools  where  HSA  programs  are  In  operation,  com- 
mittee sees  its  main  goal  as  keeping  Itself  informed  so  that  when  1“*"®  ® „hnT*” 
posals  are  written  they  can  make  meaningful  Inputs  and  recommendatloM  atout 
the  n»eds  of  the  C-M  schools.  Currently,  the  committee  is  working  on  a b 
evaluation  of  the  ESA  projects  in  the  C-M  schools  based  on  its  observations  and 

progress  reports. 

Below  is  a list  of  ESAP  Advisory  Committee  members  and  their  affiliations. 


ESAP  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Name 

Affiliation 

Mrs.  Joe  Brown,  Jr. 

Parent 

Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Byrd 

ESE A Title  I Advisory  Committee 

Rev.  Bryant  E.  Clancy 

Ministerial  Association 

Mrs.  Martin  Doherty 

Fair  Housing  Association 

Mrs.  Edna  Gaston 

Westside  Center  Policy  Advisory  Committee 

Mrs.  Annie  Graham 

Model  Neighborhood  Advisory 

Mrs.  William  S.  Horton 

Parent 

Miss  Ruby  Huey 

Model  City  Resident  Council 

Mrs.  Olsen  Huff 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Mrs.  Delores  Hyatt 

Headstart  Advisory  Committee 

Mr.  William  McCombs 

Concerned  Black  Citizens 

Mr.  Ernest  McCoy 

Model  Neighborhood  Agent 

Rev.  C.  E.  Quick 

Black  Solidarity  Committee 

Mr.  Tommie  Robbins  ^ 

Eastsicte  Center  Policy  Advisory  Committee 

Mrs.  Harry  Swimmer 

Parent 

Mrs.  Nancy  Kiefer 

Interested  Citizens  Association 

Mr.  Jack  White 

Concerned  Parents  Association 

Mrs.  Kitty  Hoffman 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
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Community  Aides 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

f ' 

The  C-M  school  system's  solution  to  school  desegregation  by  cross-busing 
was  a drastic  one  for  a community  that  had  resisted  all  previous  integration  attempts. 
The  project  director  commented  that  he  and  several  central  office  administrators 
had  predicted,  prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  that  busing  students  long  distances 
was  going  to  cause  a new  sort  of  problem  for  teachers  and  students.  Several  re- 
spondents, including  teachers  and  principals,  characterized  the  type  of  problem  as 
"alienation";  strange  children  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view  (different  race,  dif- 
ferent culture,  different  expectations)  and  from  the  student  viewpoint,  attendance 
at  a school  that  had  no  link  to  previous  school  e:q)eriences. 

The  school  system  felt  that  the  physical  and  psychological  separation  from  the 
school  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  pupils  could  be  closed  through  the  use  of 
aides  to  link  the  satellite  school  to  the  community  from  which  its  students  come. 

The  aides  were  to  be  used  to  interpret  school  activities  and  programs  to  parents, 
to  help  teachers  understand  the  needs  of  the  distant  community  children,  and  to 
facilitate  the  bus  ride  to  and  from  the  paired  schools. 

It  was  hoped  that  aides  could  be  hired  as  quickly  as  possible  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  problems  within  the  paired  schools.  Principals  were  to  make  selections 
and  forward  them  to  the  central  office  for  approval.  An  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
hire  both  black  and  white  aides. 

Activity  Process 

Although  the  plan  was  to  Mre  aides  immediately  after  ESA  funds  became 
available,  this  was  not  possible.  Part  of  the  problem  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  103  schools  in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  and,  since  principals  were  to 
make  recommendations  and  forward  them  to  the  central  oftice,  a great  deal  of 
coordination  was  required.  The  coordinators  of  the  project  were  not  hired  imtil 
early  spring  1971,  and  aides  were  employed  in  the  schools  before  that  only  if  a 
principal  already  had  someone  available.  By  April,  75  white  and  52  black  aides 
had  been  hired. 

The  problems  some  schools  had  with  bus  schedules  and  class  assignments  was 
another  cause  for  delay.  Teachers  were  reluctant  to  take  on  responsibility  for 
directing  the  work  of  an  aide  when  their  primary  duty,  teaching  students,  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos. 

Aides  were  recruited  by  three  methpds:  TV  and  radio  spot  announcements, 
principal  request,  and  word  of  mouth.  There  were  three  classifications  of  aide 
services; 
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• in-school  aides  (traditional  teacher  aides,  bus  drivers), 

• community  aides  (liaison  with  the  community  where  most  students 
in  a given  school  lived) , and 

• volunteer  aides  (generally  clerical  or  tutorial  non-paid  staff). 

Aides  were  not  given  specific  training  as  a part  of  their  job  but  applicants 
were  screened  with  an  eye  to  hiring  those  with  previous  or  related  expeidence. 

During  the  spring,  workshops  were  held  for  some  aides  to  improve  skills  and 
provide  a forum  for  discussion  of  problems  and  ideas. 

As  a result  of  the  decision  to  have  aides  in  the  schools,  two  new  posts  were 
created  in  the  central  office:  Coordinator  of  Volunteers  and  Inservice  Coordinators, 
one  for  elementary  schools  and  one  for  secondary  schools.  Within  the  schools  there 
was  an  increase  in  community  people  working  in  the  schools  as  teachers  aides, 
clerical  staff,  and  general  support  staff.  Inservice  Coordinators  commented  that 
now  students  are  able  to  get  individual  help  and  volunteers  relieved  school  staff  of 
duties  that  were  not  directly  related  to  education. 

Outputs 

As  can  be  ejq[)ected  in  a first-year  program  like  ESA,  there  were  no  dramatic 
changes  in  attitudes  but  there  was  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  community 
residents  who  worked  in  schools  of  the  problems  of  the  teachers  and  the  difficulties 
that  education  presents  today.  Teachers  were  able  to  understand  a little  better  the 
environment  that  characterized  the  life  styles  of  many  of  their  students  and  able  to 
interact  a little  more  knowledgeably  with  parents  and  problems.  Through  workshops 
and  seminars,  aides  and  volunteers  were  able  to  learn  new  skills  that  were  useful 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  school.  One  by-product  of  this  activity  was  the  inc^tion 
of  a formal  training  session  at  Piedmont  Central  College  for  volunteer  parents  who 
want  special  skills  to  deal  with  children  with  limited  or  special  learning  abilities 
(e. g. , handicapped,  EMR,  TMR,  etc.). 

To  date,  with  the. assistance  of  ESA  funds,  there  has  been  a successful  effort 
to  coordinate  all  volunteer  services  in  the  C-M  area  into  a unified  program.  Twenty 
coordinators  of  volunteers  have  been  employed  in  28  elementary  schools  and  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  recruit  volunteers  and  follow  up  their  services  in  each  re- 
spective school.  As  the, school  year  draws  to  a close,  over  4,000  volunteers  will 


1.  Beginning  in  March/ April  1971,  OE  g^tpd  the  C-M  schools  permission  to 
pay  those  drivers  who  stayed  at  a school  dur^g  the  day  between  a.  m.  andp.  m.  bus 
runs.  Thes^  individuals  perfornied  aide  duties  at  principal  or  teacher  request. 
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have  participated,  primarily  at  the  elementary  school  level,  in  the  volunteer  pro- 
pn:am.  As  a token  of  the  work  the  volunteers  performed  this  year,  each  volunteer 
will  receive  a certificate  signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board. 

Information  Center 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  system  felt  that  the  situation  in  C-M  warranted  a staff  to  handle  calls 
from  the  public  and  an  official  channel  for  the  public  to  gain  accurate  information. 

These  two  activities  centered  around  keeping  the  community  and  schools  in- 
formed about  school  activities  in  general  and  had  as  a by-product  the  release  of 
accurate  information  about  how  well  the  desegregation  activities  were  proceeding. 

The  plan  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  amplified  with  the 
coming  of  ESA  fimds.  Originally,  special  teachers  who,  as  yet,  had  no  regular 
class  assignments  (arts,  music,  physical  education,  etc. ) because  of  new  pupil 
assignments,  manned  telephones  at  the  central  office  informing  parents  where  their 
children  would  be  assigned  and  where  buses  would  pick  up  students.  They  also 
followed  up  nunors  and  checked  out  reported  incidents.  Some  parents,  from 
various  community  groups,  also  volunteered  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 
school  month  to  help  out  at  the  central  office  with  telephones  and  new  information 
services. 

By  the  time  ESA  funds  were  allocated,  the  Information  Center  was  allocated  a 
full-time  staff  of  two  (one  black  and  one  white)  and  a full-time  secretary.  There  was 
no  formal  plan  written  at  the  time  ESA  funds  became  available  but  there  were  a series 
of  discussions  between  the  Information  Center  staff  and  their  coordinator,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  From  these  discussions  evolved  a set  of 
purposes  which  were  as  follows : 

• to  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  inquiries  from  parents,  school 
personnel,  and  interested  citizens; 

• to  provide  answers  to  questions  relating  to  school  law,  school 
policies,  and  regulations; 

• to  separate  fact  from  nimor; 

• to  classify  calls  and  determine  the  areas  of  widespread  interest 
or  concern  within  the  community; 

• to  give  publicity  to  matters  in  question  if  the  situation  is 
appropriate; 
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• to  provide  foUow-up  to  determine  if  certain  reported  deficiencies 
in  the  schools  need  to  be  remedied; 

• to  maintain  direct  contact  with  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  staff  members  to  ensure  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail;  and 

• to  prepare  printed  materials  such  as  brochures,  bulletins,  and 
newsletters  for  distribution. 

Additionally,  the  Information  Center  planned  to  produce  news  releases,  in- 
formational materials  (e.g. , manual  of  directions  to  be  used  in  locating  schools), 

and  various  periodical  publications. 

Activity  Process 

By  November  1970,  a staff  was  hired  and  consisted  of  a male  (white)  and 
a female  (black)  and  a full-time  secretary.  The  secretary’s  duties  originally  did 
not  include  working  directly  in  the  capacity  of  "information  officer"  but  as  the 
activities  progressed,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  two-person  staff  could  not  ^dle 
all  the  calls  and  requests  that  were  coming  in.  hi  effect  then,  there  was  a three- 
man  staff  providing  services.  The  staff,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  fulfilled  all 
the  purposes  outlined  above. 

The  center  was  open  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. , Monday  through  Friday. 

A report  of  every  call  was  made  on  a daily  log  indicating  the  nature  of  the  call  and 
the  follow-up  action  taken.  The  log  was  prepared  and  distributed  daily  to  members 
of  the  executive  staff  for  review  and  there  were  periodic  meetings  to  analyze  and 
discuss  the  type  of  calls  and  ways  to  Improve  ser^dce  and  review  the  areas  where 

the  community  expresses  interest  and  concern. 

The  staff  members  also  made  personal  visits  to  schools  to  give  or  collect  in- 
formation and  served  as  the  agent  through  which  schools  sought  aid  when  trouble 
arose  within  a given  school. 

Work  on  this  activity  had  begun  before  ESA  funds  were  available  and  were 
simply  continued  when  the  funds  arrived.  The  only  difference  was  that  a full-time, 
paid  staff  was  made  available  through  ESA  funds. 

Outputs 

As  the  community  and  school  personnel  became  aware  of  the  services  that 
were  avaUable  to  them,  the  Information  Center  became  known  as  a dependable 
source  of  information.  Center  staff  learned  not  to  react  to  situations  with  a ’’crisis 
complex’’  but  to  be  calm  and  get  information  recorded  quickly  and  find  out  the  exact 
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nature  of  the  problem  or  request.  The  center  quickly  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
place  to  get  fast,  accurate  information.  Parents  found  the  center  a great  aid  in 
finding  out  why  buses  were  late  picking  iq)  or  returning  students  and  in  quelling 
false  rumors.  As  the  1970-1971  school  year  was  drawing  to  a close,  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  students  calling  for  information. 

Early  in  1971,  the  Information  Center  published  a brief  report  of  calls  it  had 
received  from  December  7 through  January  22,  1971.  Following  is  a summary  of 
those  calls. 


Type  of  Call 

Number  of  Calls 

General  Information^ 

556 

Bus  Problems^ 

109 

3 

General  Complaints 

102 

4 

Incidents 

12 

TOTAL 

779 

Curriculum  Revision 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

Prior  to  the  ESAP  grant  to  C-M,  there  were  early  discussions  by  central 
administration  staff  about  the  needs  of  students  in  the  C-M  schools.  Newly  desegre- 
gated schools  would  bring  together  many  students  who  had  never  worked  with  students 
of  another  race.  School  officials  felt  that  materials  should  be  made  available  for 


1.  Curriculum  offerings  and  requirements,  school  calendar,  pupil  transfers, 
meetings  of  school  board,  directions  to  a specific  school,  accreditation,  pupil 
assignment,  adult  education  classes,  salary  schedules,  white-black  ratios,  trans- 
cript requests,  and  enrollment  statistics. 

2.  Late  buses,  crowded  buses,  old  buses,  and  behavior  on  buses. 

3.  Lunch  program  changes,  inadequate  medical  facilities  at  the  schools,  length 
of  school  day,  improvement  of  school  surroundings,  textbooks,  crosswalk  for  stu- 
dents, student-teacher  relationships,  letter  jackets  for  athletes,  students  not 
attending  school  assigned,  and  opening  school  doors  early. 

4.  Intimidations  and  fights. 
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students  to  leant  more  s'oout  different  cultures  while  they  were  having  similar 
e3q>erleiices. 

„ rfsss;  it 

Tr“s lid  rcoiection  of  a variety  of  materials  for  teachers  to  use. 

Activity  Process 

In  essence,  however,  this  portton  of  the  ESA  funds  was  not  pure  curriculum 

“ r Lrr:srrs 

^Sefteac^emr  Through  a series  of  workshops  at  several  Junior  high  schools 
^^^0^1  selthVae  teachers  were  invited),  the  coordltmtor  has  helped 
Tac^rs  ^corsensWaed  to  their  own  problems  of  dealing  wlft  a tmrte^  of 
learning  problems.  Through  discussions  and  the  use  of  new  materials,  the  co 
dinator  feels  that  she  has  helped  dispel  some  myths  about  Afrioa  and  helped  wtote 
^ Sick  tacters  overeome  rejec^^^^  of  black  stadente.  She  also  believes  she 
has  helped  teachers  begin  to  have  reaUstlc  expectations  about  the  children  they  are 

working  with  this  year. 

The  coordinator  has  also  been  supplying  supplementary  materials  at  tether 
reouMt  and  when  teachers  indicate  Aey  are  having  trouble  *ndivid^ 

chUdren's  needs,  the  coordinator  has  been  helping  them  to  group  children  more 

effectively. 

Outputs 

When  asked  about  the  changes  in  teachers  as  a result 
coordinator  commented  that  since  the  teachers  have  become  aware  of  the  benehts 

of  the  "inquiry  method"  of  teaching,  there  has  been  a ^^IlrriSrT 

about  minority  groups  and  oflier  countries  are  presented  to  students.  There  were 
some  teachem  who  were  reluctant  to  participate  in  the  "sensitivity  sessions  and 
a m^er  who  were  openly  hostile,  but  as  the  sessions  oontim^,  ^se  teachers 
became  more  involved  and  their  behavior  included  more  parttclpatlon. 
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To  date,  this  coordinator  has  kept  files  on  materials  that  are  useful  to  teachers 
in  the  file  of  social  studies  and  complete  units  of  work  on  a variety  of  areas.  There 
is  also  on  file  a write-up  of  each  workshop  that  has  been  given. 

Since  the  plans  for  this  year  began  so  late  and  were  ill-defined,  there  was  not 
much  in  the  way  of  true  curriculum  revision.  ^ There  may  be  some  plans  underway 
next  year  for  more  curriculum  revision  in  the  area  of  minority  studies. 

hiservice  Workshops 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  C-M  proposal  writers  knew  that  their  goal  of  integrating  every  school 
on  a 75-25  white-black  teacher  ratio  would  mean  a drastic  change  for  many  teachers. 
Teachers  would  need  new  skills  to  cope  with  a wider  range  of  abilities  in  individual 
classrooms  and  a difference  in  the  learning  style  of  new  students.  C-M  school 
officials  felt  that  many  teachers  could  be  helped  through  attendance  at  inservice 
workshops. 

Therefore,  the  other  Inservice  Coordinator,  hired  under  ESA,  began  work  in 
February  1971,  and  has  been  concentrating  on  a series  of  workshops  centering 
around  the  "Cluster  Team  Teaching"  approach— a variation  of  the  open  classroom 
concept. 

Goals  were  not  clearly  outlined  at  the  onset  of  this  position  but  there  were  a 
series  of  discussions  with  the  elementary  coordinator  about  the  fact  that  several 
new  schools  were  being  built  that  would  incorporate  the  open  classroom  (no  stationary 
walls)  concept  and  teachers  would  need  to  have  new  skills  to  work  in  that  environment. 

Activity  Process 

In  C-M,  24  schools  had  teachers  who  participated  in  the  workshop  series, 
primarily  at  the  elementary  level.  The  workshops  were  held  after  school  and 
teachers  were  able  to  get  credit  toward  renewal  of  certificates. 

Teachers  were  somewhat  hesitant  about  the  philosophy  of  the  open  classrooim; 
however,  through  lectures  and  field  trips  the  coordinator  and  consultants  were  able 
to  encourage  teachers  by  demonstrating  many  of  the  concepts  that,  the  teachers  would 
actually  be  using.  The  remainder  of  the  workshops  were  concentrated  in  those 
schools  where  teachers  will  be  working  in  the  new  buildings.  Participtants  discussed 


1.  This  activity,  when  reviewed  at  the  year’s  end,  might  better  be  classified 
imder  "teacher  training"  because  of  the  heavy  use  of  In-service  workshops. 
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how  to  plan,  arrange,  and  teach  in  an  environment  where  two  to  six  teachers  would 
all  be  working  in  the  same  physical  space  with  up  to  100  students. 

Two  of  the  new  schools  were  due  to  open  in  the  late  spring,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  those  teachers  in  the  workshop  progiam  could  begin  using  the  new  techniques. 
However,  bad  weather  and  construction  delays  have  caused  the  opening  of  these 
schools  to  be  delayed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Outputs 

To  date,  none  of  the  teachers  have  been  able  to  use  their  new  skills.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  fall  of  1971  those  two  new  schools  will  incorporate  what  was 
learned  this  year.  The  Inservice  Coordinator  plans  to  be  on  hand  when  the  schools 
do  open  to  offer  aid  and  support  to  teachers  and  then  facilitate  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  "Cluster  Team  Teaching"  approach.  During  the  summer  of  1971  there  will 
be  a two-week  workshop  in  this  concept  for  the  C-M  teachers. 

When  asked  what  skills  teachers  learned  from  the  workshop  e3q>eriences,  the 
coordinator  listed  the  following; 

• teachers  are  able  to  plan  more  effectively , 

• teachers  have  more  alternatives  to  choose  from  besides  textbooks 
for  presenting  information  to  students, 

• teachers  are  able  to  schedule  activities  more  effectively,  and 

• teachers  are  not  so  isolated  within  a school  but  are  able  to  work 
together  and  use  each  other  as  resources. 

An  unexpected  result  of  the  workshops  was  the  discovery  that  all  teachers  are 
not  able  to  work  in  teams.  It  must  be  recognized  that  some  teachers  work  better 
alone  and  should  not  be  forced  to  participate  in  team  activities.  Teachers  them- 
selves expressed  the  fact  that  they  had  to  learn  how  to  share  and  how  to  listen 
because  they  were  used  to  working  alone.  One  teacher  commented  that  as  a result 
of  the  workshops  she  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  be  on  a first-name  basis  with 
staff  who  had  been  working  in  the  same  building  with  her  for  over  six  years. 

Therei  was  no  change  in  the  curriculum  offered  to  elementary  school  students 
this  year  as  a result  of  these  workshops,  but  there  may  be  some  changes  next  year 
in  the  math,  social  studies,  and  language  arts  areas  as  the  cluster  concept  gets 
underway. 
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Teacher  Aides 


The  C-M  system  employed  aides  paid  by  ESA  in  two  categories:  community 
aides  who  formed  a link  between  school  and  community,  and  in-school  aides  who 
were  assigned  to  a school  for  a full  day  and  whose  work  included  clerical  and  office 
duties  (receptionists,  attendance  clerks,  book  room  clerks,  health  room  assistants, 
library  aides,  etc. ).  After  talking  to  several  in-school  aides  employed  in  a number 
of  different  elementary  schools,  it  became  clear  that  although  many  of  them  did 
occasionally  work  with  teachers  and  students  on  an  individual  basis  (small  groves 
for  reading,  individual  tutoring,  etc. ),  their  primary  tasks  were  those  of  school 
support  staff,  not  individual  teacher  aides. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  individuals  who  participated  as  volunteers,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  coordinator  of  volimteers  in  a given  school  community,  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  assigned  (at  the  discretion  of  the  principal)  to  a classroom  or  set 
of  classrooms  as  a teacher's  aide — helping  individual  children,  helping  a teacher 
with  non-teaching  tasks  (e.g. , making  copies  of  worksheets,  keeping  attendance 
and  grade  records,  handling  discipline  problems,  etc.). 

In  some  schools  the  use  of  aides  began  early  in  the  school  year  and  sped  up 
rapidly  with  the  increase  of  ESA  funds.  However,  not  every  school  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a coordinator  of  volimteers  or  a ready  source  of  interested  com- 
munity people  available  to  work  as  aides.  In  some  cases  the  principals  felt  that 
seeking  aides  or  volunteers  for  the  school  was  not  of  sufficient  high  priority  to 
warrant  the  inconvenience;  other  problems  were  simply  more  pressing. 

Mobile  Units,  Additional  Central  Office  Staff,  Community  Study 

Because  many  elementary  schools  were  paired  this  school  year  and  there  was 
an  increase  in  busing,  some  schools  (which  were  already  near  capacity)  were  forced 
to  accept  additional  students.  To  meet  the  space  needs  for  those  schools,  it  was 
agreed  that  several  mobile  units  be  purchased  to  relieve  overcrowding.  Bids  for 
the  imits  were  solicited  from  several  dealers  and,’  for  the,  $80,000 'allotted  in  the 
budget,  the  C-M  schools  were  able  to  purchase  eight  new  mobile  luodts  for  use  at 
elementary  schools.  Most  of  the  units  were  in  place  by  the  early  spring  of  1971. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  additional  payroll,  audithig  and  accounting  duties,  money 
was  allocated  in  the  ESA  budget  and  disbursed  for  these  purposes. 

• ' 

Also  in  the  budget  was  a $50,000  allocation  for  an  outside  evaluation  study  of 
the  C-M  system  to  find  a ’’long-range,  stable  solution  to  the  problem  of  racial 
isolation.  ” The  C-M  school  board  persuaded  Central  Office  staff  to  postpone  work 


on  this  study  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  reached  a decision.  Now  that  the 
U S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  district  court  desegregation  plan,  the  school 
b<iard  is  trying  to  convince  administrators  to  abandon  the  study  until  a later  time. 

The  system  is  considering  negotiations  with  their  OE  Regional  Office  to  reallocate 
those  funds  as  well  as  extend  the  time  period  beyond  that  stated  in  the  grant. 

CONCLUSIONS 
Community  Aides 

The  type  and  variety  of  aides  in  the  C-M  schools  is  itself  an  unusual  feature 

of  the  program.  They  have  made  use  of  In-school  aides,  school  commimty  aides, 

and  volunteer  aides.  In  a sense  there  is  more  staff  differentiation  at  the  aide 
level  than  there  is  at  the  teacher  level!  Nevertheless,  this  use  of  aides  with  dif- 
ferent responsibilities  has  proved,  at  least  in  the  C-M  schools,  to  be  of  great  v^ue. 
Aides  served  in  many  roles,  not  only  as  support  staff  in  the  classrooin  or  school, 
but  also  as  sources  of  information  about  how  weU  desegregation  and  education  were 
progressing  in  their  individual  school  arenas. 

This  program  was  not  an  extension  of  an  existing  project  but  an  entirely  new  - 
one  for  C-M,  conceived  when  ESA  funds  became  available.  A coordinator  commented 

that  the  role  of  aides  in  the  school  covered  four  areas: 

• build  a positive  self-image  in  students, 

• provide  extra  help  to  children  with  learning  difficulties, 

• provide  individual  attention  to  students,  and 

• ease  racial  differences— socially  and  educationally. 

The  coordinator  felt  that  at  year's  end,  the  aides  had  been  able  to  accomplish  all 
four  areas  with  a high  degree  of  confidence  and  that  many  asked  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn next  year  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  begun,  ■ 

Information  Center 

This  activity  was  viewed  by  many  respondents  as  the  most  effective  activity 
under  ESA.  Although  a continuation  of  an  existing  program,  ESA  funding  made  the 
activity  into  a smooth  functioning,  dependable  unit  able  to  solve  school  and 


school-related  problems  rapidly  and  effectively.  From  files  kept  by  he  Irfmmation 
Center,  one  can  readUy  see  the  use  made  of  their  services  by  all  sectors  of  the 
C-M  community,  both  black  and  white.  It  is  our  feeUng  that  this  ms  a most 
worthwhile  and  effective  use  of  tods  and  one  which  could  bear  replication  in  many 
other  ESA  sites.  By  year's  end,  even  the  school  board  was  calUng  on  their  ser- 
vices. While  not  aiding  education  in  a very  direct  way,  its  role  in  desegregation 
was  the  outstanding  feature.  Without  this  service  it  is  possible  to‘  C-M  schools 
would  have  had  many  more  problems  than  those  that  actually  beset  the  system. 

Curriculum  Revision 

There  was  no  true  curriculum  revision  in  the  C-M  school  system  paid  for  by 
ESA  funding.  There  was  some  evaluation  of  materials,  and  teacher^ere  ® ° 
receive  additional  materials  on  different  cultures,  but  there  was  no  tme  restracturlng 

of  curriculum.  Part  of  the  lack  of  true  curriculum  revision  was  due  to  the  Ute 

hiring  of  a person  for  this  task  and  the  limited  service  that  that  perspn  ^ *le  to 
provide  (in  the  way  of  workshops)  to  school  personnel.  If  it  is  possible  to  C-M 
Ss  lo  receive  an  extension  of  this  year's  grant,  implementation  of  curriculum 
revision  may  be  possible  during  the  1971-1972  school  year. 

Inservice  Workshops 

Teachers  who  participated  in  the  "Cluster  Concept  Workshops"  received  credit 
towaJ^ds  reiiewal  of  certificates  and  felt  that  they  learned  skiUs  that 
to  them  in  teaching.  However,  because  those  teachers  who  wiU  be  working  in  the 
-Cluster  concept"  classroom  wiU  not  start  unttl  the  fall  of  1971,  their  comments 
are  projections  of  what  they  believe  will  happen  to  them,  not  an  assessment  of 
what  has  happened  to  date.  They  believed  that  the  wortehops  were  “^uctive  and 
provided  a chance  for  staff  (botii  black  and  white)  in  the  same  school  to  work  together 

on  constructive  projects. 

In-School  Aides 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  were  three  types  of  aides:  school-community 
aides,  volunteer  aides,  and  in-school  aides.  This  latter  group, 
with  students  for  part  of  the  time,  was  primarily  seen  as  support  staff  to  the  school 
and  performed  clerical  and  office  duties  outside  the  classroom.  Princip^s  saw 
tiieni  as  an  invaluable  service  in  the  office  and  health  rooms  because  of  fte  over- 
whelming duties  ttiat  a school  incurred  when  it  took  on  extra  students  and  bused 
students  from  communities  far  remoyed  from  the  school. 

Teachers  believed  that  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of  aides  in  the  school  made 

students  feelbetter  and  gave  them  additional  adults  to  talk  with  when  problems 
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arose.  Teachers  commented  that  the  use  of  aides  sometimes  permitted  them  to 
provide  special  help  to  students  that  had  not  been  possible  in  the  past.  Other 
teachers  commented  that  having  an  aide  meant  more  planning  and  sometimes  more 
trouble  if  the  aide  was  not  sufficiently  extroverted  to  see  for  herself  what  tasks 
needed  to  be  done.  For  the  most  part,  teachers  would  prefer  ttot  aides  in  the 
classroom  next  school  year  have  increased  training  and  prescribed  duties. 

General 

A program  as  broad  as  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  has  m^y 
goals.  The  majority  of  the  goals,  by  design,  are  short-range— meant  to  be  achieved 
within  the  period  stipulated  by  the  grant.  Some  goals  have  been  set  with  an  eye  to 
solving  some  of  the  school  system’s  existing  problems  and  e3q>ected  problems. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  ESA  program.  As  can  be  ex- 
pected,  the  most  noticeable  effects  and  results  were  seen  in  the  short-range  activi- 
ties. The  assistant  to  the  superintendent  stated:  ”Ih  my  opinion,  the  work  of  the 
staff  in  the  Information  Center  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  our  E A 
project.  ” The  superintendent  believed  that  the  aide  program  was  the  one  most  seen 
and  appreciated  by  the  community  residents  and  helped  the  school  to  understand  the 
community  and  provided  a link  from  the  community  in  school  affairs.  Teachers 
were  most  famUiar  with  the  aide  portion  of  the  ESA  project  and  commented  that  no 
matter  who  paid  for  the  aides,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  a needed  service  in 
all  of  the  C-M  schools.  The  other  major  ESA  activities,  curricu\um  revision  and 
inservice  workshops,  began  so  late  in  tlie  school  year  that  their  effects  will  not  be 
realized  this  school  year. 

The  role  of  the  ESA  project  in  Charlotte-Mecklehburg  seems  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  desegregation  process,  especially  in  the  community  information  program  and 
in  the  aide  program.  Attitudes  about  desegregation  were  not  measured  but  comments 
from  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  aides  indicate  that  what  was  ejq)ected 
to  be  an  extremely  difficult  year  in  race  relations  in  the  public  schools  turned  out 
to  be  not  as  bad  as  everyone  had  expected.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  improved  feelings 
about  desegregation  can  be  attributed  to  ESA  activities.  The  Information  Center 
served  as  a rumor  control  board  and  disseminator  of  accurate  information,  and  aides 
and  volunteers  in  the  schools  served  as  translators  to  the  community  of  the  status 
of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  educational  effects  of  the  ESA  program  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
measure.  Teachers  commented  that  aides  in  the  classroom  permitted  them  to 
individualize  instruction  more  efficiently  and  spend  more  time  with  the  slow  learners. 
Inservice  Coordinators  stated  ’’workshops  for  teachers  give  them  additional  skiUs 
they  will  need  to  work  vdth  a more  diverse  group  of  learners.”  For  obvious  reasons. 
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none  of  the  ESA  grantees  made  formal  research  studies  to  measure  the  educational 
effects  of  ESA  on  their  respective  student  populations.  In  the  C-M  area,  however, 
there  were  comments  that,  in  the  long  run,  monies  like  those  granted  through  ESA 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  education  tlmt  students  receive. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Because  many  ESAP  activities  began  so  late  in  the  school  year,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  system  should  be  allowed  to  extend  the  time 
of  this  year's  grant  to  fulfill  the  goals  it  has  stated. 

• The  activities  described  in  this  report  are,  for  the  most  part, 
effectively  improving  the  desegregation  and/or  the  education 
process  and  the  C-M  schools  should  be  a candidate  for  future 
funding  under  ESAP. 

• The  system  should  carry  out  its  original  plan  to  have  a study  made 
of  the  school  system  by  outside  consultants  and  use  the  results  of 
that  study  to  better  plan  for  a cohesive,  efficient  unitary  system. 

• Because  the  Information  Center  served  the  C-M  community  in  a 
positive  way,  the  system  should  expand  the  staff  of  the  Information 
Center  and  continue  to  provide  the  community  with  positive  infor- 
mation regularly  about  all  the  schools  in  the  system  as  well  as 
become  the  pulse  that  can  be  tapped  when  the  commimity  wishes 
specific  information  about  the  schools  or  its  participants. 

• The  Advisory  Committee  should  be  included  in  all  future  planning 
sessions  about  ESAP  and  should  be  considered  a working  committee 
which  assesses  individual  community  and  school  needs  and  reports 
back  to  administrators  those  needs  for  inc  iusion  in  future  proposals. 

• The  C-M  school  system  should  prepare  a handbook  describing  the 
methods  and  techniques  used  in  the  community  Information  Center 
for  use  by  other  communities.  Information  should  be  given  on  how 
to  set  iqp  a center  and  how  to  maintain  one,  with  emphasis  on 
qualifications  for  staffing  and  techniques  of  problem  solving. 

• Handbooks  on  the  effective  use  of  aides  could  also  be  of  benefit  to 
other  communities.  Of  special  interest  to  many  would  be  the  use 
of  coordinators  of  volunteers  and  methods  of  providing  dependable 
volunteers  for  school  programs. 

• Should  additional  funds  become  available  for  the  C-M  system,  they 
could  be  employed  in  the  following  areas: 
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(a)  Increased  pupil  pBrsonn©!  staff  at  secondary  schools  to 
ease  the  load  on  principals  in  the  areas  of  discipline  and 

counseling. 

(b)  Extensive  training  programs  for  all  types  of  aides  and 
support  staff  employed  in  schools. 

(c)  Regular  inservice  workshops  for  all  teachers  in  human 
relations  and  methods  of  teaching  in  classrooms  with 
diverse  student  needs. 

(d)  More  curriculum  revision  staff  personnel  for  elementary  , 

and  secondary  schools  to  survey  existing  materials  and 

produce  new  materials  geared  to  the  needs  of  students 

^ from  multi-cultural  backgrounds. 

^ (e)  More  thought  given  to  self-evaluation  of  ESA  programs 

and  activities.  Perhaps  USOE  could  prepare  some  con- 

i creteguidelines  in  this  area,  but  nevertheless,  individual 

school  districts  should  plan  for  more  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram effects  on.  desegregation  apd  education. . 

I (f)  Activity  and  project  goals  were  not  clearly  disseminated 

I to  project  participants.  Although  goals  had  been  fairly 

clearly  stated  in  the  proposal,  they  were  not  communi- 
cated to  staff  members  in  a way  tha,t  improved  implementatipn. 
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J3ASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  m i^ 


Pr  iiicipal  Rivestigator : 


Barbara  J . A^  Gordon,  Ed;  D. 
Consultant  , 


Other  Participating  Staff:  Carlos  F.  Montoulieu 
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DORCHESTER  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 


BACKGROUND 


Community  Deacrlptlon 

Dorchegter  CoMUly  IB  located  In  die  Eaatern  acre  area  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
its  main  cl^  (and  county  seat)  to  Cambridge.  Dorchester  Com^^^lna  694  square 

miles  of  land  area  and  X08  square  mUes  of  water  „ 

county.  Inarea,  In  Maryland  and  ranks  as  the  largest  county  on  the  eastern,  Del-Mar  . 

Peninsula, 

Dorchester  County,  unlike  many  other  areas  of  Maryland,  has  had  a relatively 
stable  populatloh  since  1900.  Its  gain  between  1950  and  I960,  for  example,  was  less 
than  1 percent.  The  density  of  population  in  this  county  in  I960  was  50  persons  per 
square  mile  while  the  Maryland  average  at  that  time  was  314  P^Ple  per  square  ^le. 

The  county  population  in  1960  was  29,660  people  giving  it  a rank  of  15th  among  the 
23  counties  in  Maryland. 

A forecast  of  Dorchester  County  populatloh  completed  by  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Health  in  1966  predicted  the  following  population: 


Year 


Persons 


1967  31,320 

1970  31,740 

1985  ^ ^ 36,500 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  1970  Census  now  Indicate  the  county  population  to  ^ 

28.741  persons.  This  represents  an  actual  loss  instead  of  gain,  but  does  not  alter 
the  county's  relative  population  rank  in  the  State . Most  of  this  population  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  in  northeastern  Dorchester  County. 

Much  of  the  land  area  in  Dorchester  County  is  used  for  agriculture,  and  the 
county's  position  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  makes  fishing  one  of  the  major  occupations  also. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  for  1997  indicates  that  employment  in  Dorchester 
Industry  is  highest  in  the  food  product  areas  (see  Table  D-1). 

Table  D-1 

NUMBER  OF  E MPLOYEE  S IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRU  L 
ESTABLI9HMENTS  IN  DORCHESTER  COUNTY.  1967^ 


Industry 

Number  of  Employees 

Food  and  Related  Products 

l,28r  ; 

Retail  Trade 

1,926 

Apparel  and  Related  Produots 

720 

Servlces-v,  > 

Fabhichited  Metal  Products 

VC  v627'-.  v- 

Contract  Construction 

> : ‘ I 

Transportotion  and  Public  Utilities 

406 

Wholesale  Trade 

Miscellaneous 

‘ ‘ I*,-  ■ ' * ; \ r : * * ‘ ' 

'-1.179-"  > 

' ■*::  V,  -.-.v  , 

The  black.population  pf  Dorchester  County  is  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  county  population.  ' ^ is  the  am  of  the  county  which  has  the  highest 

proportion  of  black  people.  There  are  ho  other  m^^^  groupings  6f  population;  for 
example,  fewer  than  one  percent  are  foreign  horn.  The  birth  rate  in  Dorchester 
County  has  been  lower  than  forecasts  by  the  State  and  there  has  been  very  little 
immigration  into  the  county.  ..v 

Usual  descriptions  of  the  sociorieconomlc  level  for  this  county,  label  it  ''upper 
lower  class"  or  "lower-middle"  class.  The  1960  Census  figures  indicate  the  re- 
latioQship  of  the  county  to  state  and  nation:  I ; 

.--Area  . Median  Family  Income. 

United  Statea  , - . $6,620  - ^ . , . 

Maryland  $6,309 

$3,846  ; j 


1.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  Business  Patterns.  March  1967, 


pp.  39-40. 
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Schools 


The  Dorchester  County  Schools  had  an  enrollment  of  6,477  students  as  of 
January  1971,  when  nearly  all  of  the  ESA  Programs  had  begun  operating.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  in  1970-71  was  318,  of  which  35  percent  are 
black.  The  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  approximately  1 to  20,  which  includes  several 
smaller  schools  in  outlying  area  which  tend  to  have  smaller  multi-grade  classes. 

The  school  population  of  Dorchester  has  been  constant  at  approximately  6500  for  the 
past  decade. 

The  Dorchester  School  system  is  composed  of  21  schools  which  range  in  enroll- 
ment from  18  students  to  1,005  students.  The  specific  range  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  18  to  624  students.  For  the  secondary  schools^  the  range  is  from  214  to  1,005 
students.  The  main  concentration  of  schools  is  in  the  Cambridge  area  with  the 
remainder  being  spread  out  over  this  large  county. 

The  school  budget  for  this  LEA  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  eight  years;  i.e. , 
the  total  budget  for  the  1963-64  school  year  was  $2,432,100  and  the  expected  ex- 
penditures for  1970-71  are  approximately  $4,600,000.  The  cost  per  pupil  was  approxi- 
mately $713  in  1970-71,  which  is  less  than  the  national  average  of  $783  and  the 
Maryland  average  of  $882.  Breaking  down  the  total  cost  per  pupil  in  Dorchester 
County  shows  that  67  percent  is  allocated  to  teaching  3 percent  to  administration  and 
zero  to  capital  outlay. 

Federal  Programs 

The  county  schools  are  participants  in  many  federal  progrnms.  A tabulation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  showed  25  programs  over  a wide  range  of  project 
areas.  Of  the  $630,498  total,  the  largest  single  program  was  $262,316  for  kindergartens. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  federal  programs  in  Dorchester  County  Schools 
during  the  current  school  year.  That  the  largest  federal  program  last  year  was  pre- 
school education  under  Title  I,  ESEA,  is  especially  important  to  be  aware  of  when 
working  on  ESA  Program  evaluation.  Studies  such  as  the  Coleman  Study  have  clearly 
documented  the  fact  that  disadvantaged  children  are  more  likely  to  be  from  minority 
groups  and  in  Dorchester  County,  as  elsewhere,  minority  group  children  have  been 
long  affected  by  school  segregation.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  previous  Title  I 
program  had  been  a kindergarten  for  disadvantaged  children.  Dorchester  County  had 
been  one  of  the  few  Maryland  counties  without  a district-supported  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. The  decision  by  the  county  to  make  kindergarten  available  to  all  Dorchester 
children  beginning  in  1970—71  opened  other  possibilities  for  use  of  federal  monies. 

It  was  decided  to  use  Title  I monies  of  $270,000  in  1970-71  to  establish  auxiliary 
services  with  the  main  emphasis  at  the  kindergarten,  grade  1 and  2 level.  Thirteen 
hundred  children  are  receiving  these  services  at  four  Title  I schools: 
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• Aides  for  each  kindergarten,  1st  and  2nd  grade  teacher; 

• Librarians,  some  psychological  services,  library  books, 
audip-vlsufil  materials  and  equipment  as  well  as  2 nurses,' 

2 social  workers,  and  some  medical  and  dental  service; 

0 Food  suppleinents  for  kindergarten  children; 

• . Services  of  a consultant  team  for  reading. 

Background  of  ESAP  Program  Plans 


But  the  nalD  addition  tothe  federal  funding  picture  in  Dorchester  County  this 
vear  has  been  through  ESAP.  The  monies  received  under  this  program  are  for 
great^  than  otter  Additional  monies  received  this  year  under  other. federal  programs. 

Dorchester  County  Schools  Federal  Advisory  Committee  meeting  notes  Indicate 
that  t^  ESA  Program  ideas  went  through  several  revisions  prior  to  being  actolly 
Cdedf  irfcet,1he  final  grant  of  $74. 500  was  obtained  after  m^ing 
applications  for  $8  mlUlon.  $743,850.  This  Inlttol  grant  provided  these  services 

and  supplies. 

15  teaching  aides  for  elementary  grades 
2 elementary  guidance  aides  • r . ‘ 

2 secondary  guidance  aides 

Instructional  workshop  consultant 

Speech  workshop 

New  approaches  In  teaching  workshop 

Desegregation  research  and  literature 

Later  on  more  monies  become  available  and  the  program  was  further  altered. 

For  a description  of  the  final  program  see  ESAP  Project  Summary  section. 

The  purpose  of  the  ESA  Program  which  was  funded  as  stated  In  the  application 
was  to  attack  "problems  created  by  desegregation  and  present  (problems)  due  to 
segregation  via  varied  channels."  The  problems  were  described  as 
tlon,  poor  education,  attitudes  which  have  Impeded  progress,  and  lack  of  knowledg 
of  how  to  Implement  desegregation  and  work  toward  Integration. 

Vandalism  - Disruptive  Behavior 

There  is  do  indication  that  vandalism  or  disruptive  incidents  are  extreme  in  the 
Dorchester  County  Schools.  It  is  possible  to  even  suggest  that  such  incldenta  are  at 
least  average  or  below.  The  suspension  rate  lor  students  seems  to  be  highi  hwever, 
r “soM  foTLpenslon  tend  to  be  for  lack  of  Interest  in  school,  absenteeism.  faUure 
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to  do  academic  work  and  minor  behavior  problems  rather  than  severe  school  dis- 
ruption. A survey  made  by  Baltimore  City  Schools^  summarizing  the  Cost  of 
Vandalism  in  16  districts  in  Maryland  indicates  that  Dorchester  County  was  the  only  > 
one  not  having  enough  data  to  indicate  this  cost  on  a per-pupil  basis.  In  an  item 
on  restitution  for  vandalism,  Dorchester  reported  $.01  per  pupil,  for  1968-69  or 
$65.68  in  total.  It  would  seem  that  if  this  problem  was  of  consequence  in  this  system, 
data  would  be  available.  When  discussing  this  problem  with  various  school  representa- 
tives, it  seemed  to  be  insignificant. 

Special  Needs  and  Problems  of  the  LEA 

The  Dorchester  County  Schools  have  operated  under  a policy  of  fiscal  conser- 
vatism, because  the  administrators  of  the  system  have  felt  that  they  have  to  do  this 
to  gain  public  support.  The  superintendent  states  chat  "Dorchester  County  is  an  im- 
pacted community  and  the  tax  rate  is  $2.84  per  $100  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
is  by  far  the  highest  rate  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  I will  list  a few  counties  for  com- 
parison; namely,  Wicomico — $2.08;  Worcester — $2.00."  State  programs  which  were 
meant  to  help  give  all  children  of  Maryland  an  "equal  opportunity"  in  education  some- 
how do  not  end  up  helping  Dorchester.  For  example,  the  recent  takeover  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  of  all  capital  e>q)enditures  gave  hope  to  counties  such  as  Dorchester, 
which  are  badly  in  need  of  buildings.  However,  when  the  money  was  allocated, 
Dorchester  got  a small  amount  for  a planning  grant  only  despite  requests  for  sizeable 
building  funds. 

The  industry  which  is  attracted  into  Dorchester  County  comes  in  under  a "Tax 
Relief  plan  and  hence  possibly  costs  the  school  more  than  it  adds  in  school  tax  dollars. 
The  superintendent  presented  figures  to  the  County  Commissioners  indicating  that 
Dorchester  County  had  the  highest  exemptions  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
(17  million  dollars  or  15.8  percent  of  the  tax  base  is  exempt  from  taxes  compared  to 
a range  for  other  Eastern  Shore  Counties  of  from  0 percent  to  14.3  percent).  In  the 
1970/1971  Budget  Message,  the  superintendent  indicated,  "As  responsibilities  increase 
and  become  more  diversified,  school  administrators  have  to  try  to  search  for  the  best 

method  of  education  and  consider  both  efficiency  and  economy Dorchester  is  now 

using  less  money  for  construction  than  any  other  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  By  any 
financial  comparison,  Dorchester  can  illustrate  sensible  economy  plus  efficiency.  No 
other  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore  can  talk  in  terms  of  $713.00  per  pupil  for  1970/1971.^ 


1.  Dr.  0.  F.  Furno,  Researcher,  Expenditures  per  Weighted  Pupil  Units  for 
Selected  Great  Cities  and  Maryland  Counties ; Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  Division 
of  Research  and  Development,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  February  10,  1970. 

2.  Board  of  Education,  Budget  Message  1970-71,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland, 

p.3. 


One  of  Dorchester  County's  big  problems  is  inadequate  school  facilities.  Another 
problem  is  relevancy  of  the  curriculum.  This  was  observed  by  RMC  in  their  visits 
and  discussions  and  has  been  documented  by  The  Community  Development  Plan  and 
Program  for  Cambridge.  Maryland^  and  the  Wynn  report.  ^ Dorchester's  inadequate 
sch^l  facilities  are  nianlfested  in  overcrowding  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  buildings, 
many  buildings  that  are  too  small  to  support  adequate  school  staff  facilities  such  as 
as  media  centers  or  cafeterias,  and  buildings  that  are  potential  safety  and  health 
hazards.  Five  schools  housing  approximately  1050  elementary  children  in  Dorchester 
were  found  to  be  of  construction  which  is  not  fire-res istant~East  New  Market,  Hudson. 
Academy,  Taylors  Island,  and  Hurlock  Intermediate. 

The  educational  program  in  the  Dorchester  Schools  is  described  as  being  under- 
developed by  some  evaluators,  as  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  being  served 
by  others,  and  as  lacking  in  several  Important  programs  by  still  other  evaluators. 

Wynn^  indicated  that  "one  is  struck  by  the  underdevelopment  of  many  types  of 
educational  programs  in  Dorchester  County  that  are  normally  found  in  more  adequate 
development  in  other  school  systems."  He  cites  several  examples  among  which  are 

the  following: 

• "Vocational,  technical,  and  industrial  education  are  seriously 
underdeveloped  in  Dorchester  County.  This  circumstance  is 
also  particularly  serious  in  a community  with  a high  percentage 
of  unemployment. 

• Guidance  and  counseling  services  are  Inadequate  in  all  of  the 
secondary  school  units  and  are  vii^ally  nonexistent  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  county. 

• The  inadequate  scope  of  special  education  programs  in  Dor- 
chester County  is  very  evident. " 

In  the  Cambridge  Community  survey  taken  for  the  development  of  a community 
plan,  4 the  Interviews  of  residents  of  Cambridge  revealed  concern  about  several  areas 
of  the  school  system.  The  major  concern  was  with  the  lack  of  a vocational  education 


1.  Marcou,  O'Leary  and  Associates,  Community  Development  Plan  and  Program, 
Cambridge.  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C. , March  1970. 

2.  Wynn,  Richard.  Ret>ort  of  a Study  of  Reorganization  of  Dorchester  County 
Schools.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September,  1968. 

3.  Ibid.  pp.  37-38. 

4.  Marcou,  O'Leary  Cambridge  Plan,  pp.  109-110. 
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program.  '^Modern  vocational  education  Is  a far  cry  from  the  wood\\'orklng  concepts 
of  a generation  ago. . • .Vocational  education  Is  not  a 'frill, ' It  Is  a key  element  in  the 
community's  program  to  develop  Its  full  economic  and  social  potential."  The  other 
main  concern  of  people  In  the  Cambridge  community  was  that  several  aspects  of  the 
educational  program  needed  to  be  Improved  or  could  be  made  more  Innovative. 

Both  of  these  evaluations  were  based  on  data  collected  just  prior  to  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Dorchester  Schools;  therefore,  both  of  the  evaluations  noted  the  dlssapolnt- 
ment  of  many  persons  In  the  lack  of  real  racial  Integration.  Both  studies  Indicated 
the  failure  of  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  to  achieve  any  significant  school  desegnatlon. 

Although  Dorchester  County  still  faces  many  problems  in  making  their  educational 
program  serve  the  needs  of  all  students  In  the  county,  there  Is  evidence  of  a definite 
movement  In  that  direction.  \V3mn  pointed  out  the  lack  of  kindergartens  In  Dorchester 
when  other  areas  of  the  county  and  the  State  were  considering  public  pre-kindergarten 
programs:  however,  beginning  In  September,  1970  a kindergarten  program  was  In- 
stituted for  all  children  In  the  county.  Observation  Indicates  that  when  the  kindergarten 
program  was  Instituted  In  Dorchester  It  was  well-planned  and  that  the  teachers  and  aides 
In  the  program  have  been  part  of  a well-received  In-service  education  program.  Also, 
most  of  the  people  Interviewed  In  the  school  system  about  school  desegregation  felt 
that  the  process  had  gone  "much  better  than  they  had  ever  e;Q>ected  It  would. " 

Federal  funds  have  been  utilized  to  help  Improve  the  school  curriculum  In 
Dorchester  In  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  these  funds  help  the  children  In  the  primary 
grades  become  more  proficient  In  the  basic  skills  and  develop  a better  self-image. 

Other  funds  have  helped  Dorchester  establish  libraries  In  some  of  the  primary  and 
Intermediate  schools  and  have  helped  enrich  the  collections  in  established  libraries. 
Unfortunately,  funds  which  would  have  provided  badly  needed  help  In  the  areas  of 
Innovation,  supplementary  centers,  special  education,  and  drop-out  prevention  were 

not  received  by  the  county.  Most  of  these  programs  are  competitive  and  monies 
allocated  to  the  State  were  used  for  programs  In  other  school  systems. 

One  of  the  main  disappointments  to  school  administrators  during  the  past  academic 
year  was  the  failure  of  passage  of  an  enabling  measure  which  would  have  allowed  the 
school  to  Incur  indebtedness  to  build  a comprehensive  high  school  in  the  county.  This 
building  program,  ^Ich  was  felt  to  be  the  key  to  better  education  in  Dorchester  County, 
would  have  enabled  the  system  to  embark  upon  more  meaningful  secondary  education, 
would  have  allowed  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary  program  since  better  buildings 
would  have  been  available  to  them,  and  would  have  solved  several  remaining  desegrega- 
tion problems.  The  defeat  of  this  measure  was  felt  to  reflect  the  fiscal  conservatism 
of  those  who  voted  rather  than  an  attack  on  desegregation.  Most  of  the  people  who  voted 
against  the  enabling  measure. felt  that  it  would  Increase  their  property  taxes  to  an  In- 
tolerable amount.  This  was  despite  efforts  by  the  school  system  to  show  that  the  In- 
crease would  be  realistic,  and  not  excessive.  The  failure  of  passage  of  this  measure 
resulted,  shortly  after,  in  the  decision  by  the  superintendent  to  resign^.  Community 
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people  interviewed  by  RMC  felt  that  the  superintendent’s  resignation  came  at  that 
time  because  he  perceived  this  defeat  as  the  climax  of  his  constant  and  unsuccessful 
battles  with  the  county  and  city  governments  to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
education  In  Dorchester  County. 

Attendance  and  Drop-Out  Problems 

The  Dorchester  County  Schools  keep  absenteeism  records,  but  Investigation  Is 
required  to  determine  the  drop-out  situation  and  the  reasons  for  It.  The  county  total 
percent  of  attendance  was  collected  for  the  school  years  1967-68;  1968—69  (prior  to  de- 
segregation) and  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  1970-71  academic  year  (the  second 
year  of  Integration  and  the  first  year  of  ESAP).  Generally,  as  can  be  seen  In  Table  D-2, 
attendance  has  been  In  the  mid-  to  low-90  percent.  Attendance  for  secondary 
students  runs  somewhat  lower  than  for  elementary  students.  There  Is  some  Indica- 
tion that  attendance  after  Integration  has  been  running  slightly  lower  than  before. 

For  example,  when  comparing  attendance  figures  for  March  1968  with  figures  for 
March  1971,  It  Is  found  that  attendance  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  Is 
about  2 percentage  points  lower  In  1971.  Although  2 percent  might  seem  m*nor  It 
does  mean  that  approximately  168  fewer  students  were  coming  to  school  dally  In 
March  of  1971  than  In  March  of  1968.  The  difference  between  attendance  In  March  of 
1969  and  March  of  1971  la  nearly  3 percentage  points.  This  figure  would  Indicate  that 
nearly  187  fewer  students  were  attending  school  dally  during  March  of  1971  than  in 
March  of  1969. 

The  school  system  does  not  record  absences  separately  for  black  and  white 
students  so  no  comparison  can  be  made  on  that  basis  for  1970-71.  However,  when 
looking  at  attendance  figures  for  secondary  schools  In  1968-69,  It  Is  noted  that  the 
school  having  the  lowest  average  percentage  of  attendance  was  the  Maces  Lane 
secondary  school,  which  had  100  percent  black  enrollment.  The  median  difference 
was  3.2  percent  lower  for  Maces  Lane  school  when  compared  to  overall  secondary 
enrollment  In  Dorchester  County.  (See  Table  D-3). 

The  attendance  figures  for  the  elementary  schools  did  not  show  this  pattern; 
generally  attendance  was  similar  for  all  elementary  schools  except  for  one  case. 

Again,  utilizing  attendance  summaries  for  the  1968-1969  school  year  It  was  noted 
that  the  one  school  showing  consistently  poorer  attendance  was  one  of  the  three 
elementary  schools  which  enrolled  99  to  100  percent  black  students.  Table  D-4  Indicates 
attendance  data  for  this  school  compared  with  the  elemenfciry  average.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  other  two  schools  enrolling  99  to  100  percent  black  students  did  not  show 
this  divergence  In  attendance. 
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ATTENDANCE  SUMMARY  FOR  DORCHESTER  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
Percent  of  Students  in  Attendance 
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Table  D-3 

COMPARISON  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  MACES  lANE  SCHOOL 
(THE  BLACK  HIGH  SCHOOL)  TO  TOTAL  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  DORCHESTER  CQUNTY 

1968-69 


Table  D-4  

COMPARISON  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  HURLOCK 
/ENROLLING  100  PERCENT  BLACK  STUDENTS)  TQ  TOTAL 
ELeStARY  eZlUnT  in  DORCHESTER  COUNTY  1968-1969 


Group 

September 

November 

January 

March 

May 

Hurlock  n 

95.4% 

92.7% 

88. 1% 

92.9% 

92.7% 

Average  of  Total 
Elementary 
A ttendance 

97.7% 

95.6% 

93.7% 

95.8% 

96.  %^ 

Difference- Hurlock  H 

-2.3% 

-2.9% 

-5.6% 

-2.9% 

-4.7% 

a.  Now  Hurlock  Primary. 

b.  Estimated. 
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There  are  lew  overaU  statistics  on  drop-outs  In  Dorchester  County  s®>"°*8* 

The  overaU  total  ol  drop-outs  In  1968-1969  was  glvm  as  149  and  tto 

for  1969-1970  was  163  students.  No  separate  breakdown  Is  available  to  “toato 

ZZr  these  students  were  black  or  white.  &>n»e  of  toe  data 

indicate  reasons  lor  dropping  out  of  school  and  the  grade  airf  age 

happened.  Looking  at  toe  data  In  Table  D-5  lor  March  and  April  ol  1971,  and  similar 

data  lor  1968,  will  Indicate  some  characterlsttcs  oltoe  drop-outs  and  trends 

reasons  for  dropping  out: 

These  data  show  that  there  Is  not  much  difference  between  characteristic  ol 
drop-outs  in  1968  (before  desegregation)  and  In  1971  (alter  desegregation).  More 
b^s  tC  girls  drop  out,  the  h^est  number  ol  drop-outo  do  so  when  they  «e J6  y®ars 
ol  aee  Ttore  seemed  to  be  a slight  tendency  to  drop  out  at  a later  gr^  In  1971  than 
to  m8,  Sol^ever.  this  Is  probably  only  due  to  chance  and  the  low  nm^«  of  cases 
used.  The  main  reason  lor  dropping  out  Is  toe  same  to  1971  as  It  was  In  1968,  1.  e. , 
poor  attendance  and  lack  of  interest  in  school. 

When  one  looks  at  1968  data  for  the  one  high  school  which  had  100  percent  black 
attendance,  one  finds  that  all  but  three  of  the  ten  students  in  this  high 
out  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  school;  no  reasons  are  given  for  two  a^  employ 
meto  toTven  as  the  reasons  lor  the  remaining  one.  Four  ol  the  ten  studente  are  girls, 
lour  were  16,  three  were  17,  two  were  18,  and  no  age  was  given  lor  cm  of  tto  ten 
Lop-outs.  Five  students  dropped  out  ol  school  at  10th  grade,  two  at  toe  9th  level, 
two  at  toe  12th,  and  one  at  llto  grade.  These  sketchy  data,  therefore,  preset  no 
great  difference  between  black  drop-outs  and  the  total  data  on  mixed  drop-outs. 

These  data  were  secured  from  Maryland  State  Department  ol  Education  referral 
forms  filed  to  toe  Central  Office  each  month  by  each  school  tovlng  drop-outs.  It 
seems  that  many  ol  toe  actual  drop-outs  must  not  be  reported  on  ^ 
the  total  for  each  year  did  not  add  up  to  the  average  annual  150+  student  drop-out 

figure  which  was  previously  reported. 


Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

”lh  the  Dorchester  County  School  system,  we  have  been  one  of  the 
first  classes  to  experience  total  Integration.  And  you  know,  it*s  been 
great.  It's  only  when  you  live  and  work  with  people  that  you  truly  under- 
stand them.  As  we've  matured  during  our  high  school  years,  I feel 
that  we've  come  a long  way  in  crossing  the  color  barrier  we  ve  leam 
to  accept  each  other  for  what  we  are.  not  for  what  we  see.  We  ve 
stopped  looking  at  things  in  terms  of  black  and  white— we've  turned 

apathy  into  empathy. 
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DROP-OUTS:  COMPARISON  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  REASONS 
FOR  DROPPING  OUT--MARCH  AND  APRIL  1968,  1971 


1 Drop-Out  Characteristics  . 

1971 

1968 

1 Sex  of  drop-out 

1 Female 

4 

9, 

1 Male 

12 

14 

1 Total 

16 

23 

1 Age  at  u^ich  dropped  out 

1 16 

10 

11 

1 17 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 19 

1 

1 

1 None  given 

_0 

-1 

1 Total 

16 

23 

1 Grade  at  u^lch,dropped  out 

1 7 

0 

2 

1 ^ 

2 

2 

1 ^ 

2 

4 

1 10 

3 

10 

1 

5 

2 

1 12 

_3 

1 Total 

16 

23 

1 Reasons  for  dropping  out 

1 Work 

2 

1 

1 Poor  attendance  or  lack  of  interest 

6 

15 

1 Child  iU 

1 

0 

1 Discipline 

1 

2 

1 Illness 

1 

1 

1 No  reascm 

S 

2 

1 Pregnancy 

0 

1 

1 Home  problems 

0 

1 

1 Totol 

16 

23 

79 
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It  is  this  understanding,  this  new  outlook,  that  we  must  take 
with  us  Into  the  future  we  face.  Not  Just  In  racial  relations,  but  In 
human  relations.  We've  got  to  unite,  face  the  world  as  It  Is,  and 
strive  to  make  it  the  place  we  want  it  to  be. 

One  of  our  greatest  demands  for  action  lies  right  here  in 
Cambridge,  although  many  of  us  would  prefer  to  ignore  It.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Cambridge  has  a lot  of  potential,  in  general,  so  many 
of  its  citizens  lack  progressive  attitudes.  Often,  they  fail  to  con- 
sider the  future  before  they  act.  For  example,  we  lack  adequate 
school  facilities  simply  because  the  community  lacks  concern.  In 
the  recent  November  election,  few  voters  even  bothered  to  consider 
the  school  bond  issue.  But  there  Is  definitely  hope.  As  we  look  at 
Cambridge  today,  we  can  see  changes  that  hint  at  a better  future. 
We  see  plans  for  a new  library,  a new  hospital,  urban  renewal,  and 
better  housing.  Cambridge  simply  needs  revitalizing.  It  needs 
youthful  Ideas  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Cambridge 
is  a part  of  our  committment  to  the  future. " 


This  quote  Is  from  the  June  1971  valedictory  speech  at  a high  school  In  Dorchester 
County.  It  represents  a change  in  the  attitude  of  one  race  toward  another  In  this  county. 
Perhaps  before  schools  were  desegregated  some  people  thought  of  those  from  another 
race  as  people  rather  than  black  or  white  people,  but  this  was  "a  first”  for  a speech  in 
front  of  a large  audience  in  Dorchester.  And  graduation  Is  a big  event  in  Dorchester 
County;  tickets  for  seats  are  sought  after  and  much  of  the  community  Is  represented. 
This  speech  was  unexpected.  One  elated  school  administrator  said  that  ”It  moved 
integration  ahead  5 years.  »* 

Because  desegregation  In  Dorchester  County  has  been  at  a standstill  for  many  years, 
masses  of  national  reporters  and  photographers  have  presented  Cambridge  as  a model 
for  poor  race  relations.  In  1964,  Cambridge  was  the  scene  of  racial  demonstrations 
and  protests  which  necessitated  National  Guard  presence  for  a year.  However,  RMC 
feels  after  citizen  interviews  that  the  black  community  In  Cambridge,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  Dorchester  County,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  organized.  The  notoriety 
achieved  as  a result  of  the  "H.  Rap  Brown  turmoil”  contradicte  what  RMC  observed. 

The  comm^lty  as  a whole  Is  not  activist  and  is  much  less  militant  than  believed  by  most 
outsiders.  Although  this  could  be  an  indicator  of  the  black  community »s  contentment 
with  their  present  condition,  it  is  more  likely  because  of  the  strong  control  the  white 
sector  has  over  the  whole  county. 


1.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  persons  from  outside  the  Dorchester 
community  who  were  charged  with  inciting  the  riot  in  Cambridge. 
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Marcou,  O'Leary  and  Associates,  In  their  study  of  Cambridge^  Indicated  that; 


"The  black  community  like  the  white  community  Is  composed  of 
many  diverse  Individuals  and  groups.  No  one  Individual  or  organization 
can  really  speak  for  all  the  black  residents  of  Cambridge.  However, 
progress  for  Negroes  In  Cambridge,  Individually  or  collectively,  wlU 
require  more  effective  black  leadership  than  has  been  exercised  In  the 

past. 

Though  blacks  have  undoubtedly  been  severely  limited  In  terms  of 
economic  and  political  power,  the  potential  power  of  the  Black  commuid^ 
has  not  been  effectively  mobilized.  In  pert,  because  the  Black  community 
In  Cambridge  has  had  a form  of  one-man  political  power. 

H.  M.  St.  Clair,  'the  first  Negro  Commissioner  In  Cambridge,  served 
from  1912  to  his  retirement  In  1945  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  E. 

Cornish  who  served  as  Second  Ward  Commissioner  for  23  years  from 
1946  to  his  death  In  1969.  Both  of  these  men  made  many  Imi^rtant  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  Second  Ward,  as  well  as*to  the 
community  as  a whole.  However,  the  pattern  of  one  man  serving  as 
the  political  leader  for  the  black  community  for  so  many  years  undoubt- 
edly served  to  Inhibit  other  leadership.  ” 

The  Dorchester  County  Board  of  Education,  which  Is  appointed  rather  than  elected, 
has  had  one  black  member  for  15  years  also.  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Waters,  who  died  during 
this  academic  year,  made  contributions  to  education  In  Dorchester  County,  but  during 
her  lengthy  tenure  no  other  black  person  served  on  the  Board.  Her  replacement  Is  a 
black  man  who  works  regularly  as  a telephone  lineman  and  part-time  as  a hartcmler 
at  the  all-white  private  yacht  club.  The  other  board  appointment  this  summer  went 
to  a white  man  who  has  been  critical  of  federal  programs  In  Dorchester  County. 

The  area's  State  Senator  is  the  person  felt  to  he  responsible  for  the  appolntmeitts 
of  all  Board  members  despite  the  fact  that  these  aK»lntments  are  made  In  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 

To  the  experienced  sociologist,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  would  probably  be  atypical 
exanq)le  of  a small  city  undergoing  the  process  of  l^ally  lnqx)sed  desegregation.  The 
town  Is  very  conservative  and  has  been  controlled  by  a small  group  of  white  people  for 
a long  period  of  time.  It  would  be  very  safe  to  assume  that  had  school  desegregation  not 
been  a legal  requirement  the  schools  would  still  be  heavily  s^regated.  In  fact,  this 
opinion  was  volunteered  by  almost  all  black  and  white  people  interviewed. 


1.  Marcou,  O'Leary,  Cambridge  Plan,  pp.  107-108. 
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To  the  casual  observer,  Dorchester  would  seem  desegregated.  Ma^  public 
places,  such  as  restaurants,  movies,  stores,  etc.,  are  frequrated  by  blacta  and 
whites  and  mixed  groups  are  an  everyday  occurrence.  Nevertheless. 
is  stlU  very  much  segregated  and  not  much  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  toe 

bLTk.  poputaSonwlth  pubUc  houstog.  The  Background  Studleal  for  Cambridge 

stressed  the  following: 


"Cambridge's  most  critical  physical  problem  is  that  almost  one- 
third  of  the  existing  residential  structures  In  the  city  are  substandard. . . 
The  substandard  housing  problem  is  most  critical  in  the  Second  Ward, 
the  Negro  area  of  Cambridge.  A total  of  62%  of  the  residential  struc- 
tures in  toe  Second  Ward  were  rated  in  the  major  deterioration  or 
dilapidated  categories.  Considering  the  effects  of  the  environment,  it 
can  be  said  that  60-70  percent  of  the  residential  structures  In  the  Second 
Ward  need  to  be  replaced. . . The  City  has  begun  to  make  some  progress 
In  Improving  Cambridge  over  the  last  five  years.  A down-town  renewal 
project  was  started.  The  first  public  housing  project  (150  units)  was 
completed  and  enforcement  of  a minimum  housing  code  was  begun. . . 
However,  the  city  must  greatly  intensify  present  efforts  if  meaningful 
progress  is  to  be  made  against  the  great  backlog  of  deteriorated  structures 
and  blighted  neighborhoods. 


Most  of  toe  other  social  Institutions  of  Dorchester  County  also  are  sogre^tcd. 

The  school  system  Is  the  only  msjor  one  which  Is  desegregated.  Vepr 

protests  from  certain  black  clUaens,  the  local  newspaper  reported  that  » 

Wunteer  Fire  Department  had  refused  to  accept  blacks  and  anrarenUy  had  no  IntenUon 

of  doing  so. 


The  Cambridge  Volunteer  Fire  Department  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant symbols  of  status  In  Dorchester.  "Though  theoretically  independent,  it  is 
located  in  City  Hall  and  receives  city  funds  for  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  toe 
Fire  Department  is  perhaps  the  primary  symbol  of  segre^tlon  In^mbrldge. 
membership  is  aU  white,  ami  Negro  appllcattons  for  membership  have  been  reje^d. 
In  1967,  the  Department  sold  its  swimming  pool  rather  than  Integrate  It.  The  white 
only  Image  of  the  Fire  Department  is  doubly  Irritating  to  Negroes  because  of  Ita 
status  as  an  Important  community  organization  which  is  partly  supported  by  pubUc 

funds. 

Also,  as  usual,  much  of  the  controlling  white  population,  middle  and  upper  cla^, 
discriminates  openly  against  the  blacks.  Membership  in  aU  private  clubs,  ^d  most 
local  organizations.  Is  still  restricted  to  "whites  only."  Of  the  civic  and  social 


1,  hbrcou,  O'Leary  and  Associates  and  Donald  J.  Balzer  Associate,  Backgroimd 
Studies  Comfn^mlty  Development  Plan,  June  1969,  p.  1 

2.  Marcou,  O’Leary  Cambridge  Plan,  p.  98. 
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Women  Voters  has  20  btack  members  out  of  a total  of  80. 

ReUglous  instltuttoas  are  also  segregated  here,  although  *»  >»aw^Utles. 
leadership  for  change  has  come  from  churches.  It  jen  r^r^  forefront 

wUm  IS  leaders  have  been  la^Iy 

«2r!L:?rJ^^^.^Trs,  and  have  even  <«msed  some  efforts  to  Involve 

School  DeaegregatioP 

where  the  enroUment  was  sttU  at  least  99  percent  black. 

The  desegregation  plan  which  J^g  fo®  r^^^ 

the  TtUe  I preschool 

To^SucSd  Sifa  Strict  sui^rted  kindergarten  In  1970-71. , 

school  and  Eldorado  School  wou^d  to  1970-71.  59. 

®;.Sdo“S«  ct^dS^Oe^-eTlTu;  mo-71  has  87  These  two  schools  only 
Scounffor  Lut  2.2  percent  of  the  total  Dorchester  enroUment. 

The  remainder  of  the  schools  In  Dorchester  County  (enrolling 
The  remamaer  «fTonfofi  hv  the  deseereffation  plan  as  shown  by  toe 

percent  of  the  students)  were  affected  by  tne  oesegregai,  y 

data  In  Table  D-6. 


1.  Ibid,,  p.  107. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  16  DORCHESTER  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  WfflCH 
WERE  MOST  AFFECTED  BY  DESEGREGATION 


1967-1968 

1970-1971 

School 

Grades 

lEnroU-  I 
1 ment  | 

Percent 

Bla<^ 

Grades 

1 EnroU-  1 
1 ment  | 

Percent 

Blade 

St.  Clair  School 

1-6 

719 

100 

K>2 

826 

43 

Academy-Glasgow 

1-6 

590 

7 

4>6 

334 

53 

Appleby- 

1 

59 

0 

3-6 

407 

37 

Peach  Blossom 

2-6 

347 

15 

East  Cambridge 

1-6 

237 

3 

3—6 

203 

13 

Vienna  Primary 

1-6 

145 

99 

K-3 

119 

54 

Vienna  bitcrm. 

1-6 

96 

3 

4-6 

109 

55 

Hurlock  Primary 

1-6 

450 

100 

K-3 

409 

63 

Harlock  Interm. 

1-6 

310 

14 

4-6 

318 

63 

Secretary 

K-3 

65 

19 

1-2 

77 

29 

East  New  Market 

4-6 

86 

3 

K,3-6 

155 

27 

Cambridge  Junior 
High  School 

7-8 

478 

17 

7 

375 

40 

Maces  Lane  Ri^ 
School 

7-12 

766 

100 

8-9 

649 

38 

Cambridge  Hl^ 
School 

9-12 

773 

9 

10-12 

806 

39 

North  Dorchester 
High  School 

7-12 

689 

31 

7-12 

1,053 

50 
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The  county  desegregation  plan  as  submitted  In  a m^-  mo  to  HEW  In  February , 1969, 
was  an  alternative  to  the  plan  for  school  reorganization  proposed  by  the  Wynn  report 
The  Wynn  report  and  Its  recommendations  suggested  reorganlzatton  of  facilities  and 
major  buUdli«  programs,  which  could  not  be  accompUahed  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 

The  basic  proposal  of  Richard  Wynn’s  report^  was  the  establishment  of  a co^ 
prehenslve  educational  park  for  all  secondary  school  students  In  grades  9 - 12.  The 
existing  secondary  schools  with  some  modifications  could  be  utilized  as  middle 
schools  to  enroU  students  In  grades  5 - 8;  the  rest  of  the  useable  buUdlngs  could  be 
used  for  K-4  grades.  This  type  of  reorganization  would  have  changed  the  enrollment 

to  15  to  45  percent  black. 

Total  school  desegregation  has  been  opposed  In  Dorchester  County  and  this  opposi- 
tion Is  reflected  In  the  report  sent  to  HEW  by  the  Superintendent  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Stating  that  the  plan  was  submitted  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Federal 
Gkjvemment,  It  raised  some  basic  questions  about  the  advisability  of  Int^ratlon,  and 
presented  some  statistics  about  progress  which  was  made  since  1952  toward  Integration, 
especially  in  elimination  of  Freedom  of  Choice. 

In  dlscussli«  the  desegregatloo  situation  at  the  present  time  with  the  same 
persona  who  wrote  this  fiegatlve  report,  attitudes  seem  to  have  changed  and  most  seem 
to  be  pleased  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  fall  of  1969-1970. 


1.  Wynn,  Dorchester  Reorganization. 

2.  The  bad^round  to  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Richard  Wynn  Is  Important  since 

It  Indicates  the  role  of  the  State  in  Dorchester’s  school  organization.  It  was  Dr.  James 
A.  Sensenbaugh,  S»q)erlntendent  of  Maryland  Schools,  who  employed  Dr.  Richard  Wynn, 
an  educational  speciaHst  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  make  a reorganization 
study  for  flie  Dorchester  County  Board  of  Education.  This  study  took  place  during 
1967-1968.  This  widely  publicized  report  was  the  basis  for  the  vote  In  1970  by  the 
citizens  of  Dorchester  County  to  defeat  funding  for  a comprehensive  high  school. 
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ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 
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ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget* 

Counseling 

Center  Program 

$ 21,300 

Counseling  Support 

\Guldance  Aides 
1 Guidance  Secretary 

16,500 

2,860 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

Paperback  Classroom  Libraries 

4,136 

Teacher  Aides  and  Stq>port 
Personnel 

j Intermediate  Teacher  Aides 
1 Resource  Teachers 

45.000 

18.000 

Teacher  Training 

1 Desegregation  library 
(In-Service  Education 

710 

7,800 

Administrative  Personnel 

Administrative  Secretary 

2,860 

Facilities  Improvement 

Total 

Kindergarten  Equipment 

1.500 

$120,666* 

♦Finances  will  differ  from  those  budgeted.  For  example.  Center  Program  Includes 
estimate  of  teacher  aide  and  guidance  aide  salaries  utilized  In  Center  rather  than  In 
the  teacher  aide  and  guidance  aide  categories.  Where  possible,  actual  expenditures 
are  utilized  rather  than  those  budgeted. 

As  stated  In  an  earlier  section,  the  ESA  Program  proposals  for  Dorchester 
County  underwent  several  revisions  prior  to  being  accepted  and  Implemented.  In  the 
final  approved  application,  the  objectives  of  Dorchester's  proposed  programs  were 
Indicated  as  attempts  to  attack  problems  that  resulted  from  desegregation; 


(1)  ’’The  poor  communication  between  races  and  between  the 
desegregated  school  and  Its  socially  segregated  community, 
through  the  establishment  of  Educational  Action  Teams. 

(2)  Improving  education  through  Instructional  aides,  Inservlce 
workshops,  demonstration  projects  and  attention  to  speech 
problems,  and  through  Innovative  methods  taught  and 
engendered. 
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(3)  Guidance  aides,  psychodrama  and  creat^e 

well  as  the  consultants  will  help  tackle  the  affective,  th 
non-verbal  and  the  attitudes  that  Impede  progress. 

(«  A nucleus  of  a professional  library  dealing  with  desy  ^tton 
will  assist  as  source  material  In  implementation  o esegr 
gatlon  and  work  towards  Integration.  ” 

Programs  2, 3,  and  4 were  approved  as  the  initial  ESA  programs  In  Dorchester 
County.  Further  programs  were  added  when  an  additional  $46,154  became  aralh*le 
aft^be  beginning  of  the  school  year.  When  added  to  the  Wtlal  ^d^  of 
$74,500  the  Countir  received  62  percent  of  the  original  grant  or  ® 

(See  Table  D-7).  However,  since  the  school  system  received 

S^r  approvkl  of  many  of  the  original  programs,  the  evaluatten  o ESAP  wlU  hate 
to  cover  a broader  rai«e  of  objectives  than  those  stated  abow.  In  ^ 

lists  the  other  objectives  of  these  supplemental  programs.  Many  of  thesj  objectiv 
were  found  In  documents  other  than  the  ESAP  application. 

By  January  1971.  most  of  Dorchester  County’s  ESA  Programs  were 
Tablets  presents  a summary  of  the  use  of  ESAP  funds  which  shows  that  as  of  June  30, 
1971,  $113,588.25  had  been  expended  leaving  a balance  of  $9,279.76.  The  Bimtoess 
Manager  of  the  schools  felt  tiiat  the  complete  budgeted  amount  would  be  spent  forj^e 
inservlce  program  activities  during  the  summer  and  the  continuing  program  for  the 

Center  participants. 

Instructional  personnel  has  the  largest  unspent  balance  which  pr^ably  reflects 
difficulty  In  obtaining  some  resource  personnel,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  programs  were 
delayed  at  the  start,  and  some  of  the  salaries  were  lower  than  planned  for  and  personnel 

absences  were  higher. 

Bl-Raclal  Advlsorv  Committee 

Dorchester  County  has  had  a bl-raclal  advisory  committee  for  the  i»st  six  years 
to  assist  on  federal  programs.  A subcommittee  of  the  main 

vear  as  the  Advisory  Committee  for  ESAP.  The  oommlttee  meets  at  least  once  per 
month  and  in  emergency  session  when  needed.  (For  example,  two  emergency  sessions 
have  been  held  since  funding  was  being  considered  for  ESA  Programs.)  Info^tlve,  weU- 
written  minutes  of  meetings  are  sent  from  the  group  secretary  to  each  member. 

The  members  of  the  ESAP  subcommittee  are  listed  In  Table  D-9.  Eleven  black 
and  8 white  representatives  make  up  the  subcommittee.  Most  of  the  subcommittee 
representatives  were  asked  to  serve  by  school  personnel  or  had  been  suggested  by 
members  presently  on  the  committee  (Instead  of  being  elected  by  community  agencies), 
and  the  black  majority  was  appointed  at  the  director’s  request  In  order  to  have  equa 
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Source:  Business  Manager,  Dorcheater  County  Schools 
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DORCHESTER  Bl-RACIAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


1 Name 

Affiliation 

1 Clyde  Waters,  Chairman 

NYC 

1 Mm.  Eay  McCarter 

Nurse  and  Heads ’'MAMAS'*.  Also 
Involved  In  Title  1 and  Head  Start. 

1 Mm.  Ethel  Foster 

Teacher,  DCS.  Also  Involved  in 
Adult  Basle  Education. 

1 Mm.  Anna  Johnston 

Coun^  Speech  and  Hearing  Teacher, 
DCS. 

1 Mm.  Dorothy  Nave 

Primary  Supervisor,  DCS. 

1 Thomas  Flowers 

Supervisor  of  Federal  Programs, 
Supervisor  of  Instruction,  DCS. 
Also  represents  one  of  the  Church 
men's  groups. 

1 Dr.  Steven  Camper 

Elementary  Principal,  DCS. 

1 E.  T,  Myers 

Intermediate  Instructional  Supervisor, 
DCS.  Also  represents  Church  interests 
In  Dorchester  County. 

1 Mm.  Elaine  Bennett 

Department  of  Employment  Security, 
Dorchester  County. 

1 WUllam  Cotton 

Business  Manager,  DCS,  and  newspaper 
vrrller. 

1 Mm.  Pemcthea  Ross 

Teacher,  DCS,  Head,  Summer  Remedial 
Project. 

1 Mm.  Delores  Dixon 

Extension  Service  and  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

1 Mm.  Harriet  Leap 

Parent;  advisor  to  several  other  federal 
projects. 

1 Mrs.  Alda  Myers 

Librarian,  DCS.  Also  represents  women's 
community  groups. 

1 Mm.  Vivian  Johnson 

Aide,  DCS.  parent  involved  in  Headstart. 

1 Mm.  Sarah  Stofford 

LPN;  Active  in  advisory  capacity  for  Title  I 
and  Civil  Rights. 

1 Mm.  Alberta  Purnell 

Repres.  and  Position  Home  Economics 
Teacher  and  involved  heavily  in  Head  Start. 

1 Ed.  Conway 

Community. 

1 Harold  Carr 

Head  of  County  Recreation  Department. 
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representation  at  meetings.  However,  during  the  summer  of  1971  this  committee 
is  being  revised  and  "will  comply  exactly  with  the  standards  set  up  by  ESAP." 
Although  this  committee  did  not  exactly  comply  with  these  standards  during  the 
1970/71  school  year  (1)  there  was  a sincere  effort  to  develop  this  committee, 

(2)  it  was  active,  and  (3)  subsequent  committees  will  be  set  up  to  comply  with 
regulations. 

Eleven  out  of  the  total  19  persons,  or  58  percent,  on  the  ESAP  Advisory 
Committee  during  1970/71  were  employed  by  the  Dorchester  County  Schools.  This 
included  seven  of  the  black  representatives  and  four  of  the  white  representatives. 

This  number  seems  too  high  to  get  needed  non^school  community  participation; 
however,  it  also  must  be  noted  that  in  Dorchester  County  many  community  leaders 
are  employed  by  the  school  system  and  that  to  be  so  employed  is  considered  to  have 
status.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  D-9  many  persons  empl<^ed  by  the  school  system 
also  represent  community  organizaticms  or  have  other  federal  program  Involvement. 

In  response  to  questions  by  RMC  regardiqg  meetings  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  at  3:30  p.m. , many  persons  felt  that  the  time  did  not  prevent  anyone 
from  attending  meetings  in  the  Dorchester  area  as  it  might  in  a metropolitan  area. 
Most  of  the  people  on  the  committee  prefer  the  afternoon  to  evenings  or  Saturdays 
and  employers  have  been  willing  to  give  time  off,  without  loss  of  pay,  to  perscns  who 
are  on  the  Committee. 

Although  the  minutes  of  the  advisoxy  committee  meetings  indicate  a tendency  to 
inform  each  other  about  federal  programs,  there  is  evidence  that  community  reactions 
to  specific  prcxprams  are  discussed.  For  example,  the  following  was  reported  about 
teacher  aides:^ 


"The  first  item  on  the  agenda  included  a discussion  of  Hie  recent 
flurry  of  'Action  Line*  questions  concerning  teachers'  aides.  Particular 
reference  was  made  to  the  following:  'Question:  Who  hired  the  so- 
called  teacher  aides  ? Why  didn't  these  Jobs  require  som*^  experience 
or  training  to  work  with  and  around  children  ? Weren't  these  teachei 
aides  hired  rather  hurriedly  and  in  some  instances  didn't  they  get  the 
job  because  they  knew  the  right  person?  Where  were  the  teacher  and 
aide  when  an  incident  took  place  at  Mace's  Lane  School?'  Some  of  the 
discussion  included  the  following  ideas:  In  the  Hurlock  area  there  are 
many  people  who  are  very  jealous  of  the  aides.  They  know  that  the  job 
is  very  enviable,  the  salary  is  good  in  comparison  to  local  conditions, 


1.  These  teacher  aides  were  employed  under  ESEA  (majority)  and  under 
ESAP  funding. 


allows  freedom  to  be  at  home  with  children  when  they  are  out  of 
school,  and  allows  one  to  go  rather  well  dressed.  Most  of  the 
people  do  not  know  thac  Mrs.  Elaine  Bennett  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nave,  Mrs.  Judith  Grobler, 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Myers,  assisted  with  the  scremiing  of  applicants 
for  the  aides'  positions.  Mr.  Myers  only  assisted  with  the  Title  IV 
I (sic,  actually  ESAP)  and  Guidance  Aides.  The  general  recommendation 

I from  the  group  was  to  ignore  the  complaints. " 

At  least  half  of  the  minutes  from  the  advisory  committee  for  1970/71  referred  to  an 
ESA  program.  The  Center  at  North  Dorchester  High  School  was  the  project  mentioned 
most  frequently  and  usually  in  an  effort  to  explain  its  purpose  within  the  total  school 
environment. 

ESAP  ACTlVrnES 

Center  Program 

Context 

Described  in  the  Maryland  Siq>erlntendent's  publication  Public  Education  in 
Maryland  under  the  title  "They're  Rescuing  Students  at  North  Dorchester"  and 
pubUcized  in  the  Cambridge  Daily  Banner  as  obtaining  "almost  unbelievable  results 
in  a few  months"  the  Center  has  surely  been  the  most  celebrated  ESA  program  in 
Dorchester  County. 

The  Center  program,  known  also  as  the  Crisis  Center,  was  one  of  the  programs 
added  later  to  the  ESAP.  Underway  in  mid-December,  1970,  it  was  perceived  as  a 
partial  soluticm  to  the  suspension  situation  in  evidence  at  North  Dorchester  High 
, School. 

North  Dorchester  High  School  enrolls  approximately  1,000  students  in  facilities 
which  were  meant  for  half  tint  number.  Temporary  classrooms  abound.  Students 
interviewed  in  Phase  I of  this  evaluation  seemed  adjusted  to  the  desegregation  of  this 
school,  but  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  plQTslcal  facilities,  such  as  lack  of  rest- 
rooms. In  October,  1970,  a resident  consultant  to  the  Principal  in  this  high  school 
was  employed  to  work  on  innovative  teaching  and  preventative  guidance.  She  found 
that  in  reacting  to  the  "collective  personality"  of  the  students  that  "the  average  teacher's 
response  was  an  authoritarian  manner,  a retreat  from  Interpersonal  relations,  and 
the  of  a personal  refuge  behind  the  driest  and  most  dehumanized  teaching  methods 

available.  AH  teachers  are  vociferous  about  how  little  the  children  are  interested  in 
their  subject  matter  material. 


1.  Phyllis  Furst,  Second  Progress  Report  on  Title  IV  and  V Projects  at 
North  Dorchester  High  School.  1970-71,  p.  6.  , 
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The  curriculum  of  the  acbool  is  probably  an  example  of  Wyxm'e  concern  about 
underdevelopment.  The  vocational-technical  program  is  limited  and  outdated.  There 
is  little  flexibility.  The  homogeneous  groupb^  In  the  Junior  high  grades  is  strict. 

Based  on  entering  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Testa  and  elementary  school  achievement,  students 
are  placed  into  one  of  7 or  8 sections  for  all  their  subjects.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
specific  strengths  or  wG&knesses  such  as  poor  language  arts  ability,  medium  mathe- 
matics ability  and  high  science  ability. 

This  type  of  placement  fits  the  description  in  Coleman  Reports’  of  the  student's 
"lack  of  control  over  his  own  destiny. " Some  of  the  administrators  in  the  school 
defend  this  type  of  grouping  as  a necessity  with  present  facilities,  others  feel  that 
it  is  unfavorable  and  must  be  changed.  Many  teachers  feel  comfortable  with  it — they 
seem  to  fear  having  any  wider  spread  of  abilities  in  their  classrooms. 


Under  such  conditions,  the  main  tool  of  discipline  is  warning,  then  suspension, 
then  repeated  suspensions  with  the  final  punishment  being  expulsion.  (The  expelled 
student  then  usually  becomes  a societal  liability  rather  than  an  asset.)  The  figures 
for  suspensions  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9 during  the  4-month  period  from  September 
1970  to  January  1971  were: 


Black  Male 

114 

White  Male 

38 

Black  Female 

87 

White  Female 

5 

Total 

244 

suspensions 


Since  no  similar  figures  are  available  for  the  period  before  desegregation,  it 
cannot  really  be  established  whether  these  are  different  from  previous  years.  It 
also  must  be  stressed  that  many  of  these  figures  represent  repeat  suspensions,  for 
example,  several  students  have  been  suspended  4 to  5 times.  The  person  in  charge 
of  the  discipline  in  the  junior  high  part  of  this  school  is  the  black  Assistant  Principal; 
however,  in  disciplining  he  reacts  upon  cases  sent  to  him  by  teachers.  ’’Similar 
figures  were  felt  to  exist  for  the  senior  high  school  student  population.  From  such 
data  and  the  observations  of  the  curricular  situation,  the  Crisis  Center  Concept  arose.” 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  application  for  funds  for  this  center  indicated  the  desire  to  ’’establish  a 
crisis  center:  a supervised  room  in  the  school  where  explosive  students  can  find 
a santuary  until  appropriate  social  intervention  is  constituted  (6  to  8 children  at 

one  time).  ”2  The  actual  Center  is  not  as  envisioned  in  the  application.  After  the 


1.  Ibid.,  p. 2. 

2.  Amendment  to  Application  for  Emergency  School  Assistance,  November  3, 
1970,  p.  3. 


Center  began,  need*  of  the  ntudonta  became  apparent  and  the  ^ 

a -plac^cool  If  to  as  educational  unit  where 

coiL  take  place  on  a one-to-one  baela.  where  the  student  could  be  free  to  bo 
himself,  and  where  he  would  find  someone  who  would  listen  to  him  and  core  about  him. 

The  center  Director  (not  part  of  ESAP)  Indicated  that  the  Center  included  several 
functional  areas: 

• ’'Remedial  cognitive  work  with  the  best  chance  of  cJ*^ting  success 

for  the  child. . . . this  would  help  students  who  are  b^d  in  sch<wl 
work,  who  have  been  chronic  absentees,  or  have  had  a history  of 
being  disruptive  in  class. 

M Continuing  cognitive  work  with  students  at  their  class  level. 

(Students  will  work  on  regular  assignments  during  their  stay  at 

the  Center.) 

• Regular  counseling  service  for  students  currently  in  trouble  and 
preventative  guidance  for  those  with  a history  of  such  problems. 

• An  avocitlonal/vocatlonal  craft  center  where  children  may  be  given 
opportunity  to  do  hand  work  that  will  improve  co-ordination,  develop 
skills,  give  pride  in  achievement,  and  which,  in  conjunction  wdth 
positive  guidance  techniques  and  positive  enrichment,  may  help  with 
attltudlnal  changes. 

. A lounge/eating  area  where  a "break' ' will  be  possible  and  co-operative 
projects  undertaken  and  planned.  ^ 

• Access  to  a gym  area  to  work  out  excess  energies. 

Although  located  in  a classroom  in  one  of  the  temporary  buUdtags  of  the  Not* 
Dorchester  High  School,  the  staff  and  students  at  the  Center  have  created  a sotting 
in  which  these  functions  can  take  place.  The  Center  has  served  22  students  this 
year;  when  Initiated  It  was  probably  envisioned  that  the  Center  serve  more  stu 
far  much  Shorter  stays.  However,  as  the  students  In  the  Center  have  been  studied 
bv  the  staff  and  background  histories  have  been  Investigated,  it  has  been  found  ttot 
JCtove  n^nrmore  serious  problems  than  just  being  involved  in  class  disruption 
SinL  there  is  neither  school  psychologist,  social  worker,  nor  school  nurse  a North 
Dorchester  High  School,  actual  diagnosis  or  investigation  of  some  of  the  Problems 
of  the  students  in  the  Center  has  not  been  done;  however,  it  is  felt  by  many  of  the 
staff  and  those  associated  with  the  program  who  have^  some  psychological  back^oun 
and  experience  that  the  majority  of  the  students  have  serious  problems.  These 


1.  Furst,  Progress  Report,  pp.  6"7* 
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problems,  which  ar©  emotional,  physical,  mental  and  perceptual  In  nature, 
probably  would  have  resulted  in  special  help  or  Intervention  during  the  llrat  part 
of  each  child’s  educational  career  In  a different  school  setting  which  had  a more 
sophisticated  program  In  special  education  and  popll  personnel. 

Therefore,  It  seemed  to  RMC  that  the  Center  was  serving  as  a special  education 
class  for  students  who  had  serious  learning  problems  caused  by  a variety  of  serious 
factors  which  should  have  been  diagnosed  and  treated  before  this  level  In  school. 
Because  of  these  problems  the  students  In  the  Center  had  been  disruptive,  had 
histories  of  chronic  absenteeism,  had  been  "disinterested”  In  school  and  had  taken 
suspension  not  as  a social  stigma,  but  as  a way  of  life.  It  takes  a long  time  and  a 
lot  (f  human  effort  to  correct  these  types  of  problems. 

It  probably  would  be  true  that  many  professional  associations  would  not  have 
approved  of  the  staffing  in  this  Center.  There  were  no  certified  teachers  a^ 
counseling  was  performed  by  untrained  personnel.  However,  in  a geographical 
location  such  as  Dorchester  County , correctly  trained  people  might  never  have  arrived 
anH  the  Center  might  never  have  opened.  Also,  it  seemed  to  RMC  that  the  personnel 
in  the  Center  actually  matched  the  need.  They  came  from  a variety  of  backgrounds, 
some  had  college  training,  some  did  not,  but  all  of  them  seemed  Interested  in  con- 
structively helping  people  with  problems.  Few  of  the  Center  staff  personnel  were 
at  the  Center  for  the  whole  day;  however,  it  seemed  that  the  personnel  who  worked 
with  students  in  the  Center  considered  it  as  their  "home  base. " 

The  staff  of  the  Center  is  made  up  of  1 black  woman  center  aide,  3 white  male 
instructional  aides,  1 black  male  guidance  aide,  and  1 white  female  guidance  aide. 

Of  these  six  people,  two  have  had  considerable  work  experience  in  the  Dorchester 
community  and  four  have  recently  been  involved  in  post-high  school  training.  Three 
of  the  staff  members  have  attended  college,  one  is  a college  graduate  with  a major 
in  English  and  Religious  Studies  and  one  is  a computer  school  paduate.  AU  the 
staff  members  have  been  found  to  be  very  able  people  by  the  Director  and  others 
associated  with  the  Center.  The  Director  of  the  staff  is  involved  mostly  in  helping 
her  staff  help  the  students,  rather  than  assuming  this  responsibility  herself. 

Figure  D-10  indicates  the  staffing  of  th6  Center.  Basically  only  one  person,  the 
Center  aide,  is  in  the  Center  at  all  times;  the  other  instructional  aides  and  guidance 
aides,  on  the  average,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  Center,  but  go  out  in  the 
school  to  work  on  other  tasks.  Most  of  these  tasks  involve  work  with  the  Resident 
Consultant  to  the  Principal  in  exemplary  and  innovative  curricular  efforts.  The 
key  attribute  required  of  the  Center  staff  is  flexible  scheduling  since  most  of  ihem 
can  be  at  the  Center  when  needed  or  can  arrange  to  help  in  a regular  class  in  the 
school  when  needed.  Their  Center  activities  also  have  probably  helped  them  to 
realize  the  importance  of  a meaningful  school  curriculum  since  many  of  the  Center 
students  have  been  victims  of  unsuitable  educational  experiences. 
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Program  Director 

'Resident  Consultant  to  Principal" 
Funded  under  NDEA-Tltle  V 


Figure  D-10:  NORTH  DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  CENTER  STAFF  AND  THEIR 
SCHOOL  OUTREACH  ACTIVITIES 


Outputs 


Although  the  Public  Educattop  in  Maryland  Neweletter  detorlbes  this  approach 
as  an  exciting  way  to  deal  with  disruptive  students,  and  incidentally  roentlona  that 
this  Is  an  ESA  project,  it  does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  this  is  an  emergency  method 
of  dealing  with  students  who  have  backgrounds  of  complex  problems  which  should  have 
boon  remedied  before  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades.  There  is  also  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a program  primarily  meant  to  deal  with  problems  arising  from  de- 
segregation. In  fact,  this  program  could  be  construed  as  a device  for  resegpregation 
since  nearly  95  percent  of  the  students  in  the  Center  are  black. 

A newspaper  article,  "Four  Dorchester  Educators  Among  Fifteen  to  be  Inter- 
viewed for  Superintendent"  also  contains  a report  on  the  Center.  Because  the  Daily 
Banner  in  which  the  article  appeared  has  a large  circulation  in  the  Dorchester  area 
it  is  the  main  method  of  communicating  school  news  to  the  community.  The  story 
expressed  the  need  for  six  or  seven  more  Centers  such  as  this  one.  The  state 
Education  Newsletter  also  makes  this  same  suggestion,  except  it  is  stated  as  "needing 
at  least  seven  more  Centers  at  the  junior  high  level. " It  is  RMC's  hope  that  rather 
than  introducing  seven  crisis  centers  for  what  would  be  154  more  "disruptive  students" 
(for  a total  of  approximately  35  percent  of  the  junior  high  school  population  when  those 
presently  in  the  center  program  are  included),  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce 
some  of  the  methods  used  in  the  present  Center  into  the  regular  classrooms.  This 
will  take  time,  effort,  a lot  of  innovative  inservice  education,  but  would  be  rewarding 
for  many  more  than  180  students. 

The  Furst  Second  Progress  Report  includes  some  achievement  test  data  which 
have  not  been  available  for  any  of  the  other  Dorchester  ESAP  projects.  This  report 
also  contains  data  about  the  drop  in  disciplinary  Incidents  (which  was  very  positive), 
increase  in  attendance,  number  of  students  who  have  returned  to  one  or  more  "regular" 
classes,  and  reasons  for  some  students  being  dropped  from  the  program. 

The  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  increase  in  achievement  were  based  on 
two  administrations  of  the  Wide  Range  Achivement  Test  two  months  apart,  but 
data  are  available  on  only  12  of  the  participants.  It  was  hoped  that  further  data  would 
be  available  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  but  since  the  Director  resigned,  these  have  not 
become  available.  The  main  problem  With  the  achievement  data  reported  in  this  pro- 
gress report  is  that  they  were  based  on  the  WRA  Test  which  is  a screening  device,  but 
lacks  attributes  for  assessing  exact  achievement.  Because  it  is  available  in  only  one 
form,  there  is  always  great  question  about  the  "practice  affect"  on  the  results  when 
administered  twice  within  a brief  period.  Also  because  of  this  test's  rather  casual 
method  of  measuring  achievement  (only  word  recognition  in  reading,  for  example) 
answering  an  additional  three  questions  correctly  can  increase  grade  placement  5 
months  in  one  case  and  in  another  place  recognizing  6 additional  words  accurately  can 
increase  grade  placement  2 years  and  2 months.  In  future  assessments  of  achievement. 
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that  have  greater  be  imUlllod.  and  tests  that  measure 

Ll^l^eadtog  than  word  recogalUoa  and  that  measure  more 
arithmetic  than  computational  skills. 

Despite  the  question  of  the  of  fteTssl.^“Sd 

gain,  the  program  “ niaoe  where  students  who  have  failed  in 

features  of  the  CenUr  is  the  fact  that  It  *3  P gucoess  and  can  do  so 

nearly  every  area  of  the  U an  Interesting 

rru^rSorraroirL;^ 

^r  program  wouldhave 

either  quit  school  or  have  been  expelled. 

Oiildance  Aides 
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Context 

Dorchester  county  Sch„ 

::sir:r  ““oL“eior  at  the  s^std  ho": 

J^I^oTcatsto?:::  ZJS  one  of  the  programs  requested  for  ESAP  funding 

Zl  : gSdince  aide  program.  The  ohjectives  of  this  program  were: 

• to  reUeve  principals  at  the  elementary  level  md  counselors 
at  the  secondary  level  of  clerical  guidance  duties, 

. to  enable  oo'jnselors  and  administrators  to  utilize  add^  time 

• To  :::nd  in  the  guidance  of  students-particularly  m the  area 
of  desegregation  problems,  and 

• to  afford  counselors  and  elementary  ***® 

and  opportunity  to  participate  in  inservice  activities  and  in 
encounter  sessions  where  problems  pertei^g  to 
segregation  prooess  could  be  handled  with  dispatch. 

The  request  for  guidance  aides  was  also  made  because  ^^was'felt^'^ 
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ol  EducaUcM  meeting;  It  was  reported  that  four  guidance  aides  have  been  hired; 
two  wore  employed  at  elementary  schools  (having  Lotermedtate  grades)  and  two  at 
secondary  scho^.  "These  guidance  aides  not  only  lighten  the  burden  of  the  existing 
guidance  counselors  by  taking  over  administrative  and  clerical  duties,  but  because 
of  their  high  personal  qualifications,  have  assisted  principals  and  teachers  with  many 
therapeutic  and  chlld-orlentcd  approaches. " 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  original  application  for  guidance  aides  indicated  that  the  evaluation  of 
guidance  aides  would  be  made  by  assessing  the  "decrease  of  so-called  racial  incidents, 
smoother  interaction  between  students  of  two  races,  a log  as  to  racially  tinged 
incidents  handled  through  year." 

RMC  was  able  to  make  visits  to  all  the  schools  involved  in  the  guidance  aide  pro- 
gram. The  company's  representative  was  able  to  Interview  three  of  the  four  guidance 
aides  and  to  see  them  in  action.  The  first  conclusion  was  that  each  of  the  three 
guidance  aides  interviewed  is  utilized  in  a very  different  manner.  The  guidance  aide 
interviewed  in  one  of  the  intermediate  schools  had  assumed  the  guidance  function 
which  the  principal  had  previously  carried  out.  The  guidance  aide  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  had  also  assumed  a major  guidance  role  rather  than  a clerical  aide  role, 
but  the  aide  at  the  North  Dorchester  High  School  had  assumed  a major  role  in  the 
Center  Program  rather  than  in  the  guidance  department  per  se. 

The  one  common  indication  from  discussing  job  duties  with  the  three  aides  was 
that  none  was  doing  clerical  guidance  work;  they  all  seemed  to  be  involved  in  semi- 
professional  or  professional  tasks. 

The  original  plan  for  evaluation;  i.e. , accounts  of  decrease  or  increase  in  racial 
incidents  and  numbers  of  racial  incidents  handled  during  the  year,  was  not  followed 
through  and  as  far  as  this  evaluator  could  determine  would  not  have  been  very  meaning- 
ful under  these  conditions  anyway.  Two  of  the  aide  programs  observed  seemed  to 
be  definitely  tied  in  with  the  desegregation  efforts  of  the  schools.  The  aide  at  the 
intermediate  school  was  able  to  work  with  students  who  were  not  adjusting  to  school. 
Feeling  that  much  of  this  poor  adjustment  had  come  about  because  of  desegregation, 
he  was  able  to  act  as  an  interpreter  of  the  school  to  the  black  community.  He  in- 
dicated that  when  there  was  criticism  or  a rumor  about  the  schools  he  could  often 
explain  the  facts  satisfactorily. 

Outputs 

The  aide  at  the  high  school  level  was  working  on  a 1 to  20  basis  with  students 
(mostly  black)  who  were  in  the  Center  program  and  probably  would  not  have  been  in 
school  had  it  not  been  for  the  program.  There  was  some  indication  that  school 
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deaegrmUoo  had  not  haipad  ttudaota  with  savara  bahaviar 

tbare  waa  « leadeiicy  to  aoapaad  aerarat  timas  and  then  expel.  Thla  aide  trying 
to  help  these  studenta  academically  and  alao  help  them  adjuat  to  a school  w“*ch 
demanded  rather  atriet  adherence  to  basic  roles.  Ho  Indicated  that  a nmjor  pa 
bla  time  was  spent  trying  to  give  them  hope  about  the  hituro.  Ho  Indicated 
addition  to  his  guidance  aide  Job  he  had  worked  with  a senior  -Iot  ^ 

History.  He  said  that  alter  working  with  them  lour  to  live  weeks  lelt  that  he  had 
motivated  them  to  do  more  work  than  they  had  been  doing  previously. 

The  guidance  aide  at  the  Junior  high  school  level  indicated  that  she  spent  only 
about  5 to  10  percent  of  her  time  on  problems  related  in  some  way  to  desegregation 
and  even  those  problems  were  not  what  one  could  caU  ^hard  core”  racial  problems. 
Since  this  guidance  aide  was  a qualified  teacher  she  found  that  instead  of  doing 
clerical  work  she  was  working  with,  rather  than  for,  the  replar  guidance  counselor. 
She  said  that  she  was  also  used  as  a classroom  substitute  when  no  one  else  was 
available.  This  counselor  indicated  that  the  small  percentage  of  counseling  she 
performed  as  a result  of  desegregation  involved  minor  incidents  which  imd  been 
exaggerated  by  both  black  and  white  parents.  Such  incidents  might  consist  of  a 
black  boy  having  pulled  a white  girl's  hair.  She  felt  that  her  main  role  in  cases 
such  as  this  was  working  with  parents  to  help  them  understand  adolescent  behavior. 

Guidance  Secretary 


O 
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Context 

This  is  the  description  of  the  guidance  secretary  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education:  "Our  full  time  guidance  secretary  at  North  Dorchester  High  ^hool  frees 
considerably  the  counselors  and  the  regular  guidance  secretary  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  pupils,  scheduling  their  vocational  and  academic  direction.  " This  part  of 
pupil  personnel  services  program  was  not  one  originally  in  the  application  for  ESA 
funds.  It  was  approved  later  in  the  amended  application.  Only  $2860.00  was  reqiur 

to  fund  this  project. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Since  this  position  was  financed  from  ESAP  funds,  the  addition  of  the  ^idance 
secretary  would  allow  the  counselors  to  spend  more  time  with  students  having 
problems  arising  from  school  desegregation.  In  order  to  check  further  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program,  RMC  interviewed  the  senior  counselors  at  the  high 
school  with  the  guidance  secretary  and  those  at  another  high  school  of  fairly  com- 
parable enrollment  figures,  without  this  ESA  Program. 


1,  There  were  two  counselors  in  each  situation;  senior  indicates  the  one 
counselor  in  each  situation  who  had  been  in  the  position  the  longest. 
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The  number  of  atudentn  each  of  these  counselors  was  respecslble  for  was  40C 
to  599,  which  la  considerably  higher  than  the  300  to  1 often  mentioned  as  desirable 
by  the  American  Personnel  Guidance  Association.  When  assessing  the  activities 
in  which  most  time  of  the  counselor  was  spent,  the  counselor  without  clerical  help 
indicated:  55  percent  on  student  records  and  the  remaining  45  percent  on  personal, 
social,  and  educational  counseling.  The  counselor  with  the  clerical  help  Indicated 
that  he  spent  more  of  his  time  on  personal  and  social  counseling  than  crisis  type 
counseling  and  educational  counseling.  Ho  indicated  that  the  most  common  request 
by  white  students  was  education  and  career  counseling  r/hereas  the  black  students 
most  often  requested  personal  and  social  counseling.  He  felt  that  this  emphasis  had 
not  changed  since  last  year,  except  that  with  the  additional  clerical  help,  he  could 
work  with  additional  numbers  of  students  this  year.  The  counselor  without  the 
clerical  help  indicated  that  her  most  common  request  from  both  black  and  white 
students  was  educational  counseling  followed  by  personal  counseling,  and  that  this 
was  similar  to  the  previous  year.  In  responding  to  a question  regarding  time  spent 
with  each  race,  the  counselor  with  the  clerical  help  indicated  that  he  spent  twice 
as  much  time  with  black  students,  because  they  seemed  to  have  more  problems 
and  the  problems  they  had  were  more  severe.  He  also  felt  that  many  of  the  black 
students  had  fewer  opportunities  for  help  in  the  community  and  at  home.  The  other 
counselor  indicated  that  she  saw  more  white  students,  but  that  when  she  saw  black 
students,  she  had  to  spend  more  time  with  them;  she  needed  to  work  more  on  interests 
and  aptitudes  with  blacks. 

Both  counselors  felt  that  they  had  been  helpful  in  reducing  racial  tension  and 
that  working  in  a desegregated  environment  had  changed  the  way  they  counsel  students. 
The  counselor  with  the  ESAP  clerical  assistance  indicated  that  the  racial  tension  had 
decreased.  He  indicated  that  desegregation  has  "affected  him  personally;  particularly 
he  has  gained  much  more  understanding  of  black  students.  He  feels  now  that  he  works 
with  students  and  can  disregard  their  race.  The  other  counselor  also  cited  resolving 
racial  tensions  in  individual  cases,  but  in  fewer  cases  than  indicated  at  North  Dorchester. 
This  counselor  stated  that  desegregation  had  required  her  learning  about  Negro  colleges. 

Table  D-11  indicated  reactions  of  the  two  counselors  to  problems  experienced  in 
the  two  high  schools  this  year.  Ore  of  the  high  schools  had  no  ESA  programs,  the 
other  high  school  besides  having  the  guidance  secretary  had  several  other  ESA 
programs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reaction  of  the  two  counselors  toward 
their  school  experiences  are  quite  similar.  There  is  some  indication  that  differences 
of  opinion  arose  about  overcrowing  (the  school  with  ESA  programs  is  nearly  half 
temporary  buildings)  and  adequacy  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  difference  as  far  as  ESAP  or  non-ESAP  is  concerned  is  the  difference 
in  community  and  student  involvement.  Note  that  the  ESAP  school  was  assessed 
as  experiencing  a great  deal  of  community  involvement  and  very  little  decrease  in 
student  involvement  whereas  the  non-ESAP  school  is  assessed  as  having  very  little 
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actual  coxnjxumlty  Involvement  and  a groat  decrease  In  student  Involvement.  The 
latter  was  indicated  as  possibly  the  result  of  an  administrative  decision  t")  stop 
haviiQg  clubs  a recent  Coaches  Association  decision  to  require  a specific  grade 
attainment  for  eligibility  for  athletic  teams.. 

The  response  by  the  two  counselors  to  this  question:  "If  you  could  do  an]^hing 
you  wanted,  what  would  you  do  to  make  your  work  more  effective?"  reflects  the  fact 
that  this  particular  ESA  program  did  satisfy  a definite  need.  The  counselor  without 
clerical  help  indicated  that  her  work  could  be  much  more  effective  if  she  had  some 
clerical  help.  The  counselor  with  the  ESAP  help  Indicated  that  at  this  point  he  could 
use  two  additional  excellent  counselors,  preferably  black  as  well  as  facilities  to  house 
these  people.  In  the  general  pupil  personnel  area  he  felt  that  some  nursing  help  in 
the  high  school,  some  social  work  service  and  some  school  psychological  help  would 
certainly  make  the  program  more  effective.  They  have  none  of  these  services  now. 

The  counselor  in  the  high  school  having  other  ESA  programs  indicated  that  he 
felt  that  the  Center  Program  was  very  helpful  to  counselors  because  it  provided  a 
place  where  students  can  be  worked  with.  Otherwise,  the  students  in  the  Center 
would  have  taken  at  least  one  period  a day  of  each  counselor's  time  or  would  have 
been  expelled  fronti  school. 

Outputs 

It  definitely  seemed  to  RMC  that  this  program,  although  small,  had  certainly 
satisfied  the  objective  of  increasing  counselor  time  with  students  and  decreasing 
counselor  time  with  clerical  tasks. 

Paperback  Classroom  Libraries 

Context 

The  description  of  the  "paperback  classroom  libraries"  which  was  presented 
to  the  Dorchester  Board  of  Education  in  May  indicated  that: 
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'•All  Intermediate  classrooms  between  3rd  and  6th 
grades  were  equipped  with  a paperback  library  of 
approximately  $100.  A discount  of  26  percent  from 
the  publisher  enabled  us  to  get  a good  number  of 
volumes  for  each  classroom.  The  aim  with  these 
books  Is  to  present  reading  materials  of  high  interest 
level  at  an  easy  reading  level  so  that  children  who 
have  not  been  exposed  to  books  In  the  home  learn  to 
love  reading— a key  to  learning  and  self- enrichment. 

It  was  suggested  that  children  be  allowed  to  read 
these  books  during  any  free  time  that  they  may  have 
between  their  studies  > and  It  Is  reported  that  the 
students  are  making  full  and  enthusiastic  use  of  this 
ESAP  allocation. " 

The  background  of  this  program  Is  Important.  First,  in  many  of  the  Dorchestor 
County  Intermediate  schools  library  resources  are  limited.  Most  of  the  libraries  are 
In  spaces  not  originally  meant  for  libraries;  l.e.,  parts  of  halls,  auditoriums  and  the 
like,  and  some  schools  with  even  these  limited  physical  facilities  did  not  have  libraries. 
These  schools  did  not  have  instructional  material  areas  or  media  centers  such  as  many 
schools  have  now.  And  the  smaller  schools  lack  even  limited  faclUtles  for  libraries. 
Although  there  are  exceptions,  use  of  the  libraries  had  been  limited  to  a class  period 
each  week;  there  was  little  'Tree"  use  of  the  libraries.  Because  professional 
librarians  are  not  employed  for  the  Intermediate  schools,  in  most  cases  an  aide  runs 
the  library.  This  usually  means  that  the  aide  Is  available  to  dispense  and  receive  books 
during  the  weekly  library  time.  Although  there  are  some  ethnic  books  In  the  schools' 
collections,  two  of  the  aides  Indicated  that  they  could  use  more. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Classroom  libraries  under  these  conditions  become  Important  to  the  supplementary 
or  Informal  educational  process.  With  books  In  the  classroom,  the  child  can  choose 
something  to  read  at  the  time  when  he  Is  motivated  rather  than  having  to  wait  for  the 
weekly  library  time.  Libraries  like  these  are  relatively  Inexpensive.  Each  of  the  4th 
grades  received  163  books  for  $80;  each  of  the  6th  grades  received  164  books  for  $78; 
and  each  of  the  6th  grades  received  169  books  for  $74.  This  project  was  not  listed  In 
the  original  application  for  ESAP  funds. 

Selection  of  library  books  Is  important,  and  the  method  used  was  appraised  as 
having  been  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  students  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  education 
and  desegregation.  Educationally  this  project  provides  a range  of  classroom  supple- 
mentary reading  materials  (1)  In  grade  level  reading  vocabulary,  (2)  In  subject  Interest, 
and  (3)  In  quantity  available  for  choice.  The  books  were  all  chosen  from  the  Scholastic 
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Daoerback  group.  From  a school  desegregation  point  of  view  this  project  Provides 
a subtle  way  of  changing  attitudes  toward  self  (In  the  case  of  the  minority  c ) n 
towtd  oZs  (in  m cTse  of  the  white  child).  Thirteen  books  in  the  fourth  grade  are 
specifically  about  ethnic  groups!  whereas  the  5th  and  6th  grade  , , 

31  tlUes  speclficaUy  in  that  subject.  Several  other  subject  areas 

material  <m  ndnorlty  group  people.  For  example,  there  are  at 

other  than  specific  ethnic  collections  which  were  purchased  for  the  4tl\  grade  trased 

Z^nZtyTo^  -embers  either  in  a fiction  or  non-fiction  sense.  Most  books  on 

minority  group  members  had  stories  about  both  men  and  women. 

outputs 

The  evaluator  in  this  project  visited  nine  classrooms  with  classroom  libraries 
unan^oZrd  in  eaZ  of  the  nine  classrooms  the  books  looked  very  new,  nearly  untouched 
which  caused  the  investigator  to  wonder  if  they  were  being  used  or  if  they  were  just  on 
rHqnlav  After  talking  to  approximately  10  children  at  random  in  each  classroom,  it  was 
dlsLvered  that  about  3 to  4 in  each  class  indicated  enthusUstlcaliy  that 
all  of  them;  about  3 or  4 indicated  that  they  had  read  half  or  more,  1 or  2 had  read  so 
and  usually  1 In  each  class  indicated  that  he  had  read  only  a few  or  none  of  ^ 

about  enjoyment  of  the  books,  the  ^^Idren  were  sp~ 
pnthuqlasHc  except  for  about  one  in  each  class  who  was  noncommittal  ma>  have  been 
reflecting  an  Inability  to  read  on  an  Independent  level  at  the  lowest  paded  voca  ary 
L the  Sin  his  room.  In  trying  to  find  out  which  books  were  enjoyed  --t  ‘he 
variety  of  responses  indicated  no  trend,  but  rather  a variety  of  interests.  Sb>o« 
were  Lme  ethnic  or  ethnlcaUy  oriented  books  In  most  topic  groups,  it  ren  te  assumed 
that  most  of  the  children  had  probably  read  one  or  more  books  about  people  of 
different  ethnic  origin  than  themselves. 

In  the  classrooms  visited  these  materials  were  placed  where  children  had  easy 
access  to  them  The  teachers  in  each  case  were  extremely  glad  to  have  them,  these 
Ubrarles  usually  represented  a major  part  of  the  supplementary  readh«  mater  aU 
arellable  In  each  roZ.  The  new  appearance  of  the  books  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  books  have  plastic-coated  covers. 

Intermediate  Teacher  Aides 

Context 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  ESAP  funds  In  Dorchester  County  were  expended 
for  tt  provision  of  instructional  aides  for  grades  3,4,5  and  6.  The  objectives  given 
in  the  August  1970  request  for  ESAP  funds  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


o 
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• Decreasing  class  size. 

• Assisting  teachers  with  small  group  activities. 

• Assisting  teachers  with  discipline. 

• Assisting  teachers  in  giving  individual  attention  to  students. 

• Providing  bi-racial  adult  contact  for  the  students . 

• Working  with  children  who  are  using  learning  stations. 

The  application  states  that  workshops  will  be  provided  for  teachers  who  have  aides 
and  for  the  aides  themselves  to  ensure  that  the  program  yields  optimum  residts. 
Evaluation  was  to  be  based  on  a '^fixed  grade*'  approach;  i.  e.,  comparing  the  achieve- 
ment of  classes  with  aides  with  the  achievement  of  classes  prior  to  aides.  Evaluation 
of  general  classroom  functioning  was  to  be  made  by  instructional  supervisors  and 
by  principals . 

In  a report  to  the  Dorechester  County  Board  of  Education  in  May  1971,  thv^ 
following  description  of  the  instructional  aides  was  presented.  "Since  Title  I only 
provides  aides  from  K to  2,  the  much  needed  aides  from  3rd  grade  on  (to  6th)  are 
supplied  by  this  (ESAP)  program.  Instructional, aides  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  individual  principals  and  elementary  supervisors.  It  was  commented  by  the  Office 
of  Education  evaluators  that  Dorchester  County  aide  educational  qualifications  were 
11/2  years  higher  than  educational  qualification  of  aides  in  general. " 

There  are  approximately  2,050  children  in  grades  3 through  6 in  Dorchester 
County.  The  intermediate  aide  program  is  functioning  in  schools  having  approximately 
95  percent  of  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  children.  The  ratio  of  aides  to  children, 
therefore,  works  out  to  about  1 aide  for  each  115  children.  The  program  of  aides  in 
kindergarten  through  2 in  Dorchester  County  is  supported  by  Title  I funds  and  is  on 
a 1 teacher  - 1 aide  basis  or  approximately  1 aide  to  30  children.  Since  the  ESAP 
aides  could  not  be  used  in  that  way,  the  type  of  program  in  which  they  would  work  was 
generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal.  Ten  schools  have  intermediate  aides 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  variance  in  the  ways  they  are  used  in  each  of  these  schools. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

RMC  personnel  visited  the  schools  in  which  about  60  percent  of  the  intermediate 
aides  are  located.  In  each  of  three  of  these  schools  one  of  the  aides  was  being  used 
in  the  library  full  time.  Other  aides  were,  of  course,  being  used  in  classrooms.  In 
general,  the  time  which  each  aide  spent  in  the  school  was  divided  among  the  number 
of  teachers  there. 
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A program  In  one  of  the  larger  Intermediate  schools  seemed  to  be  well  tailored 
to  the  skills  the  aide  could  bring  to  the  program.  This  aide  reported  that  she  had  taken 
a college  art  course  which  she  had  Immediately  been  able  to  put  to  use.  Her  schedule 
required  that  she  work  for  eight  teachers  for  one-half  day  per  week  and  for  one  teacher 
a full  day  per  week.  In  addition  to  art,  she  worked  with  the  slow  students  In  math  and 
reading;  and  she  did  some  typing  and  stencil  cuttli^  (particularly  for  the  teacher  for 
whom  she  worked  the  full  day).  She  indicated  that  9.0  percent  of  the  children  with  wnom 
she  worked  need  Individual  work  not  only  because  of  their  achievement  problems,  but 
because  they  need  the  affection  and  attention  an  aide  can  give.  She  said  that  many  of 
the  children  In  her  groups  are  underprlvlledged  and  many  come  from  foster  homes  or  live 
with  aunts  or  grandmothers.  She  indicated  that  she  works  with  approximately  40  students 

per  week. 

Another  way  of  utilizing  Instructional  aides  was  observed  In  one  of  the  other  inter- 
mediate schools,  the  one  which  has  the  highest  enrollment  of  Intermediate  school 
children  In  the  County.  The  principal  there  felt  that  If  his  faculty  had  the  main  voice 
In  deciding  the  use  of  aides,  better  use  of  this  type  of  resource  would  be  made.  Because 
the  teachers  In  this  school  felt  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  use  of  an  aide  each  day, 
each  aide  divides  the  day  between  five  teachers.  In  an  Interview,  one  of  the  aides  In  this 
school  said  that  she  worked  mainly  with  children  who  were  reading  below  grade  level. 

In  addition,  she  does  some  typing  for  teachers  and  voluntarily  helps  out  In  the  cafeteria. 

In  commenting  about  future  activities  for  the  program,  this  particular  aide  felt  that 
It  would  be  beneficial  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  with  "lower  children,  work  with  other 
than  reading,  and  also  felt  a need  for  a workshop  for  aides. " 

Several  of  the  schools  use  Instructional  aides  In  the  school  libraries.  The  libraries 
In  the  schools  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them  are  more  basic  than  the  In- 
structional media  centers  In  many  school  districts.  Two  of  the  Instructional  aides 
who  spend  all  their  time  in  libraries  were  interviewed.  When  each  class  In  these 
schools  comes  to  the  lltrary  at  Its  appointed  time  once  per  week,  the  aide  helps  the 
children  select  books  and  listens  to  children  read  once  In  awhile.  She  also  Is  res- 
ponsible for  checking  library  books  out  and  In.  Both  aides  reported  "little  Informal 
coming  and  going  to  the  library,  most  children  come  at  the  appointed  class  time  each 
week."  One  aide  hoped  that  next  year  all  children  could  get  more  involved  In  the 
library  and  that  It  could  be  a little  less  formal  than  It  was  this  year.  Both  aides 
Indicated  that  their  libraries  needed  more  books  on  black  history  and  culture. 

The  thorough  method  used  to  select  alde^  for  this  program  (and  probably  for  the 
Title  I program  also)  Is  enlightening.  Several  persons  commented  that  the  method 
of  selecting  Instructional  aides  was  much  more  complicated  than  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

Many  of  the  aides  first  heard  of  the  positions  through  the  local  employment  office 
which  works  closely  with  the  Community  Action  Program.  Others  heard  of  the  vacancies 
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through  individual  schools  or  individuals  associated  with  the  schools.  One  person 
had  been  a school  volunteer  in  previous  years;  another  had  been  a substitute  teacher 
in  a school  where  there  were  primary  aides.  Most  of  the  aide  applicants  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  employment  interviewer  in  Cambridge  first.  (It  seemed  to  the  RMC 
personnel  that  this  was  particularly  true  with  black  applicants).  Then  each  aide 
applicant  was  interviewed  by  four  or  five  people  on  the  school  staff.  Those  inter- 
viewing the  aides  generally  were  (1)  the  person  in  charge  of  the  ESAP  program, 

(2)  the  person  in  charge  of  the  other  federal  programs,  (3)  the  intermediate  staff 
supervisor,  (4)  the  primary  supervisor,  and  (5)  in  several  cases  the  principal  of 
the  school  where  aides  might  be  placed.  The  school  staff  interview  for  most  of 
the  applicants  consisted  of  being  interviewed  simultaneously  by  three  or  four  staff 
members.  The  selection  process  seemed  based  on  much  more  than  academic 
achievement,  there  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  recruit  persons  who  would  be  able  to 
work  with  children  and  with  teachers  of  many  temperaments  and  backgrounds,  who 

would  be  incidental  workers  in  the  community  and  who  were  really  Interested  in 
helping  both  black  and  white  children.  There  was  a conscious  effort  to  recruit  both 
black  and  white  aides  and  their  placement  was  considered  carefully  in  order  to  give 
each  school  a balanced  staff  so  that  the  children  in  the  schools!  could  know  both  black 
and  white  adults.  (See  discussion  of  ESAP  Advisory  Committee  for  more  material  on 
community  reaction  to  aide  selection). 

After  being  hired,  aides  were  given  lists  of  duties  which  aides  generally  perform 
in  the  Dorchester  County  Schools.  One  aide  reported  that  she  attended  a one-half 
day  workshop  which  gave  her  some  orientation  to  her  job.  Most  of  the  aides  said 
that  they  worked  out  their  own  duties  with  the  help  of  teachers  and  administrators 
this  year.  Several  of  them  expressed  the  hope  that  they  could  receive  more  training 
next  year.  Because  the  recruitment  and  placement  took  place  after  the  school  year  had 
started,  little  time  could  be  spared  for  training. 

When  asked  about  the  children  with  whom  the  instructional  aides  worked  the  most, 
they  indicated  in  most  cases  that  a high  percentage  was  black — responses  most  often 
were  In  the  80-90  percent  range.  All  of  the  aides  who  worked  with  children  worked 
with  the  ''slow  children;"  and  most  of  them  concentrated  on  reading.  The  aides  who 
did  network  in  classrooms  were  responsible  for  one  school  area  only,  such  as  the 
library. 

Outputs 

The  questions  which  are  raised  by  this  ESA  Program  are: 

• Should  aides  be  working  primarily  with  the  chlldron  who  are 
achieving  at  or  above  grade  level  on  some  type  of  independent 
curriculum  project  and  the  more  highly  trained,  and  in  most 
cases,  experienced  teacher  be  working  with  children  ex- 
periencing learning  problems  ? This  might  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous than  their  concentration  on  the  poorer  achievers. 


Are  there  firm  plans  to  evaluate  this  program  in  terms  of 
achievement?  It  will  be  very  Important,  If  there  are,  to  watch 
achievement  test  scores  over  the  next  two  years  to  see  if  there 
Is  any  Improvement  especially  with  those  children  the  school  has 
Indicated  is  their  target  population  In  this  project.  For  exainple, 

4th  grade  children  who  were  tested  this  year  in  the  Fall  will  be 
tested  In  the  FaU  of  1972  as  6th  graders.  This  program  represents 
the  main  ’’enrichment"  which  they  will  experience  since  other  federal 
monies  seem  to  be  concentrated  at  other  levels  In  this  school 
system.  Therefore,  this  type  of  evaluation  would  be  fairly  Indicative 

of  the  benefit  of  aides. 


• Can  we  really  assume  that  aides  are  helping  In  the  desegregation 
of  schools  or  are  they  being  used  mainly  to  try  to  help  the  dis- 
advantaged child?  It  was  Indicated  that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
rose  because  of  desegregation  and  that  achievement  spread  wltWn 
the  classrooms  was  much  greater  due  to  desegregation.  Therefore 
aides  were  badly  needed.  Probably  some  statistical  evidence  should 
be  required  to  support  these  statements. 


Resource  Teachers 


Context 

The  description  of  the  program  indicates  that  "resource  services  In  assess- 
ment of  reading  level,  remediation  of  reading  problems,  music  instruction,  and 
resource  help  with  emotionally  unsettled  youngsters  are  provided  by  five  part- 
time  people  under  ESAP  funding."  The  resource  teacher  project,  not  Include  n 
the  original  ESAP  application,  was  added  after  much  of  the  ESA  Program  was 
imderway.  When  the  program  was  conceived  It  was  thought  that  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  six  half-time  resource  personnel  In  the  program;  however,  this  was  not 
possible,  so  a combination  of  persons  who  could  work  full  time  or  somewhat  less 
ttian  half  time  was  used  Instead.  A young,  white,  recent  college 
majored  In  religious  studies  is  the  full-time  resource  person  who  ^ 

of  personality  development.  Part-time  teachers  provide  expertise  in  reading  and 
music.  These  part-time  arrangements  vary;  for  example,  one 
resource  teachers  is  employed  one  day  a week  and  one  Is  employed  through  ESAP 
for  two  days  per  week.  The  reading  personnel  usually  have  taught  sucessMly  In 
the  Dorchester  County  Schools  and  have  been  asked  to  return  to  help  other  teachers. 
Two  of  tLe  people  have  had  advanced  education  In  the  teaching  of  reading,  but  this  was 
was  not  a prerequisite  for  their  employment. 
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Activity  Design  and  Process 


The  resource  teacher  program  in  Dorchester  County  represents  one  of  the  newer 
methods  of  inservice  education  for  teachers.  It  is  a much  more  subtle  and  possibly 
more  effective  way  of  training  on  the  job  than  the  more  traditional  after-school  course 
or  the  two-day  workshop.  At  the  same  time  that  the  other  teachers  are  being  trained 
by  subtle  example,  the  children  who  have  reading  or  behavior  problems  are  being  helped, 
or  entire  classes  are  being  helped  by  music  enrichment  experiences.  Since  many  staff 
members  felt  that  school  desegregation  produced  a greater  range  of  achievement  in  each 
class,  they  have  felt  the  need  for  help  in  dealing  with  this  range.  ^ The  function  of  the 
resource  teachers  in  this  program  is  to  provide  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  wide 
range  of  acliievement,  behavior,  and  interests. 

RMC  was  able  to  interview  (and  in  some  cases  observe)  three  of  the  five  resource 
teachers  in  the  program.  Two  were  working  part-time  in  reading  and  the  third  was 
working  with  children  with  behavior  or  personality  problems. 

The  reading  resource  teachers  were  both  working  in  the  primary  grades  with  the 
goal  of  improving  instruction.  One  of  the  teachers  previously  had  been  an  employer) 
of  the  Dorchester  County  Schools  and  was  working  three  days  pesr  week  under  the  Title  I 
ESEA  budget.  With  the  advent  of  the  ESA  Program  she  was  retained  for  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  The  second  was  a former  teacher  able  to  work  one  day  per  week  under 
ESA. 

Reading  resource  teachers  work  in  response  to  teachers  who  request  their  help. 

Since  requests  exceed  the  time  available,  these  teachers  truly  function  as  much  sought 
after  resources.  One  resource  teacher  interviewed  stated  that  she  had  accomplished 
her  objectives  of 


0 having  teachers  feel  comfortable  with  another  professional  in 
the  classroom, 

• having  regular  classroom  teachers  observe  new  or  different 
methods  of  working  with  children  who  are  experiencing 
problems,  and 

• ‘ having  them  observe  different  ways  of  relating  to  children— 

both  black  and  white. 


1.  In  actuality  this  may  not  really  be  the  case;  it  may  be  that  school  personnel 
are  merely  becoming  aware  of  a problem  that  has  always  existed  in  classrooms  and 
now,  because  of  the  added  racial  ingredient  are  seeking  help  to  deal  with  it. 


I 


She  felt  that  changes  in 

children,  increased  awareness  of  a va  J resource  teacher's 

with  ohildren  on  reading,  and  a hr(»der  and  ® j j ^ j had 

responsibility  were  the  learning 

provide  a greater  variety  of  learning  experiences  for  children. 

When  questioned  ab-t " 

rSractrrfrelMnking  more  about  bids  as  persona  rather  than  stereotyping 
blacks  or  whites  or  kids  from  a certain  family,  etc. 

The  other  ’^«uding  resource  Inthe^tLd 

week  in  the  Program  and  w ^^"g^  ^ ,.egource  teacher  in  the  schools 

r?  IrdTlt  toa^  she  M not  accomplished  as  much  as  she  had  hoped  to  do.  She 
before  and  felt  that  sne  naa  no  p because  the  first  and  second  grades 

rrr f f HSr 

year  would  help  P«Pare  ^0*0  '“00^0  ^3  threatening  to  the  teachers  involved, 

rre^ro^rsrwre^^^^^^^^^^^^  .ork  - 

rr.’  “rxezr  ^ 

teachers.  She  ^nd  in  two  other  classes,  teachers  had 

^“0^0"“  rung  with  -ding  proble^  also  felt 
that  she  had  made  progress  In  helping  children  deve  op  se  perc 

ran  fovTYin  1 trainmE  for  resource  teachers.  One  of 
The  bad  had  previous  experience  in  the  position,  and 

the  resource  veachers  I . nf  Informal  training  from  her  supervisor 

""  Te?:  " 

experienced  resource  teacher  but  she  could  have  used  more  help. 

nne  of  the  resource  teachers  functioned  as  a npersonaliiy  resource"  at  o;;e  of 

easily  be  taoed  back  to  an  inability  to  adjust  in  the  primary  grades.  Becau 
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Dorchester  County  schools  have  few  pupil  personnel  resources  and  limited 
community  mental  health  services,  this  resource  teacher  was  hired.  Without 
previous  school  experience,  he  was  a religious  studies  graduate  of  a large  state 
university.  His  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology  helped  him  assume  this  res- 
ponsibility. 

During  an  interview  with  him,  he  indicated  that  he  does  not  have  a set  program; 
he  tries  to  work  with  children  as  much  as  possible  and  has  done  a major  amount  of 
work  with  ten  children  in  particular.  His  approach  to  children  centers  around 
talking  and  listening  to  them  rather  than  trying  to  do  psychological  counseling  for 
which  he  is  not  trained.  His  specific  work  with  teachers  and  children  in  the 
curricular  area  included  an  aquarium  project  and  a project  on  pollution  which  had 
its  culmination  in  an  Earth  Week.  He  was  able  to  include  the  young  black  custodian 
in  the  Earth  Week  projec,  as  his  colleague.  He  also  takes  the  students  on  many 
field  trips.  He  said  that  when  he  decided  to  take  his  job  that  he  expected  that  the 
"desegregation  situation  would  be  a lot  worse  than  it  actually  is — most  people  now 
think  that  as  long  as  this  is  a court  ordered  situation,  that  that's  it  and  it  will  work." 
He  feels  that  if  he  remains  in  the  same  position  next  year  he  would  "like  more 
authority  in  the  job,  I am  sort  of  a peripheral  person,  I have  to  sneak  around  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  teachers  and  administration.  " He  has  learned  a lot  from  the 
other  teachers  and  he  definitely  has  influenced  the  way  at  least  three  to  four  of  them 
work  with  children.  When  observed  with  the  children,  he  had  a freer  and  more 
accepting  attitude  toward  them  than  is  typical  of  a regular  classroom,  but  yet  was 
able  to  get  them  to  respond  readily  to  suggestions  he  made  about  behavior  or  work. 

Outputs 

The  resource  teacher  program  in  Dorchester  County  seemed  positive  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  It  helped  some  children  with  problems  and  it  provided  new 
paths  for  teachers  who  need  help  in  working  with  a diversified  group  of  children. 

This  program  helps  students,  but  perhaps  more  importantly  it  has  the  potential  of 
helping  many  more  students  through  its  subtle,  but  concj?ete,  method  of  teacher 
training. 

Desegregation  Library 

Context 


Since  there  are  no  college  or  research  libraries  easily  accessible  to  the 
Dorchester  Schools,  the  first  application  for  ESAP  funds  requested  allocation  of  some 
of  the  money  for  research  materials  on  desegregation  and  black  history.  The 
objectives  of  the  request  were: 


, to  place  literature  relating  to  desegregation  research,  the 
desegregation  process,  black  studies  courses,  etc.  In  pro- 
fessLal  libraries  In  every  school  In  Dorchester  County  for 
easy  faculty  access;  and 

• to  have  this  literature  available  Immediately  for  maximum 
use  during  the  desegregation  process. 

Fifteen  hundred  doUars  was  budgeted  for  this  proje^;  Its  effectiveness  was  te  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  circulation  of  these  materials. 

Anttvitv  Design  and  Process 

WhenRMC  visited  Dorchester  County  near  the  end  of  the  Sprl^ 
the  basic  library  plan  thit  not  all 

the  schools  f « related  to  desegregation.  The  library 

Ts'^St  n"  ^ High  school  which  had 

r:h:ra^rgdrarrrer^^^^^^^^^ 

“t‘“  riiTof  rh::e“trteTfr"^^^^ s— e 

re'^e^If;ere;rch  social  change,  learning  theory,  and  areas  of  the  behavioral 
scle^es  that  might  better  qualify  teachers  to  approach  our  youth. 

Outputs 

Based  upon  RMC  examination  of  back  orders,  approximately  66  pereent  rf 
the  arn^t  expended  thus  far  has  been  for  books  of  the  general 
and  34  percc^  on  literature  relating  to  desegregation  on  black  studies. 

By  placing  this  library  In  the  one  school  deslrti^  It  ‘“^y^'teo"^^^^ 
have  asked  that  their  schools  be  considered  for  this  yp 

o^ftt  iSu^^  - rs  te^^uiToVstn^^^^^^ 

and  school  admtelstrators  felt  that  «.ey  were 

being  used. 


Ill 
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iDaervice  Education 


Context 

The  scope  of  the  ESAP  inservice  education  program  is  best  described  in  this 
quotation  from  a report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Nearly  all  the  money  allocated 
for  the  inservice  education  program  was  planned  to  be  spent  after  the  school  year 
ended. 

"Funds  were  allocated  for  a workshop  for  instructional  aides.  \ 

i 

•; 

A speech  workshop  emphasizing  speech  in  the  learning  process  and 

nonverbal  communication  was  funded.  j 

] 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  teacher  workshops  with  regard  to  new  i 

approaches  in  teaching. 

s 

i 

Some  funds  were  allocated  for  services  of  a consultant  to  work  with  | 

educational  administrators  in  Dorchester  County. 


Intensive  training  sessions  for  30  staff  members  were  funded.  These  j 

training  sessions  are  to  deal  with  the  new  demands  made  upon  teachers,  ) 

and  the  new  expertise  required  of  them. 

: 

Some  of  these  services  and  workshops  have  been  utilized,  some  are  I 


in  the  planning  stages . A speech  workshop  is  planned  starting  J une  15-- 
a graduate  course  sponsored  by  Washington  College  and  ESAP  funds  will 
begin  June  21,  and  continue  for  a month. " 

Activity  Design  and  Procv^ss 

Kindergarten  teacher  and  aide  inservlce  education;  Dorchester  County  Public 
Schools  initiated  kindergarten  programs  for  all  children  during  this  academic  year. 
The  kindergarten  program  began  (1)  with  some  staff  members  who  had  not  com- 
pleted baccalaureate  degrees,  (2)  in  te?nporary  physical  facilities,  and  (3)  with 
inadequate  equipment.  Under  these  co/iditions  inservice  training  was  needed  (1)  to 
provide  good  educational  experiences  for  the  children  and  (2)  to  provide  gooil  pro- 
fessional support  for  the  educational  staff. 

During  the  school  year,  Lois  Piper  of  the  University  of  Maryland  worked  with 
kindergarten  teachers  and  kindergarten  aides  in  an  inservice  capacity.  These 
sessions  centered  around  the  behavioral  expectations  in  five  and  six  year  old  children. 
There  have  been  thirteen  lull -day  sessions  with  the  kindergarten  staff.  Preoeedlng 
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each  full  day  session  there  has  been  a one-half  day  planning  session  either  at 
Dorchester  County  or  at  the  University  of  Maryland  where  pertinent  Dorchester  School 
personnel  (usually  the  supervisor  of  primary  instruction)  and  the  consultant  can 
discuss,  evaluate,  and  modify  plans  for  the  staff  training. 

Day-time  inservice  sessions  have  been  possible  because  aides  can  be  responsible 
for  classes  while  teachers  are  receiving  inservice  training.  The  reverse  also  can  be 
used  for  teacher  aide  inservice  training.  The  inservice  programs  have  been  held  in 
Cambridge  and  locations  out  of  Cambridge. 

This  inservice  education  has  been  a potentially  valuable  tool  for  ensuring  the 
success  of  desegregation  at  early  school  levels  in  Dorchester  County.  Since  many 
teachers  are  new  to  the  staff  and  involved  in  new  programs  it  is  important  to  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  children  and  realistic  behavioral  expectations  in  children. 

All  indications  are  that  this  has  been  a wise  expenditure  of  funds. 

Speech  Workshop!  '*^Communicatton**  Its  Effect  on  Learning”.  This  workshop 
was  held  following  the  close  of  school  in  June.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools, 
his  successor,  the  state  supervisor  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  57  staff  members  attended. 
Because  attendance  at  the  workshop  was  voluntary,  the  question  can  be  raised  whether 
the  workshop  influenced  those  who  need  the  program  the  most  or  merely  readied  those 
persons  who  are  always  eager  to  upgrade  their  professional  knowledge. 

Informal  evaluations  by  supervisory  staff  at  the  schools  were  particularly  positive 
about  the  influence  the  program  could  have  on  the  desegregation  process.  They  felt 
that  the  black  consultants  did  an  excellent  job  of  relating  black  English  to  communica- 
tion and  explaining  the  importance  of  verbal  communication  to  the  total  learning  of 
children. 

Other  Inservice  Training.  Other  ESA  inservice  projects  that  are  taking  place  this 
summer  are  very  similar  to  regular  summer  college  courses.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  being  held  in  connection  with  Washington  College  and  some  are  being  presented  by 
Lois  Piper,  the  University  of  Maryland  staff  member  who  worked  with  the  kindergarten 
inservice  program. 

Administrative  Secretary 

Approximately  $2,700  have  been  expended  from  ESAP  funds  for  secretarial  support 
to  handle  administrative  details  required  by  ESA  Programs. 

This  position  had  not  been  requested  in  either  the  preliminary  or  amended  ESAP 
application.  Although  no  monies  had  been  requested  for  administering  ESA  activities 
in  Dorchester  County,  in  fact,  the  County  was  chosen  for  (1)  a GAO  audit,  (2)  first-phase 
ESAP  evaluation,  and  (3)  second-phase  ESAP  evaluation,  in  addition  to  being  responsible 
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for  the  regular  tasks  required  by  administering  eight  or  nine  special  projects  in 
their  first  year  of  operation.  As  a consequence,  a great  deal  of  the  ESAP 
Director's  time  and  that  of  other  administrative  personnel  and  clerical  workers 
was  required  to  provide  materials  and  assistance  and  responding  to  answer  inquiries 
involved  in  the  various  federal  evaluations.  RMC's  assessment  is  that  much  more 
than  $2,700  was  actually  warranted  to  support  the  administration  of  Dorchester's 
ESA  activities  during  1970/71.  It  is  felt  that  a specific  request  for  secretarial 
and  administrative  compensation  for  ESAP  activities  should  be  included  in  the  1971/72 
funding  application. 

Kindergarten  Equipment 

Although  the  kindergarten  equipment  project  in  Dorchester  County  may  not 
seem  relevant,  it  did  have  an  indirect  connection  to  school  desegregation.  Dorchester 
County  instituted  kindergartens  for  the  first  time  in  1970/71  mainly  because  of  state 
encouragement.  It  was  one  of  a few  remaining  counties  in  Maryland  without  such  a 
program.  Because  money  for  play  equipment  was  the  only  item  missing  from  the 
program,  these  funds  were  requested  from  ESAP. 

So  that  desegregation  would  be  a positive  experience  from  the  beginning  of  each 
child's  school  experience  the  request  was  made  for  play  equipment  of  the  type  which 
would  encourage  group  play.  This  equipment,  which  cost  $150  for  each  of  ten  class- 
rooms, was  similar  to  the  "Creative  Playthings"  type  which  is  sturdy,  usually  large, 
and  able  to  be  manipulated  by  two  or  more  children  in  a leaming-through-play  ex- 
perience. 

Althoi^h  teachers  were  able  to  choose  play  equipment  to  suit  their  individual 
needs,  equipment  was  part  of  an  inservice  program  presented  by  Lois  Piper  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  In  this  program  the  leaming-through-play  concept,  and  use 
of  play  equipment  to  develop  the  large  and  small  muscles  of  young  children  were 
discussed.  Most  of  the  equipment  did  not  arrive  until  the  Spring  semester,  so  it 
has  been  used  for  only  a fraction  of  the  year.  When  RMC  observed  the  kindergartens, 
children  were  utilizing  this  equipment  and  the  teachers  were  convinced  that  positive 
benefits  were  being  obtained  from  this  equipment. 

Although  it  seemed  to  RMC  that  this  program  was  not  related  to  a specific  need 
caused  by  desegregation,  it  was  felt  that  from  an  educational  point  of  view  that  it 
filled  a need  in  the  kindergarten  program.  It  provided  good  learning  opportunities 
for  children  in  mixed  group  play  and  it  provided  a learning  experience  for  teachers 
as  they  made  the  equipment  selection. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 
Community 

The  Marcou  and  O'Leary  survey  of  opinions  of  the  residents  of  Cambridge 
found  that  the  issues  of  race  and  potential  social  changes  lay  behind  most  of  the 
attitudes  expressed.  They  found  that  people  in  Cambridge  could  be  described  in 
one  of  four  categories: 

• The  whites  who  view  social  changes  as  inevitable  and 
even  desirable  if  carried  out  in  the  long  range  and  if 
such  changes  have  no  major  effect  on  their  lives  and 
properties. 

e The  whites  who  view  social  clkange  as  completely  un- 
desirable, even  if  inevitable,  and  who  would  resist 
the  idea  and  all  associated  actions. 

• The  blacks  who  see  social  change  as  a helpful  way  ' 

of  achieving  acceptance  and  who  put  much  faith  in  the 

basic  goodwill  of  whites  to  enact  change. 

• The  blacks  and  whites  who  are  completely  apathetic 
about  any  change.  ^ 

This  survey  had  been  made  just  before  school  desegregation.  Although  it 
seemed  to  RMO  personnel  that  these  categories  are  still  valid,  probably  some 
movement  in  a positive  direction  had  occurred.  RMC  observed  that  many  of  the 
white  people  who  previously  had  seen  school  desegregation  as  undesirable  had 
moved  into  the  category  that  views  it  as  inevitable.  There  were  also  a represents 
tive  number  of  whites  who  before  school  desegregation  had  viewed  it  as  inevitable, 
but  who  had  shifted  to  viewing  the  process  as  desirable  and  hoping  that  it  would 
bring  about  community  change. 

Many  of  the  black  people  in  the  Dorchester  community  still  seem  either 
(1)  apathetic  about  change  or  (2)  are  still  counting  on  the  white  people  to  bring 
change,  but  there  is  some  indication  that  a number  of  blacks  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  being  personally  active  in  the  enactment  of  change, 

Most  people  interviewed  believe  that  progress,  although  slow,  has  been  made 
in  promoting  and  achievir^  desegregation.  However,  even  though  the  school  are 
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desegregated,  there  is  still  widespread  discrimination  against  blacks  in  other 
community  institutions.  A black  advisory  committee  member  and  a Dorchester 
educator  summed  up  this  feeling: 

I see  examples  of  discrimination  against  blacks  quite  often; 
many  very  qualified  blacks  are  never  given  an  opportunity.  On  the 
other  hand,  up  until  last  year  we  had  to  go  to  neighboring  towns  in 
order  to  rent  places  to  have  our  (black)  social  affairs  such  as 
dances,  conventions,  etc.  . . . , but  now  certain  places  in  Cambridge 
will  rent  to  us.  It  might  be  tokenism,  but  I think  we  are  making 
progress. 

School 


School  desegregation  has  been  simmering  in  Dorchester  County  for  at  least 
10  years.  Several  methods  to  avoid  real  school  desegregation  have  been  tried — 
better  school  buildings  for  black  schools,  the  freedom  of  choice  plan,  etc.  . By 
the  time  the  Court  ordered  desegregation  for  Dorchester  in  the  1960-1970  school 
year,  many  of  the  people  in  the  community  must  have  felt  that  it  was  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  for  the  1969-1970  school  year  made  by  the  vocal 
critics,  in  actuality  that  school  year  was  in  general  appraised  as  "it  wasn't  nearly 
as  much  a problem  as  I expected."  This  next  year,  the  nearly  universal  comment 
was  that  "This  year  is  better  than  last. " And  many  expressed  the  feeling  that 
"we've  made  it. " There  is  an  implicit  desire  now  to  get  on  with  a better  quality 
and  a more  comprehensive  educational  program  and  better  facilities  in  which  to 
carry  these  programs  out.  This  does  net  imply  that  because  the  schools  are  de- 
segregated that  real  integration  has  occurred;  it  merely  indicates  that  a big  fear 
that  was  always  lurking  around  the  corner  has  been  overcome  and  that  the  next 
big  task  at  hand  is  to  educate  the  black  and  white  students  in  these  schools  in  a 
meaningful  way.  This  implies  educating  staff,  reviewing  programs,  and  the 
myriad  other  steps  that  lead  to  better  education. 

ESAP 

The  ESA  program  was  intiated  after  Dorchester  had  experienced  one  year  of  . 
desegregation.  As  in  most  school  systems,  the  ESAP  finances  provided  were 
small  by  comparison  to  the  total  school  budget,  but  they  offered  help  with  few 
strings  attached  to  cope  vdth  the  problems  brought  about  by  desegregation. 

Influence  of  Other  Federal  Programs 

The  program  in  Dorchester  County,  as  in  other  areas,  had  to  be  planned 
quickly  and  be  put  into  action  hurriedly  after  acceptance.  Many  of  the  programs 
that  Dorchester  finally  put  into  effect  show  the  influence  of  other  federal  pre^rams. 


For  example,  Title  I monies  provide  aides  in  the  primary  grades  and  ESAP  is 
providing  aides  for  intermediate  grades;  Title  I provides  minimal  resource 
teacher  help  and  ESAP  provides  further  resource  teacher  time.  NDEA  funds  are 
providing  some  input  into  curricular  revision  and  innovation  and  ESAP  personnel 
are  also  involved  in  this  program's  implementation. 


Innovation  of  Dorchester  County  ESAP 

Generally,  the  additions  to  the  original  application  show  more  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  dealing  with  problem  areas  than  did  the  original  programs  that  were 
accepted.  ^ The  crisis  center  program  with  its  personnel  outreach  into  tbe 
school  curriculum,  the  resource  teacher  method  of  inservice  education,  a^  the 
method  of  changing  attitudes  towards  others  via  high  interest  classroom  libraries 
of  ethnic  books  are  representative  of  new  directions  in  Dorchester  County. 

Recruitment  and  Use  of  Personnel 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of  Federal  Programs  deserve 
credit  for  their  choice  of  a Director  of  the  ESA  program.  During  this  first  yaar 
of  ESAP  it  was  necessary  for  the  director  to  formulate  programs  quicldy  with  the 
help  of  school  staff  and  the  citizen's  advisory  group;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
initiate  these  programs,  secure  personnel,  supervise  these  programs  in  operation, 
and  act  as  a resource  for  the  constant  stream  of  federal  evaluators  and  auditors 
who  came  to  Dorchester  County  during  the  Spring  of  1971.  This  director  s bac  - 
ground  in  clinical  and  educational  psychology  helped  her  determine  which  programs 
would  provide  the  most  immediate  results,  and  yet  would  have  long-lasting  benefits. 


Hiring  of  personnel  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  beginning  a program 
after  the  start  of  the  school  year.  With  Dorchester's  geographical  location,  it  is 
even  more  of  a challenge.  However,  it  seemed  to  RMC  that  the  personnel  in  toe 
Dorchester  program,  for  the  most  part,  represented  one  of  its  strongest  assets. 
Most  of  them  were  not  certified  educational  personnel;  they  had  varying  depees 
of  formal  training  and  came  from  various  geographical  areas:  most  only  planned 
to  stay  a year;  most  were  young;  and  some  were  there  because  of  some  dissatis- 
faction or  problem  in  their  lives.  Altogether  they  were  like  a Dorchester  Peace 
Corps.  They  brought  new  ideas,  new  approaches,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a sense 
of  social  responsibility.  Hardly  any  of  them  will  be  back  with  the  Dorchester 
schools  next  year.  Some  will  not  be  back  because  of  uncertainty  about  appropriation 


1 . It  should  be  noted , however , that  so  me  very  innovative  programs  were 
originsdly  suggested,  but  were  not  accepted  because  HEW  did  not  believe  they  wpe 
specifically  relat^  to  desegregation^^^ 
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of  ESAP  funds  for  1971-1972,  but  most  wanted  to  move  on  to  other  things.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  them  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  contribute  as  much  the 
second  year.  Perhaps  an  entirely  new  group  of  enthusiasts  will  add  more  to 
Dorchester’s  second  ESAP  year. 

Benefits:  Educational  Versus  Desegregation 

Most  of  the  ESA  programs  in  Dorchester  County  have  a greater  educational 
than  a desegregation  component.  But  many  times  it  is  hard  to  separate  these  two 
components.  In  spite  of  the  word  impetus  for  ESAP,  many  of  these  programs  must 
be  considered  as  the  start  of  a continuous  educational  effort  rather  than  as  emer- 
gency programs.  Many  of  the  prime  reasons  for  ESAP  in  Dorchester  County — 
poor  communication,  poor  educational  attainment,  poor  attitudes — existed  before 
desegr^ation  and  probably  did  not  noticeably  worsen  with  desegregation.  However, 
to  bring  about  integration  in  the  schools,  these  problems  must  be  attacked.  They 
are  big  problems  needing  more  than  $120,000  to  solve;  however,  that  amount  of 
money  helped  by  providing  programs  to  begin  the  work  for  racial  desegregation 
and  for  a better  quality  of  education  for  all. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Center  Program 

The  Center  seems  to  have  made  a positive  impact  on  the  lives  and  achievement 
of  the  20  students  who  have  been  there  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  The  dedicated 
staff  has  worked  with  these  students  educationally  and  with  their  personal  problems. 
The  staff  has  also  performed  an  outreach  activity  into  the  North  Dorchester  High 
School  curriculum  to  add  some  degree  of  innovation  to  traditional  teaching.  The 
Center  raises  two  questions:  (1)  is  there  a degree  of  resegregation  in  this  project, 
since  95  percent  of  the  students  served  are  black,  or  is  this  factor  completely  un- 
related to  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  Center;  and  (2)  should  the  students  in 
the  Center  whom  the  staff  members  perceive  as  havii^  serious  problems  be  in  an 
ESAP-funded  activity  or  in  a special  education  situation? 

Some  further  diagnostic  work  should  be  included  for  individual  students  in 
this  Center  to  determine  if  the  emotional  problems,  specific  learning  disabilities, 
(inH  atypical  behavior  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  further  professional  assistanco 
by  the  school  system.  This  would  involve  psychological,  psychiatric,  and,  in 
some  cases,  neurological  examinations.  If  diagnosis  indicates  that  these  students 
should  be  having  special  placement,  special  instructional  materials,  and  specially 
trained  teachers,  then  the  school  should  provide  them.  There  should  be  an  ex- 
panded effort  to  get  financial  assistance  through  state  and  federal  programs  for 
good  special  education  classes.  Special  education  does  not  mean  putting  students 


"In  a special  class  and  forgetting  them, " but  requires  an  environment  where  special 
needs  can  be  taken  care  of  but  also  where  the  children  may  engage  In  regular  classes 
as  much  as  possible.  Center  students  are  now  doing  this.  The  present  Center  would 
be  more  correctly  funded  under  Title  VI,  ESEA  than  ESAP,  however,  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  majority  of  the  students  In  the  Center  would  have  quit  school  or  would 
have  been  expelled  If  the  Center  program  had  not  been  provided. 

Guidance  Secretary 

The  addition  of  clerical  help  for  the  two  counselors  at  North  Dorchester  High 
School  has  definitely  enabled  them  to  spend  more  time  with  students  In  professional 
counseling  activities.  Many  of  these  professional  counseling  activities  are  related 
to  problems  that  have  come  about  as  a result  of  desegregation.  These  problems. 

In  many  cases,  have  been  solved  In  the  counselor’s  office  and  have  been  prevented 
from  becoming  problems  that  would  affect  the  school  or  large  groups  of  students 
within  the  school.  This  small  expenditure  of  funds  seems  to  have  brought  definite 

benefits. 

Guidance  Aides 

The  guidance  aides  interviewed  for  this  project  are  utilized  in  a variety  of 
ways.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  connect  their  use  with  problems  related  to 
desegregation;  however,  in  several  other  cases  they  have  been  used  as  persons 
to  whom  teachers  can  refer  students  with  classroom  problems  that  may  be  due  to 
desegregation.  The  guidance  aides  can  discuss  these  problems  with  individuals 
and  in  many  cases,  a child  who  would  be  on  the  road  to  suspension  and  repeated 
suspensions  can  be  helped  to  adjust  to  the  classroom.  In  some  cases  the  guidance 
aides  are  a valuable  link  to  the  community.  Careful  selection  of  persons  to  per- 
form this  role  is  especially  important.  Most  of  the  persons  interviewed  seemed 
suited  for  the  job.  If  this  program  is  continued  in  succeeding  years,  some  type 
of  inservice  education  or  consultant  help  might  make  the  aides  feel  more  com- 
fortable with  their  jobs  and  might  also  make  them  more  effective. 

Paperback  Classroom  Libraries 

Paperback  classroom  libraries  were  selected  from  the  Scholastic  ^ries  for 
each  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  classroom  in  Dorchester  County.  These  libraries 
contain  a higher  percentage  of  ethnic  materials  than  is  available  elsewhere  in  the 
district.  They  are  available  in  each  of  the  classrooms  for  informal  or  supple- 
mentary reading.  In  interviews  with  students,  it  was  found  that  (1)  they  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  materials,  (2)  they  are  being  used  by  nearly  all  the  students. 
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and  (3)  they  represent  the  major  source  of  supplementary  reading  material  avail- 
able in  the  classroom.  Since  the  majority  of  children  using  these  materials 
would  read  either  (1)  about  another  ethnic  group  other  than  their  own  or  (2)  would 
read  a success  story  of  persons  within  their  own  ethnic  group.  This  represents  a 
subtle  way  of  helping  to  break  down  ethnic  barriers.  This  type  of  project  also 
fulfilled  the  emergency  component  of  the  ESA  program.  It  is  an  activity  that  can 
be  done  once  and  that  will  provide  benefits  rather  than  being  the  type  of  program 
that  must  continue  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

Inservice  Education 


The  majority  of  the  inservice  education  activities  at  Dorchester  are  scheduled 
to  take  place  after  the  school  session  ends.  The  two  programs  that  seemed  (1)  to 
be  given  at  a time  when  needs  were  great  and  interests  were  high,  and  (2)  to  bring 
in  persons  with  a variety  of  viewpoints  and  good  professional  credentials,  were 
the  kindergarten  inservice  and  the  speech  inservice  programs.  Dorchester  County 
is  a place  where  innovative  and  perhaps  subtle  types  of  inservice  programs  are 
needed.  The  hour-long  inservice  programs  after  school  hours  would  not  seem  to 
be  nearly  as  effective  In  this  school  system. 

To  attract  those  educators  to  inservice  programs  who  need  the  program  the 
most  during  times  when  school  is  not  regularly  in  session,  there  may  be  a need 
to  either  pay  for  tuition  or  to  reimburse  for  attendance,  or  both.  To  receive 
graduate  credit  for  ESAP  courses  given  this  summer,  participants  had  to  pay 
tuition.  Participants  who  attended  for  workshop  credit  were  the  only  ones  attend- 
ing without  payment. 

Desegregation  Library 

The  proposal  to  place  libraries  of  desegregation  literature  in  schools  for 
teachers  to  use  to  gain  professional  competence  in  that  area  was  altered.  During 
this  year,  a professional  library  containing  some  desegregation  and  minority 
literature  was  placed  in  the  North  Dorchester  High  School.  This  was  used  as  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  if  other  schools  would  request  such  materials. 
It  was  believed  that  this  would  be  preferable  to  providing  materials  to  schools 
without  their  involvement.  Two  other  school  administrators  have  requested  that 
ESAP  funds  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  their  schools  next  year. 

Intermediate  Teacher  Aides 

The  teacher  aide  program  seems  to  be  well  accepted  by  the  principals  and 
teachers,  and  was  known  about  by  the  community  when  RMC  personnel  interviewed 
county  residents.  However,  the  teacher  aide  program  supported  by  ESAP  funds  is 


often  confused  with  the  newly  instituted  Title  I ESEA  aide  program.  It  is  easy  for 
persons  in  the  schools  and  in  the  community  to  confuse  the  two  programs. 

Teacher  aides  for  the  intermediate  grades  are  used  differently  in  each  school. 
Several  of  these  aides  were  used  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  library  programs 
in  schools;  rarely  are  they  utilized  on  a one  teacher-one  aide  basis. 

This  program  was  instituted  because  desegregation  caused  higher  teacher- 
pupil  ratios  and  broader  ranges  of  achievement  in  the  classrooms.  However,  in 
studying  overall  teacher— pupil  ratios,  there  was  no  specific  evidence  that  it  is 
higher  than  before  desegregation;  also,  there  were  no  achievement  test  results  to 
attest  to  the  fact  that  desegregation  did  bring  a greater  spread  in  achievement. 

This  program  is  one  that  does  not  fit  the  emergency  category  since  it  seemed  that 
the  prospect  of  not  having  teacher  aides  next  year  or  in  succeeding  years  could 
cause  trauma  to  those  who  have  gotten  used  to  them. 

However,  test  results  and  other  indications  are  quite  clear  about  the  achievement 
of  students,  in  general,  in  Dorchester  County.  There  is  some  indication,  for 
example,  that  general  achievement  has  been  in  a downward  trend  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  (see  summarization  of  Iowa  test  results  in  Tables  D-11  and  D-12). 
There  is  also  some  indication  that  there  are  significantly  more  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  system  than  the  average  in  national  school  systems.  This  would 
indicate  that  generally  more  time  and  more  money  would  have  to  be  expended  to 
work  with  these  students.  (Preliminary  national  figures  indicate  a factor  of  1.66 
times  that  spent  on  the  average  student  is  required. ) Teacher  aides  can  help  in 
this  situation.  However,  there  is  great  question  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  aide. 
Should  she  do  the  non-teaching  activities  to  free  the  teacher  to  utilize  her  time 
with  instructional  activities,  or  should  she  be  involved  in  the  actual  teaching; 

There  is  definite  indication  that  the  teacher  aides  who  work  in  the  classroom  in 
Dorchester  County  are  involved  in  teaching,  particularly  with  the  students  who 
achieve  at  a lower  level  than  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  is  RMC’s  assessment  that 
the  students  with  the  greatest  learning  problems  need  the  person  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  professional  skill  to  work  with  them. 

If  the  teacher  aide  program  is  continued  in  the  intermediate  grades,  RMC 
would  have  two  recommendations:  (1)  that  aides  keep  an  accounting  of  their 
specific  duties  for  two  to  three  weeks  so  that  school  administrators  can  determine 
exactly  how  they  are  used,  and  (2)  that  an  inservice  program  for  these  intermediate 
aides  be  provided  to  further  define  their  role  and  to  allow  them  to  share  experiences. 
(The  aides  interviewed  believed  this  to  be  a definite  need.)  This  workshop  or  in- 
service  program  should  be, ideally  held  with  the  intermediate  teachers;  however, 
logistically  this  is  difficult,  and  the  financial  problem  of  obtaining  substitutes  so 
that  both  groups  could  meet  together  is  nearly  prohibitive. 
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Resource  Teachers 

The  resource  teachers  in  the  Dorchester  ESAP  would  seem  to  hold  a great 
deal  of  promise  for  (1)  helping  children  with  specific  needs  and  (2)  providing  in- 
formal, but  very  effective,  inservice  training  for  teachers.  Teachers  working  as 
resource  personnel  were  doing  so  in  a variety  of  areas:  reading,  music,  audio- 
visual, and  behavior  or  personality.  Although  the  program  had  started  only  in 
January,  there  was  indication  that  it  was  having  influence  on  teaching  methods, 
teaching  materials  used,  and  attitudes  of  professional  stafl.  It  seemed  to  be 
helping  to  modify  some  preconceived  ideas  about  teaching  in  a desegregated 
environment. 

Administrative  Sec  atary 

The  services  of  a secretary  were  required  for  ESAF  administrative  details. 
This  was  not  requested  in  either  the  original  application  nor  in  the  amended  ap- 
plication, and  the  system  was  criticized  for  using  ESAP  funds  for  this  position 
without  a specific  allocation.  However,  RhfC  observed  that  since  several  federal 
agencies  had  chosen  Dorchester's  program  for  audit  or  evaluation,  extra  clerical 
work  was  created  because  of  ESAP.  RMC  would  recommend  that  some  portion  of 
future  ESAP  grants  to  Dorchester  should  be  earmarked  for  clerical  work  and  for 
project  direction  in  addition. 

Kindergarten  Equipment 

This  expenditure  for  equipment  would  probably  not  be  needed  next  year.  Al- 
though a case  can  be  made  for  equipment  helping  In  desegregation,  there  are 
probably  areas  with  greater  logical  need  such  as  the  whole  area  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  this  system.  But  the  expenditure  for  this  project  represented  a small 
part  of  the  total  ESA  allocation  for  Dorchester. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Look  at  problems  as  being  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  educational  system  rather 
than  problems  mainly  due  to  desegregation. 

Desegregation  is  only  one  of  the  Dorchester  school  system's  problems.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  many  other  important  areas  as  well:  facilities;  curriculum 
relevancy;  and  the  whole  pupil  personnel  area — special  education,  counseling,  and 
support  services  such  as  social  workers  and  educational  psychologists.  Lacks  in 
these  areas  are  of  concern  to  both  black  arid  white  citizens.  Some  of  the  dropout 
problems,  poor  attendance,  lack  of  achievement,  and  discipline  problems  described 
as  having  been  made  more  severe  by  desegregation  more  realistically  are  probably 
the  result  of  basic  educational  system  deficiencies. 


However  there  is  evidence  that  the  Dorchester  schools  have  been  movuig 
rapidly  to  provide  a more  meaningful  education  for  their  students.  A steermg 
committee  from  the  community  has  been  working  on  education^  system  objectives 
and  facility  plans;  an  augmentation  of  universal  kindergartens  has  caused 
changes  in  the  primary  grades;  and  there  has  been  mobilization  to  attack  reading 

problems. 

2.  Consider  ESAP  as  a change  agent  in  educational  and  desegregation  problems, 
but  not  as  a substitute  or  stop-gap  measure  tor  long-range  solutions. 

Most  of  Dorchester’s  programs  are  of  the  type  that  will  have  had  influence  on 
education  and  adjustment  to  desegregation  whether  or  not  they  are  continu^.  For 
example,  in  this  category  would  be  a)  resource  teachers,  (2)  mservice 
(3)  the  outreach  part  of  the  Center  program,  (4)  classroom  librari^,  ^ (5)  a 
professional  library.  Discontinuation  of  others  such  as  a)  *"*"”®^*®*® 
some  cases),  (2)  parts  of  the  Center  program,  (3)  guidance  aides,  and  (4)  guidance 
I^retary,  might  have  a detrimental  effect.  Now  that  teachers  and  ^ministrators 
have  gotten  used  to  these  additions  they  would  feel  a definite  loss  and  perhaps  even 
antagonism  towards  HEW  if  there  came  a time  when  they  were  not  refund^.  Per- 
haps part  of  the  ESAP  planning  should  be  a discussion  of  the  future  of  these  p 
grams  when  federal  funds  are  no  longer  avaflable  (such  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  phasing  out  of  many  Title  in,  ESEA,  programs). 


There  are  several  pertinent  questions  that  should  be  raised  in  recommending 
some  of  the  Dorchester  ESAP  activities  for  continuation.  These  questions  are 
mainly  in  the  areas  of  the  use  of  a type  of  emergency  solution  tor  problems  rather 
than  looking  tor  programs  after  a thoroug’u  evaluation  of  needs.  The  loUowing 
two  are  used  as  examples: 


• It  would  seem  that  Dorchester's  experience  with  the  Center  program 
again  brings  up  the  need— not  for  more  ESAP-funded  Centers— but 
for  a thorough  analysis  b^  qualified  professionals  of  this  district's 
special  education  needs. 

• Should  not  consideration  be  given  to  ascertaining  the  specific  edu- 
cational benefits  derived  by  the  teacher  aide  program,  before  ex- 
tending it?  Comparisons  should  be  made  regarding  benefits  of 


1.  W5nin,  in  Dorchester  Reorganization,  his  study  of  Dorchester  schools, 
chose  this  area  to  discuss  in  detaH  as  an  example  of  a program  that  was  severely 
underdeveloped  in  this  system.  His  study  was  completed  in  September  1968; 

however,  there  has  been  no  movement  in  this  area  since  then. 


teacher  aides  on  a one-to-one  basis  as  compared  to  teacher  aides 
on  a one-to-multiple  teacher  basis.  Is  this  educationally  more 
sound  and  an  economically  more  feasible  way  of  lowering  class 
size  than  employment  of  more  professional  staff?  Should  the 
teacher-student  ratio  be  lowered  by  adding  specialists? 

3.  Future  funding  of  ESAP  should  consider  the  overall  system. 

In  funding  ESA  activities  in  this  LEA,  HEW  officers  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  (1)  overall  needs  of  the  system,  (2)  basic  statistical  characteristics  of  the  student 
popiilation,  and  (3)  progress  which  is  being  made.  This  would  help  in  determining 
whether  projects  should  be  aids  to  desegregation  only  or  should  also  have  educational 
components  which  seem  needed  in  this  system  in  order  to  make  the  desegregated 
schools  desirable  places  to  attend. 

4.  Future  LEA  evaluation  of  ESA  programs  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  program. 

As  in  too  many  cases,  ESA  evaluation  in  Dorchester  is  based  on  comments 
and  feelings,  and  not  on  much  statistical  data.  This  occurs  in  nearly  every  federal 
program  in  nearly  every  LEA  in  the  United  States.  Dorchester  does  not  have  a 
research  department  nor  can  it  afford  presently  to  even  think  of  such  a department. 
Data  processing,  of  the  type  utilized  in  many  districts,  is  not  available  in  Dorchester. 
However,  there  are  some  areas  in  the  system  of  which  specific  evaluation  can  be 
performed,  and  with  minimal  Investment  of  time  and  money.  Several  examples 
are  cited  below. 

Some  of  the  ESA  programs  are  clearly  additions  to  the  curriculum  or  represent 
additions  to  the  instructional  staff.  Many  of  them  were  clearly  added  to  increase 
achievement.  The  following  programs  could  be  evaluated  concretely  by  using  the 
existing  test  structure. 

Intermediate  Aides;  The  employment  of  aides  in  the  intermediate 
grades  had  as  its  primary  objective  the  freeing  of  teachers  to  work 
in  educational  tasks  with  students.  The  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 
are  already  administered  to  grades  4 and  6 in  Dorchester.  The 
administration  of  next  fall's  test  could  provide  needed  data  on  which 
at  least  a partial  evaluation  of  this  program  could  be  niade.  To  do  this  . 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  administer  the  tests:  (1)  at  a similar 
time  (September  1971,  for  example),  (2)  under  similar  conditipns, 
and  (3)  to  utilize  scores  of  students  only  in  schools  having  the  inter- 
mediate aide  program.  Tables  D-12  and  D-13  indicate  results  of  4th 
and  6th  grade  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  for  the  past  6 years.  Results 


RESULTS  OF  IOWA  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

Dorchester  County 
Grade  4 

Percentile  Rank  of  System  Average 
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First  year  court  ordered  desegregation. 
First  year  of  ESAP. 


from  sixth  grade  tests  from  schools  Involved  In  the  interm^  a e 
aide  program  could  be  added  to  this  group  and  compared.  In  the 
Fall  of  1971,  the  sixth  grade  scores  would  be  used  Slvcs  some 
indication  of  achievement  gains  made  by  children  who  had  been  In 
classes  for  one  year  with  the  aide  program.  In  September  1972, 
the  sixth  grade  tests  would  be  able  to  show  relative  gains  made  by 
children  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  aide  program  for  two  years. 

After  looking  at  these  data  at  least  partial  answers 

Inherent  In  the  objectives  of  the  program  could  be 

the  teacher  aide  method  of  reducing  class  size  result^  „ 

achievement  and  (2)  has  the  use  of  teacher  aides  resulted  In  reduc  g 

the  range  of  achievement  In  classes? 

Kindergarten  Inservlce  and  Equipment:  The  results  of  theMetro^H^ 
Reading  Readiness  Te^  given  In  the  Fall  of  grade  1 could  also  aid 
thTi^uatlon  of  some  oi  the  ESA  programs  at  ^he  k ndergarten  level. 
Obviously  this  assessment  could  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the  addlt 
of  kindergartens  over  the  county-wide  area.  Presently,  reading  readi- 
ness results  are  not  available  In  an  overall  statistical  summary;  how- 
ever, median,  quartlle,  and  range  calculation  could  be  rnade  Q'^^e 
easily  without  sophisticated  computational  equipment.  This  could  be 
done  district-wide  or  on  an  Individual  school  basis.  By  way 
Table  D-14  shows  median  reading  readiness  scores  calculated  by  RMG 
Ta  ™ndom  sample  of  five  cUsses.  Completion  of  the  Table  with  seores 
from  the  Fall,  1971  tests  would  yield  a measure  of  achievement  change. 


Use  of  Survey  Questionnaires  for  Program  Evaluation;  The  survey 
questionnaire  form  of  evaluation  could  be  used  for  certain  prograins 
in  Dorchester.  To  see  how  this  approach  would  work,  we  will  apply 
it  to  one  of  the  inservice  programs  as  an  example.  The  inservice 
speech  workshop  in  Dorchester  County  was  given  after  schwl  closed 
in  June.  A one-sheet  questionnaire  for  all  participants  with  easily 
answered  questions  that  can  be  processed  easily  would  provide  a 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  participant’s  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  conference,  and  in  particular,  the  applicability  of  the  conference 
to  the  problems  of  desegregation.  Another  brief  questionn^re  i^igbt 
have  been  used  to  find  out  why  some  of  the  other  staff  members  did 
not  attend  the  workshop.  This  information  might  be  used  in  planmng 
future  conferences  which  are  based  on  voluntary  attendance. 
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; Table  D-14 

PERCENTILE  RAKTC  OF  MEDIAN  METROPOLITAN 
READING  REAMNESS  SCORES  FOR  A RANDOM  SAMPLE 
OF  FIVE  KINDE  RGARTEN  CLASSROOMS 


School 

Class 

Date 

Percentile  Rank 
of  Median  Score 

Date 

Percentile  Rank 
of  Median  Score 

Difference 

Significant 

Difference 

H.  P. 

I-H 

9/70 

27  - 29^ 

S.  G. 

I-F 

9/70 

35-44 

S.  C. 

I-D 

9/70 

25  - 36 

H.  P. 

I-E 

9/70 

36  - 38 

H.  I. 

I-T 

9/70 

11 

^ Indicates  that  there  were  two  scores  at  the  mid-point. 
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5.  The  possibility  of  benefit  from  further  technical  assistance. 

A school  system  such  as  Dorchester  which  has  no  research  facilities 
and  very  little  data  available  at  a central  location,  probably  could  benefit 
by  more  intensive  tech^cal  assistance  in  a federal  program  such  as  ESAP. 
Although  they  had  many  audits,  evaluations,  and  visitations  this  year,  some 
expert  advice  on  desegregation  probably  would  have  been  put  to  good  use. 

The  Director  of  the  program  is  the  type  of  person  who  would  welcome 
expert  counsel  and  be  able  to  implement  suggestions  for  programs,  program 
modification  and  evaluation.  Of  course,  to  do  this  at  the  Regional  HEW 
level  would  take  a larger  staff  and  a larger  budget,  in  this  system  the 
assistance  might  prove  to  be  worth  the  extra  expenditure. 
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Princlpal;Investigator:  George  -T.  Doimhuei  Ed.  D. 
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DUMAS,  ARKANSAS 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

The  Dutnas,  Arkansas  school  district  covers  approximately  218  square  miles, 
employs  150  people,  expends  $1, 190,000  annually,  and  Is  a major  business  in  the 
area.  Its  student  population  of  2, 593  students,  1,  486  black  and  1, 107  white,  is 
drawn  from  three  counties.  Average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $457.00  per  year,  of 
which  $360. 000  per  year  represents  the  local  and  state  contribution.  Median  family 
income  is  $3,000  annually.  The  community  has  been  primarily  delta  farming  empha- 
sizing cotton,  soy  beans  and  rice,  with  current  development  of  catfish  farming. 
Recently,  more  factory  and  business  jobs  have  developed,  e.g. , the  Sunbeam  plant, 
wood  products,  the  United  Dollar  Stores  central  headquarters,  McGraw- Edison 
plant,  etc.  The  economy  is  both  agricultural  and  Industrial.  Dumas  is  only  14 
miles  from  the  Arkansas  River  Development  Project  which  could  bring  more 
business  and  Industry.  The  community  Is  a trade  center  for  some  25,000  people. 

Its  population  is  4,600.  The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor-city  council  and  has  a 
full-time  business  manager.  It  is  served  by  three  daily  newspapers,  a local  radio 
station  and  a weekly  newspaper,  the  Dumas  Clarion. 

Funds  to  support  the  schools  are  derived  from  three  sources — local  property 
(30  percent),  state  appropriation  (45  percent),  and  categorical  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  (21  percent).  The  local  school  tax  rate  is  46  mils,  slightly  abo/e  the 
state  average  and  the  coimty  average.  The  assessment  per  pupil  in  the  district  is 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  state.  The  district  is  assessed  at  approximately 
$10 , 000, 000  and  has  insured  facilities  of  approximately  $1, 800, 000. 

Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

Facilities  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  transportation,  etc.,  are  Integrated  in 
Dumas,  but  there  is  little  social  desegregation  except  in  the  schools  and  some 
activities  such  as  little  league.  Girl  Scouts  (some  troops),  the  American  League 
and  Its  baseball  program,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  is  explained  as 
more  socio-economic  than  racial  segregation.  One  l^lack  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  said  everything  is  "above  normal"  in  the  pommunlty:  "We’re  not  having 
any  trouble  here. " The  physician  who  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  feels 
the  community  has  progressed  a long  way  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  20  years  ago 
it  was  "a  sharecropper  and  tenant  farmer  economy.  " One  farm  he  provided  medical 
services  for  used  to  have  700  families  living  on  It.  Today  it  has  only  16.  The 
families  either  moved  Into  town  or  went  North.  The  editors  of  the  Dumas  Clarion 
point  out  that  the  responsible  people  of  the  community^ — the  Mayor,  School  Board 
members,  the  newspaper — took  the  position  that  desegregation  Is  the  law,  and  that  > 
they'll  make  It  work.  I 


There  seems  to  be  no  real  radical  movement.  There  are  some  ^men  and 

somJradlcal  blacks  but  the  president  of  the  Board  ’’ 

editors  agree  they're  not  "too  vocal. " The  representative  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
Phemher  of  Commerce  says  the  racial  climate  Is  "felr  to  good  overall--there  Is 
“ . I on?rt  the  for  the  most  part  U wllltag  to  make  the^ystem 

rk. " Evidence  of  this  Is  that  t^^^  si  - “e 

wise  to  their  education. " 

The  only  real  political  Issue  Is  a Bond  Referendum  for  a new  high  schMl-- 
needld  bemuse  of  ^ercrowdtog  In  all  the  schools. 

HofpntPd  this  vear  It  was  passed  by  three  votes  and  Is  now  In  litigation.  Las 
vlr  t^bt^L  “?ed  iTa  bloc  agalLt  It-they  felt  the  proposed  location  was 

1 1 afnrv  This  voar  their  vote  was  spilt  because  many  of  them  recognize 
thit  bv  the  time  their  cMldren  go  through  the  whole  Dumas  system,  they  will  have 
s^n^elial Tme  ta  ‘"elr  living  area  as  well  as  distant  from 

It’^nd  S thl  sal  is  true  for  white  children.  Contributing  to  the  »g  attl  ude 
was  the^ppointment  of  a black  to  the  Board  of 

last  year  mere  was  an  Issue  over  the  appointment 

1 Tint  this  Is  no  longer  an  Issue,  because  blacks  feel  that  the  district  is 

rLllyClng  to  make  desegregation  work.  There  have  been  no  petitions  from  the 
blacks  to  the  School  Board  this  school  year. 

School  Desegregation 

The  desegregation  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under  direction  from 
the  Office  of  civil  Fights  HEW,  September  1968  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  dual 

sotXstem  by  September  1970.  The  first  3 grades  would 
Elementary  School,  grades  4-6  would  be  located  in  the  Reed  Elementary  Sch  , 
S2??LTwould  occupy  the  Reed  High  School,  and  grades  9-12  would  be  housed 
fn  the  Dumas  Central  High  School.  All  faculties,  activities,  programs,  and  trans- 

portatlon  would  be  racially  Integrated. 

As  of  September  1970,  the  district's  2,  553  students  were  distributed  as  follows; 


Central  Elementary 

410 

323 

13 

13 

Reed  Middle  School 

697 

416 

25 

24 

Dumas  High.  School 

379  . 

368 

14 

19 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  of  Education  directed  the  administrative  staff  to 
seek  out  and  implement  a better  way  for  Improving  the  substandard  curriculum, 
which  contributed  to  the  high  drop-out  rate.  The  median  number  of  school  years 
completed  by  Dumas  students  was  only  eight. 

Because  of  these  factors  and  southern  tradition,  the  following  problems  emerge, 
as  Identified  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Administration. 

• The  need  to  devoiop  community  acceptance  and  support  of  the 
unitary  system. 

• A need  to  develop  leadership  attitudes  that  will  promote  a 
community  understanding  In  support  of  the  desegregated 
system. 

• A need  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Instruction  so  that 
educational  needs  of  children  with  varying  ranges  of  ability 
and  background  can  be  met  effectively. 

• Adjustment  by  teachers  and  students  to  an  Integrated,  non- 
graded,  team-teaching  approach — not  the  traditional,  segre- 
gated, self-contained  classroom. 

• Teacher  understanding  of,  and  provision  for,  individual 
differences  of  each  pupil  and  his  own  peculiar  needs  in  the 
desegregated  teaching- learning  environment. 

• The  need  for  an  applied  working  knowledge  of  human  relations 
in  the  interaction  of  black  and  white  teachers  on  levels  of 
teacher-teacher  and  teacher-pupil  in  planning  and  Implementing 
a team-teaching  approach  in  a flexibly  grouped,  non-graded 
classroom. 

• The  lack  of  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  the 
Negro's  contribution  to  the  social,  historical,  economic  and 
literary  heritage  In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  In  Dumas  Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  white  children  are  from  deprived  environments  and  have  the  same  learning 
characteristics  as  the  disadvantaged  blacks.  This  has  Its  compensations  however, 
because  ^compensatory  programs  are  well  Integrated. 


ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  problems  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a unitary  school  system 
as  Identified  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Administration  are  enumerated 
above.  They  Include  community  relations,  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  Instruction, 
the  need  for  better  human- relations  among  teachers,  puplls-teachers,  and  pupils, 
curriculum  revision  Including  Black  Studies,  and  the  need  for  some  specialized 
counseling  of  students  and  their  parents. 

The  goal  of  the  ESAP  project  Is  to  bring  about  progress  toward  the  amelioration 
of  each  of  these  problem  areas.  The  objectives  of  the  project  are  to  use  the  Bl-Raclal 
Committee  and  a special  counseling  program  to  Improve  community  relations— and, 
by  Improving  the  quality  of  Instruction,  to  bring  about  community  acceptance  of  the 
unitary  system.  Additional  objectives  are  to  provide  more  Individual  Instruction 
with  appropriate  materials,  supportive  adaptive  programming,  Inclusion  of  Black 
Studies  In  the  curriculum,  and  counseling  of  Individual  students  and  their  parents. 

ESAP  has  made  possible  the  continuation  of  a teacher  In-service  effort  begun 
In  1968,  curriculum  revisions  (Including  some  IP  and  the  Inclusion  of  some  Black 
Studies),  the  establishment  of  a remedial  program,  the  employment  of  byo  teachers 
and  aides  to  support  the  team- teaching  organization,  the  beginning  of  a media  center, 
the  establishment  of  a social-work  oriented  counseling  service  for  children  with 
problems  and  their  families,  and  the  purchase  of  sorely  needed  playgrotmd  equip- 
ment for  a primary  school  overcrowded  when  the  district  desegregated. 

The  teacher  preparation  activity  concentrated  solely  on  how  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  student  population  because.  In  the  two  previous  years,  teachers 
had  received  In-service  work  In  human  relations  and  the  conceptual  orientation  for 
effective  performance  In  a unitary  system.  The  activity  concentrated  on  how  to 
develop  behavioral  objectives  on  an  Individual  basis  and  methods  and  techniques  for 
Individual  and  small  group  Instruction  In  a team-tciichlng  modified,  ungraded  organi- 
zation. Teachers  were  paid  to  attend.  All  faculty  participated.  A media  center 
and  teacher  training  In  Its  use  have  been  established. 

Some  Black  Studies  materials  have  been  Introduced  at  the  primary  level. 

Packaged  programs  In  reading,  arithmetic , and  language  arts  and  a remedial 
reading  laboratory  for  90  Intermediate  grade  youngsters  comprise  the  major 
curriculum  revision.  Two  additional  teachers  and  5 aides  have  been  employed  to 
support  this  effort  and  the  thrust  for  more  Individualized  Instruction. 

A mature,  black  counselor,  well- respected  In  both  the  black  and  white  communities 
has  been  employed  to  work  with  children  and  their  femllles  on  a system- wide  basis. 

He  performs  the  usual  school  counseling  functions  and  In  addition  some  social  work, 
e.g. , assisting  femllles  with  children  In  need  of  medical  services  to  secure  them. 
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He  Is  neither  a trained  counselor  nor  a trained  social  worker.  He  Is  supported  by 
a certified  social  worker  professor  from  a neighboring  college  who  visits  with  him 
weekly. 

The  district  has  purchased  and  Installed  $4, 000  of  equipment  on  a primary 
school  playground. 

Table  E-1  is  a budget  summary  for  ESAP  activities. 

Table  E-1 

ESAP  PROJECT  SUMMARY 


ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  Preparation 

$42,791 

Non-Ethnic  Classes  and 

Curriculum  Revision 

29,874 

Materials 

Remedial  Reading  Laboratory 

4,540 

Media  Center  Development 

1,710 

Counseling 

School  Social  Worker /Counselor 

5,645 

TOTAL 

$84,560 

Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee 

There  are  only  six  organizations  In  the  community.  Each  has  a representative 
on  the  Bi-Raclal  Committee,  they  are  NAACP,  black  representative;  Lions  Club, 
white  representative;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  white  representative;  Jr.  Clmmber 
of  Commerce,  white  representative;  St.  Peter  Rock  AME,  black  representative;  and 
Citizen^  Improvement  Council,  black  representative. 

Mr.  James  Williams,  Sup.  of  Eleth.  Instruction  and  ESAP  project  director  acts 
as  chairman.  The  committee  has  met  once.  All  other  contact  has  been  by  telephone 
from  Mr  . Williams  to  the  Individual  members.  The  coin mlttee  has  approved  the  plan 
for  depending  ESAP  funds. 


One  of  the  black  members  said  he  ’’knows  the  committee  should  meet  more 
often  ” It  Is  planned  now  to  hold  additional  meetings  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a progress  report  on  the  ESAP  activities  and  to  develop  plans  for  a summer  program. 
The  district  recognizes  the  advisability  of  more  frequent  meetings  but  explains  It 
got  neglected  In  their  preoccupation  with  Implementing  their  plans. 


ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
Teacher  Preparation 

Context 

As  Identified  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Administration,  teacher  prep- 
aratfon  Ife  “ tered  around  four  problems:  (1)  to  develop  leadership  and  attitudes 
that  would  promote  community  understanding  In  support  of  the  desegregated  system, 
(21  to  Improve  quality  of  instruction  to  accommodate  educational  needs  of  children 
with  varying  ranges  of  ability.  (31  to  adjust  teachers  to  an  Integrated,  non-^aded, 
team-teaching  approach,  and  (4)  to  Improve  teachers'  working  knwledp  hu“M 
realtlons.  All  of  the  above  Is  to  be  accomplished  in  a district  ^th  serious  flnmcla 
constraints,  despite  the  local  effort  In  support  of  education,  which  Is  somewhat  better 
than  for  the  state  generally.  It  was  felt  too  that  teacher  aides  would  be  essenttol  to 
support  the  tcam-tcaohing.  more  Individualized  approach  in  the  classrooms,  the 
library,  and  In  a remedial  program  supported  by  ESAP  funds. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

For  two  years  prior  to  desegregation,  the  Dumas  teachers  had  received  human 
relations  training  and  conceptual  orientation  through  the  Arkansas  Technical 
Consultative  Center,  Arkadelphla,  Arkansas,  together  with  teachers  from  other 
districts  In  Arkansas.  But  the  In-service  program  this  year  concentrated  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged  child  and  the  methods  and  techniques  ior  helping 
him.  The  activity  was  structured  to  concentrate  on  development  of  behavioral 
objectives  on  an  Individual  basis,  techniques  and  methods  for  the  grade  level  or 
subject  taught,  and  ways  by  which  the  administration  and  teachers  could  work 
together  to  bridge  the ’’acadeinlc  gaps  In  a unitary  system.  ” The  six  sessions^ 
scheduled  were  to  be  led  by  classroom  teachers  already  working  successfully  In 
a unitary  system  and  some  experts  from  the  universities  and  other  outs Ide^agencl^^ 
Six  such  classroom  teacher  leaders  and  a curriculum  director  from  a neighboring 
school  district  have  participated.  The  theory  was  that  Dumas  teachers  would  be 
i receptive  tO; suggestions  and  recommendation  made  by  teachers;  like  themselves. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Joseph  Frost,  University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Joseph  May,  Title  IB 
Center,  Montlcello,  Arkansas,  Dr.  Dwayne  Haynes,  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
University,  Mrs.  Cora  McHenry,  Arkansas  Education  Assn. , and  Dr.  Samuel 
Sheppard,  East  Chicago  Heights  School  District  have  led  sessions.  Teachers  are 


m 
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to  other  districts  successfully  implementing  team-teaching. 

Outputs 

some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  activity  ae"  “ms 

and  the  project  director  are  that  modern  tech- 

of  students,  and  a majority  ®’^  disadvantaged  child.  The  editors  of  the 

nlques  and  have  a better  attitude  toward  the  really 

Dumas  Clarion,  which  publishes  much  ®®'*°°\"X;frimpro“^ 
willing  and  trying”  and  h®ve  been  "ve^  c»  >-Pr 

One  white  poverty  parent  of  7 high  sehool  feels  "desegre- 

are  happy."  * The  prlnelpals  of  the  Heed  Middle  School 

(ration  Is  working — th©  schools  areO.K.  P Thp 

and  junior  high  school  praised  the  ® according  to  stipends 

business  manager  confirmed  0 principal  of  the  high  school  says  the 

Some  of  his  teachers,  he  says,  are  try  g P ^ teaehers  "got  lots  of  tips 

principal  of  the  Reed  Middle  School,  pades  4-6,  says  ‘be  teao  g 

“•““‘Jrr"  rrr.^rwS " 5ri‘ « .’«» ..  - 

and  rewarding  kids.  He  tninKs  in  gg  j ^ goard  of  Education 

what  they  learned  in  farther  faster  than  they  would  have  without 

felt  the  “ committee  member  felt  "its  a good  program. 

r^eCe’:  -rLd  no  ^ct  feedback  - 

no  changes  in  her  teaehing  this  year  ^ ““y 

planning  is  done  it  will  be  hard  to  employ  decided  that 

"rnd“C'telc“g"  bp 

haf  ^u^  ^-rrrrrtrylng  "the  praise 

method  with  my  low  group.  ” 

Curriculum  Revision 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  Board  of  Education 

range  of  individual  differences  represented^^^ 

should  be  revised  to  accommodate  this  range,  panic  y 
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same  time  It  was  recognized  that  there  was  a need  for  the  Inclusion  of  Black  Studies. 
Stoce  the  decision  was  made  to  move  to  team-teaching  methcds  In  ungrad^  classes. 
Ls  too  necessitated  curriculum  revisions  appropriate  to  this  approach.  The^ 
organisational  changes  obviously  would  not  work  without  ^ ^ 

materials  Additionally,  it  was  recognized  that  more  modern  methods  depend.  In 
^aTon  the  use  of  appropriate  Instructional  media.  It  was  felt  a media  center 
should  be  started,  where  teachers  could  secure  the  teaching  assistance  they  wan 
and  where  they  could  be  trained  In  their  use. 

The  disparity  between  the  scores  made  by  black  and  white  students  on  the  SRA 
aoh  Jvement  battery  indicated  in  1969  that  blacks  in  Dumas  were  ranging  « 

months  to  3 years  below  the  national  norms  at  the  elementaiT  iCTel.  Many  stedents 
TuCL  cLslfled  as  non-learners.  In  addition  to  the  black  nnderachl^em^^^^^^ 
problem,  there  were  a considerable  number  of  disadvantaged  whites  in  the  same 

handicapping  condition. 

The  poor  speech  pattern  of  many  black  and  whites  also  was  of  concern. 
MonosyllLo  answers,  non-partlolpatlon  In  conversation  and 

tonguage  patterns  of  these  children  were  considered  conditions  that  Inhibit  success 
In  school  and  life  generally. 

Further  complicating  the  problem  was  the  fact  that  when  school  opened  in 
September  there  was  overcrowding  in  the  team-teaching  areas  and  what  was  con- 
sidered an  Intolerable  pupil-teacher  ratio,  e.  g. , the  first  grade  area  had  125 
plplls  with  4 teachers-110  of  the  ohUdren  had  had  no  kindergarten.  Some  teachers 

had  as  many  as  35  children  In  a reading  group. 

The  district  recognized  that  It  was  In  no  position  financially  to  undertake  a 
thorough-going  curriculum  revision  program  or  to  Improve  the  staff  ratio  from 
the  first  grade  through  high  school.  The  conscious  decision,  therefore,  was  to 
tncentrate  resources  at  the  elementary  level,  and  particularly  at  the  pr  majy 
grades.  The  theory  was  that  if  the  school  could  do  an  effective  )ob  of  giving  the 
Lldren  the  tools  with  which  they  could  continue  to  learn,  the  problem  of  under- 
aohlevement  at  the  upper  levels  would  be  eventually  ameliorated. 

Additionally,  it  was  felt  that  Introduction  of  Black  Studies  into  the  elementary 
curriculum  in  a way  that  would  point  up  the  contribution  of  blacks  to  he  Amerton 
culture  and  heritage  would  at  the  same  time  provide  motivation  for  black  children 
and  perhaps  improve  their  self-image  and  sense  of  personal  worth. 

Accordingly,  the  school  district,  in  their  curriculum  revisions  set  out  to; 


Introduce  Black  Studies  into  the  elementary  curriculum; 

secure  materials  and  curriculum  revisions  that  would  raise  the 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  levels  of  children  particularly 

at  the  primary  level; 
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• secure  materials  and  develop  an  approach  to  improve  the 
language  patterns  of  deprived  blacks  and  whites; 

• relieve  the  pressures  of  overcrowded  team-teaching  areas; 

0 relieve  the  pressures  on  teachers  in  the  primary  grades 
because  of  the  oversized  groups  by  reducing  the  pupil 
teacher  ratio;  and 

• develop  a remedial  reading  program  for  90  selected  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

The  pxaa  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  "We  Are  Black  Laboratories"  and  the 
American  Album  in  all  elementary  grades.  This  has  been  accomplished  , 

Activity  Process 

The  materials  and  methods  selected  to  raise  the  reading  and  arithmetic  levels 
of  children  in  the  primary  grades  are  the  Distar  materials  and  programs  published 
by  Science  Research  Associated.  Distar  materials  and  programs  were  also  chosen 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  language  patterns  of  selected  children.  These 
programs  are  now  in  operation. 

Relief  from  overcrowding  in  the  team-teaching  areas  was  achieved  by  siphoning 
off  80  children  per  day,  in  groups  of  10,  for  language  arts  instruction,  with  a 
teacher,  in  a separate  small  classroom  area  partitioned  at  the  end  of  a corridor. 

Reduction  of  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  planning  called  for  the  employment  of  a 
separate  language  arts  teacher  and  5 aides  to  work  in  the  team-teaching  classrooms. 
This  has  been  done . 

To  provide  remedial  help  for  selected  intermediate  grade  children,  the  plan 
called  for  the  employment  of  a remedial  teacher  and  an  aide  and  the  setting  up  of 
a remedial  reading  laboratory  in  a mobile  unit  procured  to  house  it.  The  program 
would  use  the  materials  and  approach  developed  by  the  Education  Development 
Laboratory.  This  was  accomplished. 

The  planning,  implementation,  and  coordination  of  the  foregoing  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  a supervisor  of  elementary  education  paid  for  partially  with 
local  funds,  supplemented  by  ESAP  money.  This  was  accomplished. 

All  of  the  changes  noted  above  were  verified  by  personal  observation  of  this 
_ writer.  A black  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  agrees  "that  all  programs  are 
on  target."  (He  has  small  sisters  and  brothers  in  school.)  The  Lions  Club  member 
agreed  with  the  program  targets  because  "our  area  needs  are  the  greatest  at  the  primary 
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level-they  don’t  know  the  realities  of  llfe-thls  Is  the  place  to  start,  I feeU-- 

Sirin:  r • “r s-’srrs;  sss  srnr 

“s.tnrrif5:rs  - 

E”S:f ='=- 

“lldSli'h.  b*.  »••"  »■— *«1  “ f"""  ■■'  “ 

Outputs 

The  outcomes  of  all  these  ESAP  funded  efforts  seem  to  be  the  following: 

There  are  no  post-test  hard  data  available  yet.  Perhaps  test  data  are  not 
a valid  criterion  for  measuring  the  program  effectiveness,  yet  t ® ^ j 

rentral  Elementary  School  was  quite  confident  test  scores  will  Indicate  significant 
p“  ress  ":y\re  given  In  May  1971.  The  fact  that 
implemented  only  In  January  1971  did  not  seem  to  Influence  her  confidence. 

Observation  of  the  groups  using  the  Dlstar  program  was  revealing.  S^ll  groups 
of  bta^  a7d  Ihlte  educationally  handicapped  children  were  sitting  on  the  edges  of 

elf  s^tiiall  involved,  curious,  and  proud  to  show  fTt  Luy. 

arts  program  with  the  separate  teacher  the  same  observe  Ion  holds 
children  were  responding  In  complete  sentences , were  ab  ® 

nniflrq  nreoosltlons,  pronouHS,  action  statements,  etc.  They  seemed,  as  one 
^ K ’ ^ f It  fn  "hp  reallv  trvlne  " They  were  ’’listening"  carefully  and  following 
refTonf  closely  l-nP-v-g  ‘he  programs 

are  filling  In  readiness  gaps,  and  strengthening  all  thClr  school  wor  ey  are 

learning  to  communicate.  ” 

One  teacher  felt  an  outcome  not  anticipated  was  that  the  program  "see'ns  to  be 
bringtag  oTt  withdrawn  children  who  never  answered  a question.  They’re  talking 
resf^nLg,  respecting  themselves.  Others  respect  them,  they  have  Improved  self- 

Image.  ’’ 

The  employment  of  the  five  aides,  all  of  whom  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
college  and  the  language  arts  teacher  has  relieved  much  of  the  pressure  in  the  team- 
reaching  areas.  Aides  have  relieved  teachers  of  ®°‘“®  ®’®'-‘®®“ 
slbllltles  so  that  teachers  are  spending  more  time  teaching  ni-ewiai  have 

aides  help  also,  with  small  groups  using  the  Dlstar  program.  ey 
taken  over  the  supervision  of  physical  education  for  the  primary  children. 


By  hiring  a separate  language  arts  teacher,  groups  of  10  educationally  handi- 
capped children  from  1st  and  2nd  grades  are  siphoned  out  of  the  overcrowded  areas 
for  30  minute  language  arts  periods  five  days  a week,  thus  helping  to  relieve  the 
pressures  of  large  numbers.  The  project  director  felt  an  outcome  he  did  not  antici- 
pate is  "kids  seem  to  want  to  do  better  In  a different  setting  with  a different  teacher.  " 

The  remedial  reading  laboratory  for  grades  4-5-6,  housed  in  a trailer,  accommo- 
dates 90  students  2 or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading  as  measured  by  the 
SRA  tests  of  achievement.  These  children  receive  one  hour  per  day  In  the  Reading 
Laboratory  In  addition  to  the  regular  classroom  Instruction.  The  laboratory  Is 
staffed  with  a remedial  reading  teacher  uncertified  In  remedial  reading  and  an  aide. 

It  started  January  1971.  A Tack-X  machine  Is  used  to  establish  ^'quickness  with 
the  eye,"  a tape  recorder  to  Improve  retention  of  Information,  a controlled  reader 
for  comprehension,  and  a Flash-X  machine  for  word  Identification.  Childrens’ 
reading  needs  are  established  by  "letting  them  read."  Then  an  individual  program 
is  worked  out  for  the  child  and  is  Implemented  by  the  teacher  and/or  the  aide.  Most 
of  the  teachers  feel  the  children  are  "doing  much  better  In  their  reading. " The 
reading  teacher  felt  the  children — "although  at  first  are  depressed — sort  of  feel 
like  now  they  are  doing  something. " She  has  had  a few  letters  from  children  not 
in  the  groups  asking  If  they  could  join. 

The  ESAP  media  laboratory  is  just  getting  underway.  The  project  director 
feels  that  it  is  Impossible  for  teachers  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
with  the  traditional  approach.  They  were  using  very  few  audio-visual  aids.  With 
a student  body  60  percent  disadvantaged,  the  traditional  approach  was  not  motivating 
students  to  respond.  Since  studies  have  proved  the  effectiveness  of  audio-visual 
techniques,  they  set  up  a media  laboratory  with  a competent  consultant  to  help 
teachers  learn  to  use  it  and  to  develop  their  own  audio  visual  aids. 

The  outcomes  are  that  many  teachers  can  be  observed  using  the  laboratory. 

They  were  making  their  own  dry- mountings,  making  flash  cards,  making, trans- 
parencies, etc.  All  of  the  teachers  in  grades  1-3  have  used  it  at  least  one.  It 
is  helping  teachers  to  implement  some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  teacher- in  - service 
program.  This  Is  good  progress  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laboratory  was  not 
aissembled  until  March. 

School  Social  Worker/ Counselor 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

To  accommodate  the  need  for  Improved  school-community  relations  and  also 
to  provide  counseling  to  Individual  students  with  In-depth  personal,  social,  vocational, 
or  educational  problems,  a counselor  respected  and  accepted  In  the  black  hnd  white 
communities  was  sought.  His  work  was  to  include  a social-work  component  as  well 


as  the  usual  functions  of  a school  counselor.  He  was  to  maky  is  its  to 

families  to  obtain  the  services  needed  from  agencies  other  than  the  school.  The 
contention  of  school  officials  is  that  helping  families  helps  ameliorate  school- 
identified  adjustment  problems,  reduces  the  drop-out  rate,  and  improves  commun  ty 
acceptance  of  the  schools  as  a unitary  system. 


Activity  Process 

A search  was  undertaken  for  a qualified  social  worker.  One  such  candidate 
aoDlied.  However,  the  school  district  decided  it  would  be  better  off  using  a black 
teacher  from  the  district.  This  man  was  in  his  sixties,  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  community,  was  respected  by  both  blacks  and  whites,  ^ 

sitivity  that  seemed  ideally  suited  to  the  job  to  be  undertaken.  Since  he  was 

^traLd  he  would  be  supported  by  a two-day  ColuL 

in-service  visits  by  a trained  social-worker  staff  member  of  the  AM&N  p®W®Se. 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  The  social  worker  began  work  Januapr  1971  and  is  ho^ed 
Ta  tSr  office  adjacent  to  the  office  of  die  ESAP  project  director.  He  wo*e 
with  students  from  all  the  schools.  His  duties  are  separate  from 
regular  counselors  in  the  district,  both  of  whom  work  at  the  Dumas  High  School. 

The  guidelines  for  the  duties  of  the  social  worker  are  included  below: 


make  home  visits  for  absenteeism, 
certify  families  for  Title  I benefits, 

buy  clothing  and  shoes  for  needy  school-age  children  and  trans- 
port children  downtown, 

prepare  and  maintain  a current  case  history  of  all  eligible 
students  (Title  I), 

confer  with  child  about  school  or  family  problems, 
confer  with  parents  about  school  or  family  problems, 
aid  in  transporting  children  for  psychological  testing, 
refer  families  to  other  agencies  for  help, 

talk  with  school  nurses  concerning  children's  medical  problems, 

talk  with  school  administrators,  principals,  counselors,  and 
teachers  regarding  children’s  problems, 

• help  identify  and  plan  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  unmet  needs 
of  students. 
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• encourage  these  children  to  improve  their  social  and  academic 
status,  and 

• cooperate  and  work  actively  with  all  civic  groups  and  agencies 
who  have  services  for  children  and  their  families. 

Referrals  are  made  by  teachers,  principals,  other  school  personnel  including 
the  two  high  school  counselors,  student  walk-ins. 

Outputs 

Outcomes  of  his  activities  are  summarized,  in  part,  in  Table  E-3,  which 
represents  a summary  of  his  weekly  log  sheets  from  February  to  April  19,  1971. 
The  counselor  feels  community  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  schooln  has 
•’definitely  improved  by  my  activities,  expecially  by  working  with  the  whiter . " 

His  work  with  the  blacks  •'has  brought  them  along  without  chips  on  their  shoulders.  ” 
He  says  his  work  "keeps  children  in  school  longer  and  with  fewer  problems  and 
helps  maybe  in  their  educational  progress.  " He  has  been  able  to  help  "fill 
children’s  physical  needs  and  get  them  in  the  right  attitude.  ’’  He  has  helped 
prevent  some  drop-outs.  The  project  director  supports  these  statements  and 
says  he  "wouldn’t  swap  the  counselor  for  a trained  social  worker  at  this  time. 

We’re  better  off  with  him  and  his  standing  in  the  community.  ’’  A white  pow  rty 
parent  visited  by  the  writer  says,  "he  got  shoes  for  two  of  my  boys  (elementary) 
and  pants  for  both  so  they  could  come  to  school.  He’s  a wonderful  man.  ’’  A black 
poverty  parent  visited  said  he  "got  my  daughter  a pair  of  shoes— she  couldn’t  go 
to  school  without  them  and  helped  her  to  go  to  Girls  State  at  Little  Rock.  ’’  She 
feels  this  is  "a  great  honor  for  my  daughter,  something  wonderful — never  happened 
before.  ’’  The  daughter  volunteered  "I’ll  get  to  stay  in  a motel.  I never  expected  to 
go.  ’’  The  mother  thinl®  "it’s  wonderful  to  have  someone  like  him  to  go  around  and 
let  so  many  parents  know  what’s  going  on.  ’’  One  principal  said  the  special  coun- 
seling is  "helping  to  keep  kids  in  school.  ’’  The  high  school  principal  says  "he 
sure  has  helped  me  a lot,  particularly  with  attendance  problems — he  even  looked 
into  a suspected  dope-user. " He  knows  10  or  12  students  who  "are  back  in  school 
because  of  Mr.  Bums.  ’’  The  attitude  of  black  people  has  changed  quite  a bit 
because  of  him.  They  feel  ’like  the  school  is  interested  in  all  the  students.  ’’ 

He  volxmteered  that  desegregation  "was  more  peaceM  because  of  Bums.  ’’ 

Another  principal  said  he’s  "a  great  help  informing  the  staff  about  the  homes, 
getting  kids  back  in  the  schools,  and  helping  community  imderstanding  of  the 
schools.  ’’  The  Black  Advisory  Committee  member  thinks  "It’s  a good  position — 
should  have  had  someone  to  do  this  kind  of  job  all  along.  ’’  A high  school  counselor 
said,  "We’re  getting  more  and  better  information  on  needs  because  of  him.  ’’  A 
black  high  school  counselor  suggested,  "Parents  are  finding  out  more  where  stu- 
dents are  and  hovr  to  work  with  the  school.  ’’ 
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Grade  Level  | 

Children  Receiving  Clothing 

Children  Receiving  Shoes 

Home  Visits  to  Check  on  Eligibility 

Home  Visits  to  Check  on  School  Attendance 

Children  Referred  to  Juvenile  Coux  i. 

Conferoices  with  Principals 

Conferences  with  Teachers 

Conferences  with  Guidance  Counselor 

Conferences  with  Nurse 

• 1 
Conferences  with  Parents 

Referrals  to  Nurse 

— — — — 1 

Referrals  to  ^>eech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

Referrals  to  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Social  Agencies  Consulted 

TOTAL 

. 144 
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other  ESAP  Activities 


Because  of  desegregation  and  the  increase  in  enrollment  of  primary  child- 
ren at  the  Central  Elementary  School,  the  playground  was  overcrowded  and 
sparsely  equipped.  Accordingly,  the  District  spent  $4,000  for  additional  play- 
ground equipment.  It  is  used  heavily  by  black  and  white  youngsters  alike. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Teacher  Preparation 

The  teacher  preparation  activity  is  a logical  extension  of  a long-term  teacher 
preparation  program  begun  two  years  ago.  It  appears  to  be  a worthwhile  expendi- 
ture of  ESAP  funds,  particularly  in  the  context  of  the  curriculum,  and  organisa- 
tional and  methods  changes  undertaken  to  accommodate  the  special  instructional 
needs  of  educationally  handicapped  students.  It  has  induced  many  teachers  to  use 
more  modern  and  innovative  techniques  and,  to  the  extent  these  contribute  to 
improved  education,  it  is  achieving  results.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that 
many  teachers  have  a better  attitude  toward  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child. 
Black  and  white  teachers,  too,  are  relating  well  to  each  other,  in  part,  because 
of  the  in-service  program.  These  improved  attitudes,  teacher- to-student  and 
teacher-to-teacher,  are  helping  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  relationships  in  the 
desegregation  process.  Inferentially,  all  of  this  is  a contribution  to  teacher 
morale,  essential  if  teachers  are  to  function  effectively.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence from  the  community  that  the  children  are  happier  in  school;  and  some 
parents  are  happier  with  the  schools  as  a consequence  of  teachers'  doing  a more 
individualized  job.  This  has  also  helped  to  avoid  undesirable  incidents  sometimes 
associated  with  the  change  to  a unitaxy  system.  The  stipends  paid  teachers  for 
attending  seem  to  be  an  effective  motivator. 

Curriculum  Revision 

The  combination  of  the  Distar  program  at  primary,  the  separate  language 
arts  program  at  primaiy,  the  remedial  reading  laboratory  at  intermediate,  the 
media  laboratory,  the  six  aides,  two  teachers  and  project  director,  appear  to  be 
an  effective  mobilization  of  resources  concentrated  on  some  priority  problems 
of  the  district  and  a worthwhile  expenditure  of  ESAP  fimds.  The  curriculum  revi- 
sions represent  a carefully  considered  use  of  packaged  materials  that  enabled  the 
district  to  make  instant  changes  desired  without  subjecting  teachers  to  the  chore 
of  developing  behavioral  ^ojectives  and  then  the  materials  to  achieve  them.  The 
district  avoided  reinventing  the  wheel  and  probably  saved  considerable  tax  funds 
by  so  doing.  The  reading  laboratory  seems  to  be  a successful  approach  toward 
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mitigating  the  most  serious  reading  problems  in  the  Middle  School.  The  media 
laboratory  is  a necessary  resource,  if  Indeed  teachers  are  to  implement  some  of 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  teacher  preparation  program.  The  aides  have  made 
it  possible  to  come  closer  to  individually  prescribed  instruction  and  the  addition 
of  the  Reading  and  Language  Arts  teachers  have  relieved  pressures  of  crowding 
and  disparate  achievement  levels  of  students.  All  of  the  foregoing  cou  ® ® 

as  contributing  to  quality  education  in  the  light  of  recommendations  in  much  of  the 
current  educational  literature.  In  an  indirect  way,  they  seem  to  be  contributing  to 
community  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  schools  since  there  is  ev  dence  that 
the  black  community  has  come  to  feel  this  year,  "the  schools  are  really  trying. 

Because  both  black  and  white  disadvantaged  children  are  actually  participating, 
maybe  for  the  first  time  in  their  school  lives,  there  has  to  be  a better  attitude  to^rd 
school  on  their  part  than  heretofore.  Teachers  seeing  this  seem  to  be  getting  satis- 
faction from  their  efforts.  Because  they  feel  some  childrens'  attitudes  and  achieve- 
ment are  changing  for  the  better,  teacher- morale  may  be  higher  than  under  the 
gated  system.  Recognizing  these  factors,  together  with  the  fact  ttet  additions  per s 
Ind  media  support  reflect  the  desire  of  administration  to  put  teachers  in  a position  to 
do  their  jobs,  undoubtedly  has  some  constructive  fall-out  in  the  community. 

School  Social  Worker/ Coimselor 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  creation  of  the  position  of  school  social-worker  counselor 
is  a worthwhile  expenditure  of  ESAP  money.  The  counselor  is  contributing  to  better 
education  by  impacting  on  the  drop-out  and  absentee  incidence.  To  community  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  schools,  he  has  made  a strong  contribution.  These 
accomplishments  are  undoubtedly  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  counselor's  personality, 
disposition,  and  temperament,  which  have  more  than  made  up  for  his  lack  of  training 
in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  decision  to  support  him  with  the  guidance  and  c®^®®l 
of  a trained  social  worker  from  the  university  was  a wise  one.  He  is  well-accepted  by 
both  blacks  and  whites  with  whom  he  has  worked  (acceptance  by  the  whites  has  s®^®- 
what  surprised  him),  and  as  a consequence  has  probably  changed  some  whites  attltu  es 
toward  blacks,  and  done  a great  deal  toward  eliminating  blacks'  susp  cions  concerning 
the  schools.  His  single,  most  important  contribution,  however,  has  been  to  Individual 
students,  and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  measure.  To  help  in  putting  a child  in  a 
position  to  adjust  better  and  attend  School  more  regularly  could  have  cons^uences 
extending  throughout  the  child's  entire  school  life  and  into  his  adult  life.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  working  with  drop-outs  and  potential  drop-outs. 

This  is  probably  the  most  Innovative  of  the  ESAP  activities  in  Dumas.  It  suggests 
that  a non-certlfied  counselor  with  the  right  combination  of  personality  characteristics, 
community  contacts  and  respect,  and  maturity,  properly  supported  with  professional 
assistance,  can  make  substantial  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  children  and  acceptance 
of  the  unitary  system.  The  pattern  is  worth  consideration  by  all  districts  faced  with 
problems  similar  to  Dumas. 
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General 


An  observer  comes  away  with  the  impression  as  put  by  one  resident:  "The 
racial  climate  is  fair  to  good  overall.  There  is  some  division  but  the  community 
for  the  most  part  Is  willing'to  make  the  system  work.  " This  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  an  enlightened  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose 
own  children  attend  the  public  schools.  In  combination  with  other  leadership  people 
in  the  community,  e.  g. , the  owners  and  editors  of  the  newspaper,  as  they  say,  the 
"responsible  people  of  the  community  said  it's  the  law,  we'll  obey  and  make  it  work. " 
This  acceptance  was  backed  up  by  good,  long-term  planning  by  the  School  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Education,  which  included  carefully  thought  out  blue- prints  for  pupil 
distribution,  staff  deployment,  transportation  readjustments,  building  renovations , 
curriculum  revisions,  beefed  up  supportive  services,  and  in-service  training.  It 
seems  as  though  they  not  only  complied  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
but  also  took  it  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  many  constructive  changes  in  the 
educational  system,  that  would  be  desirable  at  any  time.  ESAP  has  helped  the 
District  accomplish  this  by  funding  the  activities  described  in  the  foregoing. 

As  a consequence,  there  is  evidence  the  attitude  of  the  black  people  toward  the 
school  system  seems  to  be  changing  for  the  better — witness  the  recent  vote  on  the 
high  school  bond  issue — the  total  absence  of  any  school- related  racial  incidents  this 
year.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  the  schools  are  really  trying.  The  whites  too,  are 
not  sending  their  children  to  "the  Academy"  and  seem  to  understand  desegregation 
can  be  made  to  work  in  the  schools.  This  is  not  to  say  all  the  whites  are  happy  about 
the  unitary  system,  but  they  seem  to  have  adjusted  to  it  and  so  have  their  children. 

The  "climate  and  atmosphere"  in  the  schools  "feels"  good. 

The  key  seems  to  have  been  sound  planning  by  enlightened  and  determined 
leadership. 

The  reassignment  of  all  of  the  district's  children  under  the  Dumas  desegregation 
plan  undoubtedly  could  have  been  accomplished  physically  without  ESAP.  To  do  so, 
however,  without  facing  up  to  the  concomitant  instructional  problems,  teacher  training 
and  special  counseling  needs  brought  on,  at  least  in  part,  by  desegn*egation  would  have 
created  a situation  fraught  with  risks.  ESAP  enabled  the  Dumas  district  to  make  a 
smooth  transition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

• We  would  recommend  the  continuation  of  all  ESAP  funded  activities 
at  Dumas.  All  of  them  are  components  in  a well- thought  out  plan  of 
desegregation  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  instructional 
program. 
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• The  District  should  give  consideration  to  more  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  receive  progress  reports  on  ESAP 
funded  projects  and  to  lay  a foundation  for  consideration  of  future 
ESAP  funding.  Consideration  might  be  given  also  to  electing  a 
citizen-chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  More  aggressive 
Advisory  Committee  Leadership  Is  needed.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Bl-Raclal  Committee  can  Improve  community  re- 
lations If  It  Is  not  active  and  Involved. 

• In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Dumas  school  district  with 
the  Dlstar  method  and  materials  with  educationally  handicapped 
youngsterSi  other  districts  with  the  same  problem  might  consider 
use  of  this  program. 

• Because  the  media  laboratory  In  Dumas  Is  serving  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  Is  relatively  Inexpensive,  other  districts  could  profit 
from  the  Dumas  experience. 

• The  establishment  of  the  Reading  Laboratory  seems  to  be  a rela- 
tively Inexpensive  and  effective  approach  to  children  seriously 
underachieving  In  Reading.  Some  other  districts  might  consider 
a similar  approach. 

• The  use  of  a non-professlonally  trained  social  worker-counselor 
and  the  pattern  of  support  for  him,  and  his  method  of  functioning 
effectively  with  children,  families  and  the  community  suggest  this 
program  could  contribute  much  to  other  districts  with  problems 
of  desegregation. 

• If  additional  funding  becomes  available  and  the  guidelines  permit, 
the  district  might  consider: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a pre-school  and/or  klndergarter  pro- 
gram for  the  culturally  handicapped  youngsters.  There 
Is  no  preschool  or  kindergarten  program  now  available. 

Early  compensatory  readiness  activities  could  pay  off. 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  Dlstar  and  language  programs  for  all 
children  who  need  It  and  who  could  profit  from  It  Including 
Intermediate  and  junior  high  school. 

(c)  Expansion  of  the  Reading  Laboratory  to  accommodate  all 
children  at  Intermediate  and  junior  high  school  levels  who 
need  It. 

(d)  Employment  of  an  additional  social  worker- counselor  to 
accommodate  children  and  their  families  who  need  this 
service  and  are  not  now  getting  It. 
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(e)  Employment  of  a secondary  curriculum  supervisor  to 
function  In  curriculum  and  ESAP  as  the  elementary 
curriculum  supervisor  now  functions  at  his  level. 

(f)  A further  reduction  In  pupil- teacher  ratio  by  employ- 
ment of  additional  aides.  This  would  permit  even 
greater  Individualization  of  Instruction. 

(g)  The  development  of  a stronger  vocational  education  pro- 
gram with  more  training  options  for  children  not  planning 
on  post- secondary  education. 

(h)  The  establishment  of  a program  to  accommodate  the 
educational  needs  of  the  brighter  children  from  disad- 
vantaged homes. 

(1)  The  employment  of  a person  skilled  In  tests  and  measure- 
ments to  develop  and  Implement  a program  to  help  teachers 
make  better  use  of  diagnostic  test  data. 
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APPENDIX  F 

CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Principal  Investigator:  Naomi  H.  Henderson 

RMC,  Ihc. 

Other  Participating  Staff:  Shelton  M.  Granger 

Mark  Battle  Associates 

Carolyn  Dorsey 
Consultant 
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DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

The  population  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  is  about  101, 000  of  which  45  percent 
are  black.  The  per  capita  income  of  Durham  City  residents  is  about  $4, 200  annually. 
Durham  is  in  the  heart  of  the  textile  and  textile  machineiy  industry  and  is  a central 
staging  ground  for  tobacco  production  (primarily  cigarettes).  There  are  many  black- 
owned  businesses  in  the  Durham  area,  the  most  famous  being  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  largest  black  corporation  in  the  world,  Duke 
University  and  North  Carolina  College  as  well  as  other  small  colleges  are  located 
in  and  near  Durham,  Nearby  is  the  Research  Triangle,  a research  park  with 
numerous  scientific  and  medical  companies. 


There  are  25  schools  in  the  IXirham  City  School  System,  while  the  county 
system  completely  separate,  has  19  schools.  Only  the  city  schools  were  part 
of  tMs  stu^  of  exemplary  ESA  sites.  The  Durham  City  Schools  have  approximately 
13, 149  students  enrolled:  8, 249  black  and  4,  900  white.  The  school  system  employs 
about  1, 037  individuals  of  which  70  percent  are  teachers.  This  operating  budget 
for  1970-71  was  about  $9,3  million  with  60,7  percent  coming  from  state  funds, 

17, 1 percent  from  county  funds,  15, 8 percent  from  a local  supplement  and  6, 4 
percent  from  the  federal  government  including  the  $229,783  for  Emergency  School 

current  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  is  about  $800,  but  school 
officials  said  by  year’s  end  that  figure  may  have  increased  because  of  the  loss  of 
over-  1,000  pupils  to  private  schools,  to  county  schools,  and  to  residences  outside 
the  district.  Of  the  3, 300  students,  both  black  and  white,  who  ride  buses  to  school 
dMly,  1, 800  ride  city  buses  with  school  tickets  issued  by  the  school  system  and 
about  1, 500  ride  in  nine  state-owned  buses. 


The  Durtam  City  schools  are  administered  by  a Board  of  Education  composed 
of  six  members  serving  four  year  terms.  The  chairman  is  black  and  one  board 
member  is  black. 
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There  are  many  black  teachers  and  black  feculty  at  the  local  spools.  wUeges, 
There  are  muuy  u tup  black  community  is  Interested  in 

and  universities.  A great  proportion  of  the  macK  commuui  > 

school  affairs. 

Social.  Political  and  Racial  Context 
tutors. 

There  Is  ar.  urban 

dewntown  area  and  many  eld  buliangs  are  be  g Durham  as  In  many 

“Ser  ^ d.e 

- .1  u..  -..oooa  There  Is  a substantial  and  relatively 

and  used  frequently  by  both  races.  T Aip  to  the  nresence  of 

rv^T—onaeft^'^^^^  SeUby  research  park,  and  numerous 

black  businesses. 

When  parents  wer^^k^  fr ^e^  “Cpar^  Sdd: 

Durham,  many  n when  asked  how  they  felt 

■we  get  along  but  nobody^es  out  of  “r 

ttatIhTweTe 'SaXs^d^egreg^^^  arrive  in  Durham  »hools.  even  If 
^ 1 ^ ..f  oT^Pi*  hut  thev  were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  methods, 

lJl^mely°Lssing)  ilsed  to  achieve  desegregation.  One  white  parent  who  sent 
a Iraigthly  letter  to  RMC,  stated  that: 

. . cross  town  bussing  is  not  only  stupid  but  dangerous.  One  child 
;;;  aSy Ten  kiUrf  unnecessarily  because  of  the  concertrahon 
of  hosing  and  not  having  school  patrols  for  the  waU“**8 

cuT^  Those  who  have  tried  to  help  or  bet^end  the  n^ro  sic) 
have  been  shoved  down  flights  of  stairs  or  threatened  ^th  <^«y 
term  by  other  negroes.  The  3 B's  are  a good  part  of  lean^.  but 
helne  nart  of  a group— respect  and  application  of  that  learning  to 
UvS^^bero  do^  the  drain  In  order  to  achieve  an  l"|f^hon 

of  erfor  not  people.  The  Junior  and  Senior  H^h  Schools  have  aU  been 
oonstantty  p^ed  with  bomb  scares  and  lack  of  eSecUve  discipline. 
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The  dress  code  had  to  be  dropped  and  as  a result,  they  only  don't  dress 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  don't  act  like  them  either.  You  never 
know  when  your  child  leaves  for  school  or  a school  sponsored  ftmction 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  will  return  all  in  one  piece. 

School  board  members  commented  that  Durham  achieved  a great  deal  of 
success  in  moving  from  a dual  to  a unitary  system  with  a mlntmmn  of  problems 
and  compared  their  achievement  with  the  difficulties  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
experienced.  Other  school  board  members  and  some  advisory  council  respondents 
commented  that  full  integration  in  Durham  city  schools  has  not  been  achieved 
but  that  it  is  a fact  that  students  of  both  races  now  attend  schools  under  one 
system.  Board  members  and  advisory  council  representatives  alike  commented 
that  there  was  an  increase  In  the  exodus  of  whites  from  the  city  schools  to 
private  and  county  schools  and  that  the  increase  this  year  was  due  to  the 
elimination  of  the  last  vestiges  of  a dual  system.  Three  new  private  schools 
were  opened  in  Durham  during  the  1970-71  school  year,  bringing  the  total  of 
private  schools  to  eleven. 

Several  comm'mlty  groups,  including  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
Women  In  Action  for  the  Prevention  of  Violence  and  its  Causes,  felt  th^  had  laid 
groundwork  for  the  acceptance  of  desegr^^tion  in  their  organizations  and  in  the 
community  prior  to  the  final  district  court  ordered  plan  and  felt  they  had  been 
successful  in  easing  the  transition  from  a dual  to  a unitary  system. 

There  were  numerous  school  board  meetiQgs  and  related  discussions  this 
school  year  about  the  possibility  of  a city-ccunty  merger  of  school  systems. 
Suggestions  were  made  to  assess  a 45  cents  per  $100  of  valuation  supplemental 
tax  rate  to  financially  aid  the  merger.  The  proposed  bond  issue  was  set  at 
$17. 5 million  with  $5. 5 million  ^ing  to  the  city  and  $12  million  to  the  county. 

The  efiective  date  of  the  propose  merger  would  be  July  1,  1973. 

As  with  all  bond  issues,  the  decision  must  go  to  the  county  and  city  residents 
for  a vote.  The  first  step  would  be  to  put  the  matter  before  the  people  by  means 
of  a referendum.  However,  the  county  commissioners,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
merger,  blocked  the  entry  of  the  merger  issue  on  the  ballot  for  the  election  held 
on  May  15,  1971.  This  will  undoubtedly  delay  the  merger  but  evCTtually,  the 
school  board  feels,  they  will  be  able  to  convince  the  county  commissioners,  with 
support  from  cormty  and  city  residents,  to  put  the  issue  of  city  and  county  school 
system  merger  before  the  people. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  a black  has  ever  held  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  in  the  public  school  system  In  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Dr. 

Frank  Weaver,  ESA  Project  Director  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  is  also  the 


Assistant  Superlotendent  of  instructioD.  Dr.  Weaver  views  this  yea.r's  ESA 
Project  as  effective  as  far  as  it  went  but  that  "only  the  surface  was  scratched 
in  Durham;  there  is  so  much  more  we  have  to  do." 

While  the  climate  in  the  Durham  Schools  during  1970-71,  from  the  standpoint 
of  all  respondents,  was  not  ideal,  it  was  a year  in  which  blacks  and  whites  attended 
public  schools  together  with  a minimum  of  difficulty. 

School  Desegregation 

Durham,  like  many  southern  school  districts,  operated  under  a "Freedom 
of  Choice"  plan  for  a number  of  years.  This  plan  led  to  token  int^ratlon  because 
mainly  middle  class  and  professional  blacks  smit  their  children  to  the  formerly 
all  white  schools.  But  most  of  the  schools  in  the  heart  of  the  city  remained  all 
black  and  were  ringed  by  nearly  all-white  schools  nearer  the  city  limits. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  Durham,  along  with  all  schools  in  the  nation,  was  under 
court  order  to  fully  Integrate  schools.  At  that  ttme  the  school  board  proposed 
a plan  that  was  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  community,  with  lltUe  overt 
resistance.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year  the  board 
submitted  a much  stronger  integration  plan  to  the  community,  one  that  moved 
toward  a more  equal  racial  balance  for  all  schools. 

On  June  26,  1970,  the  Durham  City  Schools  submitted  their  desegregation 
plan  to  the  District  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Modifications  were  made  in  that 
plan  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanley,  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  and  on 
July  31,  1970  the  final  desegregation  plan  was  accepted.  The  Court  suggested 
only  minor  changes— the  pairing  of  two  schools  to  achieve  more  adequate 
racial  ratios.  Staff  were  integrated  among  schools  on  a 50-50  basis  and  a 
previously  all  black  high  school  is  now  40  percent  white.  To  achieve  the  tenets 
of  the  des^regation  plan,  some  school  boundaries  were  changed  and  students  / 
were  bussed  across  town  to  achieve  racial  balance.  White  parents  were  more 
upset  over  this  change  than  black  parents.  Following  are  some  of  tiie  major 
tenets  of  that  plan: 

• There  will  be  25  schools  in  operation  In  Durham;  2 high  schools, 

6 junior  high  schools,  and  17  elementary  schools. 

• Geographical  attendance  zones  were  established  for  each  school 
in  Durham. 

• Each  child  in  Durham  City,  eligible  to  be  enrolled  in  a public 
school,  will  be  assigned  to  the  school  located  within  and  serving 
the  geographical  attendance  area. 
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• Fbr  the  1970-71  school  year  onlyt  resident  and  non-resident 
high  school  seniors  will  be  permitted  to  Attend  the  high  school 
in  which  they  were  enrolled  during  the  1969-70  school  yeart 
subject  to  the  availability  of  space  after  all  ri^ts  have  been 
exercised  regarding  the  ’'majority  to  minority"  transfer  provision. 

• Enrollment  in  the  Durham  City  schools  according  to  geographical 
attendance  zones  will  result  in  an  adequate  racial  balance  throughout 
the  school  system. 

• Any  pupil  who  is  assigned  to  a school  at  which  the  pupils  of  his 
race  constitute  a majority  of  the  pupils  assigned  to  such  a school, 
shall  be  reassigned  to  another  school  in  Durham  in  which  the 
members  of  such  pupil's  race  constitute  a minority,  upon  application  of 
an  application  for  reassignment  made  on  behalf  of  such  a pupil  by 

his  parents  or  guardians  within  15  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
assignment. 

• Mentally  retarded  and  exceptionally  talented  pupils  may  be 
assigned  to  facilities  specifically  provided  for  such  pupils 
without  regard  to  race,  and  in  a non-discriminatory  manner. 

e Ihe  Siq>erintendent  of  Schools  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  change  the  assignment  of  a pupil 
to  a school  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  undue  and  sub- 
stantial hardship. 

e Attendance  areas  and  school  boundaries  and  grade  level  taught 
at  each  school  may  be  redefined  by  the  Board  of  Educatloh  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  allocation  of  pupil  concentrations 
to  available  facilities  on  a reasonable  geographic  basis. 

• Faculty  ratios  should  be  the  same  as  student  ratios  throughout 
the  school  system. 

• Professional  educational  staff  will  be  hired,  promoted,  demoted, 
and  dismissed  without  regard  for  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

• All  course  facilities,  programs,  and  extra-curricular  activities 
offered  wi'hin  a school  shall  be  open  to  all  students  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
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Schools  opened  on  the  20th  of  August,  1970  with  only  mild  confusion  over 
which  schools  studmits  wculd  attend.  Under  the  plan,  4,755  students  were 
reassigned.  Some  parents,  mostly  white,  refus^  to  send  their  students  to 
the  newly  assigned  schools  and  sent  them  instead  to  several  private  academics 
and  to  nearby  county  schools.  Administrators  at  the  central  office  state  there 
has  been  little  violence,  no  boycotts  and  leas  student  tension  than  had  been 
ejected.  There  were  bomb  threats  at  the  secondary  schools  on  and  off  all 
year  but  no  actual  damage. 

Central  ofQce  administrators  stated  that  while  the  Durham  City  school 
system  is  small  by  comparison  with  other  districts,  their  problems  are  not. 
They  cite  the  following  as  their  most  outstanding  problems: 

• Lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  most  teachers,  both 
black  and  white,  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students. 

• Increase  in  number  of  teachers  needing  skills  to  deal  with 
students  in  classes  where  there  is  a wide  diversity  of  learning 
abilities. 

• Limited  number  of  teacher  aides  and  tutorial  teams  for 
individualizing  instruction. 

• Poor  communications  between  home  and  school. 

• Only  one  guidance  counselor  for  each  secondary  school  and 
too  few  pupil  personnel  services  available  to  students. 

• Inadequate  curriculum~existing  curriculum,  especially 

in  the  social  studies,  fails  to  meet  die  needs  of  all  students. 
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Table  F-1 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


RMC  Activity  Category 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Non- Personal  Community 
Activity 

Community  Information 

$ 10.164 

Personal  Community  Activity 

Home-School  Coordinators 

33.503 

Counseling 

Counselors 

87.167 

Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

Curriculum  Revision 

21.610 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  Workshops 
In-Service  Programs 
Observation  Trips 

69.311 

Teacher  Aides  and  Support 
Personnel 

Aides 

♦c 

Remedial  Education  Personnel 

Tutorial  Program 

♦a 

Administrative  Personnel 

Administrative  Support 
Personnel  , 

Student  Activity  Fund° 

8.038 

Total 

$229,783 

a*  Funds  for  Compensatory  or  Remedial  classes  were  expended  under  Teacher 
Training  Activity  because  tutors  and  aides  were  used;  and  no  ESA  money 
was  used  to  purchase  stqjplies. 


b.  Money  was  to  be  used  to  aid  in  bt^ing  materials  or  supplies  for  students 
working  on  the  Student  Advisory  Committee,  but  that  committee  never 
formally  met  and  funds  have  not  been  used. 

c.  Included  in  figure  for  Teacher  Training. 


Iff? 


1 


I 


ESAP  Project  Summary 

During  the  summer  of  1970»  school  officials  sent  all  principals  copies  of  the 
FSA  guidelines  and  asked  them  to  submit  ideas  and  recommendations  for  inclusion 
in  the  proposal.  Three  principals  compiled  and  the  bulk  of  the  proposal  was 
written  by  central  office  administrators.  In  their  proposal,  Durham  set  the 
following  goals  for  ESAP: 

(1)  Overcome  past  prejudices  and  change  attitudes  of  school  staffs. 

Improve  public  relations  and  human  relations  by  disseminating 
information  about  schools  and  desegregation. 

(2)  Improve  school  attendance  and  the  home- school  relationship. 

(3)  Provide  a black-white  counselor  team  at  all  secondary  schools. 

(4)  Provide  tutorial  teams  for  remedial  education  at  secondary  schools. 

t[5)  Hire  a consultant  psychologist  on  a fixed  fee  basis  for  diagnostic 
psychological  evaluation. 

(6)  Revise  curriculum  and  make  provisions  for: 

a.  multi-level  and  multi-ethnic  instruction, 

b.  minority  races  history  and  culture,  and 

c.  drug  abuse  information. 

(7>  Devise  instrument  to  evaluate  progress  of  children  from  culturally 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Base  instruments  on  the  new  curriculum. 

(8)  Provide  teachers  with  demonstrations  of  new.  Innovative  methods 
and  techniques  slmwing  effective  teaching. 

(9)  Institute  pilot  project*  in  several  schools  demonstrating  team 
teaching  and  non-graded  concepts. 

(10)  Provide  human  relations  workshops  for  teachers  and  administrators 
to  help  solve  problems  incident  to  desegregation. 

(11)  Provide  substitute  teachers  to  relieve  regular  teachers  for  visits 
to  other  systems  with  successful  programs. 

(12)  Provide  teachers  with  an  increased  number  of  teacher  aides  to 
reduce  pupil  teacher  ratio  and  provide  for  more  individualized 
instruction. 

(13)  Hire  a secretary  and  bookkeeper  to  provide  adequate  clerical  help 
for  the  ESA.  Project  Director. 
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Judging  from  the  Ust  above,  Durham  had  activities  in  nearly  all  of  the  ESA 
categories.  Total  funds  requested  were  $323,482  for  the  goals  outUned  above. 

cut  the  request  for  funds  for  the  counseling  activity  almost  in  half  and  Durham 
had  to  drop  the  consultant  psychologist  and  related  services  from  their  proposed 
plan.  Funds  requested  for  special  curriculum  revision  were  cut  about  20  percent 
as  were  some  salaries.  The  final  grant  totalled  $229,783.  Goal  5 above  was 
dropped  when  funds  for  this  activity  were  cut  in  half;  goal  7 was  dropped  because 
revisions  were  not  completed  until  year*s  end.  Table  F-1  shows  budget  figures. 

Bt- Racial  Advtsorv  Committee 

The  Durham  advisoty  committee  was  late  in  getting  started.  As  late  as 
May  7,  1971,  the  minutes  of  an  Advisoiy  Committee  meetii^  indicate  that 
’’new  members,  who  were  recently  added  to  the  committee"  had  to  be  told 
about  the  functions  of  the  ESA  Advisory  Committee.  Committee  members 
made  visits  to  the  schools  where  ESA  programs  were  in  operation  to  observe 
and  become  knowledgeable  about  ESA  operations.  Most  of  Durham's  community 
organizations  have  a voice  on  the  Advisory  Committee  but  to  date  they  have  made 
few  decisions  or  recommendations  about  ESAP.  School  administrators  see  the 
role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  primarily  as  advisors  who  will  become  active  in 
the  writing  of  the  1971-72  ESA  proposal. 


Members 


Affiliation 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  W.  C.  Marvin 

Mr.  Julius  Davis 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas 

Mrs.  Bessie  McLaurin 

Attorney  A.  J.  H.  Clement,  m 

Mr.  James  E.  Kerr 

Mr.  Ernest  Mangum 

Mr.  Alexander  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Ward 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Dills 

Mr.  W.  T.  Robinson 

Mr.  H.  Steve  Pittard 

Mr.  John  Preston  Hall,  Sr. 

Mrs.  George  Miller 

Mr.  Charles  Smith 

Mr.  Henry  Moss 

Mrs.  Pat  Thomas 


Human  Relations  Commission 
Redevelopment  Commission 
Operation  Breakthrough 


Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 


Redevelopment  Commission 
Operation  Breakthrough 


Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 
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ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
CommunltY  information 


rnntflxt^  Activity  Pealpn  and  Process 

For  the  most  part  administrative  personnel  felt  the 
enthusiastic  toward  desegregation  or  resigned  to  it.  No  one 
mininn  that  there  was  any  large  segment  of  Durham’s  population  categorlca^ 
o^^  to  S^tol  ^e^tt^n.  Z teed  the  poslUve  side  of  the 
pwess,  the  central  administration  staff  felt  that  the  communis  should  get 
regular,  fiictual  news  Inputs. 

The  school  system  felt  that  It  should  have  a staff  person  responsible  for 
dlssJ^raS  information  concerning  the  Durham  City 
^pfo  as  wS  as  other  persons  In  the  educattonal 

X stated  goal  was:  -To  Improve  hun^  ““  ^er  to  ^raerae 

pubUcs  (Sic),  to  heed  their  opinions  and  keep  them  Informed  In  order  to 

and  buUd  good  will,  understanding,  and  confidence.” 

In  addition,  the  program  plan  tor  Durham  stated: 

..The  court  ordered  desegregation  plan,  which  necessitated  p^rl^ 
of  schools,  closing  of  two  schools,  and  bussing  of  more  th^  3,000 
pupils,  has  caused  much  inconvenience  to  many  citizens.  As  a 
conseqiicncc  there  Is  a great  deal  of  resentment  and  tension  in  the 
city  of  Durham.  Many  parents  have  declared  that  the  rapidity  of 
ch^e  has  caused  them  many  hardships.  Several  new  private  s^^ls 
ha^been  opened  and  hundreds  of  pupils  have  been  puUcd  out  of  pubbe 
schools  and  enrolled  In  private  schools.  To  ease  the  tension,  a grod 
pubUc  relations  director  is  mandatory.  We  feel  that  a hiU  time  director  ^ 
who  is  skilled  in  fostering  good  pubUc  relations  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  system  was  able  to  find  a person  who  was  knowledgeabte  aboi  t schwl 

syst^  (41  years  experience  In  the  city  schools)  and  knowledgeabte  a^t  the 
rommuclftr.  His  ^es  at  the  beginning  of  his  employment  under  ESA  included 

the  following; 


• Becoming  acquainted  with  appropriate  personnel  in  Durham 
connected  with  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations. 

• Becoming  acquainted  with  duties  performed  by  each  member 
of  the  central  office  administrative  and  supervisory  staff. 

• Visiting  each  school  In  Durham  to  learn  first-hand  from 
principals  and  school  staff  about  projects  and  activities  In 

operation. 
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Outputs 


After  his  orientation  phase  the  Director  of  Public  Information  was  able  to 
communicate  news  about  the  system  to  the  media  fairly  regularly.  In  addition, 
he  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  printing  a regular  newsletter 
about  the  school  system  which  is  disseminated  to  parents  of  Durham  school 
children,  all  Durham  school  staff  personnel  (principals,  cafeteria  workers, 
teachers,  etc.),  major  community  organizations  and  key  personnel  in  the 
North  Carolina  D^artment  of  Education. 

Parents  and  school  staff  feel  that  the  newsletter  is  a valuable  source  of 
information  but  it  does  not  appear  often  enough  nor  carry  news  of  individual 
school  activities  in  detail.  The  Director  of  Public  Information  hn«  plans  to 
set  up  committees  from  each  school  to  funnel  news  into  the  central  office  on  a 
regular  basis  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

Home«School  Coordinators 


Context,  Activi^  Design  and  Process 

Durham  Ci^*  school  officials  anticipated  that  the  cross-town  busing  of 
students  and  the  shift  of  white  students  to  formerly  all  black  schools  would 
cause  problems  in  areas  other  than  academics.  They  felt  that  students  would 
have  trouble  achieving  "sense  of  belonging"  and  would  be  alienated  from  other 
students  lu  their  new  schools.  Also  central  administrative  staff  felt  that 
traditional  options  such  as  the  PTA  and  parent  involvement  in  school  activities 
would  be  disrupted  and  parents  would  be  less  likely  to  be  informed  about  their 
children's  behavior. 

Under  ESA,  four  professionals  were  to  be  hired  as  home-school  coordinators. 
Their  primary  function  was  to  "work  with  the  home  and  the  school  to  foster  a better 
understanding  of  children  who  have  learning  and  adjustment  problems."  These 
coordinators  or  social  workers  were  to  work  in  four  junior  high  schools  in  Durham. 

Personnel  that  were  recruited  for  this  position  included  two  ex-teachers 
who  had  some  social  work  experience.  The  central  administration  staff  person 
to  whom  the  home-school  coordinators  report  stated  that  the  biggest  problem 
at  the  junior  high  school  level  was  the  tense  situations  at  all  the  schools  between 
the  long  established  "Dean  of  Students"  and  principals.  The  home-school 
coordinators'  role  evolved  as  one  bringing  the  student's  point  of  view  to  bear 
more  realistically  in  discussions  between  the  deans  and  principals  and  students. 

The  home-school  coordinator  also  was  able  to  bring  individual  school  problems 
to  light  for  the  central  office  staff  since  they  met  frequently  at  the  central  office 
to  discuss  problems,  prospective  solutions,  and  the  progress  of  their  coordination. 
The  home-school  coordinators  felt  they  could  identify  problems  of  individual  students 
and  help  to  solve  these  problems  before  they  could  grow  out  of  control. 


At  the  beginatoK  the  uchcioi  year  (abcut  October,  1970)  a formal  lift  ol 
dttUoa  for  the  home-school  coortHnator  was  Urairo  apt 

• Under  the  cUrocUoo  of  the  principal,  work  cooperatively  with 
deans  and  gxiidanco  counselors  in  moetii^i;  needs  of  children 
who  are  demonstrating  attendance,  behavior,  or  learning 
problems. 

• Since  many  of  the  problems  exhibited  by  children  stem  from 
adverse  conditions  in  the  home,  home-school  coordinators 

will  visit  parents  in  order  to  Icam  about  the  specific  environmental 
difficulties  which  arc  interfering  with  the  child’s  attendance  and 
performance. 

• When  possible,  work  closely  vdth  parents  in  order  to  try  to 
remove  or  modify  some  of  the  environmental  pressures  or 
obstacles  which  were  responsible  for  the  child's  school  problems. 

• Coordinate  with  community  agencies  in  order  to  help  meet  special 
needs  of  families  and  children  which  if  alleviated,  would  make  it 
more  possible  for  the  child  to  respond  to  the  program  of  the  school. 

• Where  appropriate  followup  regularly  with  families  and  children  in 
order  to  maintain  the  interest  and  rapport  necessary  to  preserve 
any  progress  which  has  been  established. 

0 Develop  a channel  of  communication  between  school  and  home  by 
demonstrating  an  understanding,  concerned  attitude  to  families  as 
the  school's  representative.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  more 
successfully  interpret  the  policies  of  the  school  and  to  encourage 
parent  cooperation. 

• Inform  school  staff  regularly  regarding  the  facts  of  home  and 
environmental  problems  which  are  related  to  the  child's  attendance 
and  other  difficidties. 

• Changes  within  the  school,  where  possible,  to  improve  atmosphere. 
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Outpuf 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  all  four  coorcttoators  were  Interviewed  about  their 
duties  and  their  opinions  of  this  year's  activities.  Below  is  a summary  of  their 
responses: 


Home- 

School 

Coordinator 

What  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  by  the  end 
of  the  school  year  ? 

Have  you  noted  any 
attiludinal  change  as  a 
result  of  your  work  ? 

What  was  the  most  out- 
standing benefit  of  this 
ESA  activity? 

1 

"To  keep  potential  drop- 
outs in  school.  To  get 
parents  more  Involved 
in  school  and  to  talk 
with  teachers  and 
observe  classes.  " 

"Yes.  Students  have  a 
more  favorable  attitude 
toward  school. " 

"To  cut  down  on  the 
dropout  rate. " 

2 

"To  get  students  to  try 
to  understand  school  and 
school  staff  to  try  to 
understand  the  students. 
Try  to  keep  students  in 
school.  Try  to  visit  all 
the  parents,  but  espe- 
cially those  with  problem 
students. " 

No  response. 

"Parents  gained  confi- 
dence in  the  school  and 
administration. " 

3 

"To  keep  students  in 
school.  Get  parents  to 
cooperate  when  someone 
from  the  school  comes 
to  talk  about  their  chil- 
dren and  ask  for  their 
help. " 

"Yes.  Especially  with 
some  students.  There 
has  been  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  children 
being  sent  home.  " 

"We  are  reaching  kids 
that  would  have  been 
left  alone.  " 

4 

"To  see  to  it  that  stu- 
dents carry  on  with 
work  started  by  other 
agencies. " 

"Students  and  parents 
feel  better  about  school. 
Parents  are  impressed 
that  someone  from  the 
school  is  coming  per- 
sonally to  see  them. " 

"Involving  parents  in 
their  child's  education.  " 

o 


At  the  end  of  tke  Khooi  jear,  HoBte^bool  Cooftll»«of».  »•  oeU  M other 
E8A  fai*.  «re  ••!»<« k»  >•»  ESAJ*  «reelof  to wrtte  »».- 


"My  work  this  year  has  centered  around  chlldrOT  with  »!>«'■** 
problems-emotlonal,  behavioral  and  learning.  1 have 
Relevant  home  situations  to  teachers  so  that  they  can  have  » 
understanding  ot  tholr  students'  needs.  Parental  feelings  *out  the 
child's  progress  and  classroom  adjustmenl  have  also  been  com 
nlcated  to  teachers  and  deans  where  this  Information  con  be 
constructively.  The  parent-teacher  mlsundcrstandtogs  have  teen 
avoided  In  this  manner.  As  the  home-school  coordinator  I h 
ateed  as  a representative  of  the  school  to  communicate  to  the  parent 
the  school's  Interest  and  concern  for  his  child. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  home-school  coordinator  venders 
Is  In  the  area  of  human  relations.  Through  a personal  and  tr  endly  visit, 
parents  are  made  to  feel  the  concern  ot  the  teachers  and  administration. 
Teachers  may  better  understand  their  students  as  individuals  with  spec  al 
needtr  particularly  where  certain  teachers  have  no  experience  with  chd- 
dren  of  backgrounds  different  from  their  own.  " 


II 

’’From  the  day  we  began  work  we  concentrated  our  efforts  on  the 

attendance  problem.  We  found  many  of  the  white  students  ^^^fbei^ng 
mainly  because  they  found  themselves  in  a new  sit  nation- that  of  being 
in  the^minority.  In  this  situation  we  are  dealing  with  lower  class  whi 
Lilies  whose  views  on  education  and  desegregation  are  ^^ong  and 
voiced  openly.  Repeated  visits  to  the  home  have  proved  effec 

many  cases.  Unfortunately,  in  others,  assistance  ^vas  required 

the  truant  officer. 

"One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  job  has  been  to  inform 
members  of  the  faculty  about  the  home  conditions  of  their  students. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  knowledge  of  home  conditions  miable 
a teacher  to  better  reach  a child.  Also,  we  have  been  able  to  inform 
the  parents  of  the  rule,  regulations,  and  goals  of  our  „ „ 

tried  to  encourage  parents  to  take  an  active  part  in  t eir  c i s e 


ERIC 
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in 


**A»  home<»ch€iot  coordlsiatof^  we  have  helped  hi  maintatnlng  conv* 
mttnlciitim  between  the  home  9<Ati  «chool  in  Instances  where  ntudenttf 
have  attendance  problems.  Intcfpratton  problems,  or  other  difficulties 
which  prevent  students  from  making  satisfactory  school  adjustment. 

'’Potential  drop-outs  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  to  come 
to  school.  These  students  have  required  several  follow-up  visits  at 
their  homos  In  an  effort  to  encourage  them  to  attend  and  keep  them 
inspired.  As  an  exainplc: 

A seventh  grade  white  boy,  Ricky,  stayed  out  of  school 
one  and  two  days  a week  because  he  didn't  have  any  friends 
at  school.  He  was  very  unhappy.  His  parents  wanted  to  get 
him  transferred  to  his  predominately  white  school,  where  his 
friends  were.  The  teacher  cooperated  in  helping  Rlckj'  make 
friends.  He's  now  included  in  their  games  and  activities.  He's 
a happier  boy  and  his  attendance  has  Improved  tremendously. 

His  parents  have  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  school." 


IV 

"Although  I've  only  been  working  for  less  than  tvvo  months,  I feel 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  and  good  results  in  general.  The 
different  ways  I feel  I have  helped  so  far  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  seven  homes  I've  visited  where  the  only  problem  was  atten- 
dance, there  were  five  immediate  positive  results  and  a sixth  has  gotten 
better  after  repeated  visits. 

"I  have  helped  ease  racial  tension.  As  an  ejcample:  In  one  case 
a black  boy  was  bothering  a white  girl  on  the  way  home  from  schoool. 

He  was  physically  aggressive  toward  her.  Later,  when  he  shot  her 
with  a BB  gun,  the  girl's  mother  called  the  police.  It  was  thought 
that  the  mother  was  a racist,  complicating  the  situation.  I went  and 
talked  to  the  white  mother.  I explained,  to  her  that  the  boy  was  a 
problem  at  school,  too,  and  that  the  school  could  handle  the  problem 
with  her  cooperation.  She  told  me  her  different  thoughts  about  the 
situation.  In  general,  I explained  to  her  the  school's  position  and 
she  explained  to  me  her  perspective.  It  turned  out  that  she  was  not 
a racist  and  if  I hadn't  gone  to  visit  her,  both  the  school  and  the 
white  mother  would  have  had  a distorted  picture  of  the  problem. 
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"My  main  function  has  been  to  convey  Information  between  the  homo 
and  the  teacher.  I also  have  utilized  ealdlng  community  services  on 
bohaU  of  families  of  children  attending  this  school. 

"Before  visiting  a home.  I contact  the  child's  teacher  » P‘^ 
of  the  child  In  the  classroom;  his  academic  achievement.  Ms  attitude 
?c,Iard  sc^^col  and  the  difficulties  he  encounters  This  I ^ ^ 

paints  and  their  reaction  Is  noted  and  reported  back  to  the  teacher. 

"In  addition.  1 attempt  to  elicit  the  parent's  views  about  the  school 

and  suggestions  for  Improvement.  In  the  f 
this  has  resulted  In  making  the  teacher  aware  of  a child  s neptive 
ri ctlon  to  being  one  of  the  few  white  children  In  an  overwhelmingly 
"ehool.  in  other  Instances,  I have  provided  the  teacher  with 

^formation  about  the 

her  trbltterundersynTLrs’tudenft  underaohlevement  and  absenteeism. 
M all  eaC  I have  gone  back  to  the  home  to  assure  the  parents  of  the 
teacher's  awareness  and  understanding  of  theli  child. 


VI 

one  Home-school  Coordinator’s  Recommendations  for  Durham  City 
Schools: 

" (1)  More  and  different  steps  to  insure  that  each  school  has  an 

effective  and  respected  dean  or  assistant  principal.  Perhaps 
periodic  rotation  among  schools  should  be  considered. 

(2)  A remedial  program  in  all  subject  areas,  in  particular  math 
and  English. 

(3)  An  increased  number  of  special  education  classes  so  that 
more  students  can  participate. 

(4)  More,  and  more  effective,  truant  officers.  Two  officers 

for  the  entire  city  are  simply  not  enough. 
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A drug  muMctor,  tt  Chi*  were  not  po«»ibUt  (of  UiUivtdual 
»ehoo|j>  h£Mp>«  ft  ceAtrat  o(fiC0  coul4  U»  egtabUnhocI^ 

TWf  woj|»M  not  only  provttte  inform  atXon  tor  ichooU  bttt 
could  opofAto  •Imltftrty  to  VoeftliooftI  RchabiUtation  tn 
that  the  coua«elor(0)  would  confer  with  individual  afiudenta 
and  help  oatabliah  a program  for  them. 

(6)  More  support  and  suporvlsion  for  the  teachers  from  a 
central  office  tloslgnod  Just  for  this  purpose.  Orientation 
programs  for  the  individual  schools  could  bo  considered, 
especially  for  the  new  teachers. 

(7)  Additional  training  programs,  similar  to  Industi  \il  Arts, 
for  the  junior  high  student.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
ono  school  where  there  are  so  many  students  who  have 
low  ability  and  are  older  than  the  average  junior  high 
school  student. " 

VII 

"In  our  work,  we  dealt  mainly  with  truants,  potential  drop-outs, 
and  students  with  attendance  problems  for  various  reasons.  In  working 
with  these  students  y:e  found  it  helpful  to  keep  a dally  attendance  record 
for  all  the  students  in  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  an  existing  case 
and  also  to  catch  potential  cases  before  they  become  serious.  We  also 
found  it  helpful  to  participate  in  various  school  activities  including  the 
discipline  and  guidance  committees.  These  actions  were  taken  to  better 
understand  the  workings  of  the  school  and  to  better  understand  the  students. 

"Below  are  listed  some  statistics  from  October  to  May  18,  1971. 

Number  of  cases 52 

Number  of  actual  home  visits 161 

, Nimiber  cf  conferences  and  home  visits 275 

Number  of  cases  on  white  students 14 

(This  is  30  % of  my  case  load.) 

Number  of  referrals  made 54 

Operation  Brealrthrough 2 

United  Church  of  Christ 7 

Health  Department  and/or  the  school  nurse. 4 

Truant  Officer  9 

Guidance  Department 6 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  9 

Cooperative  School 3 

Psychological  evaluation 2 

Salvation  Army  Boys  Club 2 

Therapeutic  Support  Team , 2 

Consultations  with  the  Welfare  Department  on 13  cases 
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taf^eU  M to  the  pro*re*.  »»«  r*.»U.  ol  oor  tev*..l««Uo».  *h«.  U 
concerned  a ntudent  of  thelrn. 

"Atoo  not  avattoble  are  the  number  of  community  contact*  made,  only 
those  contacted.  They  Include; 


The  Inter-Agency  Fonun 
Edgemont  Community  Center 
Edgomont-Few  Gardens  Workshop 
Juvonite  Court 
Y.W.C.A. 

S;fghtrhood  community  Councils  (TTie  presidents  <f  MacDougald  Terrace 
and  Fayetteville  Street  Projects.) 

•'We  were  also  able  to  compile  a Ust  of  reasons  students  stay  out  of 
school.  Some  of  the  more  common  are: 

(1)  Lack  of  proper  clothing  (shoes*  coats,  etc. ) 

(2)  Lack  of  parental  encouragement. 

(3)  Loss  of  interest  in  school  work.  The  school  no  longer 
provided  motivation. 

(4)  Fear  of  a new  and  integrated  situation. 

(5)  inability  to  operate  at  the  level  of  classroom  peers.  ” 


Summary 

Home-school  coor-dinators  aided  desegregation  primarily 
Bir  pupils. 

Most  home-sch.x)l  coordinators  expressed  their  main  job  or  concern  was 
,epSd»ts  in  school  by  foUowingup  on  drop-outs 
.roid^  absentees.  They  saw  this  as  their  primary  benefit  to  education. 
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ttt  40CR#  of  th#  Khool#  wlwtfft  hom^tcbcM^I  ooofdiMtof3  wofktti  tlu^  oHporioocoff 
» great  deal  ol  frictieo  with  prineip^U  aad  deaaa.  One  coordinator  etated  that  the 
prtocipal  felt  tbreateaed  by  the  pretenee  of  a atalf  atenher  who  reported  regularly 
to  the  central  office.  One  coordliiator  atated  that  on  the  ose  hand,  the  job  of  the 
home-achool  eoorchiiator  waa  to  keep  atudenta  off  the  atreeta  and  to  achool  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  deana  were  increaaingly  expelling  atudenta  for  mlaconduot. 
Becauae  the  guidance  counaelor  waa  overworked,  he  waa  unable  to  counsel  atudenta 
to  prevent  expulalon.  The  ’*pupU  peraonnel  team”  of  home-school  coordinator, 
dean  of  atudenta.  and  guidance  counaelor  wore  not  working  In  unison  in  this  achool. 
Each  had  oatabllahed  "territorial  rights”  and  communication  links  between  the 
throe  were  poor. 

Black  parents  were  very  pleased  that  black  home-school  coordinators  were 
working  at  one  school  and  several  commented  that  it  improved  their  attitudes 
toward  the  school.  Central  office  felt  that  when  the  home-school  coordinators 
report  directly  to  the  central  office  and  not  to  a principal,  there  is  a chance  that 
more  changes  can  take  place  in  the  system.  This  is  in  conflict  with  the  team 
operaUon  for  pupil  personnel  services,  but  both  coordinators  and  central  office 
staff  feel  that  until  the  entrenched  ”dean  of  students”  position  is  eliminated  or 
updated  with  new  training  and  skills  that  there  is  not  much  hope  for  successful 
pupil  personnel  services  "team"  operation  at  the  junior  high  level. 

Counselors 


Context,  Activity  Design  and  Process 

Although  there  was  a decrease  in  the  student  enrollment  in  the  1970-71  school 
year  and  the  counseling  load  was  reduced  slightly,  central  administrative  staff 
felt  that  problems  of  desegregation  would  overload  the  counseling  staff  already 
employed.  The  rationale  for  hiring  additional  coimselors  was  twofold:  (1)  decrease 

counselor  workloads,  and  (2)  give  students  the  option  of  relating  to  a counselor 
of  their  own  race. 

The  ESA  Program  description  for  Durham  stated  that  it  planned  to  "add  an 
additional  counselor  at  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  to  provide  a better 
pupil-counselor  ratio  and  to  provide  both  black  and  white  counselors  at  each 
school.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  place  two  additional  counselors  at  two 

elementary  schools  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  problems  of  personal  and  emotional 
nature  before  they  arise. " 

Durham  was  not  able  to  fully  meet  this  goal,  as  funds  were  cut  in  this  area 
by  USOE,  but  they  did  hire  five  additional  guidance  counselors,  providing  each  of 
the  six  junior  high  schools  with  a black  and  white  counselor.  There  were  two 
black  coimselors  and  three  white  counselors  already  employed  in  Durham  who 
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rcc«tv«l  iaUrt#*  from  th«  k«at  fclkool  fcudcet.  To  moot  tho  foot  ol  proirtdias  • 
black  aod  a wkito  coaBOoitatf  team  for  cacb  junfor  kigk  icbool  ia  Dtrkam,  throo 
blacks  and  two  whttoa  wore  hired  aa  couaaolort  wttb  ESA  foado. 

Outputs 

Id  May  1971,  a biiol  RMC  questionnaire  was  given  to  all  ten  counselors  In 
Durham  although  only  five  were  hired  with  ESA  funds.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  some  differoncos  In  the  counseling  approaches  of  ESA  and  non* 
ESA  counselors  as  a result  of  desegregation. 

In  the  uourse  of  the  questionnaire,  respondents  were  asked  about  their  duties, 
the  requests  made  of  them,  their  role  In  desegregation,  school  problems,  and 
their  feelings  about  the  climate  at  each  of  their  respective  schools.  Table  F-2 
summarizes  their  responses. 

Several  "open-ended"  questions  were  also  asked  of  all  counselors.  Below 
are  tholr  responses  to  the  more  relevant  questions. 

Q.  If  you  could  do  anything  you  wanted,  what  would  you  do  to  make  your  work 

more  effective? 

Responses  from  ESA  Coimselors; 

• Have  not  had  an  opportunit3'^  to  use  my  own  ideas.  Would  give 
test  and  have  guidance  clubs.  Use  group  guidance  with  eighth 
graders  and  more  individual  counseling.  Don’t  feel  that 
guidance  counselors  should  be  meting  out  discipline. 

• Would  like  less  influence  from  administration.  I would  set 
set  up  a testing  program.  The  dean  of  students  handles  some 
problems  without  telling  the  counselors  and  I feel  that  we 
could  handle  some  of  them  better. 

• Install  our  own  telephone.  Have  more  group  sessions  next 
year;  more  communit3'  involvement. 

• I wish  I was  in  a position  to  meet  the  "normal"  needs  of 
every  student.  We  don’t  have  the  time. 

• Counsel  the  teachers.  If  a teacher  has  direct  information 
about  students  she  can  pay  better  attention  to  tliem. 
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• Increase  testiim;  precrsim.  Institute  personality  an<i  achievement 
tests  for  eighth  graders. 

e Eliminate  counseiors  havii^  responsibility  for  homo  rooms, 
bathroom  duty.  Blacks  resent  white  authority*  Need  full 
time  secretary.  Begin  orientation  to  Junior  high  school  at 
the  sixth  grade  level.  Need  facilities  for  group  guidance 
sessions.  Change  superintendent’s  viewpoint  of  gxiidance. 

Add  weeks  at  beginning  and  end  of  school  year  for  planning 
and  consultation' with  students.  Update  record  keeping  system. 

s Have  a private  office  away  from  administration. 

• Eliminate  some  of  the  paper  work.  I^end  more  time  in  direct 
pupil  contact.  More  group  sessions,  let  children  have  a 
’’planning  period”  to  discuss  their  problems.  Let  seventh 
graders  discuss  some  of  the  physical  changes  that  they 

are  experiencing. 

• More  group  counseling  so  tliat  a greater  number  of  students 
can  be  reached. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  some  of  the  effects  or  results  of  3'our  work  this  year? 

Responses  from  ESA  Counselors; 

• Rewards  are  few.  Helped  some  students  raise  F grade  to  B grade. 

• Smoother  functioning  of  school,  racially;  more  establishment  of 
rapport  with  faculty. 

• I've  been' identified  by  blacks  as  beipg  here  to  make  their  adjust- 
ment easie?'.  I have  had  some  exchanges  with  whites  but  few 
have  accepted  me. 

f Black  students  respect  me  as  a counselor  and  the  faculty  has 
respect  for  me  also. 

• Some  students,  who  were  unhappy  in  tlie  beginning  seem  to  be 
well  adjusted  now.  Students  discuss  their  home  problems  with 
me.  Have  helped  one  student  to  get  a scholarship. 

Responses  from  Non- ESA  Counselors; 

• Created  a good  understanding.  Improved  racial  climate  by 
group  guidance  sessions. 
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• Students  improved  in  tlieir  academic  work;  attitudes  toward 
teachers  and  parents  have  improved.  Have  seen  more 
change  in  students  this  year  than  ever  before.  Discovered 
that  black  kids  are  "just  kids.  ” 

• Helping  kids  being  self  sufficient  and  responsible.  Com- 
municated the  fact  tliat  I like  people  to  everybody. 

• Had  effective  sex  education  and  drug  education  program. 

• Seen  social  improvement  and  academic  improvement  in 
some  students.  Faculty  worked  with  ur>  more  this  year. 

on  the  whole,  there  was  quite  a bit  of  difference  in  the  way  ESA  counselors 
and  Non-ESA  counselors  responded  to  the  questionnaire,  but  RMC  feels  that  t e 
data  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  because  of  desegregation  the  ESA  counselors 
approachilcounsellng  differently  than  Non-ESA  counselors.  The  data  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  Non- ESA  counselors  were  better  prepared  (e.  g. , four  out  of  five 
were  certified  as  counselors  as  opposed  to  only  two  out  of  five  for  the  ESA 
counselors),  had  more  realistic  concepts  about  the  role  they  were  to  play  in  this 
first  year  of  desegregation  and  were  more  likely  to  modify  their  attitudes  than 
were  the  ESA  counselors.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  ESA  counselors  were 
not  doing  a creditable  job,  but  rather,  as  a first-year  effort,  their  activities 
were  surpassed  by  the  more  experienced  non-ESA  counselors. 

Some  of  the  ESA  counselors  had  recently  been  teachers,  but  their  classroom 
experiences  were  often  not  enough  to  sustain  them  through  periods  of  crisis. 

As  a result,  the  deans  and  the  experienced  counselors  often  took  responsibility 
for  the  more  difficult  cases  and  left  the  ESA  counselor  with  the  paper  work  or 
the  less  demanding  counseUng  tasks.  Several  ESA  counselors  felt  they  ^d  not 
meet  the  personal  goals  they  had  set  for  themselves  this  year  or  the  goals  which 
had  been  established  for  them  by  administrators. 


Counselors  also  filed  evaluation  reports  at  year’s  end  describing  their 
activities  during  the  school  year  and  some  recommendations  for  next  year. 
Below  are  excerpts  from  some  of  those  evaluation  reports. 
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"This  is  written  in  response  to  your  request  for  information  that 
might  help  substantiate  the  value  of  having  ESA  counselors  this  year 
as  well  as  again  next  year.  ... 

". . . Carr  is  the  smallest  school  to  have  two  counselors,  but  it^s 
also  the  school  with  the  highest  percentage  (surely,  I would  think)  of 
its  students  needing  help  from  supportive  personnel  if  their  school 
experience  is  to  be  successful.  It's  a school  with  a smaller  percen- 
tage of  its  students  receiving  the  traditional  middle-class  endorse- 
ment for  education.  • Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  factors 
other  than  size  of  school  enrollment  important  in  determining  the 
number  of  counselors  needed. 

"The  most  important  consideration,  I feel,  for  my  position  being 
continued  is  the  time  that  the  school  has  been  able  to  provide  in 
meeting  the  developmental  needs  of  our  students.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  two  other  junior  high  schools  to  find  that  the  counseling 
center  was  involved  in  crisis  situations  almost  exclusively;  for 
example,  pregnancies,  drug  experimentors,  extremes  in  behavior 
(extroverted  behavior  always  commanding  more  attention  than  with- 
drawn behavior).  Most  counselors  I've  known,  due  to  lack  of  time 
and  over  time  due  to  the  role  they've  become  accustomed  to  playing, 
adapt  a philosophy  that  their  job  is  crisis  oriented.  I consider  it 
fortunate  that  I've  not  had  to  adapt  to  this  pattern  due  to  the  time 
that's  available  with  two  counselors  and  400  students  plus  the  fact 
that  the  other  counselor,  having  been  at  the  school  for  years  before 
I arrived,  had  become  accustomed  by  necessity  to  dealing  with  crises. 
My  differing  experiences  have  led  me  to  a philosophy  that  stresses  a 
developmental  rather  than  a remedial  role.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
crises  must  go  unresolved,  but  rather  that  whenever  there  is  no 
crisis  to  meet,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 

"Regarding  the  process  of  integration,  there  is  much  evidence 
to  suggest  that  having  a black  and  a white  counselor  available  has 
soothed  many  situations  that  could  have  erupted.  Many  of  the  twenty 
percent  of  our  student  body  with  whom  I w'orked  at  Brogden  last  year 
have  come  to  me  when  they  felt  differences  of  opinion  with  other  stu- 
dents at  Carr.  -Specifically,  my  first  contact  with  students  upon 
arriving  was  with  cheerleaders  who  felt  that  they  couldn't  learn  and 
perform  cheers  as  they  had  been  performed  at  previously  all- Black 
schools.  Conflicts  had  developed  within  the  squad  as  well  as  in  chorus 
and  other  areas.  However,  it  has  been  only  in  these  more  extra- 
curricular Interests  and  their  resulting  conflicts  that  students  have 
made  a racial  distinction  between  the  two  counselors.  It  has  been 
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necessary  for  concessir>ns  to  be  made  and  racial  differences  to  be 
de-emphasized  at  such  times  of  coj^iflict  among  the  students.  On 
such  occasions,  tensions  were  relieved  by  group  guidance  for  groups 
of  students  with  conflicts;  these  were  successful,  I feel,  because 
there  were  both  a white  and  black  counselor  available  to  the  group 
involved  at  these  times. 

"There  are  numerous  examples  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
races.  For  example,  white  students,  especially  girls,  mistook 
boastful,  bullying  language  directed  at  them  as  threats.  When  helped 
to  understand  that  for  the  most  part  this  was  simply  another  pattern 
of  language,  fears  that  were  very  real  were  alleviated.  In  dealing 
with  these  iiBtances  it's  been,  I believe,  also  my  duty  to  understand 
the  environment  of  many  of  our  students  but  to  somehow  help  lift  their 
behavior  and  language  to  more  acceptable  standards  rather  than  to  exci'ise 
it  and  condone  it  because  it  had  explanation.  This  is  a rather  ticklish 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  counseling  center,  but  in  my  estimation 
this  can  be  most  effectively  dealt  with  here  rather  than  in  t'le  deans' 
offices  through  discipline.  As  with  most  things,  there  is  a right  and 
wrong  way  to  go  about  it.  When  students  know  you  like  them,  they  are 
not  resentful  of  help  that  is  sincere.  " 


II 

"This  resume  begins  with  the  completion  of  orientation  week,  which 
included  helping  the  black  students  adjust  to  integrated  schools  and 
white  teachers.  During  this  period  some  home  visits  were  made  in 
homes  where  students  had  not  made  the  proper  adjustment  successfully, 
(e.g. ) One  student  with  whom  I had  worked  with  prior  to  now  that  I 
knew  could  do  his  academic  work  as  a B student  was  refusing  to  do  any 
work  in  certain  classes,  and  had  stated  to  me  at  one  time  when  called 
into  the  office  that  "He  knew  the  test,  could  have  passed  the  test,  but 
refused  to  take  the  test  because  the  teacher  did  not  like  him  and  was 
always  against  him. " This  I felt  was  a false  statement.  A few  sessions 
of  counseling  the  student  and  home  visitations,  the  student  has  now 
improved  in  attitude  and  academic  work.  This  also  led  at  times  to  inter 
preting  special  problems  and  needs  bJ  black  students  to  white  teachers. 
Counseling  girls  about  personal  problems,  marriage,  school,  and  family 
into  solve  these  problems  along  with  sex  education,  film  strips  were 
shown  and  movies.  A class  was  taught  at  the  third  period  each  day  for 
seven  weeks." 


- m 


Ill 


"Mobility  of  our  student  population  has  accelerated  tremendously 
the  past  year.  Growth  of  the  student  numbers  has  slackened  to  some 
degree,  many  students  moved  out  of  the  district, 

"The  widely  varying  educational  background  these  youngsters  have 
experienced,  makes  it  difficult  in  making  an  ovej  all  adjustment  to 
their  Junior  High  School.  Language  barriers  in  some  cases  have 
made  assimilation  even  more  difficult.  Some  of  our  students  are 
youngsters  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents.  Rather  they  have  been 
sent  here  for  various  reasons  to  live  with  relatives,  and  more  often 
with  friends, 

"It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  concerned  influences  of  parents  or 
adult  supervision  either  misdirected  or  minimized. 

"A  significant  aspect  of  our  approach  was  directed  at  integrating 
school  and  community  resources  on  behalf  of  the  black  students.  The 
administrative  thrust  focused  on  systematically  opening  channels  of 
communication  so  as  to  sensitize  the  subgroups  within  our  commui.ity 
to  the  necessity  for  complementary  approach, 

"The  involvement  of  parents  were  also  needed.  Some  of  the  parents, 
as  well  as  students,  had  attended  the  Malcolm  X Free  University,  and 
had  been  indoctrinated  by  their  teachers,  whose  values  were  different. 
Parents  and  students  experience  a degree  of  disorientation  different 
from  the  average  person, 

"Everyday  counseling  was  used  to  help  the  people  and  students  to 
understand  the  whole  history  of  Malcolm  X,  This  has  helped  a lot  to 
help  the  student  make  adjustment  after  moving  into  a totally  new  school 
and  community  environment, " 

Summary 

From  reading  the  year  end  evaluation  reports  of  counselors,  several  points 
emerge: 

• the  concept  of  a black-white  counseling  team  in  the  junior  high- 
high  schools  was  accepted  and  supported  by  both  the  new  and  the 
established  counselors; 

• problems  this  year  due  to  desegregation  warranted  the  use 
of  additional  counseling  personnel;  and 

• even  though  ESA  counselors  were  less  experienced  than  the 
established  counselors,  they  felt  they  had  made  some  changes 
in  individual  school  environments. 
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RESPONSES  OF  COUNSELORS  TO  RMC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Questionnaire  Summarieo 

A..  oo».»tor.  lnto>dew.<.  -»Ud  «.=*  »“  *»  “““> 
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When  asked  which  acUviUos  they  apeol  the  moat  time  on  this  year,  lespondonts  replied. 


KSA  Counselors 
(N=5) 

First  Choice  Personal  and  Social  Counseling  (N=5) 


Nnn-KSA  Counselors 
(N=5) 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling 
Working  with  groups  of  students 
Vocational  and  Career  Counseling 


(N=3) 

(N=l) 

(N=l) 


Second  Choice 


Vocational  and  Career  Counseling  (N=3) 
Educational  Counseling  (N=*l) 

Discipline  and  Behavior  Counseling  (N=l) 


Third  Choice 


Vocational  and  Career  Counseling  (N=l) 

Students  Records  (^^1) 

Testing  Students 

Working  with  groups  of  students  (N=l) 

Human  Relations  Work  (N=*l) 


Vocational  and  Social  Counseling 
Educational  Couascling 
Student  Testing 

Educational  Counseling 
Vocational  and  Career  Counseling 
Crisis  Counseling 
In-Service  Training 


Q.  What  Is  the  most  common  request  you  receive  from  wdilte  students? 
A,  T-’.SA  Counselors 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling  (N=3) 

Educational  Counseling  (N=l) 

Listen  to  Grievances 


Non -ESA  Counselors 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling 
Listen  to  Grievances 


Q.  What  Is  the  most  common  request  you  receive  from  Wack  students  ? 
KflA  Coimselors 

Educational  Counseling  (N=3) 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling  (N=l) 

Listen  to  Grievances  (N=^) 


Non- ESA  Counselors 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling 
Listen  to  Grievances 


(N=2) 

(N=2) 

(N=2) 

(N=2) 

(N=l) 

(N=l) 

(N=l) 


(N=4)  I 
(N=l) 


1 


(N=3) 

(N=2) 


Q.  What  requests  have  teachers  made  for  your  ass»t^ce  this  school  year  ? 


A. 


RSA  Counselors 
Ways  to  help  children . 


Non- ESA  Counselors 

Ways  to  help  children. 

Ways  to  deal  with  discipline  problems. 


Q.  What  la  the  moat  traquent  lype  ol  oohaaellng  aervlee  that  bUeta  have  received  thl.  aeheol  year? 

Non- ESA  Counselors 

EflA  Counselors 


Personal  and  Social  Counseling  (1^4) 

Educational  Counseling  (N-1) 


Personal  and  Social  Counseling 
Educational  Counseling 


Q. 


A. 


What  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  counseling  ser/ice 


that  whites  have  received  this  school  year? 


ESA  Counselors 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling  (N=4) 

Educational  Counseling  (N=l) 


Non- ESA  Counselors 

Personal  and  Social  Counseling 
Educational  Counseling 
Vocational  and  Career  Counseling 


(N=2) 

(N=2) 

(N=l) 


(N=3) 

(N-1) 

(N=l) 


1^6 
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Q. 


A. 


with  which  race  or  ethnic  group  do  you  find  yourself  working  with 

most  often  this  school  year  and  to  what  do 

you  attribute  this? 

. ESA  Counselors 

Non- ESA  Counselors 

Black 

(N=3) 

Black 

White 

Work  about  the  same  with 

White 

Work  about  the  same  with  all  groups 

all  groups 

Comments;  ESA  Counselors 


Non-ESA  Counselors 


(N=2) 

(N=l) 

(N=2) 


• So  few  wliites  here. 

• Can  relate  to  black  students. 

• 70  percent  of  my  work  Is  with  blacks, 
but  I give  as  much  as  I can  to  whites. 

iv  I question  my  acceptance  by  blacks. 

• Frlendllneps  that  you  show. 


• Whites  and  blacks  come  in  about  the  same. 

• Two  thirds  of  the  student  body  is  white. 

• 70  percent  of  the  school  is  black. 

• Blacks  relay  on  the  counselor  since 
was  previously  an  all  white  school. 

• No  comment. 


Q.  This  school  year,  have  you  been  Involved  In  resolving  racial  conflict  or  reducing  tension  In  any  way  In  this  school? 


A.  ESA  Counselors 

Yes 


(N=6) 


Non-ESA  Counselors 

(N=4) 
(N=l) 


Yes 

No 


Q.  What  have  you  done  to  reduce  tension  or  resolve  conflict? 

A.  Comments;  ESA  Counselor 

• I have  done  very  little  because  the  deans 
Imndle  racial  problems. 

• Talked  to  the  students  Involved. 

• Have  rap  or  hassel  session  in  outer 
offlc'j  and  students  at  times  were  ready 

to  battle  it  out.  Open  the  floor  to  hear  each  side. 

• We  Irnd  a basketball  game— black  hit  a white 
girl;  principal  suspended  him.  Students  (all) 
dldnU  think  it  was  fair.  I talked  with  students. 

• I can  nip  a lot  of  things  in  the  bud  right  here 
in  the  office;  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
major  flare-ups  and  try  to  smother  them 

in  the  office. 


Non- ESA  Counselors 

• Get  them  together  and  let  them  talk 
it  over. 

• I worked  on  only  one  incident.  Black  and 
white  girls;  interviewed  them  and  their 
friends.  Also  talked  to  teachers  and  told 
them  to  look  for  the  good. 

• Joint  conferences  for  kids  getting  ready 
to  fight  or  over  name  calling;  primarily . 
through  private  counseling. 

• Through  discussions— mainly  with  girls. 
Try  to  got  students  to  understand  each 
other.  Head  off  conflict. 


Q.  How  has  working  in  a desegregated  environment  ohangod  the  way  you  counsel  students? 


A.  Comments;  ESA  Counselors 

• Not  at  all. 

• This  is  my  first  year  as  a counselor. 

• No  change. 

• I have  not  been  a counselor  before. 

• No  change. 


Non- ESA  Counselors 

• I have  not  changed  my  techniques. 

6 No  change. 

• I have  changed  my  attitude  about  black  students 
for  the  better. 

• Never  been  in  anything  but  a desegregated 
environment. 

• No  comment. 


Problems  As  Perceived  bv  Counselor^* 

ESA  and  Non- ESA  counselors  alike  felt  that  the  foUowlng  problems  ocourred  regularly  this  year  at  their  schools: 

(1)  Parents  often  come  to  the  school  or  called  about  problems  their  children  were  having  or  with  complaints 
about  the  school. 

(2)  The  tacidty  often  Indicated  tnat  they  felt  unoomfortable  with  the  wide  range  of  student  abilities . 

(3)  The  faculty  often  Indicated  that  the  student-teacher  ratio  was  too  high. 

ESA  counselors  felt  that  the  following  contributed  somewhat  to  school  problems: 

(1)  Overorowding. 

(2)  Polarization  of  student  bod|y. 

(3)  Use  of  drugs. 

(4)  Inadequate  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 

(5)  Bussing.  ■*  ^ 
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Nbn-ESA  Counselors  felt  that  the  following  contributed  somewhat  to  school  problems! 

(1)  Inadequate  school  facilities. 

(2)  Inadequate  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 

(3)  Lose  of  school  spirit. 

(4)  Decrease  in  student  Involvement. 


Q. 

How  would  you  rate  this  school  today,  in  terms 

of  how  well  students  of  different  races  interact? 

A. 

ESA  Counselors 

Non- ESA  Counselors 

Poor 



Poor 

Fair 

— 

Fair 

Good 

(lf=4) 

Good 

Excellent 

(1^=1) 

Excellent 

Q. 

How  would  you  have  rated  this  school  last  S^tember  in  terms 

of  how  well  students  of  different  races  interact  ? 

A. 

ESA  Counselors 

Non-ESA  Counselors 

Poor 

(N=l) 

Poor 

Fair 

(lf=2) 

Fair 

Good 

(lf=2) 

Good 

Excellent 

— 

Excellent 

Q. 

Thinking  of  next  year,  how  well  do  you  think  students  of  different  races  will  interact  in  September  of  1971  ? 

A. 

ESA  Counselors 

Non-ESA  Coimselors 

Worse  than  tills  school  year. 

— 

Worse  than  this  school  year. 

About  the  same  as  this  school  year  (1^4) 

About  the  same  as  this  school  year. 

Better  than  this  school  year. 

(H=l) 

Better  than  this  school  year. 

Q. 

How  mapy  years  have  you  worked  in  an  educational  setting  where  at  least  10%  of  the  students  were  from  a 

minority  group  ? 

A. 

ESA  Counselors 

Non- ESA  Counselors 

Less  than  one  year. 

Less  than  one  year. 

One  to  two  years. 

One  to  two  years. 

Three  to  four  years. 

Three  to  four  years. 

Five  to  ten  years. 

— 

Five  to  ten  years. 

More  than  fifteen  years. 

(N=l) 

More  than  fifteen  years. 

Q. 

Are  you  certified  by  this  state  as  a counselor  ? 

A. 

ESA  Counselors 

Non- ESA  Counselors 

Yes 

(N=2) 

Yes 

No 

(lf=3) 

No 
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(N=l) 

(N=3) 

(N=l) 


(N=l) 

(N=2) 

(N=l) 

(N=l) 


(N=3) 

(N=2) 


(N=l) 


(N=2) 

(N=2) 


(N=4) 

(N=l) 


SBUi 


CurTiculum  Bevislon 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

Durham  school  administrators  knew  that  because  of  desegregation  the 
community  and  older  secondary  students  would  want  more  relevant  material  in 
the  curriculum  than  that  cui  rently  being  offered.  There  was  some  discussion 
before  writing  the  proposal,  students  as  well  as  teachers  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  revision  plans.  The  options  finally  settled  in  was  to  have  bi-racial 
teams  of  teachers  review  existing  mateiials  and  hand  tailor  materials  to  the 
needs  of  Durham  students. 

The  ESA  program  plan  for  Durham  stated:  "We  plan  for  a curriculum  revision 
in  grades  K through  12,  This  revision  will  offer  three  basic  changes: 

(1)  multi-level  and  multi-ethnic  approach  to  better  serve  the 
heterogenous  grouping  of  our  current  classes; 

(2)  incorporate  in  our  curriculum  the  contribution  to  history 
and  the  arts  of  various  minority  groups,  and 

(3)  include  drug  abuse  information  at  all  levels. 

This  study  and  revision  will  be  accomplished  by  committees  of  teachers  developing 
such  a curriculum  during  school  hours  and  after  hours. " 

Activity  Process 

Durham  teachers  did  undertake  to  write  new  curricula  and  curriculum  guides 
for  use  by  their  peers  and  they  did  receive  stipends  for  the  time  spent. 

Teachers  were  chosen  by  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  and  the 
Director  of  Secondary  Education  to  work  on  the  committees.  There  were  four 
committees  at  the  elementary  level:  three  committees  for  minority  studies 
and  one  committee  for  drug  abuse,  and  at  the  secondary  level  one  committee 
on  black  studies.  Teachers  began  work  in  October  and  the  elementary  teachers 
completed  their  curriculum  package  by  May  1971.  The  secondary  committee 
finished  earlier  in  the  school  year,  but  neither  group  implemented  the  revisions. 
The  individuals  who  worked  on  the  elementary  level  stated  that  if  the  hours  they 
spent  during  the  year  had  been  spent  continuously,  they  would  have  worked  about 
a month  on  curriculum  revision  (i.  e. , 22  eight-hour  days).  When  interviewed, 
the  elementary  committees  listed  these  as  their  most  pressing  problems  they 
encountered: 
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• finding  relevant  materials, 

• sixth  grade  teachers  not  sure  how  to  incorporate  the  materials 
in  the  classroom, 

's  difficulty  in  finding  resource  material  that  is  oriented  to  the 
elementary  student, 

c not  enough  guidelines  or  directions  from  central  administration, 
and 

• unclear  or  unspecified  goals  and  objectives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Teachers  who  worked  on  the  curriculum  revision  at  the  elementary  level 
felt  they  had  been  thrown  into  the  job  of  writing  new  curricula  with  very  little 
experience  or  preparation.  They  had  each  received  letters  or  phone  calls 
telling  them  they  had  been  appointed  to  a committee  for  curriculum  revision  and 
that  they  would  receive  stipends  for  the  time  spent.  They  spent  the  first  few 
months  reading  materials  that  the  central  administration  had  offered  and 
researching  materials  on  their  own.  They  admitted  to  floundering  around 
trying  to  find  an  approach  to  lake  in  rewriting  or  revising  curricula. 

When  asked  what  they  had  learned  from  this  year's  experience,  they  replied: 
"Among  those  working  on  the  committees  there  was  better  communication  that 
with  other  teachers  on  the  staff.  We  were  able  to  share  ideas  about  teaching  and 
other  areas."  "Learned  some  new  sources  of  information  and  heard  some  new 
ideas.  " "Mastered  some  research  techniques  and  learned  new  ways  to  teach 
research  techniques  to  sixth  graders.  " 

After  the  school  year  had  come  to  a close,  EMC  arranged  for  a black  studies 
curriculum  specialist.  Miss  Carolyn  Dorsey,  from  the  Institute  of  African  Americ 
Affairs  at  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  to  visit  Durham  and  review  the 
curriculum  materials  that  all  the  curriculum  committees  had  worked  on  and  to 
interview  participants  who  worked  on  those  committees.  Below  is  her  report,  on 
the  Durham  curriculum  revision  activity. 

"In  the  ’Application  for  Emergency  School  Assistance'  submitted  by 
the  Durham  City  Schools,  the  sections  regarding  curriculum  concerns 
simply  state  *that  there  was  not  adequate  provision  for  multi-level  and 
multi-ethnic  instruction,  minority  races  history  and  culture  and  drug 
abuse  information. ' And  the  need  was  for  'curriculum  revision  com- 
mittees for  K-12  and  multi-media  materials  based  on  reports  of 
committees. ' And  that  ’this  study  and  revision  will  be  accomplished 
by  committees  of  teachers  developing  such  a curriculum  during  school 
hours  and  after  hours. ' 


"During  the  visit  I made  to  Durham,  I did  see  and  read  proposed 
revised  curriculum  plans  as  well  as  interview  some  of  the  individuals 
who  had  helped  design  these  plans.  Thus,  the  Durham  schools  have 
made  a start  in  redesigning  the  curriculum  and  have  met  the  program 
goals  which  are  minimal  and  say  nothing  about  implementation. 

"My  reasons  for  feeling  that  a total  commitment  was  not  evident 
are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  one  person  on  either  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  who  has  curriculum  revision  as  his  or  her 
sole  responsibility.  This  means  that  persons  with  other 
responsibilities  have  to  "fit  it  in."  Curriculum  revision 
is  too  important  a factor  for  this.  For  example,  the 
Secondary  Supervisor  was  very  highly  spoken  of  and  it 
was  felt  that  his  interest  and  sincerity  were  genuine  but 
he  was  too  busy  to  give  the  kind  of  attention  needed. 

Secondly,  the  ladies  working  with  the  elementary  curri- 
culum pointed  out  that  they  were  unable  to  give  the  work 
what  they  should  working  during  the  evenings;  they  had 
their  home  responsibilities  after  their  day  at  their  respec- 
tive schools.  Note:  The  proposal  stated  that  the  com- 
mittees would  be  working  "during  school  hours"  as  well 
as  after’.  There  is  a rule  that  they  cannot  engage  in  such 
activities  during  the  school  day.  They  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  fruitful  to  have  the  work  done  during  a three, 
or  whatever  it  takes,  week  stretch  during  the  summer 
recess  where  undivided  attention  could  be  given. 

2.  My  second  reason  is  some^^^hat  tied  in  with  the  first.  The 
elementary  group,  in  particular,  did  not  have  in  mind  clear 
and  concise  objectives  and  felt  they  should  have  been  more 
clearly  defined  "all  down  the  line. " A cui  riculum  coordina- 
tor, as  suggested  above,  could  provide  this  direction. 

Without  it,  the  work  is  sure  to  suffer. 

3.  The  elementary  group  seemed  satisfied  with  the  resource 
materials  tliat  had  been  provided  but  the  secondary  group 
was  not.  Evidently,  they  had  not  been  given  funds  to  pur- 
chase books  in  order  to  establish  a resource  library  for 
black  studies.  There  is  an  overabundance  of  materials  now 
coming  out  on  the  market  as  the  various  publishers  take 
advantage  of  this  new  market.  Before  a committee  can  make 
wise  decisions  as  to  what  to  incorporate,  there  must  be  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  books  and  multi-media  materials. 

If  there  is  not  an  adequate  book  store  in  the  city  or  on  one  of 


the  campuses  near  by,  the  system  will  have  to  establish  one 
at  the  Board  or  send  a committee  member  to  a location  where 
one  <ias  been  established.  A coordinator  could  be  responsible 
for  collecting  information  cn  the  books  and  multi-media 
materials  and  setting  up  a library.  T-.Iany  books  could  be 
obtained  free  simply  by  requesting  inspection  or  examination 
copies~but  someone  needs  to  be  assigned  the  responsibility.  It 
could  be  done  by  a Board  secretary  once  she  was  provided  with  a 
list  of  the  publishers  and  the  producers  of  multi-media  materials. 
These  lists  are  available  in  the  various  professional  journals. 

4.  Another  serious  problem  that  the  Durham  secondary  schools  are 
going  to  have  to  work  out  is  that  a rule  has  been  established  that  a 
black  studies  class  cannot  be  conducted  unless  a certain  numl3er  of 
white  students  enroll  in  the  respective  elective  classes!  I can  see 
this  as  a disadvantage  for  the  black  students  who  desire  black 
studies  classes  and  can  see  how  it  could  work  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  black  studies  classes  in  some  of  the  schools.  It  is  a ques- 
tion that  has  arisen  througho'it  the  nation  and  I feel  such  a 
requirement  is  unfair  when  black  studies  classes  are  elective. 

In  fact,  there  should  be  either  a require  .1  black  studies  class  on 
the  secondary  level  or  a guarantee  that  there  will  be  black  studies 
and  other  minority  inputs  into  the  other  course  offerings,  where 
applic:  ble. 

5.  A teacher  worlcshop  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1971  where  inte- 
gration and  its  problems  will  be  discussed.  This  worlcshop, 
however,  is  not  compulsory.  It  Is  voluntary,  plus  limited.  Too 
many  who  need  to  participate  in  such  discussions  as  those  on 
teacher  attitude  s,  the  new  curriculum  and  how  to  implement  it, 
teaching  strategies,  etc.  will  not  be  in  attendance. 

6.  There  was  no  communication  between  the  elementary  curriculum 
revisers  and  those  on  the  secondary  level. 

"There  are  problems  that  arise  due  to  the  relationships  of  local 
systems  with  the  state  system  that  need  to  be  looked  at  when  proposals 
are  submitted. _ For  example,  the  seventh  grade  committee,  which 
developed  a plan  for  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  that  will  be 
required  by  all  seventh  graders  and  which  will  be  in  effect  in  the  fall 
of  1971,  is  unhappy  with  the  text  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  for 
use.  There  should  be  a change  in  this  kind  of  a relationship  when  new 
curriculum  projects  are  undertaken  on  a local  level  or  funds  should  be 
provided  under  the  special  federal  funds  given  on  that  local  level  or  the 
local  system  should  provide  the  funds  for  the  text  considered  most 
effective  by  the  committee  writing  the  revision. 


’’Sensitivities  need  to  be  discus;  ?d  with  some  local  community 
leaders.  Such  statements  as  the  following  appeared  in  the  curriculum 
revisions;  "The  natives  are  very  jolly  people."  and  "Dancing  comes 
natural  to  the  natives.  "Ill 

"Because  of  these  kinds  of  concerns  and  others,  the  new  curricula, 
when  ready  for  implementation,  should  be  presented  to  the  teachers 
involved  by  those  who  worked  on  them  in  some  form  of  worlcshop  or  in- 
service  training.  They  should  not  be  simply  sent  out  cold  in  the  school 
mail  for  the  teacher  to  implement  but  an  assembled  group  should  discuss 
them,  teaching  strategies,  phrases,  words  and  the  like  to  be  avoided, 
etc. 

"A  good  suggestion  raised  during  the  interviews  was  that  there  was 
a duplication  of  efforts  that  was  wasteful.  It  was  suggested  that  a central 
agency  be  established  either  on  a state,  regional,  or  national  level  where 
the  systems  which  are  working  on  this  problem  could  place  on  file  a 
report  on  their  experiments  which  would  in  turn  be  shared  with  others 
faced  with  similar  problems  and  engaged  in  similar  projects. 

"I  suggested  that!  some  of  this  work  and  research  was  being  written 
up  in  the  professional  journals  and  they  could  read  from  these.  But  once 
again,  a busy  teacher  does  not  have  time  to  scout  for  those.  A central 
agency  or  a local  librarian  or  a college  student  could  be  given  the  task 
of  writing  a bibliography  on  these  articles  and  seeing  that  it  is  sent  out 
to  the  local  teachers  for  their  use  as  they  see  fit. 

" In  fact,  ties  could  be  established  with  the  local  universities  and 
student- scholars  could  help  the  local  system  in  many  ways;  one  in 
particular  would  be  seeking  out  information  on  the  role  of  contributions 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the  development  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina." 

Summary 

• In  Durham  City  schools,  curriculum  revision  has  a low 
priority. 

• Curriculum  revision  has  been  superficial  on  the  elementary 
level;  the  curriculum  package  needs  much  more  work  to  make 
it  an  effective  teaching  tool. 

• Those  on  the  secondary  level  appear  more  deeply  committed, 
hard  working,  and  very  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  committment 
on  the  part  of  central  administration. 
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Teacher  Preparation 


Before  ESA  funds  were  granted  to  Durham,  teachers  had  been  attending  some 
inservice  programs.  ESAP  provided  a continuity  in  those  programs  and  increased 
the  number  of  teachers  who  could  participate. 

About  25  percent  of  the  total  ESA  budget  for  Durham  was  spent  on  teacher 
preparation.  The  bulk  of  the  monies  was  to  be  spent  on  a summer  workshop 
(this  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section).  During  the  school  year,  ESA 
monies  paid  stipends  to  teachers  and  financed  several  observation  trips  for 
teachers  and  principals.  The  activities  during  the  school  year  that  can  be 
classified  under  the  heading  of  teacher  preparation  include; 

• human  relations  workshops, 

• inservice  programs, 

• observation  trips  to  view  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  in 
other  systems,  and 

• teacher  aides. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a series  of  workshops  were  held  at  21  out 
of  24  Durham  City  schools.  Almost  all  of  the  workshops  were  conducted  by  the 
Educational  Leadership  and  Human  Belations  Center,  from  Saint  Augustine’s 
College  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  They  were  held  after  school  hours  and 
usually  included  a meal  prepared  by  the  school  staff.  Participants  received  a 
$3.00  an  hour  stipend  for  attending.  Attendance  was  not  compulsory  but  most 
school  staff  did  attend.  The  bulk  of  the  meetings  were  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  ' 

• an  introduction  from  a central  administration  officer, 

• a guest  speaker  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  for  a particular  school, 

• introductionpf  consultants  and  resource  groups, 

• breaking  up  into  small  discussion  groups,  and 

• returning  to  one  big  group  to  tie  up  what  had  been  learned. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  these  human  relations  workshops  was  twofold; 

(1)  to  permit  teachers  in  a given  school  to  freely  discuss  problems 

they  might  have  within  their  peer  grpiip,  iand  y ^ ^ 

(2)  to  discuss  the  problems  that  teachers  may  have  with  students. 


The  overriding  goal  was  to  permit  staff,  many  who  were  working  in  a true  desegre- 
gated environment  for  the  first  time,  to  discuss  problems  they  were  having  or 
problems  they  anticipated. 

Two  inservice  programs  were  held  during  the  school  year  on  a first-come 
first-serve  basis  for  teachers.  The  first  was  an  inservice  education  program  on 
drug  abuse  education  held  in  late  November,  1970.  About  85  teachers  attended 
workshops  once  a week  for  five  weeks.  They  received  stipends  for  the  program 
of  $3.00  an  hour  for  approximately  15  hours  of  workshop  time.  The  second  pro- 
gram was  for  teachers  who  wanted  more  information  in  the  area  of  social  studies. 
These  workshop  series  were  held  after  Christmas  and  were  attended  by  about 
105  teachers  from  both  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  level. 

At  various  times  during  the  year,  teachers  and  principals  were  invited  to 
travel  to  other  school  systems  such  as  Flordia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. , to  observe  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  in  operation. 

Nineteen  teacher  aides  were  hired  with  ESA  funds  to  assist  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools.  They  received  some  training  at  the  time  they  were  hired  but 
it  was  brief  and  mainly  concerned  with  administrative  affairs.  The  purpose  of  the 
teacher  aides,  as  stated  in  a news  release  of  December  9,  1970,  was:  ". . . Teachers, 
by  being  relieved  of  non-instructional  duties,  can  give  more  time  to  the  instruction 
of  children.  Initially,  desegregation  caused  many  classrooms  to  have  children 
learning  on  a wider  range  of  grade  levels.  ESA  teacher  aides  are  helping  teachers 
to  cope  with  problems  caused  by  this  situation. " The  teacher  aides  were  each 
assigned  to  an  elementary  school  and  were  utilized  as  the  principal  thought  best. 

Some  principals  made  regular  assignments  for  teachers  to  use  the  aide;  other 
principals  permitted  the  aide  to  be  used  on  an  "as  needed"  basis  by  teachers. 

Some  aides  split  their  time  between  classroom  duties  and  clerical  duties.  Most 
principals  felt  they  could  use  more  aides  in  their  schools  because  too  often  one 
aide  was  asked  to  do  too  much.  The  aides  commented  that  often  the  teachers  had 
not  planned  specific  tasks  for  them  and  simply  left  them  in  charge  of  classrooms 
as  babysitters. 

As  stated  earlier,  about  half  ($34,  000)  of  the  money  set  aside  for  teacher 
preparation  activities  was  intended  to  be  spent  in  the  Summer  of  1971.  The 
workshop  is  scheduled  for  August  16-27,  1971,  for  a limited  number  of  teachers. 

The  workshop  is  not  compulsory  and  teachers  will  be  admitted  on  a "first  come- 
first  serve"  registration  basis.  The  workshop  is  seen  as  centering  on  methods, 
techniques,  and  human  relations.  The  workshop  coordinator  is  Dr.  Caldwell  from 
the  University  of  Arizona.  Below  is  an  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  summer  workshop 
that  Dr.  Caldwell  included  in  her  letter  to  Dr.  Weaver  in  May  1971. 
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Week  1 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Basic  Learning 
Techniques  (to 
take' place  in 
the  city  park  of 
Durham) 

"Why  Should 
We  Have 
Schools  ? role 
play,  large/ 
small  group 
discussion 

Community 

Involvement 

Paraprofes- 
s ionals 
Nurses 

School  Support 
Staff 

Grade  K - 12 
Child  Growth 
and  Develop- 
ment 
Learning 
Theory 

Disci- 
plines 
K-  12 

Week  2 

New  Look  at 
Curriculum 

Rethinking 

Organizational 

Patterns 

Creativity  Day 
People  relate 
to  people 

Short  Range 
Goal 
Setting 
Flow  Charts 
for  Action 

Sum- 

maries 

Future 

Shock 

Thrusts 

Principals  will  participate  in  a "retreat"  during  this  same  time  period  to  work 
on  problems  that  are  unique  to  administrators  and  to  participate  in  some  human 
relations  activities  designed  to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  each  other's  needs 
and  problems  and  the  needs  and  problems  of  their  own  teaching  staffs. 

Guidance  counselors  and  deans  will  also  participate  in  a series  of  meetings  to 
cover  some  of  the  same  problems  that  principals  will  be  discussing. 

School  support  staff  personnel  will  also  participate  in  a series  of  meetings 
to  discuss  problems  that  they  have  in  the  human  relations  area  as  well  as  to  discuss 
the  administrative  concerns  that  affect  their  particular  activities. 

Tutorial  Program 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

Even  where  schools  were  segregated  in  Durham  City,  there  were  students  of 
both  races  with  learning  deficiencies.  A variety  of  programs  to  help  these  students 
was  in  effect  including  volunteer  tutors  from  local  colleges  and  assistance  from 
several  local  fraternities.  With  the  advent  of  desegregation  the  school  system  decided 
to  institute  a formal  tutorii^  program  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  Durham  ESA  program  plan  states:  "Far  too  many  of  our  students  are  two 
or  more  years  below  grade  level.  To  assist  in  correcting  this  situation,  we  plan 
to  place  ten  tutorial  teams  in  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Each  team  will 
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consist  of  a teacher  and  three  tutors.  They  will  primarily  offer  remedial  training 
in  reading,  language  arts,  and  mathematics.  An  anticipated  by-product  of  the  program 
will  be  a renewal  of  interest  in  school  and  an  improvement  of  each  student' s self- 
image  as  he  meets  success  in  achieving  at  his  level. " In  a news  release  of  December 
1970,  the  ESA  project  director  stated;  "A  tutorial  team,  consisting  of  one  professional 
and  two  paraprofessionals  has  been  placed  in  each  of  the  six  junior  high  schools. 
These  tutors  give  remedial  instruction  to  those  students  who  need  more  time  than 
the  teacher  can  give  in  the  r^ular  classroom. " 

Because  funds  were  cut  in  the  pupil  personnel  services  area  (where  Durham 
officials  had  classified  the  tutorial  program)  there  were  no  tutorial  services 
offered  with  ESA  funds  at  the  senior  high  school  level. 

Activity  Process 

The  tutorial  program,  offered  at  each  of  the  six  junior  high  schools,  is  a half- 
day program  from  9 to  12  daily.  The  team  consists  of  a tutor-teacher  (often  an 
ex-teacher  or  other  certified  person  desirous  of  only  part-time  employment)  and 
two  paraprofessionals  (college  students,  young  adults  who  plan  to  go  into  education 
fields,  etc.).  While  observing  at  several  of  the  schools,  it  was  noted  that  there 
were  from  three  to  ten  students  participating  in  activities  in  a room  set  aside  for 
the  tutorial  program.  There  was  an  abundance  of  materials  on  all  levels  for 
students  to  choose  from;  SRA,  Sullivan,  workbooks  from  Ginn  series,  word  games, 
magazines,  etc.  Many  of  the  tutor  teachers  preferred  the  workbook  approach  and 
one  stated  that  "it  gives  the  children  something  to  work  toward— the  completion 
of  the  book.  They  can  pick  up  the  workbook  and  start  working  on  their  own  and 
ask  us  for  help  when  they  get  stuck. " There  were  several  cases  where  students 
were  helping  one  another  and  others  received  a great  deal  of  individualized 
attention  from  the  tutor  aides. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  program  are  participating  because  one  or  more 
of  their  teachers  recommended  them.  A few  students  sought  out  the  tutorial  program 
on  their  own  because  they  felt  they  could  get  help  in  one  or  two  skill  areas.  Most 
of  the  tutor  teachers  interviewed  stated  that  the  unwritten  goal  of  the  program  was 
to  get  individual  students  up  to  grade  level  and  out  of  the  program  and  back  into 
their  regular  classes.  As  the  program  was  designed,  students  spend  one  morning 
period  a day  in  the  tutorial  program.  Most  students  were  tested  when  they  entered 
the  program  and  some  were  given  intermediate  and  final  tests  at  year's  end.  The 
initial  tests  determined  the  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  allowed  for 
accurate  coordinations  of  the  students  with  the  materials  that  were  available.  ^ By 
the  time  the  school  year  was  over,  about  300  students  had  participated  in  the  tutorial 
program  and  of  that  number?  about  60  percent  were  black. 


1.  No  materials  for  this  activity  were  purchased  with  ESA  funds.  Most  of  the 
materials  used  iii  the  program  came  from  Title  I purchases  in  previous  years.  There 
were  some  materials  and  books  donated  by  several  civic  groups  for  use  in  the  program 


Outputs 


After  observing  several  tutorial  activittes  in  different  schools  these  points 
emerged; 

• The  program  was  highly  individuaUzed  (tutor-teacher  and  aides 

M studenLt  a ttme).  although  there  were  often  group 

activities. 

• Traditional  methods  were  used  In  all  the  schools:  workbooks, 
primers,  phonics  charts,  etc. 

• some  tutorial  aides  had  estabUshed  a first-name  basis  with  students. 

• The  atmosphere  was  very  relaxed  among  students  and  tutors. 

• Asked  If  the  pupils  under  observation  had  been  there  at  the  hegimng 
of  the  year,  all  tutor  teachers  replied  that  lew  of  their  students  ha 
froaressed  to  the  point  of  returning  fuU  time  to  their  regular  clMses 
Ld^that  most  of  them  had  been  in  the  tutorial  program  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year. 

• in  one  school,  the  tutorial  aides  felt  they  sh^dn't 

but  rather  should  try  to  improve  communications  among  stadents 
and  teachers,  and  to  resolve  some  of  the  social  issues  that  prevented 
students  from  learning.  In  this  program,  the  ““"f 

aide  had  excellent  rapport  with  the  students  and  commented 
spent  time  with  the  students  after  school  hours. 

For  a sUghtly  variant  view  of  the  ESA  tutoring  program,  selected  comments 
from  rrept  to  the  ESA  project  director  by  an  advisory  council  representative 
after  making  on-site  visits  to  five  tutorial  programs  are  presented. 

"I  visited  five  schools  on  May  12.  1971.  accompanied  by  the 
coordinator  of  the  program.  Each  program  seemed  to  he  providmg 
individualized  instruction  to  those  students  who  were  usmg  the 
program. 

"The  coordinator  pointed  out  that  some  students  are  “Ot 
reached  because  they  are  expelled  or  drop  out.  Could  these  stadents 
he  helped  by  a full  school  day  structured  in  the  framework  of 

tutorlalprogram.  i.e..  out  of  the  regular  classroom? 

nTh.-..  Hoes  seem  to  he  a need  to  r"ride  dIaCTOsttc  services  in 
each  school  so  that  any  students  who  can  benefit  from  the  Program  are 

reachcdand  in  addition  to  the  diagnostic  service  hopefuUy  a ^o^ 

of  Individualized  Instruction  can  be  planned.  Perhaps  consultant 

^ ^uld  be  brou{^^^^  in  to  assist  with  these  ; 
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’’The  racial  composition  of  the  staff  observed  in  each  school  on  the 
particular  day  that  I visited  was  as  listed  below: 


Rogers  Herr 
Carr  Jr.  High 
Whitted 
Holton 
Shepherd 


— 2 black,  1 white 

— 2 black,  1 white 

— 1 white  male,  2 black  (absent) 

— 2 black,  1 white 

— 2 white,  1 black  male 


Students  observed  using  the  program  were  of  both  races.  I observed 
only  two  male  teachers. 

’’From  comments  of  one  principal,  I believe  classroom  teachers 
should  be  cautioned  about  not  penalizing  students  for  time  spent  in  the 
tutorial  program  so  that  students  will  want  to  use  the  remedial  help. 

"The  principal  also  needs  to  be  involved  in  the  structuring  of  the 
program  at  eaclrschool  to  meet  the  particular  school  situation  each 
year  mth  regard  to  types  of  students  and  staffing  patterns. 

"Maintenance  of  a 1-1  or  1-2  teacher-student  ratio  is  Important 
and  should  be  achieved  by  careful  planning  of  the  students’  schedules. 
Attempts  should  be  made  to  avoid  having  students  miss  academic 
classes  unless  the  student  is  too  far  behind  to  grasp  the  subject 
matter. 

"Each  student  has  an  Individual  folder  of  work  accomplished  in 

the  program  which  serves  as  one  indicator  of  progress. 

"More  funds  could  be  used  for  educational  games,  crossword 
puzzles,  records,  books,  language  masters,  etc. 

"One  principal  indicated: 

(1)  Would  like  his  tutorial  staff  doubled  next  year. 

(2)  Sees  real  need  for  'An  instrument  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  progress  of  children  from  culturally 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.'" 

Summary 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  several  tutorial  aides  in  different  schools  were 
interviewed  by  RMC  staff  about  their  jobs  in  the  ESA  project.  Their  responses  to 
several  relevant  questions  appear  in  Table  F- 3. 


RESPONSES  OF  TUTORIAL  AIDES 
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other  ESAP  Activities 

Of  the  Durham  ESA  budget,  $7, 358  was  allocated  for  the  hiring  of  additional 
clerical  personnel.  This',  included  a secretary  to  the  public  information  officer  and 
a bookkeeper.  The  secretary  hired  not  only  served  the  public  information  officer 
but  the  ESA  project  director  as  well.  The  bookkeeper  was  responsible  for  disbursing 
stipends  and  keeping  account  of  expenditures. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Community  Information 

One  staff  member  was  in  charge  of  this  operation  and  his  job  was  to  "improve 
human  relations  and  keep  the  community  informed.  " The  latter  half  of  the  job~ 
keeping  the  community  informed — was  fulfilled  in  two  ways: 

• a newsletter  published  by  the  school  system,  and 

• articles  about  the  system  that  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers 
as  a result  of  the  leg  work  of  the^  Director  of  Public  Information. 

The  human  relations  programs  that  took  place  in  most  of  the  schools  in  Durham 
during  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  were  not  a direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Information,  but  as  the  year  progressed  he  became  involved. 
There  are  plans  to  set  up  committees  from  each  school  next  year  to  funnel  news 
into  a central  office  on  a regular  basis  so  that  news  about  individual  school 
activities  can  be  included  in  the  newsletter.  There  are  also  plans  to  publish 
the  newsletter  more  frequently. 

As  an  ESA  program,  this  activity  did  not  measure  up  to  the  performance  of 
other  communities  in  the  community  information  area.  The  newsletters  communicated 
information  about  activities  going  on  in  a desegregated  environment,  but  did  little 
to  aid  desegregation  or  ihe  educational  process. 

Home~School  Coordinators 

From  a review  of  many  original  applications,  this  activity  was  one  which 
many  other  school  systems  had  planned  to  implement  with  ESA  funds  but  were 
unable  to  because  funds  were  cut  by  USOE.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Durham 
City  where  four  persons  were  employed  to  "work  with  the  home  and  school  to 
foster  a better  understanding  of  children  who  have  learning  and  adjustment 
problems.  " The  coordinators,  although  not  professionals  (i.  e. , not  certified 
social  workers)  were  dedicated  and  worked  hard  to  carry  out  the  goal  set  for  them. 


They  became  enmeshed  somewhat  in  the  political  roblems  of  their  schools  and 
created  new  problems  because  of  their  close  connection  with  the  central  office. 

They  did  not  become  members  of  the  ’’pupil  personnel  team”  in  the  junior  high 
schools  partially  because  the  deans  did  not  want  to  relinquish  any  of  their  authority 
and  partially  because  their  work  took  them  out  of  the  school  so  frequently. 

The  home-school  coordinators  were  perhaps  the  most  visible  group  in  the 
community  in  the  push  to  ease  tensions  resulting  from  desegregation.  They  worked 
directly  with  the  home  to  explain  school  situations  and  with  the  school  to  explain 
the  home  problems  of  various  students.  The  work  of  the  home-school  coordina,tor 
was  much  needed  in  Durham  and  could  well  be  duplicated  elsewhere  where  tension 
exists  as  a result  of  bussing  students  or  transferring  them  to  fulfill  a racial  quota. 
The  home- school  coordinators  were  effective  in  easing  problems  caused  by 
desegregation  and  had  some  effect  in  improving  the  education  of  students  by 
keeping  them  in  school.  This  was  the  strongest  feature  of  Durham’s  ESA  program. 

Counselors 

Durham’s  decision  to  have  a black  and  white  counseling  team  for  each  jumor 
high  school  in  the  city  was  a sound  one  in  theory.  However,  in  most  of  the  schools 
the  duties  of  the  counselors  and  the  ESA  counselor  were  divided.  Because  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  ESA  counselor  was  not  certified  or  experienced,  he  became 
responsible  for  much  of  the  paper  work  and  the  less  crisis-oriented  problems. 

The  non-ESA  counselor,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  was  certified  or  experi^ced 
was  asked  to  handle  the  more  difficult  problems.  Here,  too,  the  counselors  (like 
the  home-school  coordinators)  did  not  work  on  a "pupil  personnel  team”  with  the 
deans  or  the  home-school  coordinators,  but  rather  concentrated  cn  their  own 
sphere  of  activities.  ESA  counselors  were  somewhat  effective  in  easing  problems 
caused  by  desegregation  and  had  a slight  effect  on  improving  the  quaUty  of  education 
by  providing  academic  counseling  to  some  students.  The  theory  of  a bi- racial 
team  was  a good  one,  but  implementation  proved  difficult  when  it  turned  out  that 
ESA  counselors  were  not  experienced  enough  to  do  a superior  job.  Had  the  ESA 
counselors  been  more  experienced,  this  section  of  the  ESA  project  may  have  been 
more  effective.  There  is  some  evidence  (as  stated  by  the  counselors  in  their 
year  end  reports)  that  the  bi-racial  teams  had  some  effect  in  individual  schools. 
Students  were  able  to  seek  help  from  either  counselor;  and  for  some  students, 
having  a choice  may  have  eased  relations  between  the  counseling  staff  and  students 

with  problems. 


Curriculum  Bevision 


Curriculum  revision  was  an  activity  which  Durham  obtained  funds  for  under 
ESA  as  a result  of  its  shopping  list  approach  to  the  program.  It  makes  good  sense 
that  in  a project  designed  to  aid  the  desegregation  process  there  should  be  curriculum 
change  designed  to  meet  the^  needs  of  all  children  enrolled. 

Unfortunately,  the  teachers  who  worked  on  the  revisions  at  the  elementary 
level  did  so  with  very  little  support  from  central  administration  other  than  a varied 
collection  of  materials.  There  were  few  guidelines  and  even  less  supervision  from 
the  central  office  and  that  office  was  content  to  live  with  whatever  the  team  of 
teachers  devised.  There  are  plans  to  implement  the  materials  next  year,  but  the 
package  designed  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  will  use  it. 

At  the  secondary  level,  there  is  a strong  possibility  that  even  tough  materials 
were  developed,  they  may  not  be  implemented  because  of  text  book  constraints 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  requirement  that  a certain  number 
of  white  students  be  enrolled  in  an  elective  course  entitled  "Black  Studies.  " 

Human  Belations  Workshops 

ESA  paid  stipends  for  teachers  who  attended  these  workshops  and  teachers 
and  administrators  were  encouraged  to  discuss  problems  they  were  having  or 
anticipated  having.  For  the  most  part  these  were  "one-day  sessions"  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a professional  group.  Teachers  commented  that  the  work- 
shops were  as  effective  as  far  as  they  went.  If  future  resources  permit,  this 
could  well  be  an  area  where  many  benefits  for  improving  attitudes  in  a desegregated 
environment  could  be  realized. 

Observation  Trips 

These  trips  were  made  to  observe  a variety  of  exemplary  and  innovative 
programs  in  other  school  districts.  There  was  no  indication  at  the  time  of  this 
evaluation  that  observations  made  in  other  school  districts  during  these  visits 
will  have  any  impact  on  decisions  about  Durham  school  programs  in  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

Teacher  Aides 

The  most  often  stated  rationale  for  the  use  of  teacher  aides  is  to  reduce  the 
teacher- student  ratio  and  such  was  the  rationale  in  Durham.  When  teacher  aides 
were  interviewed  at  year's  end,  many  commented  that  they  did  not  work  very  often 
with  students  but  when  they  did  it  was  with  the  slow  students.  (This  has  also  been 
the  case  in  other  areas  where  teacher  aides  were  employed).  The  slow  child  is 
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the  one  with  the  greatest  amount  of  need  for  not  only  specialized  attention  but 
for  academic  information  and  practice  in  study  skills.  Yet,  the  teacher,  who 
is  theoretically  best  equipped  to  call  on  a variety  of  alternative  avenues  to  reach 
the  slow  child,  turns  the  responsiblUty  of  teaching  and  working  with  the  slow 
Thild  over  to  an  aide,  who  has  Uttle  oUier  than  common  sense  “<>  «ome  previous 
aide  experience  to  bring  to  the  task.  When  Durham  aides  were  asked  about  the 
training  they  had  received,  they  commented  that  they  received  none,  or  on  y 
instructions  tor  operation  of  dupUcating  machines!  As  a result,  the  aides  m 
Durham  could  do  Uttle  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  “dpertaps  their 
greatest  impact  was  to  reUeve  teachers  of  a variety  of 

There  may  Lve  been  some  impact  on  the  desegregation  process  m that  63  percent 
of  the  aides  hired  were  black,  and  that  black  students  were  able  to  «o— cate 
problems  to  the  aides  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  commumcate  to  the  whi 

teachers. 

Tutorial  Program 

The  Durham  tutorial  program  is  a combination  of  several  educaticiml  prM 
remedial  classes  limited  to  a few  students,  emphasis  on  individual  instruction, 
and  the  use  of  aides  to  supplement  the  work  of  a teacher.  The  tutorial  preset  m 
effect  in  aU  of  Durham's  six  junior  high  schools  was  uneven.  Success  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  individual  teacher  in  charge  of  a given  program.  Some  tutors  w 
weU  prepared  to  handle  the  extra  chaUenge  of  students  who  were  ill  prepared  for 
work  at  the  junior  high  level,  others,  although  certified 

as  well  prepared  and  tended  to  tall  back  on  traditional  methods  of  teaching.  Tutors 
received  a week  of  orientation  when  they  were  hired,  but  tutor  aides  were  not  as 
fortunate.  Some  attended  the  session  tor  the  tutor  teachers,  but  most  received 
very  Uttle  specific  training.  Although  many  of  the  tutor  aides  were  coJ^e 
stitolents  or  individuals  who  had  some  training  beyond  high  school,  ‘^ey  ^d 
receive  specialized  training  in  methods  of  teaching  sl^ 

prey  to  some  of  the  same  problems  that  ordinary  teacher  aides  suffered  Some 
of  the  tutor  teachers,  who  were  equipped  to  handle  slow  learners,  turned  the 
environment  into  an  on-the-job  learning  situation  tor  the  tutor  aides. 

But  there  were  some  dramatic  moments  this  year  for  students  in  toe  tutorial 
program.  One  student  who  was  a non-reader  learned  to  read.  One  other  studen 
was  able  to  Improve  his  maUi  skills  to  the  point  where  he  could  return  to  h*s 
regular  class.  Most  of  the  300  students  who  began  In  the  program  at  toe  beginmng 
of  the  school  year  were  also  in  the  program  at  the  end  (if  they  had  not  roppe  ou 

of  school). 


General 


When  Durham  City  made  application  for  ESA  funds,  there  was  un  awareness 
that  the  city  had  problems  that  ESA  funds  could  b^in  to  solve.  It  appears  that  the 
authors  of  the  proposal  felt  that  a wide-ranging  approach  should  be  used  and  Durham 
City  decided  to  ask  for  some  bmds  in  almost  all  the  areas  for  which  ESA  had  funds. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  programs  in  the  many  areas  funded 
were  neither  exceptional  nor  strong. 

With  such  a widespread  ESA  progmm  in  the  school  system  at  the  same  time 
that  perhaps  a half-dozen  other  federal,  state,  and  local  programs  were  in  operation, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  correctly  assess  the  total  impact  that  the  ESA  program  may 
have  had.  What  results  is  a set  of  subjective  feelings  and  ideas  about  the  overall 
worth  of  the  program  and  the  sum  of  comments  made  about  the  program  by  its 
administrators  and  participants.  With  respect  to  the  Durham  ESA  program,  it  is 
our  feeling  that  although  the  program  was  spread  thinly  many  good  ideas  were 
implemented.  It  is  also  our  feeling  that  full  use  was  not  made  of  the  Bi-Racial 
Advisory  Committee  but  that  Durham  was  not  alone  in  feeling  at  a loss  about  the 
role  of  the  committee  in  the  absence  of  OE  guidelines. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Durham  may  have  achieved  more  impact  in  the  areas  it  selected  if 
funds  had  been  concentrated  in  a few  areas  such  as; 

(a)  replacing  the  Durham  "attendance  office"  and  increasing 
the  number  of  home-school  coordinators; 

(b)  more  teacher  preparation  programs  during  the  school  year; 

(c)  more  human  relations  workshops; 

(d)  long-term,  intensive  training  for  aides;  and 

(e)  developing  and  training  "pupil  personnel  service  teams. " 

• In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  tutorial  program  so  that 
students  are  quickly  rotated  back  into  the  classroom,  more  innovative 
approaches  need  to  be  used  to  reach  the  student  who  is  substantially 
behind  in  academic  subjects.  Some  suggestions  for  consideration; 

(a)  have  honor  students  teach  slow  learners  on  the  assumption 
that  often  students  learn  more  from  each  other  than  from 
a teacher. 
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(b)  Rather  than  have  a slow  student  spend  only  one  period  a day 
in  a tutorial  environment,  increase  the  time  to,  say , four 
weeks  of  intensive  individual  work  and  rotate  students  in  and 
out  of  the  program  quickly.  This  requires  accurate  diagnosis 

of  student  deficiencies  and  rapid  elimination  of  those  deficiencies. 

As  the  program  now  operates,  there  is  a tendency  to  let  the 
student  "drift  along  at  his  own  pace,  " instead  of  creating  a 
new  pace  to  improve  his  skills  enough  to  return  him  to  his 
regular  class. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  expansion  of  the  tutorial 
program  is  not  a viable  answer  to  the  overall  problem  of  the 
slow  learner  in  Durham.  If  the  program  is  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  operating,  it  may  grow  to  the 
point  where  there  will  be  a "special  education"  class  for  slow 
learners  that  will  negate  the  concept  of  heterogeneous  groupings. 

(c)  Hire  personnel  to  aid  in  diagnostic  evaluations  of  students. 

Improve  the  training  of  aides  and  tutor  aides  so  that  they  can  offer 
services  to  a teacher  that  will  free  her  to  teach  the  slow  student  and 
not  neglect  the  average  or  above  average  student.  Emphasis  should 
be  on  teaching  the  aide  to  be  an  associate  teacher  not  just  clerical 
or  support  personnel.  In  this  light  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
concept  of  "differentiated  staffing"  for  aides.  With  ESA  funds  a 
variety  of  aides  might  be  trained  with  skills  for  specific  duties 
instead  of  the  emphasis  on  an  aide  being  able  to  do  whatever  a 
teacher  asks. 

Form  cohesive  "pupil  personnel  service  teams"  in  each  of  the  schools 
in  Durham.  It  may  be  that  the  role  of  the  "Dean  of  Students"  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  P.P.  S. 
teams.  The  team  could  consist  of  the  home-school  coordinator, 
the  counselors,  and  other  support  staff  such  as  nurses,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  etc. 

The  ESA  advisory  committee  should  have  much  more  specific  information 
about  the  operation  of  ESA  activities  and  next  year  should  be  included 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  possible  ESA  activities. 

Durham  might  consider  the  possibility  of  preparing  and  publishing 
a handbook  for  other  systems  detailing  the  home-school  coordinator 
activity.  Possible  point  to  include  may  ber 

(a)  Role  of  the  home-school  coordinator  in  the  school  and  in 
the  community. 

(b)  Duties  of  the  home-school  coordinator. 

(c)  Common  problem  and  possible  solutions. 

(d)  Useful  agencies  and  sources  for  help  and  information. 
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HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Hampton,  Virginia,  shares  with  the  city  of  Newport  News  and  York  County  a 
peninsula  25  miles  long  and  8 to  10  miles  wide,  which  is  bounded  by  the  James 
and  York  Rivers,  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Taken  together  the 
Peninsula  communities  comprise  an  area  of  245  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
289,341  (1970  Census).  Hampton,  established  in  1610,  and  therefore  "the  oldest 
English-speaking  settlement  in  America,  " occupies  57  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  118,584  (1970  Census),  an  estimated  72. 9 percent  of  which  is  white, 
with  most  of  the  remainder  Negro.  There  is  no  central  concentration  of  blacks 
in  Hampton,  rather  black  "pocket  communities"  exist  throughout  the  city. 

The  Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce  lists  69  industries  in  Hampton  employing 
3,930.  Presumably  a number  of  Hampton  residents  are  engaged  by  the  remaining 
86  industries  listed  for  the  Peninsula.  The  major  employer,  by  far,  is  the  Federal 
Government,  whose  fourteen  activities  in  the  area  as  a whole  in  1970,  directly  or 
indirectly,  employed  26,674  military  personnel  and  36,237  civilians  at  a total 
payroll  of  $527,750,368.  Four  of  thesei  government  installations.  Continental  Army 
Command  at  Fort  Monroe,  NASA  Langley  Research  Center,  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  and  the  Hampton  Veterans  Administration  Center  are  located  in  Hampton 
se,  and  they  employ  a total  of  17,484  persons.  Quite  obviously,  a federal 
presence  of  this  magnitude  has  a significant  effect  on  the  life  of  ihe  community. 

More  than  one  school  official  in  Hampton  noted  that  problems  of  desegregation 
were  lessened  in  those  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  government-related 
pupils,  who,  with  their  families,  were  presumably  more  accustomed  to  desegre- 
gated situations.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that  Hampton  received  $1,700,000  in 
Federal  Impact  Funds  for  1969-70  and  anticipated  $1 ,900,000  for  19 70-71  because 
of  this  federal  presence. 


Per  capita  Income  for  Hampton  In  1969  vras  $2,954  compared  with  $2,728  for 
Virginia  and  $3,078  for  Uie  United  States.  Per  household  effective  buying  Income 

was  above  the  national  average  at  $10,617. 

There  are  40  Hampton  City  Schools  with  a student  membership  of  31,971 
including  22,951  white,  8,634  black,  232  Orientals,  123 

and  31  American  Indians.  The  system  employs  1,699  teachers,  principals,  md 
supervisors.  The  pupil-to-teacher  ratio  is  19.9.  Average  per-pupil  ei^en  i 
fo'  1969-70  (on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance)  was  $582.00.  Of  the  total 

L Ire  than  $20  mllUon,  36  percent  is  derived  from  local  fund^  11  percent 
from  a local  one  percent  sales  tax,  42  percent  from  state  fimds,  9 
federal  impact  funds,  and  one  percent  from  federal  projects  and  "other. 

Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Conte:rt 

In  general,  Hampton  residents,  both  black  and  white,  seem  gen^ely 
with  the  nroeress  made  in  race  relations  over  the  past  ten  years.  Transportation, 
restaurants  lodging,  hospitals,  recreation  areas,  and  other  public  facilities  have 
been  ’’smoothly"  Integrated  during  that  time.  One  black  elementary  schoo  teac  er 

wtoreXbers  with  some  bitterness  her  childhood,  restricted  to  the  "ba^  of 

the  bus"  and  "colored  only"  restrooms,  says  that  ’’things  are  now  muc  , 

much  freer.  ’’  Opportunities  for  social  interaction,  however,  are  largely  li 
to  the  school  and  school-related  activities. 

Relationships  among  integrated  faculty  appear  to  range  from  open 
cooperation  to  a polite  but  cool  working  arrangement  that  masks  some  real  hostility. 
In  some  schools  opposite-race  teachers  are  included  in  private  social  gatherings; 

in  others  they  are  not. 

student  relations  vary  from  school  to  school.  They  are  ^ 

the  elementary  schools,  outwardly  calm  in  some  junior  and  senior  tagh  schools, 
and  tense  in  others.  To  quote  the  human  relations  advisory  specialist  for 
school  system:  "In  junior  and  senior  high  sdioOls  one  finds  the  blacks  Stic  g 
together,  especially  during  the  last  years  of  high  school.  There  have  ^ 

problems  in  some  schools,  like  one  in  partlculai-,  in  which 

because  dropouts  were  hanging  around  the  school  and  instigating  fisorders.  At 
another  sobool,  a pre-school  argument  between  abUck  and  a white  stadent 
develojikl  into  an  on-campus  fight  involving  students  of  bolh  races.  Those  connected 
with  file  schools  feel,  however,  fiiat  these  incidents  are 

the  words  of  one  school  principal,  "nothing  like  what  we've  read  of  in  other  places. 
Several  respondents  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances,  what  were  simply  personal 
disagreements  between  a black  and  a white  student  were  Interpreted  as  racial 
incidents"  by  the  community.  Some  rumors  about  the  prevalence  of  unrest  are 
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perhaps  groundless.  For  example:  one  student  reported  that, "we  don’t  have  any 
big  problems  here  but  at  X Junior  High  School  they  huve  so  much  trouble  that  they 
have  police  cars  there  every  day."  Students  on  the  human  relations  council  at 
the  school  in  question  confirmed  that  police  were  indeed  present  at  the  opening 
and  closing  of  school  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  them — since  the  rumored  incidents 
had,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  never  occurred. 

There  is  little  contact  between  black  and  white  students  outside  the  school,  at 
least  in  part  because  they  live  in  quite  separate  neighborhoods.  An  attempt  to 
hold  school-sponsored  weekend  dances  is  foundering,  perhaps  on  a point  of 
cultural  difference.  When  a soul- music  band  is  featured,  only  blacks  . attend; 
when  country  music  is  offered,  only  white  are  present.  When  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
both  groups  by  using  two  bands,  one  of  each  t3^e,  was  made,  both  races  showed 
poor  attendance.  School  athletic  events  are  desegregated,  but  student  spectators 
from  most  schools  segregate  voluntarily  at  the  games. 

At  this  writing  the  city  is  faced  with  a financial  crisis.  Citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  have  vigorously  protested  a rise  of  40  percent  in  property  taxes.  The 
school  system  budget  has  been  suddenly  cut  by  $500,000,  and  the  school  board  is 
in  the  process  of  responding  to  the  new  situation.  As  of  yet  the  implications  for 
the  continuance  of  programs  relating  to  desegregation  are  unclear. 

School  Desegregation 

The  Hampton  School  System  has  been  desegregated  in  some  degree  since  1961 
when  Virginia’s  policy  of  "massive  resistance"  crumbled  and  the  first  black  students 
were  admitted.  The  schools  operated  under  a city-wide  freedom  of  choice  plan 
until  1966,  when  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  HEW,  informed  the  School  Board 
that  freedom  of  choice  was  no  longer  adequate.  At  the  direction  of  OCR,  the 
Board  proceeded  to  remove  all  signs  of  racial  identity  from  the  Hampton  schools 
by  closingTormerly  Negro  schools  and  re-opening  them  under  new  names,  which 
would  not  identify  the  schools  as  Negro.  To  achieve  pupil  mixing,  attendance 
zones  were  established  to  include  blacks  and  whites  at  a ratio  of  23  to  77,  the 
black/white  ratio  in  the  city  population  at  large.  Each  junior  and  senior  high 
school  draws  on  a single  attendance  zone.  For  the  29  elementary  schools,  the 
city  is  divided  into  three  zones,  within  which  pupils  exercise  freedom  of  choice. 

This  plan  was  in  effect  during  school  years  1969-70  and  1970-71,  without  changes 
in  zone  boundaries. 
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As  of  October  1970  enrollment  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  as 
follows: 


Hip^h  Schools 

1.  Betbel 

2.  Hampton 

3.  Kecoughtan 

4.  Pembroke 


Enrollment 


Percent  Black 


1,486 

1,821 

1,812 

911 


22 

34 

12 

27 


Junior  ffigh  School 


Enrollment 


Percent  Black 


1.  Buckroe 

2.  Davis 

3.  Eaton 

4.  Lindsay 

5.  Spratley 

6.  Syms 

7.  Thorpe 


618 

1,221 

1,255 

1,102 

1,211 

1,159 

994 


15 

4 

25 

50 

29 

13 

55 


Regarding  elementary  schools,  figures  for  October  1970  show  ttot  5 of  tte 
29  had  a percLtage  of  blacteof95  percent  or  greater.  Nine  elementary  schools 
were  at  5 percent  black  or  less. 


In  March  of  1971  OCR  requested  that  the  elementary  school  freedom  of  choice 

within  attendance  zones  be  abandoned  begbming  with  the  1971-72  school  session, 
»^^tz^^  plan  for  all  elementary  schools  be  presented  to  HEW  by  April  23.  1971. 
At  this  writing,  three  such  plans  have  been  submitted  by  the  schwl  system  ^d 
each  has  been  rejected  by  OCR.  In  reporting  to  the  school  board,  ^e  S^erlntendent 
states,  "apparently  we  must  do  even  more.  We  may  have  to  m ® 

revisions.  ..involving  maybe  5 to  8 schools."  The  new  plan  must  be  subnaltted 

by  June  15,  1971. 


ESAP  Project  Summary 


The  total  amount  of  ESAP  funds  originaUy  approved  for  Hampton  was  $170,627.97. 
The  funds  are  being  used  "to  promote  smooth  integration  of  educatlonax  programs 
throu^  improved  communicatton  skills." 


Three  phases  of  the  progr^^^^^^^^ 

reading  skill.  Two  reading  centers  have  been  established  in  the  city  geographica  y 

locht^  so  as  to  minimize  transportation  to  these 

and  staffed  to  diagnose  and  instruct  students  with  reading  difficulties.  In  addition 
to  diagnosis  and  instruction,  the  reading  center  staff  members  alsc»  serve  as 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Remedial  Education  Programs 
and  Materials 

Reading  Clinics 

$143,138.97 

Non-Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 

4th  and  5th  Grade  Vocabulary 
Development 

8,375.00 

Kindergarten  Vocabulary 
Development 

8,559.00 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 
in  Human  Relations 

10,653.00 

Student-to-Student  Activities 

Youth  Seminars  in  Human 
Relations 

1,641.00 

Total 

$172,366.97 

consultants  to  classroom  teachers  who  need  assistance  in  working  with  students 
experiencing  difficulty.  All  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  city  were  provided 
with  a variety  of  special  materials  to  be  used  with  these  students.  Teachers  are 
also  encouraged  to  go  to  the  two  reading  centers  that  serve  as  resource  centers 
for  some  additional  assistance. 

A second  phase  of  the  program  involves  fourth  and  fifth  grade  students 
throughout  the  city  . These  children  are  participating  in  a vocabulary  development 
program  concerned  with  listening  skills  and  listening  and  speaking  vocabulary. 

The  children  hear  a taped  m3Tth  that  contains  flye  new  words.  After  some 

introduction  by  the  teacher  and  some  discussion  of  the  words  to  which  they  should 
pay  special  attention  while  listening  to  the  story,  they  take  a pre-test.  Following 
the  taped  myth,  the  studenW  take  a post-test.  Periodically,  a mastery  test  is 
given  over  several  stories.  Retards  are  being  kept  of  each  child’s  progress  and 
for  those  students  who  continually  score  very  low  on  the  vocabulary  checks,  a 
summer  program  (separately  funded  at  $8,375)  of  intensive  vocabulary  develop- 
ment experiences  is  being  planned. 
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The  third  phase  of  the  program  concerning  reading  skiU,  at  least  indirectly, 

,s  a Series  of  ^service  activftles  designed  to  assist  classroom  teachers  m 
using  the  materials  made  avalUble  to  them  and  to  provide  them  mth  some 
oppo^nity  to  learn  techniques  and  methods  that  might  be  helpful  m working 

with  children  with  reading  difficulty. 

A fourth  phase  of  the  program  is  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the 
specialist  in  Human  Relations.  A student-to-student  activity  (receding 
consisting  of  four  youth  workshops  to  promote  inter-personal  regard  Md 
:rdto«bJek  and  white  represeniatives  ’ 

was  held.  In  a teacher  training  activity  (receiving  $10,653),  several  teacn® 
inservice  training  sessions  involving  teacher  representatives  from  each  s<*ot1 
were  held,  and  one  "Forum  in  Human  Relations"  in  which  students,  tethers, 

and  oar ents  from  the  city  participated,  was  conducted.  The  purpose  of  toe 

fornLr  was  to  provide  teachers  an  iwortunity  to  better  understand  the  is^vantaged 

and  to  help  teachers  develop  more  effective  techniques  in  nomm^tv 

The  aim  of  the  latter  was  to  extend  this  human  relations  effort  to  the  community. 

A fifth  phase  of  the  ESAP  program  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a 
kindergarten  vocabulary  program  to  be  Instituted  in  the  coming  s^cml  year.  A 
later  revision  raised  the  funds  for  this  program  from  $6,820  to  $8,559. 


Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

There  are  3 white  and  3 black  members  of  the  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Commi^. 
(See  list  of  members  and  affiUations  below. ) One  member  is  a past  member  o 


bi-racial  advisory  committee 


Name 

William  M.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Wil ma  Hughes 
Luther  Santiful 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lockwood 
. Mrs.  George  Matthews 
^ Leonard  lineberry 


Affiliation 

- 

' \v';‘  ■ ■ 

Ex- School  Board 

PTA 

NAACP 

PTA 

Parent 

Parent 


the  school  board,  another  is  Chairman  of  the  Human  Relations  Committee  of  the 
PTA  Council,  a third  is  President  of  the  Hampton  Chapter  of  the  NAACP,  and 
three  others  are  school  parents.  There  is,  in  addition,  a Student  Advisory 
Committee  of  3 white  and  3 black  students  from  the  4 high  schools  in  Hampton. 
The  BRAC  met  bi-monthly  in  1970-71  as  planned.  At  its  formation  the  suggested 
role  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows: 
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• to  interpret  the  Hampton  schools’  program  concerning 
steps  taken  toward  school  integration; 

• to  become  attuned  to  community  reactions  to  progress 
toward  school  unification; 

• to  act  as  fact- finders,  ameliorators,  and/or  advisors 
in  incidents  involving  undue  racial  tensions  which 

could  precipitate  volatile  situations  (working  through 

proper  channels  of  authority  always); 

• to  derive  recommendations  as  a body  to  be  presented 

to  the  administration  for  furthering  positive  action 

toward  unification; 

• to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  integration  that 

occur  locally,  regionally  and/or  nationally;  and 

• to  encourage  the  school  community  or  school/civic 

organizations  to  foster  programs  that  promote 
good  will  and  togetherness  as  opposed  to  those 
that  cause  polarization  and  separatism. 

The  BRAC  has  functioned  essentially  as  suggested.  Topics  treated  in 
discussions  have  ranged  from  the  concern  of  some  whites  in  the  community  that 
••athletics  are  becoming  too  black,  ••  to  the  need  for  more  black  administrators  in 
the  school  system,  and  the  necessity  of  ensuring  students  a full  opportunity  for 
participation  in  school  extra-curricular  activities.  B^C  was  not  formed  until 
the  ESAP  grant  had  already  been  approved  and  thus  had  no  role  in  formulating  or 
approving  the  ESAP  program. 
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ESAP  ACTIVITIES 


Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Vocabulary  Development 

Context 

School  personnel  indicate  that  a number  of  the  pupils  in  Hampton  suffer 
retardation  in  communication  skills.  Generally  these  are  felt  to  be  pupils  from 
relatively  low  socio-economic  and  limited  cultural  backgrounds;  "A  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  black  children  in  Hampton  are  considered  to  fall  under  this 
description.  Some  teachers  report  difficulty  in  understanding  minority-race 
children.  One  teacher  (white)  says  that, ’Some  of  these  black  children  can’t 
communicate  at  all’.” 

An  examination  of  fourth  grade  vocabulary  scores  on  the  SRA  Achievement 
Series  reveals  that,  although  the  mean  vocabulary  score  is  near  the  national  norm, 
the  distribution  is  disproportionally  weighted  toward  the  extremes,  with  28  percent 
at  one  year  or  more  behind  grade  level  and  25  percent  at  a year  or  more  above. 

These  figures  corroborate  the  contention  by  Hampton  school  personnel  that 
vocabulary  skills  are  a problem  area. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

A program  suggested  by  Dr.  William  Kottmeyer,  former  Superintendent 
of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  seemed  to  offer  the  possibility  of  a dramatic 
improvement  in  this  vocabulary  deficiency.  The  program,  as  it  was  conducted  in 
St.  Louis  during  the  1969-70  school  year,  consisted  of  a series  of  nine  30-minute 
lessons  that  were  brought  into  the  classroom  by  radio  three  days  weekly.  After 
a pretest  of  the  five  words  to  be  introduced,  the  radio  teacher  provided  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  word;  gave  illustrations  of  its  uses;  called 
attention  to  unexpected  spellings;  explained  the  dictionary  spellings  and  symbols; 
gave  the  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb  forms  when  they  were  formed  from 
the  same  root;  discussed  S3mony ms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms.'  The  lesson  then 
told  stories  that  used  the  test  words  in  context  as  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  students 
followed  along  in  their  own  books.  A post-test  followed.  After  every  ninth  lesson 
a mastery  test  on  the  words  in  the  nine  lessons  was  administered.  Results  in 
St.  Louis  were  impressive.  To  quote  from  a paper  published  by  the  Division  of 
Evaluation  and  Research  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educat^n:  ’’The  results  (on 
the  vocabulary,  spelling,  and  reading  sections  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Basic  Skills) 
show  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  6th  grade  reading  scores,  children 
achieved  well  above  expected  on  all  measures  at  all  levels.  Most  gains  were  from 
three  to  four  months  above  expected.  Changes  in  I.,Q.  scores  were  also  very 
encouraging.”  - 


A modified  version  of  this  program  was  put  into  effect  in  all  4th  and  5th 
grades  in  the  Hampton  School  System.  The  thirty-minute  radio  programs  were 
reduced  to  a taped  presentation  of  roughly  ten  minutes  duration,  which  includes 
only  the  introduction  and  definition  of  the  words  and  the  story— portion  of  the 
original  program.  Pre-tests,  re-tests,  and  the  mastery  tests  were  conducted 
as  before.  Dr.  Kottmeyer  allowed  the  materials  to  be  copied  free  of  charge. 

Outputs 

The  Director  of  the  Vocabulary  Program  reports  that  "Teachers  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  program.  I like  the  concept  but  I'm  not  sure  of  the  content.  It's 
my  impression  that  4th  and  5th  graders  found  the  material  too  easy.  Too  many  of 
them  scored  perfect  scores  on  the  pre-test.  " It  was  the  Director's  suggestion 
that  the  program  be  used  at  the  3rd  grade  level.  Teachers  confirmed  the  Director's 
statements.  One  who  uses  the  program  said:  "I  can  see  the  results  of  the  program 
in  the  test  scores  improving,  but  more  importantly  I see  the  children  using  the 
words  in  their  conversation  and  on  their  written  work.  " Two  5th  grade  teachers 
reported  that  well  over  half  of  their  classes  scored  100  percent  on  every  pre-test 
and  were  no  longer  motivated  to  participate  in  the  program.  Discussing  the  scores 
for  each  school  on  the  pre-tests,  re-tests,  and  mastery  tests,  the  Director  noted 
that  in  some  cases  total  scores  on  the  mastery  tests  were  lower  than  pre-test 
scores-- which  would  seem  to  mean  that  childlren  in  some  schools  knew  fewer  words 
a^r  the  vocabulary  program  than  before.  In  following  up  this  problem,  the  Director 
discovered  that  teachers  had  customarily  read  all  parts  of  the  pre-  and  re— test 
aloud,  but  the  mastery  test  was  given  in  written  form.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Director,  a reading  deficit  on  the  part  of  the  same  pupils  accounts  for  the 
lowering  of  the  scores.  The  Director  concluded  that  the  data,  aside  from  these 
ambiguities,  showed  success  on  the  part  of  the  vocabulary  program. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  by  RMC  would  seem  to  support  the  Director's 
characterization  of  the  results  of  the  program.  On  the  first  set  of  exercises 
(9  pre-  and  re-tests,  and  1 mastery  test)  4th  grade  pupils  correctly  identified  an 
average  of  37. 1 of  the  possible  45  words  on  the  pre-test,  progressed  to  40.  8 words 
on  the  re-test,  and  achieved  a mean  score  of  39.5  words  on  the  mastery  test. 

Fifth  grade  students  scored  39. 4,  43.4,  and  41.9,  respectively.  Thus,  momentarily 
disregarding  the  possible  reading  problem,  it  appears  that  the  "average"  pupil 
learned! and  retained  only  two  or  three  new  words  of  the  45  presenced.  This 
appearance  is  deceiving,  however,  since  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
vocabulary  scores  are  distributed  not  too  differently  from  the  SRA  vocabulary 
scores  discussed  above  and  are  hence  weighted  at  the  extremes.  Ccwisistently 
perfect  or  near-perfect  scores  by  a number  of  pupils  would  tend  to  elevate  the 
total  scores  and  depress  the  difference  scores,  as  we  see  here,  concealing  the 
fact  that  many  pupils  of  lesser  ability  made  considerable  strides. 


18  percent  of  Hampton’s  students  were  reading  two  years  or  more  below  grade 
level.  At  the  same  time,  27  percent  of  sixth  grade  students  were  reading  at 
better  than  eighth  grade  level. 

Because  of  this  situation  and  the  wide  variations  in  ability  level,  the  Hampton 
School  Board  embarked  on  a program  to  improve  the  teaching  techniques  and 
resources  for  elementaiy  school  reading.  In  1967,  with  funds  available  under 
Title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  an  experimental 
reading  program  was  initiated  and  lasted  until  June  1970.  As  part  of  the  reading 
program,  teachers  in  102  classrooms  were  provided  a variety  of  reading  materials 
for  individualized  instruction.  The  project,  known  as  the  Non-Basal  Textbook 
Reading  Program,  had  two  other  phases:  inservice  training  for  teachers  involved 
in  the  program  and  a reading  center  for  students  with  reading  difficulties.  The 
reading  center  was  established  to  provide  teacher  training  and  provide  diagnostic 
and  remedial  training  for  students  with  special  reading  difficulties. 

A three-year  longitudinal  study  of  reading  scores,  comparing  the  students  in 
the  Non-Basal  reading  program  to  students  using  traditional  basal  textbooks 
showed  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two  approaches.  However, 
numerous  outside  evaluators  rated  the  approach  taken  by  the  Hampton  Schools 
very  highly  in  meeting  the  diverse  and  extreme  needs  of  its  heterogeneous 
population.  The  favorable  reports  of  the  operation  of  the  remedial  reading  center 
were  offset  only  by  the  fact  that  not  enough  children  could  be  transported  to  the 
single  centralized  clinic.  Since  parents  had  to  provide  the  transportation  to  bring 
their  children  to  and  from  the  center,  the  benefits  of  this  operation  were 
seriously  limited. 

By  the  end  of  the  Title  III  program  in  June  1970,  it  was  commonly  felt  by 
members  of  the  school  staff  that  the  reading  program  at  Hampton  schools  had 
definitely  been  improved  but  problems  still  remained.  Reading  scores  for  the 
fourth  grade  still  showed  25  percent  of  the  students  one  year  or  more  below  the 
national  norms  for  reading  comprehension  and  vocabularies.  Figure  G-2  shows  the 
distribution  of  SRA  reading  achievement  that  existed  in  spring  1970.  Because  of 
this  continuing  need,  the  school  board  elected  to  provide  local  funds  for  the 
reading  center. 

Dr.  Kottmeyer  visited  the  Hampton  reading  clinic  in  the  summer  of  1970. 

He  was  encouraging  in  his  evaluation  of  the  reading  clinic’s  operation  and 
indicated  that  current  practices  in  Hampton  were  essentially  on  the  right  track. 


Figure 


Dr.  Kottmeyer  made  the  following  recommendations: 

• that  the  reading  services  be  concentrated  for  a smaller  number  of 
pupils  and  not  diluted  in  an  attempt  to  serve  large  numbers  of  pupils, 

• that  two  additional  clinics  be  provided  in  different  geographical 
locations, 

• that  communications  between  personnel  at  the  clinic  and  personnel 
in  the  school  be  improved, 

• that  school  principals  be  brought  increasingly  into  the  process  of 
planning  the  reading  program, 

• that  the  center  be  used  primarily  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  for 
correcting  remedial  cases,  and 

• that  consideration  be  given  to  providing  rooms  in  each  school  for 
third  grade  students  who  are  achieving  below  average  in  their 
reading  level. 

Dr.  Kottmeyer*s  recommendations  were  reported  to  the  School  Board  on 
August  26,  1970,  and  a tentative  schedule  was  set  up  for  implementing  these 
recommendations.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lively,  stated  "an  investigation 
was  already  underway  attempting  to  acquire  funds  from  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program  with  the  hope  of  improving  the  reading  program."  He  stated, 
however,  that  "some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  would  make  it  difficult  to 
receive  its  full  benefits." 

Activity  Design 

With  this  background  and  history  of  working  with  special  reading  problems 
and  reading  clinics,  the  ESAP  program  at  Hampton  was  initiated.  The  Hampton 
School  System  proposed  the  development  of  two  additional  remedial  clinics  in 
order  "to  provide  adequate  remedial  instruction  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
the  fostering  of  good  human  relations. " 

The  proposed  goal  was  to  improve  the  level  of  reading  and  the  general 
communicative  skills  of  elementary  students  who  are  one  or  more  grade  levels 
beneath  the  actual  grade  placement.  It  was  stated  that  "many  of  these  students 
are  black  and  reside  in  areas  of  low  socio-economic  and  limited  cultural  back- 
ground. " ^rthermore,  the  proposal  stated  that  "this  divergence  in  academic  and 
communication  skills  causes  black  students  to  seek  their  own  interest  and  ability 
group,  thereby  fostering  separation  despite  the  physical  integration  of  the  school 
facility. " It  was  felt  that  the  remedial  reading  program  proposed  for  ESAP 
funding  would  "remove  this  barrier  of  diverse  skills,  and  students  could  meet  on 
common  academic  grounds,  communicate  effectively,  and  improve  the  general 
social  as  well  as  the  education  climate  of  the  school  division. " 
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Some  members  of  the  ESAP  reading  program  acknowledge  the  long  twge 
1 role  in  desecregation  proposed  for  this  aottvity,  but  most  saw  the 
ZfX  aU  Children  needing  special  attrition 

and  help. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  each  of  the  two  clinics  would  be  equlpp^ 
to  provide  dls^nosls  and  remedial  Instruction  In  reading.  Two  teachers  wou 
Tpe"::::;  ! of^ach  reading  cUnlc  In  assigned  so 

pro^s  Jnhat  the  two  centers  be  located  In  are»  of  dense  population  to  provide 
maximum  efflciency  of  teacher  and  facility  utlllzatton. 

Students  vmuld  be  referred  to  the  reading  clinic  by  their  teachers,  thmu^ 

the  Reading  Clinics  with  their  complete  faclUtatton  would  be  used. 

A secondary  fimctlon  of  the  Reading  Clinic  staff  was  designed  to  provide 
inservlce  ™g  to  the  faculties  of  the  schools  In  the  utilization  of  the  services 

and  materials  of  the  Reading  Clinic. 

Activity  Process 

For  the  most  part,  and  probably  because  of  Its  recent  experience  In  siting 
up  Unoriginal  central  reading  cUnlc,  Hampton 

in  implementing  Its  proposed  ESAP  reading  activity.  what 

oroiect  director:  -We  didn't  really  experience  any  problems.  We  discussed  what 

to  do,  then  went  to  Richmond  (HEW  Regional  Offices)  to  the  ““  ^ 

monev  and  then  went  and  put  this  project  into  operation.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  actual  procedures  followed  the  original  design  and  proposed  plan. 

The  two  reading  centers  were  set  up  in  elementary  schools  in  opposite 
direc^ons  from  thfcentral  clinic.  One  school.  A.W.E.  Bassette  Elementaiy. 

Is  predominately  black  and  since  it  just  opened  in  1971  space  was  easily  fwind 
for  the  Reading  Clinic.  The  other  school,  John  C.  Cary  Elementary,  is 
one-third  black  and  is  older;  space  had  to  be  made  in  what  was  formerly  a storage 
room.  Minor  modifications  and  refiirbishing  made  this  room  quite  acceptable 

for  its  purpose. 
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Four  staff  members  were  hired  for  the  two  clinics  and  all  had  special 
education  and  training  in  reading  Instruction  and,  most  Important,  in  diagnostic 
work.  The  staff  was  bi-raclal. 

All  four  teachers  worked  out  of  the  clinic  and  traveled  to  a total  of  12  other 
elementary  schools.  Visits  were  made  to  each  school  two  days  per  week, 
either  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  or  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  The  reading 
teachers  met  with  students  outside  of  their  classrooms  in  groups  of  3 or  4 at 
pre-arranged  times  throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon.  On  an  average,  the 
teachers  were  working  with  12  to  14  students  per  school,  totaling  about  180  students 
in  all  14  schools  including  Bassette  and  Cary.  Fridays  were  always  spent  at  the 
clinics  to  take  care  of  administrative  and  clinical  duties  as  well  as  being  available 
for  teachers  as  a resource  staff. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  among  the  reading  teachers  interviewed  as  well  as 
the  reading  supervisor,  that  the  two  half-hour  sessions  spent  with  the  children 
each  week  were  not  adequate  to  "really  make  progress. " An  alternative  plan 
fhaf  some  teachers  felt  would  be  more  desirable  would  be  to  concentrate  the 
program  for  6 to  8 weeks  and  then  have  the  students  return  to  their  classroom 
teachers . 

Soon  after  a referral  to  the  reading  program,  a student  would  be  tested  by  one 
of  the  staff  members  and  a diagnosis  prepared  and  a program  set  up  for  training. 

A report  of  the  results  of  these  tests  would  be  written  by  the  staff  member  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  teacher,  principal,  reading  center  file,  and  to  the  parents. 

For  most  students,  reading  ability  levels  would  be  ascertained  using  basal 
readers  and  special  practice  lessons  devised  to  be  supervised  and  administered 
by  the  teacher.  For  other  students  with  more  serious  difficulties,  a more 
rigorous  testing  and  diagnostic  procedure  is  administered.  When  a child  was 
referred  to  a Reading  Clinic  for  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulty,  he  was  given  a 
battery  of  tests  that  usually  included  the  following: 

(1)  Physical  check; 

Audiometer — hearing 
Telebinocular — vision, 

(2)  Mental  Ability, 

(3)  Auditory  Perception, 

(4)  Visual  Perception, 

(5)  Motor — Visual  Coordination, 

(6)  Basic  Sight  Vocabulary, 

(7)  Reading  Skill  Analysis, 

(8)  Study  Skills,  and 

(9)  Others,  as  needed  to  determine  best  instructional  procedures. 


Following  the  diagnosis  a report  was  prepared  and  a copy  was  provided  for 
the  child's  teacher  and  cumulative  record  and  a copy  for  the  child's  parents.  The 
report  contained  a description  of  the  tests  used,  diagnosis  of  the  reading  difficulties, 
and  specific  recommendations  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  with  suggested 
materials  and  procedures. 

An  example  of  the  tests  performed  and  recommended  training  worked  up 
for  the  stodent  by  the  reading  speclaUst  Is  shown  In  Figure  G-3.  Some  reports 
are  longer  and  more  detailed  than  this  sample,  others  are  shorter,  depending 
on  the  special  problem  and  needs  of  the  student. 


Several  reading  Instruction  sessions  were  observed  In  operation  on  two 
occasions  at  the  Cary  Elementary  School  Reading  Clinic.  All  the  students  were 
punctual  In  arriving  for  the  reading  class  and  were  eager  about  the  lesson.  Three 
students  was  a typical  class  size  observed.  The  ESAP  reading  teacher  claimed 
that  the  students  were  not  upset  about  leaving  their  normal  classrooms  for 
special  remedial  work.  In  fact,  they  looked  forward  to  these  sessions  and  felt 
comfortable  with  the  work  and  with  the  reading  teachers.  One  assumes  that  the 
reading  gains  achieved  by  the  students  helped  their  morale  and  contributed  to  their 

positive  attitude  about  the  class. 

The  ESAP  reading  staff  were  not  alone  In  their  job  of  providing  remedial 
instruction  and  training.  The  Hampton  School  District  provides  sL<  School  Board 
reading  teachers,  as  they  are  called,  that  offer  supplemental  reading  Instruction 
at  18  elementary  schools.  Six  "base"  schools  are  maintained  throughout  the 
school  year  and  have,  up  to  now,  been  the  main  source  of  reading  materials. 

The  six  reading  teachers  are  located  at  the  base  school  one-half  day  and  travel 
to  one  other  elementary  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  base  schools 
operate  all  year  long;  six  schools  are  selected  for  the  fall  semester  and  six 
others  In  the  spring  to  complete  the  total  of  18  schools.  The  school  board  teachers 
differ  in  their  training  and  duties  from  the  ESAP  staff  In  that  they  concentrate  on 
reading  Instioiction  and  less  on  diagnosis.  Previous  to  ESAP  all  screening  and 
diagnosis  had  to  be  done  at  the  Central  CUnlc  or  was  not  done  at  all. 

Hampton  also  has  two  Title  I teachers  who  specialize  In  remedial  reading,  with 
duties  similar  to  the  six  school  board  teachers.  Both  Title  I teachers  work  at 
two  elementary  schools.  According  to  one  ESAP  teacher.  It  has  been  a common 
occurrence  for  the  school  board  teachers  and  the  Title  I teachers  to  transfer 
their  "more  difficult  problems"  to  the  ESAP  staff  or  even  more  frequently,  their 

"overload. " 
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In  addition  to  the  staff  personnel  hired  for  the  two  Reading  Clinics,  substantial 
expenditures  were  made  for  special  reading  materials  and  diagnostic  equipment. 

The  following  types  of  materials  were  purchased  for  each  clinic: 

• flash  X sets, 

• controlled  reader  filmstrips, 

• language  master  programs,  and 

• high  interest-low  vocabulary  books. 

The  expenditure  amounted  to  about  $2,000  per  clinic  and  was  split  almost  evenly 
between  the  materials  and  the  books.  These  reading  materials  are  available  as 
extra  resources  for  all  teachers  in  all  elementary  schools.  It  was  reported, 
however,  that  because  the  clinics  closed  at  3:30  p.  m. , teachers  were  unable  to 
get  away  from  their  school  soon  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  clinic’s  services. 
Or,  as  often  happened,  the  reading  staff  would  have  to  stay  after  hours  to  keep  the 
clinics  open  for  teachers  who  did  come. 

Reading  materials  and  equipment  were  also  purchased  for  all  of  the  28 
elementary  schools  in  Hampton  as  part  of  the  ESAP  reading  program  to  bolster 
the  resources  for  classroom  teachers  and  the  reading  teachers.  Approximately 
$1,200  of  reading  materials  were  purchased  for  each  school  in  the  following  way: 


• audio-visual  materials  80% 

• games 

• skill  materials  8% 

• professional  reference  books  2% 


Much  of  the  material  had  arrived  late  in  the  school  year  or  is  still  on  order  or 
has  not  been  dispersed  to  the  schools.  However,  where  materials  are  available, 
they  are  being  used  by  the  reading  teachers  and  selected  classroom  teachers. 

It  is  expected  that  more  use  will  be  made  of  these  materials  as  they  are 
disseminated  to  the  schools  and  as  the  teachers  become  aware  and  familiar  with 

their  use. 

Output 

The  outcome  and  results  of  the  ESAP  funded  Reading  Clinics  and  reading 
teachers  are  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  measure  accurately. 

A concrete  result,  of  course,  has  been  the  establishment  of  two  new  Reading 
Clinics  and  the  bringing  of  remedial  reading  services  to  more  children  in 
Hampton's  schools. 
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To  assess  the  inq>act  of  the  ESAP  reading  program,  an  analysis  was  made  of 
the  reading  scores  measured  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  compared  to  the 
ending  score.  Beginning  scores  were  measured  in  November  1970  and  ending 
tests  given  in  May  1971  as  part  of  the  normal  procedures  of  the  ESAP  remedial 
reading  program.  Data  were  available  for  110  elementary  school  children  who 
participated  in  the  ESAP  activity.  The  children  were  in  grades  2 through  6; 

72  percent  were  boys  and  28  percent  were  girls;  41.5  percent  were  black  and 
58. 5 were  white. 

The  tests  used  were:  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test,  Gilmore  Oral  .Reading  Test, 

Hotel  Reading  Inventory,  or  California  Reading  Test  Scores.  In  31  cases, 
either  the  beginning  or  ending  score  was  missing,  indicating  no  test  was  given 
because  the  child  was  absent  or  entered  late.  Tliese  data  were  excluded  from 
the  analysis. 

Tlie  black  children  had  an  average  reading  deficiency  of  2 years  4 months  and 
white  students  1 year  9 months  based  on  their  beginning  reading  scores.  Table  G-1 
summarizes  the  improvement  in  reading  scores  that  was  achieved  by  the  students 
in  the  remedial  reading  program  as  measured  by  the  difference  between  their 
beginning  and  ending  test  scores. 

hi  addition  to  the  improvements  made  by  the  68  students  reported  in  Table  G-1, 

11  children  beginning  with  only  a reading  readiness  or  pre-primer  ability  had 
improved  their  reading  skills  to  a primer  level  by  the  end  of  the  program.  These 
results,  although  substantial,  could  not  be  quantified  in  terms  of  years  and  months 
as  was  done  with  the  other  scores. 

The  normal  improvement  in  reading  that  would  be  expected  by  an  average 
student  in  this  period  of  time  is  0. 7 of  a grade  level  (i.  e. , 7 months).  However, 
these  children  are  not  average  students  as  their  beginning  test  scores  'ndicate. 
and  would  most  likely  have  progressed  more  slowly  than  normal  if  left  in  their 
classroom  reading  instruction.  Data  were  not  available  to  check  the  past  performance 
of  these  children;  but  based  on  national  statistics,  disadvantaged  students  typically 
progress  only  . 6 to  . 7 g^ade  units  per  school  year  or  about . 42  months  in  a 7-month 
period.  ^ Therefore,  the  average  improvement  achieved  by  most  students  appears 
better  with  specialized  instruction  than  if  left  in  a traditional  reading  program, 
as  evidenced  by  the  improvement  scores  in  Table  G->1. 


1.  See,  for  example.  Analysis  of  Compensatory  Education  to  Five  School 
Districts.  General  Electric-TEMPO,  68  TMP-93(I),  August  1968,  p.  15. 
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Table  G-1 


AVERAGE  GRADE  LEVEL  IMPROVEMENT  (YEARS/MONTHS) 
BETWEEN  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  TEST  SCORES 
(NOVEMBER  1970  TO  MAY  1971) 


As  a group,  white  students  showed  a higher  Improvement  thm  did  black 

However  when  Individual  Improvement  scores  are  plotted  versus  the 
reX  d^fl"  (1.  e. . years  behind  grade  level)  an  Interesting  dlHerem^e 

seems  to  emerge.  As  shown  In  Figure  G-4,  the  Improvement  of  bla^ 
eSlMted  a consistent  trend.  1.  e. . reading  gains  achlev^  are  P^^rtional  to  the 
initial  deficiency.  In  other  words,  the  more  deficient  a black  student 
Xtog  tto  reX  program,  the  more  progress  he  Is  Ukely  to  make  from  the 
remeSSl  reading  program.  This  Is  both  an  encouraging  result  and  perhaps  not 

too  unexpected. 

On  the  other  hand,  reading  Improvement  In  white  children  shows  no  ^ttern  « 
general  trend  whatever,  as  evidenced  by  the  Individual  scores  pl^ed  In  H^re  G-5. 
It  Is  apparent  that  factors  other  than  Initial  reading  defrclency  enter  Into  th 
improvement  gains  of  white  students. 
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Figure  G-4;  READING  GAINS  OF  BLACK  CfflLDREN 
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Figure  G-5:  READING  GAINS  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN 
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One  hypothesis  to  explain  the  different  achievement  pattern  between  black 
and  white  students  might  be  that  black  students  have  reading  problems  arising 
primarily  from  lack  of  reading  materials  and  resources  and  reading  training, 
while  the  white  children's  problems  may  be  more  psychological  or  emotional  in 
origin.  This  thesis  is  one  possible  explanation  and  would  have  to  be  much  more 
thoroughly  tested  with  much  more  data  than  are  available  here.  However,  it  is  an 
area  where  more  work  and  study  might  be  done. 

Teacher  Inservice  Training  in  Human  Relations  and  City-Wide  Forum  in 
Human  Relations 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

In  1968,  as  Hampton  was  moving  toward  complete  desegregation  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  It  was  felt  that  althou^  race  relations  had  been  good  in 
the  city,  misunderstandings  and  prejudice  would  arise  as  desegregation. progressed 
and  that  the  school  and  community  would  need  help  with  these  problems.  By  means 
of  a grant  from  USOE  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  an  Advisory 
Specialist  Program  was  established  with  the  following  general  goals  (as  stated 
in  the  original  proposal): 

(1)  To  provide  assistance  to  the  superintendent  in  coping  with  problems 
relating  to  the  integration  of  schools. 

(2)  To  provide  opportunities  for  the  central  office  staff,  principals, 
teachers,  and  parents  to  cooperatively  examine  our  needs  in  an 
integrated  school  system  and  to  plan  ways  and  means  for  imple- 
menting our  program  to  be  most  effective  in  educating  all  pupils. 

(3)  To  promote  public  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  challenges  attendant  to  the  development  of  a fully  integrated 
school  system. 

(4)  To  provide  a resource  materials  center  relating  to  the  desegregation 
process. 

To  quote  further,  it  was  felt  that  "as  integration  progresses,  it  is  imperative 
that  teachers  understand  the  multi-cultural  classroom  setting.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  young  people  who  are  beginning  their  professional  careers. . . There 
is  a need  for  an  increased  number  of  teachers  being  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
problems  related  to  school  desegregation.  A training  program  will  provide  two 
areas  of  action  in  attacking  the  problems.  Hrst,  it  will  provide  new  teachers 
with  an  understanding  of  oneself  and  others.  Secondly,  it  is  anticipated  that  such 
understanding  will  'rub  off  onto  others’  throu^  teacher-student,  teacher-parent 
(relationships)  and  teacher  associations  and  observations.  ” A black  woman,  with 


28  years  of  teaching  experience  in  Hampton  schools  and  6 years  of  supervisory 
and  administrative  experience  was  liired  as  Advisory  Specialist.  She  subsequently 
devised  a program  of  Teacher  Inservice  Sessions  in  Human  BelationSt  the  objectives 
of  which  were  "(1)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  better  understand  the  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  and,  (2)  to  help  teachers  develop  more  effective  techniques 
in  intergroup  relations. " The  program  was  sustained  by  funds  secured  imder 
Title  IV  during  1968-69  and  1969-70.  In  1970-71  $10,653  was  acquired  from 
ESAP  funds  to  continue  the  program  and  to  involve  persons  from  the  community 
as  well. 

Activity  Process 

Six  inservice  sessions  were  conducted  in  1970—71.  The  following  topics  were 
treated:  Problems  Attendant  to  School  Desegregation.  Developing  Interpersonal 
Relations  in  the  Classroom,  Use  of  Multi-ethnic  Materials,  Group  Interaction— 

A Medb^Tn  for  Open  Communication,  ”A  City  of  Dreadful  Night;  The  * Ghetto*  of 
the  Negro  Novel, " and  a Problem  Clinic  and  Evaluation  Session.  Consultants  were 
secured  through  the  University  of  Virginia  Consultative  Resource  Center  on  School 
Desegregation  and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  teachers  involved  in 
these  sessions  are  those  who  volunteered  to  serve  as  the  human  relations  repre- 
sentatives from  each  school.  The  teachers  were  paid  a stipend  of  $3. 00  per  hour 
for  attendance  at  the  inservice  sessions.  These  representatives,  according  to  the 
Advisory  Specialist,  are  intended  to  ’’serve  as  a catalyst  in  each  school^  stimulating 
programs  which  would  lead  to  better  relations  among  the  staff  and  better  relation- 
ships between  teachers  and  students.  ” The  program  directly  Involves  perhaps  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  teaching  staff  of  the  city. 

Outputs 

The  teachers  interviewed  varied  in  their  reaction  to  the  inservlce  sessions. 

Some  positive  comments  were  (white  teacher):  ’’The  Inservlce  offers  a chance  to 
get  together  to  talk  out  problems,  to  interact  with  feelings.  The  sensitivity  sessions 
have  been  quite  good,  and  concerns  of  working  with  opposite- race  pupils  have  been 
helpfully  discussed.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  beyond  helping  blacks  and  whites  adjust, 
and  are  now  looking  for  more  and  better  Interactions  between  all  people.  ” A black 
teacher  said;  "Some  of  the  workshops  are  very  good  and  some  of  them  have  made 
whites  aware  of  black  problems. . . The  sessions  made  the  white  race  aware  of 
blacks  as  people,  helped  them  to  give  up  stereotyping  quite  so  much — and  also  helped 
blacks  not  to  stereotype  whites. " (white  teacher)  ”I’ve  used  some  of  the  techniques 
I learned  and  they  are  valid,  it  seems.  I’ve  instituted  ’rapping’  (straightforward 
frank  talk)  among  students  in  the  classroom.  I*ve  used  the  ’trust  walk*  sensitivity 
technique.  I think  that  these  procedures  are  helpful  in  bringing  about  closer  relations 
among  black  and  white  stud^ts  in  the  classroom. . • I believe  tiiat,  at  least  for  those 
in  attendance  at  the  seminars,  relationships  among  blacks  and  whites  have  Improved 
as  a result."  (black  teacher)  ’’The  techniques  have  been  quite  helpful  to  me,  but 
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they  are  probably  more  beneficial  to  whites  especially  the,  sessions  about  how  to 
deal  with  black  students. . . I feel  that  the  sessions  have  brought  the  representatives 
from  my  school  closer  together,  particularly  the  sensitivity  sessions  and  the  frank 
discussions. " 

Those  who  commented  negatively  said:  (white  teacher)  "Eveiybody  (at  the 
human  relations  sessions)  is  polite  and  friendly,  but  after  getting  back  to  their 
own  schools  nothing  really  happens.  I don't  believe  that  the  programs  are  of  any 
particular  value.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  there  is  little  time  to  make  use  of 
what  we  learn  when  we  get  back  to  the  classroom."  (white  teacher)  "I  get  bored 
listening  to  the  speakers,  and  the  sensitivity  things  are  really  phony. . . They  don't 
have  a lot  of  influence  on  my  teaching  because  there's  not  enough  time  to  get  in 
those  extra  things.  " (black  teacher)  "They  really  aren't  very  usefiil— the  teachers 
who  are  there  are  the  ones  who  need  it  least. " (Others  echoed  this  sentiment. ) 

A number  of  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  program  did  not  reach 
enough  people.  A white  principal  sums  it  up.  "The  meetings  themselves  have 
been  fruitful.  The  teachers  do  come  back  and  talk  (about  the  sessions)  to  me 
as  principal,  and  to  others  in  the  school.  But  there  is  really  no  format  for 
bringing  the  concern  of  these  meetings  back  to  the  school  in  a way  in  which  they 
are  really  helpful. " Several  teachers  reported  that  they  discuss  the  sessions  with 
no  one  at  their  school.  When  two  teachers,  not  involved  in  the  sessions,  were 
queried  about  the  program,  they  responded  that  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  The 
Advisory  Specialist  appears  to  be  aware  of  these  problems.  She  says:  "Generally 
speaking,  we  have  grown  in  our  acceptance  of  one  another,  black  and  white,  through 
these  programs. . . (however)  the  program  shouldn't  continue  next  year  as  it  is  now. 
The  focus  should  shift  to  individual  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  our  intention  that  the 
plan  will  change  next  year,  will  focus  on  planning  workshops  in  each  school  and 
will  involve  the  faculty  as  a whole,  rather  than  just  representatives  from  various 
faculties. " 

Also  included  in  this  activity  was  the  Hampton  City  Forum  in  Human  Belations, 
intended  to  involve  teachers,  students,  and  especially  parents  with  the  topic  of 
"Hang-Ups  in  'Rapping' — 'Communications'  if  You're  Over  Thirty."  Music  was 
provided  by  the  "Up-With-People  Singers,"  a speaker  reflected  on  the  theme,  those 
assembled  broke  up  into  groups  led  by  an  adult  and  a youth,  to  fiirther  explore 
the  topic,  reports  from  these  groups  were  made  and  observations  by  consultants 
were  put  forth.  All  respondents  report  that  the  program  was  weU-received  by 
those  preSCTt,  but  there  was  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  attendance  on  the  part 
of  parents  was  quite  poor.  One  member  of  the  Bl-Racial  Advisory  Committee 
blames  this  on  lack  of  adequate  publicity. 
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Funds  for  the  above  programs  as  well  as  the  Special  Student-to-Student 
Prc.xram  discussed  below  (a  total  of  $12,294)  were  not  expended,  primarily  because 
consultants  were  acquired  free  of  charge  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  Consultant  Besource  Center  in  Desegregation.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  as  stated  by  the  Advisory  Specialist,  "that  it  was  not  known 
earlier  in  the  year  that  this  would  be  a federally-fonded  program.  It  was  thought 
that  the  fimds  would  come  from  the  city  and  therefore,  costs  were  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible  by  using  constdtants  that  would  work  free. " The  Advisory  Specialist, 
in  a letter  to  the  HEW  Equal  Educational  Opportunittes—Title  IV  Office  for  Begion  HI, 
dated  May  14,  1971,  made  the  following  request: 

We  should  like  to  transfer  $6,000.00  for  the  following  purposes: 


• An  iiislitulc  for  youth  leaders  (elected  and  non- 
clcclcd)  for  a ll.rcc  day  summer  leadership  cajup 
to  be  held  duun;;  the  day;  sbe  from  each  junior 
and  senior  lugh  school,  grades  S-11. 

Its  purpose  will  h»*  to  help  these  young  people 
develop  positive  tcclmiriucs  in  group  interaction. 

• A two-week  crash  progriun  for  teachers  haxing 
difficulty  in  orrd  esnression— for  teachers  who 
need  a "crash''  prog-ram  in  impro\ing  their  spc-^ch 
patterns.  Because  the  localities  from  wnicli  they 
come  and  frccjuentlj’  because  of  lazy’  speceh  pallc*  .is, 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  be  iuidcr.slood  by  tlio  students. 

Such  an  e^qioricncc  would  help  in  this  matter  of 
communication.  Money  allotted  will  be  spent 

for  instructors  and  instructional  materials. 

• A tlirce-dfiy  workshop  for  forty  selected  teachers 
in  bl.ack  : .’cry.  Hie  purpose  would  be  to  help 
these  lr:..  ..er:/ incorporate  in  the  regular  American 
history  coai  scs  g contributions  of  blacks  to 
Ajuericr.'s  dcvc-lopiacnt. 

The  response  to  this  request  is  not  known  at  this  writing. 

Youth  Seminars  In  Human  Relations 

Context.  Activity  Design,  and  Process 

As  described  above  under  "Social,  Political,  and  Bacial  Context, " the  quality 
of  black-white  student  relations  Is  somewhat  tense.  Students  tend  to  voluntarily 
segr^nte,  and  there  have  beean  incidents  of  unrest.  ESAP  funds  were  requested 
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to  institute  a program  consisting  of  several  youth  seminars  in  human  relations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Advisory  ^eclallst.  In  her  words  the  goal  of  the  activity 
was  to  "bring  about  interaction  between  racial  groups,  to  bring  about  group  action, 
to  meet  the  problems  of  polarization,  to  avoid  voluntary  segregation  on  the  part 
of  students. " The  seminars  were  similar  in  format  to  the  teacher  inservice 
sessions  in  human  relations.  Various  encounter  group  techniques,  like  the  "trust 
walk,"  the  "fish  bowl  technique, " and  role  playing  were  used  to  create  a more 
relaxed  and  open  relationship  among  the  students  present.  At  one  session  students 
vie>ved  a film  depicting  scenes  in  which  black  and  white  students  were  involved 
in  racial  problems.  Students  were  asked  to  discuss  solutions  to  these  problems, 
widch  were  evaluated  by  the  seminar  leaders. 

Outputs 


Four  student  participants  in  the  seminars  (two  black  and  two  white)  interviewed 
at  one  junior  high  school  were  highly  pleased  with  them.  They  felt  that  the  programs 
Were  "helping  to  get  young  people,  black  and  white,  together  to  work  out  their  own 
problems. " They  approved  of  the  way  seminars  were  run  and  were  generally  pleased 
with  the  ways  they  had  been  led  to  interact  with  one  another.  In  their  school  there  is 
an  active  student  relations  council,  made  up  of  student  repres^tatives,  one  black 
and  one  white  from  each  classroom,  who  meet  r^ularly  to  discuss  various  student 
problems~~not  always  racial  in  nature.  The  participants  in  the  youth  seminars  were 
able,  they- say,  to  bring  back  the  facts  and  techniques  learned  to  this  larger  gri^Pf 
which  made  good  use  of  them.  One  result  was  an  assembly  program  presented  by 
the  student  relations  council  which  borrowed  directly  from  situations  treated  in  the 
youth  seminars,  andwhichwasapparentiy  weU-receivedby  the  student  body  as  a whole. 
They  felt  that  these  activities  had  been  instrumental  in  averting  racial  tmrest  in  the 
school,  and  would  like  to  see  them  continued  and  expanded. 

Two  students  at  a nearby  high  school  were  more  n^ative  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  youth  seminars.  Both  felt  that  the  seminars  were  a waste  of  time,  that  they 
had  little  purpose,  and  Were  not  carried  out  effectively.  Sandra  (White):  "I  don’t 
think  the  meetings  accomplished  much.  The  people  left,  still  having  the  same 
kinds  of  problems.  And  the  sensitivity  exercises  really  resulted  in  a phony  inter- 
action between  people. " Mike:  "This  type  of  set-up  won’t  ever  work  because  you 
don't  get  the  people  there  who  really  need  iU . . The  parents  are  the  ones  who  really 
have  changed  their  attitudes  about  guiding  the  way  students  interact  or  don’t  Interact 
in  school.  " The  school  atmosphere  was  described  as  tense,  with  a current  tendency 
away  from,  rather  then  toward,  increased  inti^ration.  It  was  clear  that  these  two 
stud^ts  were  uneasy  In  one  another’s  presence  and  hesitated  to  speak  frankly. 

The  Advisory  Specialist  feels  that  the  program  has  been  useful  to  most  of  the 
participants,  that  it  "has  made  them  more  aware  of  intergroup  relations.  ’’  She 
notes,  however,  that  "some,  but  not  enough  students  have  taken  the  results  back 
to  their  schools.  ’’  She  believes  that  next  year’s  youth  program  should  be  expanded. 
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Kindergarten  Vocabulary  Development 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

A number  of  children  who  enter  the  Hampton  School  System  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  teachers,  deficient  in  working  vocabulary.  Most  of  these  children  are  from 
disadvantaged  backgroimds;  many  of  them  are  black.  Efforts  to  combat  this  pro- 
blem at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  levels  have  already  been  described.  A program 
to  correct  this  deficiency  at  the  earliest  contact  of  the  pupil  with  the  school  system 
is  under  development  at  this  writing.  The  Kindergarten  Supervisor  has  been 
appointed  to  oversee  this  development  and  has  in  turn  selected  two  black  and  two 
white  kindergarten  teachers  who  will  work  approximately  180  hours  apiece  to 
develop  the  program  which  will  be  used  In  1971-72  with  approximately  2, 000  pupils 
in  97  classes.  The  program  will  attempt  to  teach  200  words,  25  in  each  of  eight 
concept  areas.  These  concept  areas  will  include  parts  of  the  bo^,  space,  birds, 
emotionst  seasons,  opposites,  and  two  other  yet  to  be  determined.  Teaching 
techniques  will  Include  use  of  games,  poetry,  art  work,  songs  and  musical  Instru- 
ments, flannel  board  figures,  ptq)pets,  and  others.  Visual  means  of  Instruction 
will  be  emphasized,  including  the  development  of  an  original  set  of  photographs 
illustrating  many  of  the  words. 

According  to  the  Supervisor,  "The  goal  of  the  program  Is  to  Improve  the 
communications  process  of  children  so  thQr  can  get  along  better.  Particularly 
the  unit  on  emotions  Is  designed  to  help  children  talk  out  problems  rather  than 
acting  them  out. ..  The  child  who  Is  successful  in  reading  Is  the  child  who  has 
alrea^  a large  speaking  vocabulary. . . The  program  Is  also  Intended  to  help 
with  certain  ’pronunciation  difficulties’  of  the  black  children,  which  make  It 
difficult  for  white  teachers  to  understand  them.  ’’ 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Vocabulary  Development 

Insofar  as  It  can  be  determined  from  the  limited  Information  available.  It 
appears  that  this  program  has  produced  a suitable  return  for  a quite  small  Invest- 
ment In  effort  as  weU  as  funds.  Test  score  data  at  least  suggest  that  vocabulary 
has  been  enhanced  for  many  pupils,  with  the  greatest  gains  having  been  made  by 
disadvantaged  and  minority  race  children.  The  activity  was  wasteful,  however. 

In  that  it  occupied  the  time  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  were  already  largely 
In  command  of  the  vocabulary  that  the  program  sought  to  teach.  An  accurate 
assessment  of  the  worth  of  the  program  should  rest  on  the  analysis  of  SRA  Achievement 
Series  scores  In  vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension.  If  this  analysis  bears  out 
the  contention  that  the  program  Is  useless  for  a considerable  number  of  students 
who  already  know  the  words,  but  quite  beneficial  to  another  group  of  students, 
then  the  school  system  should  consider  continuing  the  program  cnly  for  those  who 
need  It.  This  need  could  be  ascertained  by  SRA  scores  or  by  administration  of  the 
mastery  test  as  a pre-test. 
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Reading  Centers 


In  the  main,  the  original  objectives  defined  for  the  ESAP  reading  program  at 
Hampton  and  the  establishment  of  additional  remedial  Beading  Clinics  seems 
worthwhile  although  Its  role  In  desegregation  seems  remote.  If  the  objectives 
stated  In  the  ESAP  proposal  were  truly  Intended,  one  might  expect  to  see  a higher 
proportion  of  black  students  participating  In  the  program  to  narrow  the  gap  and 
remove  the  "barriers  of  Integration. " However,  as  a compensatory  and  remedial 
educational  program,  the  ESAP  activity  can  be  highly  recommended. 

One  improvement  that  seems  needed  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  served 
by  each  ESAP  reading  teacher.  Concentrating  the  teaching  for  periods  of  6 to  8 weeks 
as  suggested  by  one  of  the  staff  members  might  be  a worthwhile  alternative. 

The  Hampton  School  District  Is  to  be  commended  on  Its  ability  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  federal  programs  and  on  the  way  It  has  integrated  local  funds  with  federal 
monies  to  reach  a common  goal.  A shortcoming  of  this  arrangement,  however,  is 
the  overlapping  of  duties  and  functions  between  the  three  types  of  reading  teachers, 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  two  ESAP  clinics,  and  the  Reading  Center.  Obvious 
Improvements  could  be  made  if  the  administration  were  free  to  allocate  their 
resources  and  staff  In  a more  flexible  manner.  A total  program  approach  resulting 
from  such  a plan  would  more  likely  be  more  consistent  with  the  desired  goals.  At 
a minimum  a unified  program  would  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  school  teachers 
and  staff;  perhaps,  they  would  also  make  better  use  of  the  resources. 

It  Is  recommended  that  Reading  Centers  continue  In  the  Hampton  Schools 
and  that  the  reading  staff  be  retained.  The  experience  and  expertise  gained  from 
this  year’s  program  will  make  It  even  more  valuable  next  year.  Little  additional 
funds  seem  needed  for  reading  materials  for  the  elementary  schools  since  so  much 
was  purchased  this  year.  However,  the  resources  of  the  secondary  schools  should 
be  surveyed  to  determine  any  needs  there. 


Teacher  Inservice  Training  in  Human  Relations  and  Youth  Seminars  in  Human  Relations 

These  programs  have  undoubtedly  been  of  some  assistance  In  Improving  relations 
between  the  black  and  white  participants.  They  also  have  communicated  helpfiil 
information  about  special  problems  In  teaching  disadvantaged  and  minority  race 
children  and  have  taught  some  usefiil  skills  for  improving  faculty  and  student- 
faculty  relations  with  the  school.  They  have  helped  some  students  deal  with  the 
problems  of  racial  difference  in  beneficial  ways.  At  least  some  small  st^DS 
have  been  taken  toward  better  relations  in  the  community.  They  do  address  a 
verified  need  for  more  cooperation  and  understanding  among  blacks  and  whites 
In  the  school  and  in  the  community  as  it  relates  to  the  school.  Expenditures  under 
both  Title  IV  and  ESAP  have  been  modest.  The  program  has,  however,  fallen 


qiiite  short  of  a solution  to  the  problems.  Only  a few  teachers 

been  Involved;  community  turnout  was  small  for  the  one  community^rient^  actl  ty. 
Since  attendance  Is  voluntary  in  these  activities.  It  is  unlikely  that  those  wlto  more 
serious  conflicts  In  regard  to  race  are  reached  at  all.  Rarely  were  teachers 
students  able  to  bring  the  benefits  of  these  activities  back  to  their  peers.  T re 
still  a clear  need  for  better- relations  among  black  and  wMte 

and  administrators.  Black  teachers  described  occasloiml  InstMces  of  o^^^tve 
behavior  on  the  part  of  white  colleagues,  which  might  weU  have  been  avoided  by 
greater  sensitivity  or  knowledge.  The  ’’poUte  but  cool  working  ar^ements 
^ng  feculty  seemed  to  describe  most  schools.  Students  revealed  misunder- 
standing and  mistrust,  and  In  some  schools  outright  hostlUty  be^een  ^ 

great^l  more  must  be  done  to  deal  effectively  with  thwe 

with  students,  upon  whom  the  least  expenditure  has  yet  been  made,  and  , ,,  . 

^stsTe  grl;^^  for  either  disruption  or  the  final  solution  to  racial  discord. 

In  relation  to  human  relations  concerns,  we  recommend  that  the  Hampton  School 
system  not  continue  the  Teacher  Inservice  Training  In  Human  Relations  as  It  st^ds. 
Maximum  results  have  alreacfer  been  achieved  In  the  three  years  of  the  progr^  s 
existence.  Contingent  upon  the  avallablHty  of  funds,  an  expanded 
Sfo^Twlt;  eLh  ^hool.  with  attendance  by  feculty 

interracial  relations  among  faculty  and  with  students  shoild  be  considered. 

Also,  higher  priority  should  be  given  to  the  human  relations  needs  of  students, 
which  now  appear  to  be  more  critical  than  those  of  teachers.  TMs  co^d  ^ 
accompUshed  by  scheduling  more  activities  within  each  school,  invoMng  both 
the  student  body  as  a whole  as  well  as  small  groups  of  selected  students. 

Kindergarten  Vocabulary  Development 

This  activity  appears  to  be  well  conceived  and  progress  toward  its  development 

is  proceeding  according  to  schedule.  Apparently  no  program  5°®^®  . 

and  techniques  has  been  developed  elsewhere.  Results  after  use  sho^d  be  of  ^teres 

to  other  districts  with  kindergarten  programs.  In  developing  a 

Vocabulary  Program,  more  consideration  should  be  ^yen  to  the 

pre-tests  on  the  words  to  a sample  of  students  to  establish  a base-line  for  further 

evaluation. 

General 

The  progress  of  sehool  desegregatton  and  of  raelal  relattons  In  general  Is 
satls&etory  In  the  eyes  of  most  black  and  white  cltlsens  of  Hampton.  Considerable 
credit  must  go  to  both  city  officials  and  school  administrators  who  chose  to  comply 
with  the  "law  of  the  land"  in  regard  to  desegregation.  The  process  Is  not  comple  e, 
however.  Elementary  schools  are  currently  being  zoned  to  achieve  greater  racial 
mixing,  not  without  some  signs  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  officials. 
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Th©  gr&oting  of  ESAP  ftinds  to  th©  district  did  not  r©sult  in  n©w  and  Innovativo 
programming;  rather  funds  w©r©  us©d  to  add  to  airoady  ©xistlng  programs.  The 
scop©  and  genaral  purpos©  of  those  programs  soom  appropriate— thoy  address 
both  th©  ©ducatlonal  and  human  rolatlons  aspocts  of  desegregation  problems.  The 
educational  problems  seem  to  be  somewhat  under  control,  though  more  can  be 
done,  of  course,  Human  relations  programs,  especially  for  studmits,  must  reach 
more  people  before  they  can  be  considered  adequate. 

In  light  of  some  evidence  that  communication  between  school  and  community 
is  Inadequate,  the  school  system  might  stuejy  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
a need  for  School  Public  Information  Specialist  competent  to  publish  a newsletter 
for  pareuts,  able  to  keep  the  local  newspapers  aware  of  school  news,  and  capable 
of  administering  a ••rumor-control"  program. 
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APPENDIX  H 


CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  LEXINQTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Principal  Investigator:  Garrett  H.  Weinberg 

RMC,  me. 

Other  Participattng  Staff:  Naomi  H.  Henderson 

RMC,  me. 
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LEXINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Lexington  is  In  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina,  midway  between  Winston- 
Salem,  Greensboro,  and  Charlotte,  located  strategically  in  tiie  heart  of  the  ’’North 
Carolina  Piedmont  Crescent.  ” Its  population  is  about  18,000.  The  cify  is  proud  of 
its  modern  medical  facilities,  recreational  advantages,  36  churches,  sports,  cul- 
tural and  entertainment  opportunities  in  the  nearby  cities,  and  higher  education 
facilities  within  commuting  distance,  in  addition  to  Davidson  Counfy  Community 

Collie  located  in  l^xington.  It  is  stgjported  primarily  by  textile  and  furniture 
manufacturing. 

The  school  system  is  subdivided  into  three  attendance  zones.  Each  zone  in- 
cludes a primary  school  for  grades  K-2,  and  an  elementaiy  school  for  grades  3, 

4,  and  5.  All  children  in  the  system  in  grades  6 and  7 attend  the  single  intermedi- 
ate school,  those  in  grades  8 and  9 attend  the  same  middle  school,  and  those  in 
^des  10,  11,  and  12  attend  the  senior  high  school.  There  are  4,814  students  of 
whom  1,216  are  black.  The  district  employs  a ftdl  time  professional  staff  of  218, 
of  whom  39  are  black.  The  1970-1971  school  budget,  which  totaled  $3,083,624.68, 
is  derived  from  three  main  sources:  state  funds,  58.4  percent;  local  suppl  .men- 
tary  funds,  30.1  percent,  and  federal  grants,  11.5  percent  The  tocalfunds  are 
derived,  in  part,  from  a supplementary  tax  of  30  cents  per  $100  of  assessed  property 
valuation  which  enables  the  district  to  employ  additional  teachers  and  to  pay  a 

salary  supplement  over  the  state-estabUshed  salary  scale  of  from  $348.00  to  $513.00 
per  annum  per  teacher. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  six  members  who  serve  three-year  terms.  The 
present  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a black  dentist  Members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  Council  but  act  independently  of  the  Council. 
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Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Contert 

The  orocess  of  desegregating  and  reorganizing  the  city’s  schools  created  some 
probK  trcommuX.  A local  Save  Our  SchorAa  (S  O.S. ) 8^ X" 
to  stoo  the  process,  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful  because,  according  to  th 
SJelLtendent.  teachers  aad  eUldren  did  a "good  selUng  lob  In  the 

Nereis  no  evidence  of  a flight  of  white  chUdrcn  to  the  academies.  AsotOcto  , 

1970,  only  18  resident  pupils  were  enrolled  in  non-public  schools. 

An  attitude  scale  to  determine  the  attitude  of  tenth  grade  ^tc  pubUc  school 
rmtrkiia  fowArd  blacks  which  was  administered  to  35  white  tenth  graders  at 

mS  »Xt  to  acUpt  an  Integrated  situation,  negative  scores  were  r^orfcd 
on  It^  such  as  "Too  much  money  Is  being  spent  to  try  to  raise  the  socW  rad 
f 1 1 ^ v«cr»*ri  niftrmlp  ’’  ”Civll  riuhts  pass6d  In  th6  l&st 

thStselv^'^egroes  belong  In  their  ^ 
^h«ls!^"Negrc^s^ould  stay  In  their  place. " and  "The  government  does  not  have 
the  right  to  force  unnatural  mixing  of  the  races.  ” 

The  power  structure  In  Lexington  Is  largely  white 
oDOOsed  to  desegregation,  although  the  mayor  and  a majority  of  the  C^cU  Mp 
^Li  the  cffoX  of  die  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Bic  Board  of  ^ 

d^Se^te  the  schools.  There  Is  very  Uttle  social  mbd^  of  fte  ^cl^ 

Uie  faculties.  All  pubUc  facilities  are  deseg^ted  tat  there  remain  som 

restaurants  where  blacks  stlU  do  not  feel  comfortable  or  welcome. 

School  Desegtegation 

The  desegregauon  process  within  the 

during  the  1966-1967  school  year,  and  was  completed  during  the  1969  1970  schoo 
year.  These  are  the  hlgUlghU  of  the  desegregation  process: 

1966- 1967 

The  white  senior  high  school  was  opened  on  a freedom-of-choice  bMls. 
There  were  three  black  schools:  two  elementary  schools  and  a combined 
junior-senior  high  school. 

1967- 1968 

One  of  die  black  elementary  schools  was  closed  and  the  stadents  were 
transferred  into  the  white  elementary  schools.  The  high  ®®h<»l  sec^“ 
the  combined  black  Junior-senior  high  school  was  closed  and  ttom 
were  transferred  to  the  white  high  school.  This  left  two  all-btack  schools: 
a junior  high  school  and  an  elementary  school. 
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1969-1970 


When  the  remaining  black  elementary  school  was  closed,  all  students 

in  the  Lexington  city  school  system  were  attending  desegregated  facilities. 

The  desegregation  process  was  accomplished  relatively  smoothly.  The  usual 
problems  associated  'with  desegregation  did  not  seem  to  emerge.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  few  whites  feared  the  quality  of  education  would  deteriorate,  and  there 
was  little  indication  that  blacks  felt  their  children  would  not  get  a good  education 
xmder  the  reorganized  set-up. 

The  total  number  of  students  reassigned  was  2,026. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  only  ESAP  activity  being  funded  in  Lexington  is  a student- to- student 
activity  focusing  on  pupil- to-pupil  relationships.  As  a result  of  the  pupil  attitude 
survey  mentioned  above , and  because  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  felt  the  quality 
of  education  and  teacher  effectiveness  were  at  a high  level  in  the  system,  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  limited  ESAP  funds  available  to  improve  student  relationships. 

Accordingly  an  office  of  student  affairs  was  established  and  staffed  vdth  a black 
director  apd  a white  assistant  director.  These  men  work  with  children  in  grades 
6 through  12.  Some  typical  projects  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
include: 

• utilizing  high  school  students  for  an  inservice  drug  institute  for 
teachers, 

• beautification  projects, 

• tutorial  activities, 

• student  council  activities, 

• reporting  for  radio  stations  and  newspapers, 

• graphic  arts  field  trips,  and 

• opening  and  operating  a school  store. 

The  budget  for  the  student  services  program  appears  in  Table  H-1. 
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Table  H-1 


budget  for  office  of  student  affairs 


Salaries 

$17,786 

Benefit 

$ 1,396 

Travel 

$ 616 

Communications 

$ 95 

Office  Supplies 

$ 200 

Miscellaneous  Administration 

$ 157 

Instructional  Supplies 

$ 1,450 

Equipment  Purchase 

$ 300 

TOTAL 

$22,000 

Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee  (BRAC)  is  composed  of  ten  parents,  four 
teachers,  and  twenty  students.  Each  group  is  equaUy  divided  between  whites  and 
blacks.  Because  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  involved  with  the  Intermediate 
School,  the  Middle  School,  and  the  High  School  (grades  6 through  . the  students 
on  the  advisory  committee  were  drawn  from  these  grade  levels.  In  ad  i n, 
are  four  ex-officio  members  of  the  advisory  committee;  the  prmcipals  of  the  in- 
termediate, middle,  and  senior  high  schools  and  the  Superintendent  oi  Schools. 


Community  organizations  represented  on  the  Bi-Racial  Committee  include  the 
Girl  Scouts.  Lexington  Housing  Authority.  Community  Action  Agency,  a representa 

tive  of  manufacturers  of  furniture  within  the  area,  and  a member  of  the  Ban 
Boosters 9 SL  local  civic  organization. 
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The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  act  as 
chairmen  of  the  BRAG.  The  committee  has  met  in  the  evening  once  a month  since 
the  beginning  of  the  project  for  a total  of  eight  times.  The  minutes  of  the  Bi-Racial 
Advisory  Committee  meetings,  and  discussions  with  several  of  the  members,  re- 
veal that  the  advisory  committee  is  actively  involved  in  the  Lexington  School  ESAP 
program.  The  committee  is  aware  of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  has  helped  develop  a number  of  these  activities,  and  has  been  involved  in 
the  planning  of  all  activities.  BRAG  works  hand-in-hand  with  the  students.  The 
parent  members  of  the  advisory  committee  were  carefully  selected  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  achieve  a balance  of  liberals,  moderates,  and  conservatives.  The  super- 
intendent feels  that  if  these  people  can  begin  to  work  together  and  work  with  students, 
then  in  the  long  run  the  project  will  have  achieved  one  of  his  goals  of  drawing  together 
both  blaci  and  white  parents.  The  director  noted  that  the  conservatives,  some  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Save  Our  School  organization  before  desegregation,  no 
longer  fight  the  school  board  on  every  issue  involving  students  and  student  affairs. 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
Office  of  Student  Affairs 


Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  administration  of  the  school  system  is  concerned  about  student  involve- 
ment and  active  participation  in  bi-racial  activities  that  will  "activate  the  kids.  " The 
superintendent  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  want  activities  that  will 
reach  all  the  children,  "those  that  do  things,  those  that  watch  things,  and  those  that 
don't  know  what's  happening."  They  consider  the  development  of  these  kinds  of 
activities  essential  in  Lexington  for  three  reasons: 

• the  results  of  the  student  attitude  scale,  previously  mentioned  (see 
attachment  to  this  appendix), 

• personal  observation  by  them  confirming  that  a high  degree  of  racial 
polarization  of  students  existed,  and 

• the  quality  of  instruction,  teacher  attitudes,  and  teacher-student 
rsiationships  were  felt  to  be  good. 

This  left  the  important  area  of  student  relationships  as  the  primary  weak  spot  in 
the  desegregation  process,  although  some  other  concerns  had  been  ejq)ressed  about 
the  need  to  get  the  community  more  involved  in  the  schools,  and  the  schools  in  the 
community.  The  ESAP  funds  were  then  used  to  establish  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs.  As  the  superintendent  put  it,  "Two  directors  of  student  affairs  and  a part- 
time  aide  are  employbd  to  supplement  the  current  pupil  personnel  staff  and  this  team 
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involves  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  other  community  citizens  in  a variety 
of  activities  designed  to  improve  human  relations.  The  basic  assumption  ^der 
which  the  project  operates  is  simply  this:  people  with  different  backgrounds,  con- 
cepts, and  interests  will  understand  and  accept  each  other  better  if  they  work  to- 
gether on  problems  of  mutual  concern.  Thus,  the  role  of  the  pupil  personnel  team 
is  to  involve  students,  teachers,  and  parents  in  a number  of  projects  designed  to 
solve  some  identified  school  or  community  problems.  Underlining  each  effort, 
however,  is  the  primary  goal  of  obtaining  better  understanding  and  respect  among 

the  participants.  ” 

These  were  the  specific  objectives  of  the  program: 

• to  improve  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  other  students 
from  different  economic  and  ethnic  groups, 

• to  Improve  th^  attitudes  of  parents  toward  other  parents 
from  different  ethnic  and  economic  groups, 

• to  increase  the  academic  performance  of  selected  stedents 
in  tutorial  and  other  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
handicapped  learner, 

• to  improve  the  attitude  of  students  involved  in  the  project 
toward  the  public  schools,  and 

• to  improve  the  leadership  ability  of  the  students  involved 
in  the  project. 


The  basic  plan  for  the  project  was  drawn  up  as  follows: 

f)  The  first  step  will  be  to  employ  bvo  competent  specialists , 
one  black  and  one  white,  who  have  the  responsibility  of  di- 
recting ail  ESAP  project  activities.  Clerical  assistance  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  two  specialists.  Regularly  employed 
guidance  conselors  and  teachers  will  join  the  two  specialists 
on  a part-time  basis  in  order  to  form  a pupil  personnel  ser- 
vice team. 

• As  soon  as  the  directors  are  employed,  they  will  select  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils.  The  composition  of  the  advisory  committee  is  to  be 
as  follows:  four  black  and  four  white  parents,  two  black  and 
two  white  teachers,  and  six  black  and  six  white  students. 

The  Superintendent  of.  Schools  and  the  three  principals  in  the 
school  unit  will  serve  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  advisory 
committee.  A special  effort  will  be  made  to  allow  students 
the  freedom  to  make  suggestions  and  to  formulate  plans  to 
solve  their  own  problems  as  well  as  those  of  the  school  and 
community. 
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• Although  the  advisory  committee  and  the  specialists  will 
make  the  final  decision  as  to  how  participants  will  work  and 
what  projects  will  be  undertaken,  some  basic  operating 
principles  and  suggestions  for  the  projects  are  included. 

There  are  five  basic  operating  principles: 

• On  all  working  teams  there  will  be  approximately  an  equal 
number  of  black  and  white  students.  Care  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  both  black  and  white  students  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  leadership  roles. 

• A special  effort  will  be  made  to  include  the  underachiever, 
the  potential  dropout,  and  the  student  from  the  low^income  , 
family  in  the  project  activities. 

• On  each  task  force  there  will  be  two  or  more  adults,  but  in 
no  case  will  the  membership  of  the  task  force  include  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  team  membership.  Care  will  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  adults  do  not  dominate  youth  but  will  work  as 
advisors  and  co-worlcers  with  the  youth. 

• Projects  to  be  sponsored  may  be  recreational  or  may  be  de- 
signed to  eliminate  some  school  or  community  problem.  Re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  project,  however,  it  must  be 
operated  to  ensure  interaction  between  the  races  and  between 
adults  and  youth. 

• Although  this  particular  project  is  operated  by  the  public 
schools,  other  agencies  and  community  groups  will  be  involved 
in  many  phases  of  the  endeavors  of  the  project.  For  example, 
such  individuals  and  groups  as  the  mayor,  members  of  the 
City  Coimcil,  the  police,  Davidson  County  Community  Action 
Personnel,  and  civic  clubs  will  be  called  on  to  participate  and 
sponsor  activities.  Volimteer  help  from  the  community  is  im- 
perative in  this  type  of  endeavor. 

Both  the  plan  and  operating  principles  were  adopted  and  implemented  with  no 
major  modifications.  The  superintendent  discussed  the  plan  with  a human  relations 
e:q)ert  from  the  State  Education  Department,  a representative  of  the  DREW  Re- 
gional Office  from  Philadelphia,  and  a human  relations  ej^ert  from  the  North 
Carolina  state  government.  The  plan  was  then  discussed  with  the  Bi-Racial  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  approved  by  it.  Adoption  of  the  plan  received  good  publicity 
in  the  Lexington  newspaper. 
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Activity  Design 


The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  (OSA)  serves  as  a focal  point  for  student  activity 
within  the  Lexington  a(y  School  District  The  OSA  guides,  toe^s, 
nroerams  designed  to  solve  specific  school  or  community  problems.  ^ ^ 

stuShts  in  the^articipating  schools  (Dunbar  Intermediate,  Lexmgton  Middle,  and 
S^ton  H^h  School)  with  the  community,  with  the  mayor  ^d  City  Council  of 

Lexington,  with  church  groups  and  other  liaison  groups  in  attempting  o so  ve  p 
km^  ForTiLple.  one  of  the  many  projects  undertaken  by  the  OSA  mvolved 
ecology.  The  students  were  interested  in  both  the  study  ^ 

appl^ations  in  Lexington.  The  OSA  helped  form  ecolo^  cli^s  at 
for  the  Preservation  of  our  Environment  and  Community  )> 

g”ams  educate  the  students  about  ecology,  and  Involved  the  students  m clean-up 

and  beautification  projects  within  the  school  and  the  city. 

Because  of  the  grade  range  of  the  participating  schools,  the  OSA  progr^  con- 
centrateron  gra^s  6 throu7l2.  The  administration  stated  that  it  selected  those 
grades  for  a Lmber  of  reasons.  First,  because  this  age  group  is  more  ^^toe 
LTgrSL  1 through  5.  chUdren  can  work  together  after  school.  Second,  before 
the  stadents  entered  the  Intermediate  school,  they  had  spent  five  years  in  an  ele 
^nSi^h^l  v^th  the  same  group  of  friends.  The  transition  to  a ^ 

withlts^larger  student  body  and  a much  more  ethnically.  sociaUy,  and  cultarally 
r^ed  grourof  ChUdren  could  be  very  dUUcult.  By  coneentrattng  on  toe  older 
children  the  superintendent  feels  that  they  have  an  effective  means  of  easmg  the 
transition  dlfficSties  as  well  as  getting  black  and  white  students  working  together 
on  a social  basis  after  school  hours  on  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  function  of  the  staff  Is  to  motivate  students  IndivlduaUy  and  in  groups.  The 
staff  meiTer7^unsel  but  do  not  serve  as  guidance  counselors.  They  work  ^th 
the  community,  the  mayor,  and  the  City  Council  to  set  up 

participate  with  church  groups  and  liaison  groups  in  commumty  “tavities  Part  o 
their  task  is  to  be  familiar  and  knowledgeable  about  local  resources,  a 
government  and  personnel,  and  problems  associated  with  these  governments. 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  did  not  start  its  program  with  a formal  acheiMe 
of  activities.  Each  activity  was  generated  and  develop^  around  specific  interests 
expressed  by  the  students,  the  superintendent,  or  the  OSA  stall. 

A number  of  Office  of  Student  Affairs  programs  were  observed  in  action, 
fir<3t  SPEC  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  our  Environment  and  Commimity, 

Countv  Health  Department,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  oi  Agri 
to“  th“th  Carolina  forestry  Service.  Tilden's  Nursery,  and  the  Agriculteral 
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Extension  Office.  SPEC  is  concerned  with  the  beautification  and  conservation  of  the 
surroundings,  including  schools  and  the  adjacent  community.  Sixth  and  seventh 
graders  from  the  Dunbar  Intermediate  School  are  involved  in  the  program,  which 
meets  after  school  on  Tuesdays  of  every  week.  The  meeting  observed  was  chaired 
by  the  assistant  director.  Twenty  students  were  in  attendance,  50  percent  white 
and  50  percent  black.  The  group  was  involved  in  planting  flowers  and  shrubs  aroimd 
the  Dunbar  Intermediate  School.  A lecture  on  correct  planting  procedures  was  given 
by  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Office.  Each  student  was  given  two 
plants  to  take  home  to  plant  in  his  own  neighborhood  or  yard.  The  students  appeared 
to  be  enjoying  themselves  while  learning.  An  informal  presentation  by  the  director 
of  OSA  made  to  a group  of  senior  high  school  students  on  black  culture  and  black 
ejq)erience  was  also  observed.  It  was  related  to  a course  in  black  literature  and 
ejq)eriences.  The  material  was  well  received  by  the  students  and  there  was  a 
large  amoimt  of  give  and  take  among  the  students,  teachers,  and  the  director.  It 
appeared  to  be  an  enjoyable  session,  and  both  the  white  and  black  students  partici- 
pated. A planning  meeting  for  the  Lexington  area  Youth  Council  was  also  observed. 
This  is  a council  that  the  director  helped  establish  in  the  City  of  Lexington.  Obser- 
vations of  three  activities  confirmed  that  the  directors  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  students  were  actively  involved  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
school,  the  students,  and  the  community. 

The  following  table  illustrates  both  the  range  and  number  of  projects  and 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Lexington  Senior  High  School 

Liaison  with  Social  Concern  Committee 
After  school  tutorial  program 
Systematic  approach  to  testing  course 
Student  Council  activities  including  elections 
Lexington  Youth  Council 

Student  presentation  of  inservice  drug  institute  for  teachers 
Freedom  Shrine  assembly 

Lectures  to  classes  on  various  drug  and  social  problems 
Ecology  Week 

Drug  program  presentation 

Beautification  projects 

Society  of  Fine  Arts  tutorial  program 

Work  with  guidance  department  on  selected  activities 
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Lexinprton  Middle  School 


Constitutional  changes 
Student  Council  activities 
Tutorial  activities 
Beautification  projects 
Drug  program 

Prided  school  reporter  for  Focus  and  school  newspaper 

Inservice  activities  for  gifted  students 

Elections 

Orientation  progi’am 

Classroom  lectures  and  discussion  groups 

Dunbar  Intermediate  School 

Tutorial  program 

Forming  of  Student  Council 

Constitution 

SPEC  Club 

Boy  Scout  assemblies 

Boy  Scout  manpower  drive 

Selling  gum  for  UNICEF 

Beautification  projects 

Guidance  activities 

Two  graphic  arts  field  trips 

Elections  , , 

Provided  school  reporter  for  Focus  and  school  newspaper 

Presbyterian  tutorial  program 
Opening  of  a school  store 

Community 

Lexington  Youth  Council 
Inservice  Drug  Institute 

Boy  Scout  activities  (SOAR)  i.-  o 

Meeting  with  agricultural  organization  for  SPEC  activities 

4-H  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
North  Carolina  Forestry  Service 
Soil  and  water  conservation 
Periodic  reporting  for  radio  and  newspaper 
Meetings  with  civic  organizations 
Environmental  Day  activities 
School  reporters  for  radio 
Judged  certain  school-oriented  activities 
Overlapping  Student  Council  activities 
Developing  music  project  with  all  three  schools 
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The  range  and  number  of  projects  illustrates  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  program.  The  students  are  involved  in  activities  that  had  never  been  presented 
to  them  before.  Rather  than  concentrating  on  a few  specific  areas,  their  enthusiasm 
got  the  best  of  them,  and  they  decided  to  explore  many  areas  of  interest.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  many  activities  rather  than  too  few  activities. 

The  students  are  now  at  the  point  where  they  believe  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
can  work  with  them  and  for  them,  and  the  continuation  of  funding  for  the  next  school 
year  might  bring  about  a modification  in  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
The  director  indicated  some  programs  will  be  dropped  and  others  will  be  expanded 
and  entered  into  in  greater  detail. 

\ 

The  quality  of  the  staff  is  critical.  Principals  and  teachers  agreed  that  the 
directors  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  were  totally  committed  to  students  and  to 
developing  ways  of  improving  their  educational  and  social  outlook.  They  agreed 
that  if  the  project  could  be  considered  successful,  the  success  must  be  attributed 
to  the  director  and  assistant  director. 

The  director  and  assistant  director  serve  as  troubleshooters  and  as  unofficial 
guidance  counselors  when  the  superintendent  or  principal  feels  it  necessary.  By 
working  closely  with  each  other,  the  director  and  assistant  director  have  reached 
an  unofficial  agreement  as  to  who  concentrates  on  which  group  of  students.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  the  director  was  Dean  of  Boys  at  the 
high  school.  Because  of  his  familiarity  with  high  school  students,  the  director 
tends  to  concentrate  his  activities  on  secondary  students.  The  assistant  director 
had  taught  in  the  intermediate  school,  and  concentrates  his  activities  and  efforts  on 
the  intermediate  and  middle  schools.  This  division  of  effort  appears  to  work  satis- 
factorily, and  each  of  the  principals  interviewed  agreed  that  the  person  working  at 
his  school  was  the  right  individual. 

Outputs 

Outputs  of  the  OSA  are  encouraging.  Discussions  with  students  indicated  that 
they  viewed  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  more  as  a device  to  involve  them  in  the 
school  than  as  a means  of  easing  problems  of  desegregation.  However,  more  im- 
portantly, they  feel  it  enables  them  to  do  things  within  the  school  that  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do  before.  Students  believe  that  the  racial  climate  at  Lexington, 

"is  pretty  good  but  not  great, " "it  has  a long  way  to  go,  but  nobody  is  fighting  in 
the  classrooms  or  hallways  now.  " They  observed  that  the  athletic  teams  are  truly 
integrated,  both  socially  and  on  the  field.  They  felt  this  was  a major  step  in 
solving  one  of  their  own  problems  related  to  desegregation.  The  only  criticism  the 
students  mentioned  was  that  they  "wished  the  program  could  get  involved  more 
deeply  in  some  of  their  activities.  " They  felt  that  occasionally  the  program  just 
scratched  the  surface  of  some  subject  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested.  They 


do  not  fault  the  program,  but  recognize  that  it  has  to  serve  many  needs  and  their 
own  specific  interests  can  sometimes  get  glossed  over.  They  did  say  that  the  pro- 
gram developed  their  interests  and  enabled  them  to  investigate  some  subjects  more 
intensively.  This  is  because  the  Office  is  willing  and  able  to  involve  community 
agencies. 

The  principals  of  the  three  participating  schools  agree  that  some  sort  of  pro- 
gram involving  the  children  directly  was  necessary.  Their  answers  to  ’’why  such 
a program  was  needed  or  what  such  a program  would  accomplish,  " included  com- 
ments such  as,  "to  be  able  to  work  and  live  together  in  harmony, " or  "establish 
more  effective  lines  of  communication  between  blacks  and  whites  through  coopera- 
tive projects  within  the  school  and  the  communitj^  " No  principal  disagreed  with 
the  need  for  the  program.  They  all  stated  that  the  program  attacks  the  problem  of 
getting  black  and  white  students  and  parents  to  work  together  on  a common  basis. 

One  of  the  principals  expressed  concern  that  there  might  be  some  administrative 
problems  with  the  program.  The  common  complaint  was  that  no  one  within  the  schools 
quite  understood  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  The  principals  blame  this 
on  a lack  of  planning  sessions.  They  agreed,  however,  that  this  lack  of  planning  has 
been  overcome  as  the  program  has  been  implemented  and  there  has  been  no  revision 
or  modification  of  the  original  plan. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  would  have  used  the  ESAP  money  in  a different 
maimer,  or  would  have  done  something  else  to  attack  the  needs  as  they  saw  them, 
the  principals  agreed  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  in 
some  cases  was  successfully  reaching  those  students  that  they  felt  should  have  been 
reached.  There  was  universal  agreement  that  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  has  had 
a positive  role  in  desegregation.  They  believe  that  the  students  "are  learning  for 
themselves  how  to  appreciate  one  another  both  in  and  out  of  the  school, " and  that 
"the  racial  climate  in  Lexington  has  generally  been  good.  " They  believe  that  there 
are  still  some  problems  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  school  but  "they  are  happy  ^ 
they  are  working  toward  a mutually  agreeable  solution.  " By  having  students  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  their  own  design,  the  school  system  has  successfully  altered 
the  thrust  of  student  unrest.  Things  that  the  students  want  to  do  are  being  undertaken 
as  opposed  to  things  the  school  forces  the  students  to  do.  The  principals  agreed 
that  some  of  the  OSA  activities  carry  over  into  the  classroom,  such  as  the  SAT 
(Systematic  Approach  to  Testing)  course  and  the  tutorial  program.  They  believe 
the  project  is  changing  attitudes  about  school  and  about  one  another,  and  that  this 
change  in  attitudes  is  going  to  have  significant  impact  within  the  classroom  in  a few 
years.  This  is  a long-term  process  and  they  do  not  expect  results  overnight. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  bd.ieves  that  the  project  has  proved  his  basic 
contention  that  schools  are  for  children.  He  believes  in  the  child-centered  school. 
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as  opposed  to  a teacher-centered  school.  His  contention  is  that  students  are  mati^e 
enough  to  have  a significant  say  about  how  things  are  done.  By  ^o^^ating  children 
and  letting  them  do  things  that  they  are  interested  in,  he  believes  that  he  has  prove 
that  the  students  can  do  an  excellent  job  of  working  together  on  areas  of  «^^tuaUn- 
terest  and  mutual  concern.  He  stated  that  the  students  can  be  treated  as  young  adults 
and  that  their  viewpoints  about  school  and  community  should  be  listened  to. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  has  indicated  that  the  project  has 
helped  the  administration  learn  "how  to  understand  students.  " He  believes  Jias 
become  more  aware  of  their  problems,  their  social 

and  their  concern  about  the  country.  As  the  superintendent  and  the  Dli^ector  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  say,  "the  students  are  young  adults— let's  treat  them  as 

young  adults. " 

The  second  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  principals,  "I  chdn't  think 
the  things  that  have  happened  could  have  happened.  Both  guys  have  helped  tre^°^ly. 
They  are  doing  the  children  more  good  by  this  Office  of  Student  Affairs  than  y *5^ 
of  educational  program.  Human  relations  and  working  together  on  a non-color  basis 
is  most  important.  " The  principals  were  pleased  that  the  participation  rate  and 
behavior  of  the  students  was  much  better  than  anticipated. 

One  of  the  outcomes  was  the  development  of  leadership  ability  by  students. 

This  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the  OSA  because  it  occurred  to  those  sto  en  s w o 
ordinarily  might  not  have  a chance  to  develop  leadership.  Another  area  in  which 
principals  noted  growth  was  the  ability  of  the  students  to  develop  and  plan  programs. 

For  example,  the  development  of  a constitution  and  a student  council  ^ the  inter- 
mediate school,  while  primarily  generated  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  was  a 
student-run  program.  The  students  were  Involved  in  writing  the  constitution 
the  school,  in  estabHshing  election  procedures,  and  in  electing  representatives  fr 
the  student  body.  Because  all  of  the  thinking  and  writing  and  legwork  were  done  by 
the  students,  the  constitution  and  Student  Council  are  appreciated  much  more  by  the 

students. 

Another  example  of  a project  planned  and  direeted  by  students  was  a speelri 
issue  of  Black  and  White  Compromises,  produced  by  the  st“dente  of  the 
Middle  School.  Its  purpose  is  to  emphasize  understanding  of  different  ethMc  back- 
grounds and  stimulate  Interest  in  the  backgrounds.  A copy  is  moluded  in  Atochment 
II.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  helped  print  the  document,  but  all  the  writing  and 
coUection  of  data  and  atUtudinal  questionnaires  were  done  by  the  students. 

What  appears  to  be  one  of  the  major  lessons  learned  from  this  project  was 
summarized  by  the  assistant  director  as  foUows:  •'I'm  surprised  ^d  pleased  at 
how  little  it  takes  to  motivate  kids  ...  . Being  accepted  by  the  kids  and  the 
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n„mmunltv  is  a very  nice  and  human  feeling. " A pcrdnent  observation  was  made 
bv  the  Ctolrman  of  Uic  Board  of  Education.  Two  years  ago,  the  Lexn^ton  schoo 

^a”d  of  a federal  grant  had  developed  an  ungraded  curriculum  In  o^ 

of  the  schools.  Although  this  program  was  an  academic  success, 

Qahotap-ed  bv  the  members  of  the  community  who  thought  it  was  perhaps  o 

to  say  "I  don't  think  this  program  can  he  sabotaged  by  anyone  or  ^y  P 
peX  " it  roLts  the  acLptanoe  by  the  community  of  the  concept  and  activities 

of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Fvprvone  interviewed  agreed  that  the  OSA  has  maximized  the  return  on  money 
spent.  SeybeUeve  ttat  the  money  was^not  >J«ree”d  t^lTf™^^ 
projects,  sullies,  and  ««uiP  • ’ oach  and  use  the  ESAP  money  again 

au  over  again  ^^^^0!  the  Board  of  Education  stated  that 

nhTdirectors  were  two  of  the  best  things  that  have  happened  to  the  Lexli^ton  city 

:ZT:yZTl  sU.te<i  that  the  two  young  men  -rrsTlhfytve 

Ldents  and  were  able  to  motivate  students.  Because  of  their  interest,  they  tove 

been  able  to  get  students  Involved  in  many  activities  outside  ‘h®  basic  eteat 
oroecss  He^was  in  favor  of  this  type  of  program  and  believed  that  the  basic  c 

^Xn^neeL  of  the  students  could  best  be 

funds  and  ESEA  funds.  There  was  strong  agreement  by  principals  that  tne  progra 
is,  "geared  to  students  and  is  excellent.  " 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Office  of  Student  Affairs 

The  concept  and  the  application  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  in  the 

1,  1 in  ffeneral,  a well  conceived  and  thought  out  program.  While  the 

iq  not  oricinal  and  innovative,  it  is  nevertheless  a realistic  and  valuable 
attemprat  bridging  a communlcaUons  and  social  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  and 
is  sucoeedlng.^The  concept  is  one  that  the  evaluator  cannot  recommend  ‘o';  every 
seh^rtyS,  elnce  the  success  of  such  a program  depends  upon  the  ‘be 

With  a weak  staff  or  a disinterested  staff,  the  project  would  almost  cerWnl^ 
Ta  n^“coL*pfca^e  suceessM  only  when  the  staff  and  the  school  adminlsmaticn 
are' seriously  Interested  In  Involving  the  students  in  both  academic  and  non-acaderri^ 
activities.  In  the  case  of  the  Lexington  school  system,  the  necessary  ingre^e 
were  there,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  program  was  quite  successM.  Th 
7s  not  meant  to  Imply  that  the  program  has  no  weakness.  The  two  major  orltiolsms 

of  the  program  are: 
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(1)  A weakness  in  the  planning  of  the  program.  The  principals  of  the 
schools  involved  and  the  teachers  of  these  schools  at  the  outset 
were  not  fully  informed  of  the  purposes  and  method  of  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  This  created  a "communications 
gap"  that  took  time  to  resolve. 

(2)  The  diversity  of  projects  imdertaken  by  the  Office  precluded  an  in- 
depth  treatment  of  most  projects.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  fewer  projects  were  undertaken  in  greater  depth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Lexington  school  system  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  racial  unrest  within  the  schools  and  the  community.  It  is  making  major  strides 
in  accomplishing  these  objectives,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  project  was 
successful.  The  school  system  has  experienced  no  racial  problems  during  the 
school  year.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  none  exist,  but  rather  that  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  was  somewhat  successful  in  getting  black  and  white  students  to 
work  together. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  project  be  continued.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  concentrate  in  depth  on  a fewer  number  of  projects. 
Both  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  projects  and  would  like  to  confine  them. 
Some  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reaching  those  students  who  are,  as  of  now,  not 
reached  by  the  program.  It  is  very  difficult  In  a volunteer  program  to  attract  and 
reach  those  students  who  would  benefit  most.  These  are  the  students  who  are  close 
to  dropping  out  of  school,  and  who  if  reached  might  become  motivated  enough  to 
complete  their  education.  An  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  program  might  enable 
the  Office  to  expand  the  program  and  to  include  such  activities  as  field  visits,  and 
augment  the  supplies  and  equipment  needed. 
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Attachment  I 


An  Attitude  Scale  To  Determine 
The  Attitude  of  White  Secondary 
School  Pupils  Towards  Blacks 

By:  MoUie  Wiggings  Shook 
Special  Assistant 
Division  of  Research  and  Planning 


North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


A joint  project  sponsored  by: 

Division  of  Research  and  Planning 
Dr.  H.T.  Conner,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Division  of  Hum,m  Relations 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Strother,  Special  Assistant 
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School  used  in  std.  of  Instrument  (129  responses)  (1969-1970) 

The  Attitude  Scale  to  Determine  the  Attitude  of  Tenth  Grade  Whiie  Public  School 
Pupils  toward  Blacks  was  administered  to  35  white  tenth  graders  at  Lexington  High 
School.  This  Scale  was  administ*  red  to  452  pupils  from  14  units  across  the  state. 

The  standard  population  seems  slightly  out  of  balance  as  to  geographical  location 
since  Greensboro  and  Wake  County  did  not  participate,  and  five  of  the  units  were 
western  counties  which  have  a relatively  small  Negro  population. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Attitude  Scale  indicates  that  the  students  at 
Lexington  High  School  have  a slightly  negative  attitude.  The  mean  score  (LHS)  for 
all  items  was  3.178296  on  a five  point  scale. 

On  12  items,  LHS  students  scored  below  the  average  score,  indicating  a positive 
attitude.  On  19  items,  students  scored  4 or  above,  indicating  a strong  negative 
attitude. 

An  examination  of  the  items  which  carried  high  positive  scores  included  such 
statements  as: 

”A  man  should  be  free  to  choose  his  own  friends. " 

’’Integrated  schools  bring  more  advantage  to  blacks  than  they  bring  to 

whites.  ” 

’’Dignity  is  based  on  the  worth  of  the  individual.  ” 

These  responses  seem  to  indicate  that  students  are  making  an  effort  to  accept 
an  integrated  school  situation  although  their  thinking  is  not  clear  but  rather  ambiguous. 

Some  of  the  items  receiving  the  highest  negative  scores  were: 

’’Too  much  money  is  being  spent  to  try  to  raise  the  social  and 
economic  level  of  the  Negro  people.  ” 

’’Civil  rights  legislation  passed  in  the  last  decade  has  given  Negroes 
more  than  they  deserve.  ” 

’’Negroes  belong  in  their  own  schools.  ” 
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"Negroes  should  stay  In  their  place.  " 

"The  government  does  not  have  the  right  to  force  unnatural  mixing 
of  the  races. " 

If  the  students  tested  were,  in  reality,  a random  sample  of  LHS  student  popula 
tion,  it  appears  that  the  attitudes  of  whites  toward  blacks  are  not  as  good  as  we 
sometimes  believe  that  they  are.  Negative  attitudes  may  indicate  friction  between 
the  races  if  they  cannot  be  improved. 


Mrs.  Inez  T.  Hussey,  Counselor 
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An  Attitude  Scale  To  Determine 
The  Attitude  of  White  Secondary 
School  Pupils  Toward  Blacks 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

You  are  to  respond  to  the  foUowing  attitude  items  by  noting  that  you: 


SA  - strongly  agree 
A - agree 

N - have  no  feeling 
D - disegree 
SD  - strongly  disagree 

After  reading  each  statement  carefully,  place  a (»/)  check  mark  beside  the  item  under 
the  appropriate  symbol. 


Example: 


SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Blacks  are  as  fine  as  white  people. 


In  general  follow  these  definitions  of  response  aV>:ernatives: 

SA  - I almost  always  agree  with  this  statement;  or  in  almost  all  instances,  this 
statement  is  true. 

A - I frequently  am  in  agreement  with  this  statement;  or  more  often  Ito  not,  this 
statement  is  true. 

N - This  statement  is  neither  true  nor  false,  or,  the  evidence  indicates  that  this 
statement  is  true  about  half  the  time  and  false  about  half  the  time. 

D - I frequently  arn  in  disagreement  with  this  statement,  or  more  often  than  not, 
this  statement  is  false. 

SD  - I almost  always  disagree  with  this  statement;  or  in  almost  all  instance's,  this 
statement  is  false. 

If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  respond,  then  leave  the  item  BLANK. 

A BLANK  will  mean  insufficient  information.  Please  try  answer  iteme. 

DO  NOT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO 
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SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Statement 

1. 

Blacks  have  little  appreciation  for  fine  art  and  music. 

2. 

Welfare  programs  are  designed  mainly  to  assist 
Negro  families. 

3. 

White  symbolizes  peace  and  prosperity. 

4. 

The  danger  of  school  Integration  Is  racial 
intermarriage. 

r. 

Blacks  are  dirty. 

\ 

6. 

'The  United  States  would  be  better  off  if  the  blacks 
were  shipped  back  to  Africa. 

\ 

7, 

Money  spent  to  raise  the  educational  level  of 
poverty-stricken  blacks  is  moi^ey  wasted. 

8. 

The  minimum  wage  law  should  Inot  apply  to  many 
Negroes  because  their  work  isj  so  inferior. 

9. 

The  transportation  of  black  slaves  to  America  rep- 
resents the  most  serious  mistake  in  American 
history. 

10. 

Few  blacks  can  hold  a job. 

11. 

Blacks  cannot  speak  clearly. 

12. 

Too  much  money  is  being  spent  to  try  to  raise  the 
social  and  economic  level  of  the  Negro  people. 

13. 

Blacks  cannot  become  a part  of  American  society 
because  they  cannot  learn. 

14, 

Civil  Rights  legislation  passed  in  the  last  decade 
(10  years)  has  given  Negroes  more  than  they 
deserve. 

15. 

White  people  who  sympathize  with  blacks  deserve 
to  be  called  "nigger  lovers. " 

16. 

Negroes  belong  in  their  own  schools. 

17. 

Black  people  have  more  illegitimate  children. 

18. 

Blacks  are  just  as  good  as  whites. 

19. 

Any  man  who  can  pay  his  way  should  be  able  to  live 
where  he  pleases. 
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SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Statement 

20.  Negroes  should  stay  in  their  place. 

21.  Kinky  hair  is  just  as  good  as  straight  hair. 

22.  People  of  different  races  should  not  mix  socially. 

23.  The  quality  of  education  in  integrated  schools  has 
been  impaired. 

24.  Negroes  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  become 
managers  in  industry. 

25.  Interracial  marriages  should  be  outlawed  in  all 
states. 

26.  Negroes  should  not  serve  on  juries  in  cases  in- 
volving a white  person. 

27.  It  is  useless  to  introduce  courses  in  black  culture 
into  the  curriculum  because  Negroes  have  con- 
txTbuted  little  to  our  society. 

28.  Negroes  do  not  require  as  much  income  as  whites. 

29.  The  success  of  the  Nation  owes  nothing  to  the 
black  man. 

30.  Over  population  is  the  fault  of  black  people. 

31.  Black  people  should  not  be  offended  when  they  are 
called  Nigra. 

32.  North  Carolina  has  enough  problems  without  the 
blacks. 

33.  There  is  no  correlation  between  color  of  skin  and 
intelligence. 

34.  Let  the  Negroes  have  their  own  schools. 

35.  Interest  rates  for  Negroes  should  be  higher  than 
those  for  whites  because  Negroes  are  poor 
financial  risks. 

36.  The  courts  are  too  easy  on  black  militants. 

37.  White  people  are  better  looking  than  black  people. 

38.  Whites  are  better  than  blacks. 
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SA 


N D SD 


Statement 


39.  The  government  dees  not  have  the  right  to  force 
unnatural  mixing  of  the  races. 


equal  rights  fer  Negroes 

are  hyxK)crites. 

— M-gt  Negroes  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  be- 
' !luse  toy  do  net  have  good  pelltleaUudgn^ 

42.  The  courts  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  blacks. 

43.  The  finest  people  have  white  skin. 


44. 


Black  school  teachers  are  not  as  intelligent  as 

white  ones. 

It  is  appropriate  for  whites  to  call  blacks,  niggei^ 


~MPTPbe^  of  minority  groups  make  poor  soldiery 


Blacks  should  not  be  allowed  on  public  beaches. 
Black  is  beautiful. 


49.  Social  clubs  in  integrated  schools  should  be 
abolished. 


50.  Blacks  should  sit  in  the  back  of  the  bus . _ 

51.  Predominantly  black  scheols  do  a poor  job  of 
educating  pupils. 


~ The  1954  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
® schools  for  the  races  are  not  leg^  vnU 

Stand  as  one  of  the  darkest  times  in  American 

history. 


53. 


Black  students  cannot  compete'^whlte  3tudents._ 


54,  Black  power  desires  destruction. 

55.  Negroes  live  off  white  folks 


56. 


57. 


Negroes  are  okay  as  long  as  they  stay  in  their 
place. 


The  best  color  for  skin  is  white. 


Negroes  should  be  regarded  as  intelligent  as  whites. 
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Isa 

A 

N D 

SD 

Statement 

59.  Unrest  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  can  be 
attributed  to  black  people. 

60.  A Negro's  life  e::q)ectancy  level  is  lower  than  a 
white's  because  Negroes  are  a weak  race. 

61.  Devils  are  synonymous  with  black. 

62.  All  black  colleges  can  never  compete  on  the 
academic  level  of  all  white  ones. 

63.  White  colleges  better  prepare  students. 

64.  A black  man  who  flirts  with  a white  woman  should 
be  punished. 

65.  The  worse  thing  that  can  happen  to  a white  child  is 
to  be  assigned  a Negro  teacher. 

66.  The  employment  of  black  people  on  a large  scale 
in  industry  has  decreased  efficiency. 

67.  Whites  are  more  clever  than  blacks. 

68.  Blacks  do  not  have  good  manners. 

69.  Blacks  are  lazy. 

70.  The  Federal  government  has  no  right  to  enforce 
civil  rights  legislation  within  a state. 

71.  Negro  college  students  are  poorly  prepared. 

72.  Whites  have  a larger  brain  capacity  than  blacks. 

73.  A black  lie  is  worse  than  a white  lie. 

* 

74.  Negroes  have  no  right  to  complain  because  they 
have  been  treated  fairly. 

75.  Negroes  are  only  a little  more  advanced  than  the 
most  intelligent  animal. 

y 1 

76.  When  two  people  of  different  races  wish  to  marry, 
such  a marriage  can  work. 

77.  The  United  States  is  a white  man's  country. 

78,  Whites  are  intellectually  superior  to  blacks. 
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79.  Blacks  work  only  if  they  can  continue  to  collect 
welfare. 


80.  Before  it  is  too  late,  all  weapons  should  be  con- 
fiscated from  Negroes. 


8X.  The  average  Negro  has  a smaller  brain  than  the 
average  white  per  sai. 


82.  Since  religious  services  in  white  churches  are  on 

such  a high  level,  Negroes  would  not  understand 

the  message. : 


83.  Interracial  marriages  are  wrong. 

84.  Negroes  have  really  bad  bo(^  odors. 

85.  When  there  are  disciplinary  problems  in  an  inte- 

grated school,  they  are  usually  traced  to  black 
students.  


86.  The  Negro  has  no  right  to  demand  open  housing. 


87.  Negro  doctors  should  be  required  to  treat  only 
patients  of  their  own  race.  ' 


88.  Nordic  peoples  are  more  superior  than  black 
peoples.  V:  \ . , . - . 


89.  The  white  people  should  be  in  power  because  they 
are  smarter.  . 


90.  The  moral  standards  of  whites  are  superior  to 
those  of  Negroes. 
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An  Attitude  Scale  To  Determine 
The  Attitude  of  Black  Secondary 
School  Pupils  Toward  Whites 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

You  are  to  respond  to  the  following  attitude  items  by  noting  that  you: 

SA  - strongly  agree 
A - agree 

N - have  no  feeling 
D - disagree 
SD  - strongly  disagree 


After  reading  each  statement  carefully,  place  a {\/j  check  mark  beside  the  item 
under  the  appropriate  symbol. 

Example: 


SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Blacks  are  as  fine  as  white  people. 


In  general  follow  these  definitions  of  response  alternatives. 

SA  - I almost  always  agree  with  this  statement;  or  in  almost  all  instances, 
this  statement  is  true. 


A - I frequently  am  in  agreement  with  this  statement;  or  more  often  thaji  not, 
this  statement  is  true. 

N - This  statement  is  neither  true  nor  false,  or,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
this  statement  is  true  about  half  the  time  and  false  about  half  the  time, 

D - I frequently  am  in  disagreement  with  this  statement,  or  more  often  than 
this  statement  is  false. 

SD  - T almost  always  disagree  with  this  statement;  or  in  almost  all  instances, 
this  statement  is  false. 

If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  respond,  then  leave  the  item  Bim. 

A BLANK  will  mean  insufficient  information.  Please  tr^  ^ answer  all,  items. 

DO  NOT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO. 


The  transportation  of  black  slaves  to  America  should 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  black  Americans 

^nA  hlarl^  fl-friranS 


3.  Blacks  are  better  than  whites. 

4.  The  United  States  is  not  a white  man's  country. 

5.  Whites  respect  only  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  from 
a powerless  people. 

6.  Althouah  the  schools  are  being  integrated,  white  principals 
still  favor  white  students. 

7.  Many  white  students  are  understanding  enough  to  accept 
black  students  at  all  levels. 

8.  White,  as  a color,  suggests  power;  black  suggests  weakness. 

9.  Welfare  programs  are  designed  mainly  to  keep  Negro  families 
dependent  on  whites. 

10.  The  book  publishing  companies  have  been  unfair  to  black 
people  in  recording  the  history  of  America. 

11.  Police  are  the  system's  enforces  of  the  slave  ethic. 

12.  Blacks  can  perform  any  task  as  well  as  whites  for  which 
they  have  had  equal  training  and  experience. 


13,  Banks  charge  blacks  more  interest  on  loans  than  they  charge 
whites. 


14.  Black  people  make  less  money  than  white  people  because 
white  people  are  in  control  of  employment  and  promotions. 

15.  The  quality  of  education  in  integrated  schools  has  not 
been  impaired. 

16.  White  people  could  not  have  endured  the  hardships  which 
black  people  in  America  have  had  to  face. 

17.  The  government  has  the  right  to  force  mixing  of  the  races. 

18.  Tests  used  in  schools  are  designed  to  favor  middle-class 
white  children. 

19  It  is  important  to  introduce  courses  in  black  culture^ into 
, the  curriculum  because  Negroes  have  contributed  much  to  our 
society. 
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20.  Money  spent  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  poverty- 
stricken  blacks  is  insufficient. 

21.  All  white  folk  look  alike. 

22.  Negroes  require  as  much  income  as  whites. 

23.  Social  clubs  in  integrated  schools  should  be  continued. 

24.  Blacks  feel  that  white  people  think  they  are  better  than 
blacks. 

25.  Too  little  money  is  being  spent  to  try  to  raise  the  social 
and  economic  level  of  the  Negro  people; 

26.  White  girls  would  have  more  illegitimate  children  if  they 
did  not  have  money  and  protection  of  the  "white  system." 

27.  Negro  doctors  should  not  oe  required  to  treat  only  patients 

of  their  own  race.  .. 

28.  Whites  refuse  to  respect  blacks.  • 

1 

1 

1 

I 23.  Welfare  proqrams  are  planned  to  make  black  people  feel 

inferior  and  hate  themselves. 

30.  White  people  are  more  than  willing  to  let  black  people 
fight  the  Vietnam  war. 

31.  Negroes  belong  in, their  own  schools. 

32.  The  Federal  government  has  the  right  to  enforce  civil  rights 
legislatiph  within  a State. 

33.  Interracial  marriages  do  not  .help  blacks  in  their  efforts 
to  have  equal  rights. 

34.  The  moral  standards  Of  blacks  are  equal  to  those  of  whites. 

35.  Unrest  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  can  be  attributed 
to  white,  prejudice. 

36.  The  courts  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  whites. 

r 

37.  Black  people  think  that  almost  all  conservative  whites  give 
moral  support  to  the  K.K.K. 

38.  When  there  are  disciplinary  problems  in  an  integrated  school, 

they  are  usually  traced  to  white  students.  j. 

39.  White  people  benefit  more  from  special  Federal  programs  s 

than  black  people. 


All  white  people  think  they  are  better  than  black  ones. 

H.  Whites  are  not  intellectually  superior  to  blacks. 

\2.  Whites  say  they  believe  in  equal  right  for  blacks,  but 
somehow  they  aren't  quite  sure  about  this. 

\3.  Whites  drink  more  alcohol  and  use  more  drugs  than  blacks 
because  whites  have  more  money  and  feel  guilty  for  treating 
blacks  so  ugly. 

V' 

44.  Any  man  who  can  pay  his  way  should  be  able  to  live  where 
he  pleases. 

45.  "Black  is  beautiful"  has  little  reference  to  color;  it 
reflects  the  beauty  of  the  soul . 

46.  Blacks  have  had  great  endurance  to  overcome  the  white  man  s 
effort  to  destroy  the  black  race. 

47.  Interest  rates  for  whites  should  be  higher  than  those  for 
Negroes  because  whites  are  better  financial  risks. 

48.  Blacks  can  become  a.  part  of  American  society  because  they 
can  learn  as  well  as  whites. 

49.  Even  many  liberal  whites  believe  ^^at  there  are  certain 
limitations  in  extending  ful  1 respect  and  citizenship  to 
blacks. 

50.  White  teachers  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  black  students 
well  enough  to  like  them  as  a group. 

51.  Nordic  people  are  not  more  superior  than  black  people. 

52.  Poor  whites  are  in  the  same  "bag"  with  poor  blacks  and 
should  cooperate  to  improve  minimum  wage  laws. 

53.  Blacks  should  be  allowed  on  public  beaches. 

54.  Interracial  marriages  are  evidences  of  the  psychological 
influences  of  the  white  culture  on  black  minds. 

55.  White  people  judge  black  people  on  the  basis  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  good 
qualities. 

White  people  are  not  honest. 

North  Carolina  has  enough  problems  without  white  prejudice. 
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58.  Blacks  continue  to  collect  welfare  because  they  cannot  find 

jobs.  ^ ^ ^ 

59.  People  of  different  races  should  mix  socially. 

60.  White  people  should  be  punished  for  mistreating  blacks  in 
America. 


61.  In  general , black  people  feel  that  white  people  do  not 
deserve  to  go  to  heaven. 


62.  White  people  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  mistreatment 
of  the  blacks  during  the  last  100  years. 

63.  Negroes  are  intelligent  enough  to  become  managers  in 
industry. 

64.  Most  of  all,  white  people  want  to  make  money. 


65.  The  courts  favor  white  people. 

66.  Black  parents  are  as  concerned  about  their  children  as 
white  parents. 

67.  Many  black  people  feel  that  fine  art  and  music  most 
appreciated  by  many  white  people  is  without  "soul,"  or 
(a  depth  of  feeling  built  on  love). 

68.  White  people  use  many  ways  to  keep  black  people  from  voting. 


69.  Blacks  have  as  much  appreciation  for  fine  art  and  music  as 
whites. 

70.  The  black  man's  culture  is  a great  culture  although  it 
differs  from  that  of  whites. 

71.  White  teachers  are  unfair  to  black  students  in  giving  grades. 

72.  Few  white  people  are  sincere  when  they  say  that  blacks 
should  be  treated  as  equals. 

73.  White  people  will  not  treat  black  people  fairly  unless  they 
are  forced  to  do  so. 

74.  At  the  present  period  inferior  performance  by. whites  is 
less  tolerable. 

75.  Negroes  have  a right  to  complain  because  they  have  not  been 
treated  fairly. 

76.  Most  white  people  who  advocate  equal  rights  for  Negroes 
are  not  sincere. 
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77. 


A few  white  people  in  America  sincerely  want  blacks  to 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  that  whites  enjoy. 


78. 

79. 


Most  blacks  can  hold  a job  if  given  the  opportunity. 


Many  white  people  have  become  rich  by  employing  blacks  on 
low  salaries. 


80. 

81. 


Black  school  teachers  are  as  intelligent  as  white  ones. 


Negroes  should  serve  on  juries  in  cases  involving  a white 
person . 


82. 

83. 


The  success  of  black  athletes  proves  that  they  are  not 
inferior  to  whites. 


White  youth  would  accept  black  youth  were  it  not  for  white 
adults  who  are  prejudiced. 


84. 

85. 

86. 


Predominantly  black  schools  do  a good  job  of  educating  pupils. 
Kinky  hair  is  just  as  good  as  straight  hair. 


The  employment  of  black  people  on  a large  scale  in  industry 
has  increased  efficiency. 


87. 


Coaches  like  the  competition  which  develops  between  black 
and  white  athletes. 


88. 

89. 


Devils  are  synonymous  with  white. 


Blacks  are  beautiful  people  when  given  equal  opportunities 
to  compete. 


90. 


White  people  help  black  people  only  when  white  people  can 
get  something  out  of  it  for  themselves. 


91. 

92. 


White  symbolizes  that  which  is  good  and  powerful. 

Very  poor  whites  are  thought  less  of  than  black  people. 


ji 


93. 

94. 


A white  man  who  flirts  with  a black  woman  does  not  respect 
her  as  a possible  partner  of  equal  status.  . 


The  chief  danger  in  school  integration  is  marriage  between 
the  races. 


95. 

96. 


There  is  no  correlation  between  color  of  skin  and  intelligence. 


White  people  are  cowardly  in  their  face-to-face  dealings  with 
blacks. 
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97.  The  minimum  wage  law  should  apply  to  all  Negroes  because 
their  work  is  as  good  as  Whites. 

98.  Black  people  are  more  beautiful  when  they  are  judged  by  the 
standards  of  their  own  heritage  or  background; 

99.  All  black  colleges  can  compete  on  the  academic  level  of  all 
whiteones.' 

100.  Most  white  people  are  insincere  when  they  try  to  provide  | 

equal  opportunities  for  black  people.  | 

3 

101.  Many  white  people  act  as  if  blacks  were  not  human  beings.  | 

102.  Most  whites  believe  that  Negroes  are  only  a little  more  \ 

advanced  than  the  most  intelligent  animals.  ^ 

103.  Civil  Rights  legislation  passed  in  the  last  decade  (10  years) 
has  not  given  Negroes  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

104.  Whites  are  just  as  good  as  blacks. 

105.  Black  people  who  sympathize  with  whites  deserve  to  be  called 
"Oreos." 

106.  The  1954  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  that  stated, 

■ that  separate  schools  for  the  races  are  not  legal;  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  brightest  times  in  American  history. 

107.  When  given  an  equal  opportunity,  blacks  will  match  with  whites 
in  achievement. 

108.  White  people  should  not  be  offended  when  they  are  called 
"cracker." 
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PURPOSE 


Our  purpose  for  writing  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  and  stimulate  the  importance 
of  understanding  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  We  hope  this  article  will  start  the 
summer  and  foUowing  school  years  off  with  a better  understanding  of  blacks  and 
whites.  We  also  would  like  for  this  article  to  serve  as  a guide  for  you  to  look  back 
at  when  you  have  a racial  problem.  So  tune  in  to  Station  IMS  and  see  what’s 
happening  today. 


SPECIAL  ISSUE:  BLACK  AND  WHITE  CCMPIKDMISES 


This  article  was  written  by  Louis  Jones,  Chris  Thompson,  and  Mike  Fowler » It 
is  dedicated  to  the  students  of  Lexington  Middle  School*  It  is  based  upon  facts 
about  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  Black  and  White  students  • 

We  begin  with  these  questions:  Why  can'  t Blacks  and  Whites  get  along  together? 

What  do  Whites  think  of  Blacks  and  Blacks  think  of  Whites?  We  hope  to  find  the 
solution  to  these  questions  in  this  article. 


We  know  that  there  are  many  Blacks  that  despise  Whites,  and  in  turn,  many 
Whites  that  despise  Blacks*  Why  do  they  feel  this  way  toward  each  other?  Is  it 
because  of  their  color,  their  habits,  or  their  sense  of  humor?  Each  in  some  way 
is  different— too  different  to  be  understood  by  the  other,  unless  given  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  communicate  with  each  other.  We  asked  students  and  teachers, 
both  Black  and  White,  in  equal  numbers,  to  give  their  opinions  on  what  they  felt 
about  the  opposite  race. 


Mr.  Sturdivant,  an  eighth  and  ninth  grade  science  teacher,  had  this  to  say. 
"Although  men  are  placed  into  different  racial  groups,  based  iqjon  their  physical 
features,  I believe  that  every  man  represents  himself  and  that  any  opinion  formed 
about  anyone  should  be  based  upon  his  attitudes,  behavior,  and  idea. 


"But  the  inner  qualities  make  the  man.  These  are  the  qualities  that  I look 
for  in  a person  that  I would  lil®  to  make  friends  with.  For  as  James  Brown  says, 
'It's  not  Black  or  White,  it's  what's  RIGHT.'  " 

Merri  Tice,  an  eighth  grade  student's  words  were,  "If  God  didn't  want  Blacks 
and  Whites  to  mix,  I don't  think  he  would  have  given  us  the  same  shape  and  put  us 
upon  the  same  planet." 

Noman  Frazier,  ninth  grade  student  had  this  to  say,  "I  have  no  strong  feel- 
ings of  prejudice  whenever  I'm  among  a group  of  White  and  Black  people.  For 
whenever  I'm  looking  for  a friend,  I do  not  look  at  color.  I look  for  a person 
tliat  can  be  trusted  and  that  will  help  me  when  help  is  needed.  For  my  so-called 
friends.  Black  or  White  are  all  the  same  to  me." 


Mrs.  Zeilman,  an  ei^th  grade  math  teacher  said,  "I  don't  see  a color  whenever 
I'm  teaching  a class,  for  I am  not  prejudiced.  I see  my  class  as  students  wanting 
to  learn  and  I'm  just  here  to  teach  them.  They're  all  students  to  me,  no  matter 
what  color." 

Shelia  Lockhart,  a ninth  grade  student  had.  this  to  say,  "I,  as  a Negro,  should 
hate  White  people,  but  I don't.  Why?  Because  White  people  are  part  of  my  everyday 
life  and  I am  a big  believer  in  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  This  is  the  main  reason 
for  me  not  having  a hateful  feeling  toward  them. 


"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  dream  wasn't  to  kill  White  people,  but  to  be  able 
be  together.  I want  to  help  his  dream  come  true.  He  died  for  the  Negroes,  so  I 
think  we  should  help  his  dream  come  time.  We  won't  help  by  calling  each  other 
names*  We  should  be  trying  to  get  closer  together  rather  than  farther  apart." 

Arthur  Philpott,  an  eighth  grade  student,  had  this  to  say,  "I  believe  the 
two  races  could  get  along  a lot  better,  if  there  wasn't  so  much  talk  about  which 
race  was  the  best*  I personally  have  no  i^rd  feelings  against  Black  people,  and 
Viri^a  they  have  the  same  feelings  towaixl  me.J' 
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Mr  Daniels,  an  ei^th  grade  history  teacher  stated,  "Yes,  I believe  that 
everyone  has  some  type  of  prejudice  feelings. 

advMtage  of  EUeks  and  that  some  Blacks  have  taken  adyantap  over 

There  are  many  Whites  that  are  very  f riwdly  and  e^y  ^°4®*  The  main 

the  Blacks  are  too.  I think  students.  Black  or  White,  are  alike  to  me.  1 
objective  is  trying  to  teach  and  see  some  results  that  are  plea,  g 

"Students  have  feelings  toward  each  other,  arid 
directions  when  confused  with  adult  ways  of  thin  g 

Susan  Tyree,  a ninth  grade  student,  started  hei  color  to  people 

and  Whites— I have  come  to  conclusion  that  there  is  n to  see  there 

because  some  determined  ones  will  break  throug  ^ , years  ago  people  never 
is  no  difference.  You  mi^t  think  that  ^ find  it 

dreamed  of  doing  such  a i^ing^  • , babies  even  a President  took 

started  where  Negro  slave  women  had  their  ma  „„ttine  some  race  of  human  being 
part  in  this  play.  Anyway,  I j^t  can't  P^J^^^ed  it  would  bo 

on  earth  to  be  lower  than  its  other  race.  .;+^ponld  have  been  us  instead  of 

different,  but  they  don't.  Just  teink  people,  i 
them.  Go  put  yourself  in  their  place  for  °nce.  Don  t treat  th 

want  to  gain  teeir  friendship,  cau^  in  color!!!- 

at  it  the  other  way  around  and  maybe  you'll  start  seeing  xn  g 

Eddie  Scott,  an  eighth  grade  student,  8*™  opin^n  on 

don-t  see  ary  difference  at  all  between  Blacks  “fg^nds  are  White.  And 

why  people  don't  like  each  other.  Anyway,  some  ,,  ® 

again.  Whites  are  the  people  that  give  you  jobs^anjstul^ 

Ann  King,  an  eighth  grade  student,  gave  the^^r^rks,^^^don^ 

Thc-y  are  humans  aren't  they?  Some  are  frien  Y people  because  I want  to 

there  are  the  mean  stuck-up  type  of  People.  I ^^e  .^3^  uke  Blacks 

be  friendly  and  I want  to  te  friends^.  tSh  a!S^tteyTl  cut  your  neck  off. 

because  you  can  turn  your  took  ™ ?°”®  ^ without  friends,  you  have 

I value  my  White  friends'  friendship  because  they  say,  wion 

nothing." 

Mrs.  Burreli,  an  ei^th  grade  math  ^E^t  I can 

talk  about  Black  and  I say  that  Black  and  White  students 

talk  about  the  good  and  bad  students.  Again,  1 Y 

are  the  same." 

And  last  but  not  least,  Gordy  Swato,  they^did'^in  the  past  years. 

"Today,  the  Black  and  White  T®®®®  ®®!“  to  rrork  together  in  ttiis 

I feel  that  there  is  a need  to  ?®®®P*4*^®”  fee^^^  in  many  people." 

world,  even  though  there  will  always  be  a difference  oi  leei  b 

. y-,.  cfiiHents  taken  at  random  from  the  student 

These  next  comments  are  given  ty  students 

body  on  how  they  feel  about  their  opposite  race. 

r»  XI.  ■Dit+  T •Pop!  thfi  same  about  Whites  as  well 
"X  like  Black  people,  some  of  them.  But  I 

as  Blacks." 

"Black  people  are  all  right,  I reckon.  I have  nothing  against  them." 

"White  pe<5>le  are.  the  same  as  KLaok  people,  tat  seme  of  them  are  better  th™ 
Black . I'd  rather  be  White ! " „ 
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"I  think  some  Blacks  are  all  right  and  nice,  and  there  are  some  I don't  like." 
"Some  Blacks  are  0.  K.  and  some  aren't  too  good." 

"White  people  are  all  right,  but  no  better  than  Black.  I feel  they  might  be 
better  off  in  living  conditions,  but  no  better." 

"White  people  are  all  right." 

"The  Blacks  are  0.  K.  I have  nothing  against  them." 

Next,  we  had  students  who  were  chosen  by  a random  sairple  of  the  person  in  the 
first  seat  in  homeroom  to  take  an  Attitude  Questionnaire  which  was  to  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  what  the  students  of  Lexington  Middle  School  felt  about  their  op- 
posite race.  This  questionnaire  was  to  be  answered  true,  false,  or  undecided,  fhis 
is  a copy  of  the  questionnaire,  on  which  we  have  indicated  the  correct  answers 
the  questions,  and  also  the  percentage  of  what  the  group  felt  that  topk  the  test; 

1.  People  of  different  races  should  not  mix  socially.  Answer  - false  (true  ii, 
false  26,  undecided  1) 

2.  White  people  are  better  looking  than  Black.  Answer  - false  (true  1,  false  27, 
undecided  3) 

3.  Interracial  dating  should  be  outlawed.  Answer  - false  (true  6,  false  19, 
undecided  9) 

U.  Black  students  cannot  coupe te  with  VJhite  people.  Answer  - false  (true  2, 
false  29,  undecided  0) 


When  there  are  discipline  problems  in  school,  they  are  usually  traced  to  Black 
students.  Answer  - false  (true  11  , false  18,  undecided  2) 

6.  White  teachers  are  unfair  to  Black  students  in  giving  grades.  Answer  - false 
(true  5,  false  23,  undecided  3) 

7.  Blacks  and  Whites  should  stay  in  their  own  schools.  Answer  - false  (true  6, 
false  23,  undecided  2) 

8.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  intelligence. 
Answer  - true  (true  21,  false  8,  undecided  2) 

9.  "Black  is  Beautiful"  has  little  reference  to  color,  it  reflects  the  soul. 
Ansvrer  - Anything  (true  l6,  false  11,  undecided  4) 

10.  The  United  States  is  not  a White  man's  country.  Answer  - true  (true  20, 
false  9,  undecided  2) 


We  also  gave  this  questionnaire  to  certain  teachers.  The  results  were; 
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As  a result  of  our  efforts^  "we  offer  this  ccanpromise . 


THE  COMPROMISE 


First  of  all,  the  Blacks  and  Whites  say  they  like  each  other.  But  when  called 
upon  for  help  from  one  of  a different  race,  they  give  excuses  for  not  wanting  to 
help  them.  Deep  down  inside,  we  believe  they  wo\ad  like  to  help  but  what  keeps 
them  from  helping  is  they  feel  they  are  better  than  the  other  person.  We  wcn^d 
really  like  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  difference  between  Black  or 


We  also  feel  that  people  believe  that  their  friends  and  ^e  people  they  hang 
around  with  would  turn  against  them  if  they  helped  one  of  a different  race  and 
this  is  wrong!  Ifliy?  Because  we  believe  that  all  races  in  the  United  States  sucn 
as  Puerto  Ricans,  Black  and  White,  and  Indians  are  all  the  same.  We  live  in  a 
great  countryj  one  which  other  countries  look  upon  as  a friend  and  helper  to  a > 
and  this  is  a great  honor.  Therefore^  in  the  United  States,  Blacks,  Whites, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Indians,  etc.  must  all  live  and  work  togehter  as  one  people.  So 
when  asked  by  one  of  a different  race,  put  yourself  in  the  position  to  help. 


We  also  would  like  to  discuss  some  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  people  that  we 
have  talked  to.  "White  people  are  the  people  that  give  you  jobs  and  stuff. Why 
did  this  Black  student  say  this.  Sure>  there  are  more  White  people  running  busi- 
nesses than  Blacks,  but  this  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Black  and  l^ite 
friendship.  And  if  so,  why?  Maybe  White  businessmen  are  not  w.Mling  to  hire  Black 
people  to  work  for  them.  Then  again.  Black  people  will  not  work  for  th^  because 
they  may  be  unfair  in  paying  them.  So  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  business 
life  should  not  effect  our  personal  life. 


"I  believe  the  two  races  could  get  along  a lot  better  if  there  was  no  so 
much  talk  about  which  one  was  the  best."  Personally,  we  believe  this  is  true.  I 
all  mankind  can  realize  that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  made  of  the  same  thing, 
this  world  would  be  a better  place  to  live  in. 


This  phrase  also  enphasizes  that  the  human  race  is  the  one  and  only  race  with 
no  difference,  for  we  all  have  a mind  of  our  own  to  think,  walk,  and  speak  of  our 
own  free  will . 


"Today,  the  Black  and  White  races  seem  to  mix  more  than  in  the  past  years." 
What  brought  about  this  change?  The  integration  of  schools  combined  the  two  races, 
which  in  turn  brought  about  ccanmianications  between  Blacks  and  Whites . 


Blacks  and  Whites  have  come  closer  together  in  living  standards.  They ^ also 
are  living  closer  together  as  a group . instead  of  being  separated , by  a dividing 
line  between  Black  neighborhoods  and  White  neighborhoods.  Those  three  major 
changes  and  a few  small  ones  have  brought  Blacks  and  Whites  closer  together,  thus 
making  them  one  or  less  as  one  people. 


"White  teachers  are  unfair  to  Black  students  in  giving  unfair  grades."  Is 
this  true?  Teachers  have  their  own  personal  feelings  toward  students,  but  these 
should  not  interfer  with  the  grading  of  a student.  We  know  that  sometimes  students 
are  rude  and  disrespectful  to  their  teachers,  but  think,  your  parents  are  teachers 
too,  so  if  you  have  respect  for  your  parents,  then  why  shouldn't  you  have  respect 
for  your  teachers.  So  one's  conduct  shouldn't^  effect  his  school  grades  and  if  it 
does,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  teacher  is  unfai^gyiving  grades,  but  we  don't 

H“39 


mmrn 


think  we  have  this  problem  at  Middle  School,  at  least  we  hope  not. 

"Interracial  dating  should  be  outlawed."  “T^2°that  thSk°it  is  against 

races  dating,  so  wl^r  shouldn't  we?  There  taltheS  people  have 

their  moial  standards  to  date  someone  of  a ai  > things  hap- 

to  realize  that  this  is  a new  generation  with  more  new  and  exoi  g . 

pening  every  day. 

V _ II  fpvi-i  <3  T <3  unreasonablQj 

"Blacks  and  Whites  should  stay  in  their  own  sc  ° , .j-^onal  equipment  for 

for  it  would  be  senseless  to  have  more  teachers  ar^  Besides,  Blacks  and 

two  different  schools  when  we  could  just  combine  the  two.  at  their 

Whites  fight  the  same  war  to  defend  our  country,  and  J-uqoX’  When  Blacks  and 
Jobs.  So  whj^  shouldn't  they  learn  together  in  ^^chool  me 
mites  attend  the  same  school,  they  learn  more  about  ^oh  ^^er,  m 
about  better  communications  of  the  two  races  than  y 

"The  United  States  is  not  a W,ite  man's  country."  J**®  . 
meant  to  be  a Write  man's  country,  for  it  was  "•0“'*^  ^ to  come  to 

all  people.  The  United  States  of  America  is  totalitarianism, 

live  in  freedom  and  not  under  communist  rule,  diet  p> 

After  studying  the  facts  and  the  problems  of  our  school,  we  are  hereby  wr  g 
our  final  words  to  our  compremise  as  we  see  it. 

First,  if  l-fliites  and  Blacks  expect  to  get  ^°Sether,  they  both^^^ 
fice  some  things  in  return  to  get  other  things,  such  as  peace, 
understanding  of  each  other. 

Second,  all  men  have  to  realize  that  each  man  or^OTse^thM  hriif 

all  look  upon  our  fellow  man  and  iS‘fL'’®„stam  * then  we  should  never  Judge 

and  if  we  could  demolish  the  talk  of  the  CUSS  system,  then  we  snou 

a person  by  his  color,  personality,  or  wealth. 

Third,  if  more  people  would  take  the  time  that  they  are 

stand,  and  bo  with  people  of  a different  amount  of  knowledge  that 

capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amoum. 

the  otJier  has. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  is  willing  to  help  other  ^"s  with  their^pro- 

blems,  while  problems  within  the  Unxted  ®'^’^5/the^authority  to  help  others.  Sure, 
crisis  between  Blacks  and  Whites.  Yet,  to  have  *^®®"^'J°’'  7donate  something  to 

the  United  States  should  help  ^^/arsmetoing  in  other  countries? 

help  solve  the  problems  in  our  country  before  we  do  smet^  g 

We  know  that  the  two  races  have  thexr  oot  personal  government  cannot  do  any- 

and  these  feelings  go  in  opposite  to  deoiS^whether  there  will 

thing  about.  So  it  is  left  upon  you,  the  i d^-^idual  te  decide  wneon 

be  discipline  between  the  two  races  in  the. United  States. 

Fifth,  l:y  following  and  taking  part  in  these  comproraxses,  h^e  that  you 
have  iTOined  that  the  decision  is  left  up  to  yon,  .nnd  only  yon  t.„  domde  if  you 
would  rather  live  in  HjAVEU  OR  HEL^  t •_ 

RIGHT  - ON!!! 


o 
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We  would  especially  like  to  thank  Mr.  Welborne  and  Mr.  Everhart  for  helping 
make  this  article  a possible  success.  We,  would  also  like  to  thank  the  people  that 
gave  their  opinions  and  ideas  as  well  as  Johnnie  Mae  Tate  who  drew  the  illustration 

on  the  cover. 
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SALISBURY,  NORTH  CARO  UNA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Salisbury  is  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  between  Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro,  and  Charlotte.  The  city  is  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont 
Triangle.  Local  textile  and  furniture  industries  and  a U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital 
are  the  major  employers  in  the  city  (population  24,500)  and  the  county  (population 
86,958). 

The  Salisbury  School  System  contains  seven  schools:  four  elementary  schools,  one 
junior  high  school,  one  senior  high  school,  and  one  special  education  school.  There 
are  3, 862  pupils  of  whom  1441  are  black.  The  1970-71  school  budget,  which 
totaled  $2,937,563,  is  derived  from  four  main  sources:  State  54  percent.  Federal 
23  percent.  County  15  percent,  and  local  supplementary  funds  8 percent.  The 
local  funds  are  derived,  in  part,  from  a supplementary  tax  of  thirty  cents  per 
$100  of  assessed  property  evaluation,  which  enables  the  district  to  employ 
additional  teachers  and  pay  a salary  supplement  over  the  State  established  salary 
scale. 

Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

The  social,  political,  and  racial  issues  that  surrounded  the  integration  of 
public  and  semi-public  facilities  within  Salisbury  City  are  the  same  issues  that 
arose  when  the  desegregation  of  the  school  system  was  undertaken  The  residents 
of  Salisbury  and  Rowan  County  are  basically  conservative  with  regard  to  race 
relations.  Local  laws  are  changed  only  when  there  is  a belief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  "fight’-  the  Federal  Government  any  longer.  Progress  has  been  , made  toward 
improving  race  relations,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  reluctant  progress. 

A large  part  of  this  reluctance  stems  from  an  active  and  influential  KaKlux  Klan 
movement  within  the  county.  Rowan  Coimty  is  the  headquarters  for  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  of  the  KKK.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  KKK  runs  rampant 
through  the  city,  but  rather  that  the  city  government  is  aware  of  them  and  their 
influence.  The  local  government  is  reluctant  to  make  any  significant  change  in 
the  city  that  would  force  the  issue  £Uid  the  Klan  into  the  open.  Instead,  their 
philosophy  is  one  of  gradual  change  and  carefully  developed  plans  necessary  to 
implement  this  change.  Their  objective  is  to  prevent  giving  the  Klan  an  issue  to 
take  before  the  public  to  inflame  old  hatreds.  The  city  is  prevented  from  adopting 
a do-nothing  attitude  by  a strong  and  powerful  chapter  of  the  National  Alliance  of 


desegregation  of  the 

school  system.  u-  j 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  detailed  planning  was  ‘“’f ® 
blacWunior^High  School-Senior  High  School  was 

smoothly  and  without  trouble. 

1970-71,  the  first  fuliy  desegregated  school  year,  a*” 

and  feoulty  relations  were  uniformly  good  from  sohool  to  schMl.  Ih 
“IK  black  discontent  about  ihe  closing  ^uK  There 

1969-1970  school  year),  but  no  outward  «hite 

has  been  a nonnal  ®/  “Ks^LvfinvolVed  more  than  four  students.  Problems 
and  black,  but  none  of  ^ disruption  was  there  but  the  newly-hired  black 

^d^o^sKas'ti:  to  solve  them  before  the  students  walkt«i  out  and 
disrupted  the  high  school.  « u i 

TO  illustrate  the  possibilily  of  disorder, 

schools. 

The  only  significant  contact  between  races  occurs  either  at  ® 

The  major  problems  thT^hool 

parents  rather  than  the  cluldren.  ^ The  KKK  rtill  r^aiM  ^ ^ 

system,  and  the  KKK  could  involves  the  growth  of  private 

serious  enough  issue  developed  Anotoer  pr^em  ii^v 

schools  duringJhe  past  two  or  r j.i„a,te  schools.  The  Superintendent 

school  age  of  education  within  the  Salisbury 

stated  that  many  white  families  standards  of 

Kte  wK  iueved  that  the  teachers  would  not  treat  iheir  children 

Kividlls,  and  not  given  them  the  individual  attention  they  needed. 
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For  these  reasons,  ttie  Superintendent  stated  that  his  first  objective  during 
the  1970-1971  sdiool  year  was  to  re-assure  members  of  the  community  that  a 
totally  desegregated  school  system  can  be  achieved  in  a harmonious  manner  with- 
out sacrificing  educational  quality.  His  second  objective  was  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  students  in  a imitary  school  system  through  an  expanded  program  of 
learning  opportunities.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  objectives  attempt,  in  some 
way,  to  address  the  anxieties  of  both  the  white  and  black  parents.  That  is,  they 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  education  within  the  school  system*  while  at 
the  same  time  ensure  that  the  needs  of  the  individual  students  are  being  met. 

School  Desegregation 

The  desegregation  process  within  the  Salisbury  School  System  was  started 
during  the  1969-70  school  year  and  was  completed  during  the  1970-71  school  year. 
The  process  was  as  follows:  , 

Prior  to  1969-70 

The  white  senior  high  school  (Boyden  high  school)  was  opened  on  a freedom 
of  choice  basis.  The  black  schools  included  elementary  schools  and  a combined 
jimior- senior  high  school. 

1969- 70 

The  black  combined  jimior-senior  high  school  (P'rice  school)  was  closed  and 
the  students  were  transferred  into  the  white  jimior  high  school  and  the  white  senior 
high  school.  Two  elementaiy  schools  remained  all  black. 

1970- 71 

The  black  elementary  schools  were  closed,  and  the  elementary  schools  within 
the  Salisbury  City  system  were  zoned  into  four  zones.  Each  zone  reflected  the 
racial  ratio  of  the  entire  community.  The  southern  zone  is  served  by  the  Wylie 
school;  the  western  zone  by  the  Overton  school;  the  northern  zone  by  the  Henderson 
school;  and  the  eastern  zone  by  the  Allen  school.  The  Mohroe  Street  school,  which 
v/as  an  all  black  elementary  school,  became  a central  school  for  special  services 
and  houses  all  eligible  children,  regardless  of  race,  in  such  programs  as  special 
education,  pre-school,,  special  learning  programs,  and  any  future  programs  to  be 
made  available  on  a city- wide  basis. 

The  Lincoln  school,  an  all  black  elementary  school,  was  closed. 

The  unitary  school  system  in  Salisbury  now  includes  seven  schools.  There  are 
four  elemeiitaiy  schools  , one  junior  high  school,  one  high  school,  and  one  special 
education  school. 


Enrollment  In  the  school  system  In  the  1970-71  school  year,  (he  first  year  of 

complete  desegregation,  is  shown  In  Table  I-l. 

Table  1-1 

STUDENT  AND  STAFF  ENROLLMENT-SALISBURY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 


I! 


Name  of  School 

Negro  Pupils  I 

All  Other 
Pupils 

Negro  Staff 

All  Other 
Staff 

Percent 

Black 

A.  T.  Allen  Elementary 

117 

152 

4 

8 

.43 

C.  T.  Overton  Elementary 

259 

396 

7 

16 

.40 

Henderson  Elementary 

144 

239 

3 

10 

.38 

C.  T.  Wylie  Elementary 

188 

. 376 

5 

15 

.33 

Knox  Junior  High  School 

355 

649 

7 

32 

• 35 

Boyden  High  School 

341 

1 597 

11 

25 

. 36 

Monroe  St.  Central 
(Special  Education) 

37 

4 

1 

.76 

TOTAL 

1,441 

1 2,421 

41 

107 

.37 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  thrust  of  the  ESAP  programs  in  Salisbury  is  educational  in  nature  and 
does  not  address  the  problems  of  social  interaction  between  races  outside  the 
classroom.  The  Salisbury  school  district  had  initially  requested  $130,345  in 
federal  emergency  school  assistance  funds.  The  grant  was  cut  back  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  $75, 000. 

A summary  of  the  Salisbury  ESAP  budget  is  presented  in  Table  1-2. 

Table  1-2 

SALISBURY  ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


ESAP  Activity 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Remedial  Education  Personnel 

Evening  Tutorial  Program 

$12,500 

Counseling 

Guidance  Coimselor 

10,000 

Teacher  Aide  & Support  Personnel 

Teacher  Associates 

41,500 

Library  Aides 

2,500 

Non«Personal  Community  Activity 

Dissemination  Expert 

1,000 

Teacher  Training 

! - 

Video  Tape  Project 

5,000 

Special  Comprehensive  Planning 

Consultant 

1,000 

Facilities  Improvement 

Facilities  Improvement 

1,500 

Total 

$75,000 

To  meet  the  problems  of  individual  differences  in  achievement  and  the  need 
for  some  students  to  have  tutorial  assistance,  the  hi^  school  library  has  remained 
open  after  school  hours  and  in  the  evening.  Professional  personnel  (high  school 
teachers)  in  the  various  subject  areas  are  employed  to  assist  students  experiencing 
difficulties.  The  professiohkl  staff  provides  individual  and  small  group  instruction, 
and  some  individual  guidance.  The  program  assists  Ihe  professional  staff  in 
interpreting  individual  student  problems  and  developing  an  in-depth  understanding 
of  differences  relative  to  cultural  background. 


A black  guidance  counselor  was  hired  to  work  half-time  at  the  junior  high 
school  and  half-time  at  the  high  school.  The  guidance  counselor  serves  two 
purposes.  Because  of  the  increase  in  enrollment  at  the  junior  high  school  and 
high  school,  an  additional  guidance  counselor  was  needed.  The  school  system  was 
unable  to  get  sufficient  funds  from  the  state  board  of  education  to  hire  a counselor. 
The  second  reason  is  that  by  hiring  a black  counselor,  the  school  system  provided 

someone  with  whom  the  black  students  could  identify. 

The  achievement  of  the  racial  ratio  in  each  elementary  school  has  produced 
large*  classes;  this  size  precludes  the  handling  of  individual  differences  because 
of  varied  backgrounds  and  abilities.  The  teachers  of  these  large  classrooms 
needed  professionally  trained  teacher  associates  to  relieve  the  teaching  load  so 
that  the  teacher  and  teacher  associate  could  effectively  work  with  individual 
students.  Every  teacher  associate  hired  for  this  program  has  a college  degree, 
and  a majority  of  the  teacher  associates  were  former  teachers.  The  teacher 
associate,  who  teaches  an  average  of  three  hours  per  day  in  a specific  elementary, 
school,  is  assigned  to  two  regular  teachers.  The  program  is  not  designed  to 
reduce  the  clerical  load  upon  classroom  teachers,  but  rather  to  ensure  that  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students  are  met  by  either  the  regular  teacher  or  teacher 


Part-time  clerical  aides  were  hired  to  support  the  library  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  clerical  assistants  are  used  to  assist 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  librarians  in  achieving  more  effective  use  of 
libraries  and  the  materials  and  equipment  housed  there.  The  clerical  aides  free 
the  librarians  to  assist  teachers  and  students  using  the  libraries. 

A former  school  teacher,  who  is  now  a State  Senator  to  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature,  was  hired  to  write  an  internal  school  system  newsletter.  This  news- 
letter is  a monthly  publication  that  is  sent  to  all  teachers,  principals,  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  local  radio  and  television  stations.  The  major  purpose 
of  the  publication  is  not  to  stress  the  desegregation  aspect  of  the  school  system, 
but  to  alert  teachers  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  school  system.  Emphasis  in 
the  publication  is  placed  on  community  resource  people.  This  alerts  teachers 
about  the  potential  resource  people  available  to  help  them  in  their  classrooms. 

This  project  assists  teachers  in  developiiig  new  and  innovative  teacher 
techniques,  and  in  observing  their  own  teaching  techniques  relative  to  methods, 
human  relation  aspects,  and  teacher-pupil  communication.  Through  the  use  of 

video,  teachers  have  opportunities  to  observe  pupil  behavipral  patterns  and 

learning  activities.  The  system  is  used  to  provide  both  live  and  video-taped  in- 
service  programs  for  teacher  improvement. 

The  Central  school  concept  provides  desegregated  programs  for  Head  Start, 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded,  and  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded.  Programs  in  the 
Central  school  provide  opportunities  for  expanded  practical  learning  experiences. 
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Manual  skills  in  the  use  of  simple  hand  tools  and  homemaking  equipment  provided 
under  ESAP  funds  were  used  to  develop  a program  of  learning  opportunities  for 
the  exceptional  youth  of  the  Salisbury  community.  In  addition,  a new  entrance  to 
the  building  was  completed  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  facade,  and  to  provide 
better  use  of  the  entrance  area. 

Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee  (BRAC)  is  composed  of  four  adults  and 
tv7enty  students.  Each  group  is  equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks.  The 
students  on  the  advisory  committee  include  representatives  from  grades  seven 
through  twelve. 

Organizations  represented  on  the  Bi-Racial  Committee  include  the  Salisbury 
Rowan  Community  Service  Council,  Livingston  College,  Salisbury  PTA  Council, 

The  Rowan  County  Mental  Health  Clinic,  the  Negro  Civic  League,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Black  Guidance  Coimselor  at  the  high  school. 

The  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee  has  had  only  one  meeting  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ESAP  project.  This  meeting  was  held  during  school  hours  on 
December  11,  1970.  School  staff  members  in  attendance  included  the  following: 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Director  of  Special  Programs,  the  Director  of 
Instruction,  and  Principal  of  the  high  school,  the  Principal  of  the  junior  high 
school,  and  the  Director  of  the  Title  I ESE A remedial  program.  A reading  of 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  reveals  that  the  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee  is 
not  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  programs.  The  thrust  of  the  meeting  was  to 
acquaint  the  members  with  the  plans  and  programs  that  were  currently  underway, 
and  to  tell  the  committee  of  the  successes  of  the  programs.  Only  a few  minor 
suggestions  were  received  from  the  members  of  the  Bi- racial  Advisory  Committee. 
It  appears  that  the  committee  exists  because  of  the  federal  requirement  that  such 
a committee  must  exist.  It  is  not  active  in  the  planning  or  the  implementation  of 
these  programs. 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 

The  basic  goals  of  the  Salisbury  ESAP  projects,  as  stated  by  the  Superintendent 
are:  to  develop  exemplary  programs  to  reduce  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  both 
white  and  black  parents  about  the  process  of  desegregation  and  its  impact  upon  the 
education;  quality  of  the  school  system;  and  to  reduce  racial  tension  in  the  school 
system  before  serious  racial  incidents  occur.  The  thrust  of  the  Salisbury  ESAP 
project  is  essentially  educational.  The  major  emphases  are  on  attempting  to 
reach  students  on  an  individual  basis  and  adjusting  the  educational  curriculum 
and  teaching  techniques  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
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Evening  Tutorial  Program  in  Boyden  School 


Context 

The  opening  ol  the  Library  at  night,  with  tutors  avaUable,  wM  planned  by  the 
Superinten^nt  to  assure  flie  blacks  and  whites  of  the  conunimity  that  the  school 
system  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  high  standards  of  excellence, 

The  program  as  it  was  orlglnaUy  designed 
who  could  best  benefit  from  individual  attention,  and 

students  with  Inadequate  study  facilities  at  home.  Its  objectives  were  to  decrease 
m^nlhe  hi^  sLol,  while  improving  the  chances  o success  for 

margin^  students  . In  addition  it  was  a means  of  stimulating  scholarship. 

Discussions  with  teachers  Indicated  that  there 
who  were  doing  poorly  only  because  they  had  no  study  facUitles  at  ho™*-  ™«> 

the  teachers  stated,  was  one  of  the  'types'  of  students  they  hoped  the 
would  attract.  Anoflier  type  of  student  they  hoped  to  attract 

ability  to  do  the  work  but  whose  learning  rate  was  slower  then  flie  rest  ol  the  class. 
Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  plan  originally  developed  by  the  Superintendent  was  carefully  thought  out 

and  implemented  with  no  modifications.  The  high  school  t ; time 

operates  in  the  following  manner.  The  library  itself  remains  open  from  the  time 
school  closes  until  9 o»clock  in  the  evening.  The  teachers  arrive  at  6 o c ock 
and  remain  imtil  9 o’clock.  A schedule  is  developed  by  the  high  school  principal 
and  posted  at  the  school  as  well  as  being  published  in  the  daily  loca  newsp^^. 
Two^r  three  subject  areas  are  covered  every  evening.  The  P^sram  operat^ 
Monday  through  Thursday  evening.  The  student  can  go  to  as  many 
activities  as  he  desires  and  may  remain  for  as  many  hours  as  the  student 

is  necessary.  One  Interesting  aspect  of  ‘h®  c^r'^^rsumit 

directlv  with  the  students  and  cocld  not  use  blackboards  and  chalk,  '^e  Su^r 
intendent  stated  that  by  instituting  flils  procedure  there  would  be  no  chance  that  the 
teachers  could  organize  a class  and  stand  up  and  teach  the  mdividual  way.  He 
preferred  that  the  teachers  work  with  individuals  and  that  was  «>e  wray  P”®'® 
was  implemented.  The  teachers  selected  for  the  program  are  paid  ^ an  hour. 

The  selection  of  teachers  was  made  by  the  principal  and  the  superintendent. 
Attendance  at  the  high  school  tutorial  programs  increases  significantly 
src'X  LVeTd  teachers  are  used.  In  addition  to  the  teachers,  full-time  Ubmry 
assistants  (paid  by  ESA  funds)  are  on  duty  and  are  available  for  students  Involy 
reLr4  projects  or  general  studies.  The  library  assistants  are  also 

available  to  tutor  in  Spanish. 
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Output 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  stated  that  the  program  is  "really  wonderful. 

It's  the  first  time  I have  ever  seen  anything  like  this  happen  in  a school.  " The 
Superintendent  believes  that  the  program  has  proyen  his  basic  philosophy  of 
education,  i.  e. , the  philosophy  of  teaching  the  individual  child.  He  stated,  "we 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  go  into  any  depth  in  really  helping  the  individual, 

now  we  can. " 

Because  the  program  did  not  attempt  to  increase  any  specific  skill  (i.e. , 
reading),  but  rather  to  help  students  on  an  individual  basis,  its  impact  can  only 
be  examined  on  a "anecdote"  basis.  Three  areas  of  impact  were  examined. 

• teacher  reaction  to  program 

• student  reaction  to  program 

• parents  and  community  reaction  to  program. 

There  was  a consensus  of  opinion  among  high  school  teachers  that  the  program 
was  successful.  The  hoped  for  academic  improvements  were  seen  among  some  of  the  slower 
students  as  well  as  some  of  the  advanced  students.  The  students  who  attend  the 
program,  they  noted,  appear  to  be  learning  more  and  are  more  interested  in  doing 
homework  and  school  work.  As  one  teacher  stated  "the  program  enables  the  student 
not  to  practice  his  mistakes.  " The  teachers  who  participate  in  the  program  have 
observed  that  their  attitudes  toward  the  students  have  also  changed.  They  tend  to 
be  more  personal  with  students,  and  the  students  have  begun  to  treat  them  as 

individuals. 

The  tutorial  program  has  achieved  a high  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  students. 
Attendance  figures  compiled  since  the  inception  of  the  program  show  that  the  pro- 
gram is  being  used  by  about  75  to  100  students  every  night.  The  school  system  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  about  50  students  a night,  and  is  very  pleased  that  the 
attendance  is  significantly  higher.  The  subjects  covered  during  the  tutorial  pro- 
gram generally  include  mathematics,  a language,  and  a science.  Social  studies 
and  English  tutors  are  usually  available  once  a week.  In  addition,  about  40  percent 
of  those  students  attending  the  tutorial  program  are  there  for  general  use  (study) 
or  research. 

The  following  quotations  are  typical  of  the  student's  reactions  to  the  programs. 

"I  can  study  better  there  than  at  home,  you  see  friends  studying  and  it  gives 
you  a little  incentive.  Besides,  I'm  distracted  at  home.  I might  decide  to  watch 
a little  television  or  roll  my  hair.  " 

"And  if  you  have  been  absent  a lot  and  miss  something,  it  really  helps  you. 

In  the  classroom  you  really  don't  have  time  to  get  any  individual  help  but  at  the 
library  you  do. " 
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"I  like  the  atmosphere  in  the  library  at  night,  It  is  not  as  formal.  You  can 
talk  to  a teacher  better  and  get  to  know  them  better.  " 

"And  sometimes,  you  are  embarrassed  to  ask  questions  in  class  because 
everybody  will  think  you're  dumb  but  you  can  get  together  in  the  library  and  ask. " 

"I  never  did  my  homework  before,  but  now  I do.  It's  fun  to  go  when  everybody 
is  doing  homework  so  you  might  as  well.  " 

"I  get  more  done  there.  You  do  it  and  get  through  and  go  home  and  that's  all 
there  Is  to  It.  At  home  you  mess  around.  " 

"I'm  a senior,  but  I sure  hope  they  keep  It.  It's  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  at  Boyden. " 

There  was  some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  parents  that  the  program  would 
become  a social  club.  The  first  few  weeks  the  program  was  In  operation,  the 
high  school  library  was  checked  out  rather  carefully  by  concerned  parents  from 
the  community.  The  fears  of  the  parents  have  been  alleviated,  and  it  Is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  parking  lot  in  front  of  the  high  school  filled  with  students' 

cars  at  ni^t. 

A reporter  for  the  local  newspaper  has  done  an  in-depth  article  about  the 
high  school  tutorial  program.  Discussions  with  the  reporter  Indicated  that  there 
was  wide  acceptance  by  both  the  students  and  commimlty.  The  Superintendent  of 
schools  also  stated  that  people  often  stop  him  on  the  street  and  compliment  him 

on  the  program. 

Guidance  Counselor 

Context 

The  Increase  in  student  enrollment  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
prompted  the  Superintendent  to  request  ESA  funds  to  hire  an  additional  guidance 
counselor.  The  Superintendent  desired  to  hire  a black  guidance  counselor,  for  he 
felt  that  the  black  students  who  are  now  entering  the  junior  high  school  for  the 
first  time  need  a black  staff  member  with  whom  to  Identify.  Such  a person  might 
help  to  alleviate  possible  racial  disturbances.  The  hiring  of  a black  guidance 
counselor  was  his  way  of  telling  the  black  community  that  the  black  students 
were  to  be  treated  as  Individuals.  He  expressed  the  administration's  willingness 
to  listen  and  act  on  the  black  viewpoint. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  original  plan  for  the  guidance  counselor  was  to  work  half-time  at  the 
junior  high  school  and  half-time  at  the  high  school.  This  plan  was  Implemented 
without  any  change.  The  guidance  counselor  was  hired  In  October  of  1970  and 

began  work  during  that  month. 
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Output  ' 

The  major  strength  of  the  program  lies  not  with  the  concept  of  the  black 
guidance  counselor  but  rather  with  the  individual  who  was  hired  as  the  black 
guidance  coimselor.  This  particular  individual  has  had  extensive  teaching 
experience  in  both  the  Salisbury  School  System  and  the  Rowan  County  School 
System.  His  extensive  backgrormd  in  the  school  system  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  students  was  instrumental  in  his  acceptance  by  both  black  and  white  students. 
The  guidance  counselor  was  actively  involved  in  the  merging  of  the  black  and 
white  high  schools.  The  black  and  white  students  in  the  high  school  are  familiar 
with  his  role  in  this  merger,  and  accept  him  as  an  honest  individual.  He  is, 
however,  not  a certified  guidance  counselor.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
hire  him  as  a guidance  counselor  using  state  funds  because  of  the  lack  of 
certification. 

The  school  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  stated  that  the  guidance  counselor 
was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  school.  This  editor  had  worked 
extensively  with  this  individual  prior  to  his  becoming  a guidance  counselor,  and 
was  impressed  with  his  ability  to  relate  to  students  and  to  work  with  the  commimity. 
He  is  an  effective  spokesman,  she  stated,  and  he  is  someone  that  kids  in  the  school 
system  know  they  can  count  on.  Support  for  this  individual  also  comes  from  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  principal  stated  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  guidance  counselor,  and  h^  noted  that  the  students  have  no 
difficulties  in  working  with  him.  He  observed  that  at  a time  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  racial  discord,  the  black  counselor  sided  with  the  principal  and 
essentially  stopped  a walkout  of  black  students.  A group  of  black  students  had 
threatened  to  walk  out  pf  the  school  over  some  insult,  real  or  imaginary.  The 
guidance  counselor  spoke  to  these  groups  of  students  and  attempted  to  solve  their 
problems.  He  was  successful  in  undercutting  black  support  for  this  small  group 
of  black  students,  and  when  the  students  walked  out,  there  was  no  general  support 
from  the  large  body  of  black  students  within  the  school. 

Interviews  with  the  counselor  and  the  director  of  guidaiice  at  the  high  school 
support  the  premise  that  this  individual's  task  is  guidance  and  counseling.  He  was 
not  hired  as  a token  black  in  the  guidance  office.  In  fact,  he  counsels  more  students 
than  the  director  of  guidance.  He  stated  that  most  of  his  time  to  date  had  been 
spent  on  vocational  and  career  counseling,  working  with  cominunity  groups  and 
community  agencies,  and  human  relations  work.  He  and  the  director  of  guidance 
both  indicated  the  most  common  request  from  both  white  and  black  students  during 
this  school  year  was  for  occupational  career  counseling,  including  jobs,  careers, 
vocational  training,  colleges,  and  college  preparation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  distinction  in  the  roles  played  by  all  of  the  guidance 
counselors.  The  black  guidance  counselor  stated  rather  emphatically,  that  his 
job  was  to  counsel  students— all  students.  He  was  not  and  would  not  be  relegated 


to  the  counseling  of  black  students  only.  His  major  complaint  about  this  portion  of 
the  ESAP  project  was  that  he  Is  spread  too  thinly.  He  stated  that  he  coi^  be  more 
effective  If  he  were  In  only  one  school  rather  than  two.  The  task  of  r.^ooi^lnatl^ 
his  activities  between  both  these  schools  and  the  time  lost  In  driving  ^.ack  and  forth 

hinders  him. 

Teacher  Associates 


Context  ‘ 

The  objective  of  this  activity,  as  stated  by  the  Superintendent,  Is  to  meet  the 
Individual  needs  of  children.  He  noted  that  there  were  conslder^le  differences  in 
grade  level  achievement  between  the  white-only  schools  and  the  black-o^y  schools, 
Ld  that  this  spread  In  grade  levels  was  much  too  high.  He  developed  the  ^acher 
associate  activity  as  a way  of  reaching  a larger  number  of  students 
use  of  Individual  and  small-group  Instruction  within  the  classroom.  One  elenwntary 
school  principal  stated  that  the  real  problem  in  Salisbury  Is  not  that  of  student 
Involvement  and  blacks  and  whites  getting  along  together,  but  rather  to  help  those 
students  who  come  from  poor  homes  with  low  family  participation  to  catch  up  with 
the  other  students  In  the  classroom. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  teacher  associate  program  makes  professional  use  of  non-certlfled 
personnel  in  the  elementary  school  classrooms.  Each  teacher  Msoclate  must 
have  a Bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  forty  teacher  associates  hired,  a major  y o 
these  were  either  ex-schoolteachers,  or  individuals  with  a degree  in  edu^Uon 
who  have  not  taught  In  a school  system.  The  first  distinguishing  mark  of  this  ^ 
program  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  professional  personnel.  It  is 
the  teachers  have  the  option  of  refusing  the  use  of  a teacher  associate.  All  ^ 
the  elementary  school  teachers  In  the  Salisbury  School  System  were  asked  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  a teacher  associate.  In  foot,  a few  teachers  within  the  sc  oo 
system  have  elected  not  to  use  theirs.  There  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
a number  of  elementary  school  teachers,  but  the  majority  of  teachers  In  the  system 

use  them. 

Further,  the  Superintendent  of  schools  has  Insisted  that  the  teacher  associate 

not  work  with  slow  students  all  the  time.  He  lelt  that  to  do  so  woiUd  create  a 

stlema  upon  the  children  and  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  children  were  slow 
students.  When  a teacher  associate  works  with  a slow  group  of  students  for  one 
week,  the  regular  teacher  takes  over  this  gproup  during  the  next  week.  This  fore- 
sliAtt  prevented  what  cc-ild  have  been  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  a teacher 
associate  or  teacher  aide  program;  the  use  of  the  teacher  aide  to  exclusively  tutor 
the  slow  (l.e. , black)  students. 
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The  teacher  associate  is  assigned  to  two  teachers,  and  generally  spends  an 
hour  and  one  half  with  each  of  her  two  assigned  teachers.  The  Superintendent  of 
schools  told  the  teacher  before  the  program  began  that  the  teacher  associate  would 
not  relieve  the  teacher  of  clerical  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  regular  teacher 
is  still  required  to  do  the  routine  clerical  functions,  and  to  grade  her  students. 

This  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  associate.  The  Superintendent  left 
the  matter  of  discipline  to  be  resolved  between  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
associate. 

The  program  at  the  elementary  school  was  discussed  thoroughly  at  both 
principals'  meetings  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.  There  have 
been  no  major  or  minor  modifications  to  the  program  since  its  implementation. 

There  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  older  teachers  to  accept  the  concept  of 
such  a program.  The  teachers  were  concerned  that  by  having  an  additional  person 
in  the  room  they  would  be  unable  to  maintain  discipline  and  would  be  unable  to  proceed 
in  their  normal  routine  manner  of  teaching  the  students. 

The  use  of  the  teacher  assistants  closely  follows  the  plan  for  their  use.  In 
some  cases,  the  1 l/2  hour  per  teacher  routine  has  not  always  been  followed.  By 
agreement  with  the  two  teachers  that  share  the  teacher  associate,  the  schedule  has 
remained  flexible.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  associate  works  with  one  teacher  for 
3 hours,  or  combines  both  classrooms  and  works  with  both  groups  of  students  for 
3 hours  a day.  This  flexibility  permits  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  associate  to  vary 
their  schedules  depending  upon  the  specific  need  during  that  day.  Teacher  planning 
is  generally  done  on  the  spot,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  basis. 

The  teacher  associate  program  that  is  in  use  in  the  jimior  high  school  is  a 
smaller  version  of  the  elementary  school  program.  Initially,  the  program  was 
intended  to  emulate  the  high  school  tutorial  program.  The  original  plan  called  for 
tutors  to  be  available  after  school  with  students  attending  on  a volimteer  basis.  The 
principal  and  Superintendent  of  schools  discoveied  that  this  concept  would  not  work 
because  the  junior  high  school  student  is  less  mature  than  the  high  school  student, 
and  when  school  is  over,  usually  wants  to  run  home  and  play.  The  second  reason, 
is  that  parents  were  not  happy  about  their  children  staying  in  school  until  five  or 
six  o'clock  at  nig^t.  Th^  wanted  their  children  home  in  time  for  supper  and  were 
concerned  about  how  the  children  would  get  home  when  the  school  buses  were  no 
longer  running.  This  program  was  then  dropped,  and  a program  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  elementary  school  was  adopted.  The  teacher  associates  are 
available  in  the  social  sciences  and  in  mathematics,  and  are  assigned  to  a give 
teacher  for  a certain  period  of  the  day.  The  teacher  associate  takes  the  students 
out  of  the  classroom  and  into  general  education  labs.  Each  teacher  associate  works 
the  equivalent  of  1 1/2  periods  per  day. 


Output 


Both  the  teachers  and  teacher  associates  have  stated  that  the  teacher  associate 
is  now  an  accepted  member  of  the  classroom.  The  students  have  no  difficulty 
adjusting  to  working  with  either  the  teacher  or  the  teacher  associate.  The  problem 
of  identification  occurred  early  in  the  program,  but  was  resolved  by  the  teachers 
and  the  teacher  associates.  The  young  students  in  the  elementary  schools  were, 
somewhat  confused  as  to  who  was  their  teacher.  They  now  accept  the  teacher 
associate  as  a regular  teacher,  particularly  when  they  realize  the  teacher 
associate  can  discipline  the  students. 

The  principals  of  the  Involved  schools  have  expressed  pleasure  at  how  well 
the  program  is  actually  going.  They  were  also  surprised  and  pleased  that  the 
teachers  and  teacher  associates  were  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  have 
done  so  far.  They  feel  that  the  teachers  can  now  accon^llsh  much  more  in  the 
classroom  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher  associate  than  they  could  have  without  the 
teacher  associate.  It  enables  the  teachers  to  work  with  smaller  groups  and  give 
individual  attention  to  those  students  who  need  individual  attention.  Principals 
have  obsewed  that  when  students  need  individual  attention,  either  the 
teacher  or  the  teacher  aide  works  with  the  remainder  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
remaining  individual  works  very  closely  with  that  student  to  enable  him  to  catch 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  classroom.  One  of  the  most  Important  outcomes  of  the  pro- 
ject, as  stated  by  one  of  the  principals,  was  the  confidence  that  was  being  developed 
in  the  program  by  the  teachers.  He  attributed  this  confidence  to  both  the  planning 
that  had  gone  on  in  the  beginning  and  the  competency  of  the  particular  teacher 
associates  in  his  school. 

One  of  the  problems  that  principals  thought  might  come  up  during  this  program 
was  the  conflict  in  teaching  techniques.  They  thought  that  some  of  the  young 
teacher  associates  who  were  working  with  older  teachers  might  have  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  older  teachers.  They  stated  that  this  problem  has  not  occurred 
because  the  regular  taacher  has  permitted  the  teacher  associate  great  flexibility 
in  teaching  techniques  and  style. 

In  those  situations  where  the  regular  teacher  was  new  to  teaching  and  the 
teacher  associate  was  a retired  school  teacher,  the  regular  teachers  were  able  to 
gain  valuable  teaching  techniques  and  skills  from  their  teacher  associate.  The 
principals  all  stressed  this  two-way  line  of  commimlcatlon  between  teacher 
associate  and  teacher.  They  stress  that  this  was  one  of  the  major  outcomes  of 
the  project.  They  observed  that  the  teachers  have  more  time  to  do  things  that  have 
to  be  done  with  the  students  than  previously.  They  stated  that  the  teacher  can  now 
reach  more  students,  and  identify  children  who  are  slipping  in  their  school  work. 
They  feel  that  this  person-to-person  approach  is  an  excellent  teaching  technique. 
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There  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  quantitative  changes  the  principals  expected 
to  see  in  the  program.  They  all  stated  that  it  was  much  too  early  to  see  if  there 
were  any  significant  differences  in  learning  abilities  in  this  program.  They 
thought  that  such  an  evaluation  might  take  another  year  or  two  to  be  completed, 
and  it  would  taKe  that  long  to  see  if  there  were  any  changes  in  the  students.  They 
have  observed  an  improvement  in  teacher  skills  and  student  achievement.  The 
regular  classroom  teachers  say  that  they  have  seen  a change  and  hope  that  it  can 
be  measured.  The  teacher  skills  have  been  improved  because  there  is  another 
professional  in  the  classroom  working  with  the  regular  teacher.  It  forces  the 
regular  teacher  to  sharpen  her  teaching  techniques.  The  principals  stated  that 
there  was  a public  relations  benefit  from  the  program.  Th^  felt  that  both 
students  and  the  teacher  associates  were  instrumental  in  improving  public  relations. 
The  teacher  associates  are  community  people.  When  they  leave  the  classroom  and 
go  into  the  community,  they  help  reassure  other  members  of  the  community  about 
the  school  system  and  its  quality. 

Discussions  were  held  with  the  teachers  involved  in  the  program,  and  a 
questionnaire  for  these  teachers  was  completed. 

Ninety-one  percent  (21  out  of  23)  of  the  respondents  were  aware  that  the  salary 
for  the  teacher  aide  was  paid  by  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  funds.  This 
suggests  the  teachers  were  well-informed  during  the  planning  stage. 

In  response  to  the  following  question,  "To  what  extent  does  an  aide  in  your 
classroom  improve  the  quality  of  education?",  the  following  responses  were  noted. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  the  aide  improved  the  quality  of 
education  a great  deal  (10  out  of  19  respondents).  Forty- two  percent  of  the 
respondents  stated  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a correlation  between  an  aide  and 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  (8  out  of  19  respondents).  Only  8 per- 
cent of  the  respondents  thought  that  there  was  very  little  correlation  between  an 
aide  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education.  By  combining  the  first  two 
responses,  it  is  noted  that  94  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  there  was  a 
correlation  between  the  use  of  the  aide  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
education. 

When  asked  the  following  question:  ‘To  what  extent  does  an  aide  in  your 
classroom  ease  problems  due  to  desegregation?",  the  following  answers  were 
observed: 

Twenty  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  an  aide  in  the  classroom  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  easing  the  problems  due  to  desegregation  (3  out  of  15  res- 
pondents). Sixty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  there  was  somewhat 
of  a correlation  between  an  aide  in  the  classroom  and  the  easing  of  the  problems 
due  to  desegregation. 
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TO  test  the  premise  that  the  teacher  associate  should  work  with  more  th»  Just 

the  slow  studeuts.  the  following  question  was  asked:  "What 
teacher  associate  do  In  the  classroom?  What  are  her  responsibilities?  The 
following  options  were  available  to  the  teacher;  (1)  Work  specifically  w th  slow 
learners  (2)  work  specifically  with  advanced  students,  (3)  work  specifically  h 
smuTris^.  W tutor  lndlvld.u.1  students.  (6)  relieve  teachers  of  c erlcal  djdles. 
(eTa^rfrUoirce  person.  (7)  teach  whole  class  1/2  of  the  time.  (8)  assist 
teacher  In  any  way  she  Is  needed.  The  following  responses  were  noted 
I ^ the  21  resDoirfents  (9  percent)  stated  that  the  teacher  aides  worked  speciflc^ly 
wl*  ^ leaZ».  15  out  of  the  21  respondents  (71  percent)  slated  mat 

the  teacher  aides  worked  specifically  with  slow  learners  and  worked  specifically 
with  advanced  students.  Two  of  the  respondents  checked 
notion  two  All  21  respondents  agreed  that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 

teacher  associate  was  to  work  specifically  with  small  ™® 

that  the  maiorlty  of  regular  teachers  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  teach 

associate  was  to  work  with  small  groups  Independent  of  whether  they  ® 

slow  learners  or  advanced  students.  Only  one  of  the  respondents  thoi^ht  that  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  associate  was  to  relieve  the 
1 Hiitififl  Flftv-flve  percent  of  the  respondents  (12  out  of  21)  though*  that 

fne  o^rreBU^Sfu^^^^  t®®®-®^  ‘"‘°L‘Zde“" 

on  an  "as  needed"  basis.  In  summary,  the  following  points  can  be  made. 

• The  emphasis  placed  by  the  Superintendent  upon  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  associate  should  not  concentrate  on  the  slow  students 
was  observed  by  the  regular  teachers. 

• All  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  one  of  the  responsibilities 
associate  was  to  work  with  small  groups.  This  was  one  of  the 
original  plans  and  concepts  of  the  program. 

• One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  planning  of  the  program  was  that  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  associates  were  ”Ot  clears 
enumerated  to  the  teacher.  The  Superintendent  of  schools  beUCTed 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  associate  wo^d  to  tutor 
Individual  students  on  certain  subjects  on  an  as  needed  basis. 

Obviously  forty-five  percent  of  the  teachers  did  not  understand  this. 

• The  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  teacher  associate  as  a teacher,  and 
not  as  a clerical  aide,  was  Implemented  by  almost  all  of  the  teachers. 

The  individual  comments  written  In  by  the  regular  teachers  are  worth  noting. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  both  the  students  and  the  teachers  make  use  of  the 
Llel  a^Zter  The  program  cannot  be  aucceasful  If  there  la  reluctance  on 

the  part  of  the  teachers  to  make  use  of  these  people. 
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Commei^s  included: 

"It  g^ves  more  time  to  individual  needs.  •> 

"More  opportunities  to  work  with  slow  learning  children. " 

"Frees  me  as  classroom  teacher  to  work  with  individuals,  small  or  large 
groups." 

t . • ' ' ' ' ' 

"I  was  able  to  give  more  individual  help  to  each  child.  " 

"She  has  served  to  strengthen  and  expand  my  teaching  and  has  given  emphasis, 
practice  and  help  to  those  who  need  it.  My  slower  moving  group  has  had  the 
advantage  of  an  added  reading  class  per  day.  " 

"I  am  able  to  plan  moxe  enrichment  activities  for  students.  The  remedial 
needs  of  more  students  are  met.  " 

"More  grouping  to  meet  individual  needs.  More  individual  testing  and 
follow-up." 

"I  was  able  to  meet  individual  needs  more  efficiently  by  the  use  of. small  groups.  " 
"More  grouping  and  individual  instruction. " . 

"I  have  been  able  to  give  more  individual  or  group  help  where  needed.  I have 
also  been  able  to  provide  and  give  more  enrichment  activities  because  of  the 
free  time  or  release  time  I may  have  because  of  the  aide.  I can  also  study 
each  child  more  to  find  out  his  needs  and  ability  or  inability  trends.  " 

"I  have  more  time  to  work  with  individual  students.  " 

"Spend  more  time  with  each  student. " 

"I  can  give  more  individual  help  to  all  students  with  the  help  of  the  aide." 

"I  began  to  do  a great  deal  more  individualized  work.  " 

"Have  been  able  to  give  more  individualized  attention  to  pupils  during 
language  arts. " 

"We  have  completely  regprouped  all  reading  circles.  Divided  into  smaller 
circles.  Both  of  us  teach  reading  at  the  same  time  in  same  room.  " 

"I  have  changed  my  group  instruction  to  provide  time  for  smaller  group 
activities. " 

"Was  ablr  to  move  more  rapidly  with  my  gproup.  " 

"More  adequate  gprouping  for  meeting  individual  needs.  More  individual 
attention  given  to  pupils.  Behavior  has  been  better  because  children  feel 
more  successful. " 


The  teachers  feel  that  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  program  Is  that ‘hey  now 
deal  with  students  on  an  Individual  basts.  The  teaehers  are  more  a'™!®  <>f  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student,  and  are  more  eapable  of  meeting  these  needs  than  in 

previous  times. 

Dissemination  Expert 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  need  for  an  information  dissemination  type  of  pro^m  was  “P^^ed  in 
Ae  Salisbury  ESAP  applieation  in  Ae  followAg  manneri  "The  dtesenOnatlon  of 
aeouratfSrmation  concerning  the  pubUc  sehools  in  Salisbury  is  a 
alleviating  fears  and  misunderstandings  concerning  Ae  p^nte 

TOhools  are  ooslng  a threat  to  Ae  publie  schools  because  of  fears  that  exist 
regard Ag  Ae  quality  of  instruction  in  a uniAry  school  system. . . . printed  pamphlets 
would  assist  in  relating  the  story  about  the  schools  to  the  public. 

The  objective  of  this  program  was  to  increase  community 
and  participation  in  public  school  programs.  This  program  X “ 

objectives.of  the  Salisbury  ESA  projeet.  It  is  but  one  me^  of  alleviaclng 
eommunlty  fears  about  desegregation  and  the  quality  of  education. 

Activity  Process 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  administration  has  ^ 

dissemination  expert  (an  ex-local  reporter  and  ex-«chool  teacher)  to  ^ P 
a monthly  newsletter  entitled,  "The  U>g.  " The  document  relies  upon 
•teacher- reporters’  at  the  school  to  pass  on  information  to  the  editor,  ^he  editor 
has  stated  ttot  the  major  purpose  of  the  document  is  not  desegregation  but  rather 
^alert  teasers  to  what  is  ^Ing  on  in  the  school  system  and  what  resource  people 
or  community  people  can  be  used  within  the  school  system. 

rooies  of  "The  Log"  are  sent  to  all  school  teachers,  principals,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  local  radio  and  television  stations.  The  publication  is  not 
distributed  to  parents,  members  of  the  PTA  or  BRAC. 

Output 

No  impact  or  change  resulting  from  this  project  was  observed  or 
appears  to  be  a contradiction  between  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  Ae  actual, 

process. 

Discussions  with  teachers  who  contribute  information  for  the  document  as  well 

as  wiA  teachers  who  receive  the  document  concurred  *®  ^‘®“ 

They  agreed  that  while  Ae  document  contains  some  usefiu  information,  it  does  not 
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attempt  to  alert  parents  about  what  is  happening  in  tlie  school  system.  They 
attribute  this  to  two  factors:  The  distribution  does  not  include  parents,  and  even 
if  it  did,  the  tone  and  content  was  developed  exclusively  for  the  use  by  teachers. 

Facilities  Improvement  - Monroe  Street  Central  School 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

As  a result  of  the  deseg^gation  plan  developed  for  the  1970-71  school  year, 
the  Monroe  Street  School,  a black  elementary  school,  was  converted  into  a Head 
Start  and  Special  Education  Facility.  This  Central  School  concept  provides 
desegregated  programs  for  Head  Start,  educable  mentally  retarded  and  trainable 
mentally  retarded. 

The  school  appears  to  have  been  run  down  and  poorly  maintained  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  converting  this  school  into  a Central  School  concept,  one  of 
the  major  problems  encountered  was  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  there.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  white  parents.  The 
present  population  of  the  school  is  approximately  t^vo-thirds  black.  The  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  white  parents  to  send  their  children  to  this  school  comes  from  the 
social  stigma  associated  with  admitting  that  one's  child  is  below  average,  and  must 
be  trained  at  a special  school.  This  stigma  is  re-enforced  by  the  run  down 
facilities  in  which  this  program  is  housed. 

To  have  a truly  deseg^gated  acceptable  environment  in  which  to  train  special 
children,  the  Superintendent  felt  a major  modernization  of  the  facilities  was 
necessary.  However,  insufficient  funds  were  allowed  by  the  Federal  Gknrernment. 
Accordingly,  ESA  was  used  to  modernize  the  entrance  way  of  the  building,  and  to 
place  a shelter  over  the  rear  doors  of  the  school.  The  project  represents  a small 
start  toward  the  modernization  of  a poor  facility.  Some  funds  were  also  used  to 
purchase  simple  hand  tools  and  homemaking  equipment  for  use  by  the  students. 

Activity  Process  and  Output 

The  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  administration  without  modification.  Everyone 
at  the  school  agreed  that  the  expenditures  were  wisely  used  and  that  the  improvements 
made  a difference  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  building.  However,  even  when 
one  enters  the  building  through  the  new  entrance,  one  gets  an  impression  of  a run 
down,  deteriorated  school. 

The  administration  is  uncertain  what  impact  the  modernization  will  have  in 
attracting  white  parents  to  make  use  of  the  facility.  Even  if  the  program  expands 
in  size  next  year,  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  modernization  of  the 
building  or  the  success  of  the  program  was  the  cause.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
administration  is  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  modernization.  They  felt  that 
they  accomplished  a lot  for  a small  amount  of  money. 
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Video  Tape  Project 

Context  and  Activity  Design 


. j ^ ftH  Stated  bv  the  Superintendent  is  to  "assist 

profJsston^  aJpara-professlonal 

use  of  video  tape  and  teacher  self-obseivatlonal  skills. 

Discussions  with  school  o«eials  " 

tape  progr^  and  ^Ttods”  The  cable  television  network  In  Salisbury 

« 1 TTpHerfll  funds  were  available  until  January  or  w ^ 

nLHsary  oabU  equipment.  X's.^rl^»*rsW^Vtt^^ 

video  tape  project  director,  w.^dT^  ^ refunded  under  the 

while  writing  the  ESAP  proposja,  P ^ oroiect  was  Important  enough  to 

ESEA  education  grants.  But,  e ec  funds  Thus  while  the  project  could 

Elcatlon  was  aware  of  his  dilemma,  and  agreed  witt.  him  on  the  oontlnumg 
funds  for  tbe  video  tape  project. 

The  project,  thus,  had  no  real  plans  tor  implementing  its  stated  objectives. 
Activity  Process  and  Output 

and  re-transmit  programs  produced  outside  of  Salisbury. 

A, 

only  relationship  to  desegregation  I _n_  fnn«»s  are  vlP'ved  by  members  of  the 

dealing  with  classroom  activities.  ^f^n  ^e  aware  that  the 

communlfy  over  the  eduoatlo^  ca  . j^jents  are  working  together. 

desegregation- related . 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Evening  Tutorial  Program 

The  concept  and  application  of  the  evening  tutorial  progpram  in  the  Salisbury 
School  System  is  a well-conceived  and  thought  out  program.  The  program 
is  original  and  innovative.  It  is  an  attempt  by  the  school  district  to  provide 
individual  attention  for  students  who  need  it.  So  doing,  the  administration  thinks 
the  fears  and  anxieties  in  the  commtmity  about  the  quality  and  individuality  of 
education  in  the  school  system  can  be  alleged.  The  Superintendent  has  taken  great 
care  in  planning  the  program. 

The  two  criticisms  of  the  program  are:  (1)  it  is  very  difficult  in  a volunteer- 
type  of  program  to  attract  those  students  who  are  potential  dropouts. The  teachers 
are  aware  of  this  program,  but  have  been  unable  to  think  of  any  techniques  or 
solutions  outside  of  forcing  students  to  attend  that  would  attract  the  potential 
dropouts.  They  noted  by  forcing  the  students  to  attend  the  program,  more  would 
be  lost  than  gained.  At  this  moment,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a way  to  attract 
these  students.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  reaching  the 
marginal  students  and  maintaining  the  Interest  of  the  brighter  students.  (2)  the 
project  is  essentially  educational  in  nature.  The  tie  up  with  desegregation 
problems  is  remote. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  die  program  is  successful  in  its  goals.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  social  ties  between  the  races  but  just  to  establish  the 
fact  that  students  of  all  races  have  similar  educational  problems. 

We  recommend  that  this  project  be  continued  with  ESA  funds.  But  some  way 
of  attracting  potential  dropouts  is  mandatory.  An  increase  in  funds  for  this 
program  is  recommended  if  the  increase  is  used  to  pay  salaries  of  additional 
tutors  to  enable  more  children  to  be  accomodated. 

Guidance  Counselor 


The  concept  and  use  of  a black  guidance  counselor  within  the  junior  hi^  school/ 
hi|^  school  environment  represents  a conventional  approach  for  dealing  with  black 
students.  The  strength  of  such  a program  lies  with  the  individual  hired  to  fill  this 
position.  In  the  case  of  the  Salisbuiy  Sdiool  System,  the  individual  is  highly 
qualified,  and  capable  of  working  witti  all  students  (both  black  and  white).  In  fact, 
the  use  of  a black  guidance  counselor  represents  the  only  attempt  fay  the  Salisbuiy 
School  System  at  dealing  with  the  problem  of  race  relations  in  a non- educational 
manner. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  program  Is  that  the  guidance  counselor  is  spread 
too  thinly.  By  making  this  individual  spend  half  time  at  the  junior  high  school  and 
half  time  at  the  high  school,  his  effectiveness  and  utilisation  is  decreased  significantly. 


It  Is  recommended  that  the  use  of  a black  guidance  counselor  be  “ 

is  also  recommended  that  this  specific  individual  concentrate  his  effo^  at  one  of 
tte  wo3Cl  schools.  If  need  be.  the  school  adm.nlstration  should  request 
an  Increase  in  ESA  funds  to  hire  an  additional  guidance  counselor. 

Teachor  Associate  Program 

The  elementaiy  school  teacher  associate  program  Is  an  Innovative  program 
„slng^.^r^2;nunl.y  resources.  By  spedHcalJ; 

fe^onal  personnel,  the  school  administration  was  able  to  Mnvlnce  bot^e 
teachers  ^ the  communis  that  the  teacher  associates  would  serve  an  education.  1 
n^ion  M oow^  to  a cterical  function.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
tofthe  teach^soclate  never  begins  to  work  exclusively  ^ ' 

BS  working  exclusively  with  the  slow  learners,  a stl^  to  develop  by  the  si 
leamera^  they  are  educationally  inferior  to  the  other  classmates. 

Tvro  minor  criticisms  of  the  elementary  school  program  are: 

• An  insuHlclent  amount  of  planning  time  is  avaUable  to  die  teacher 
and  toe  teacher  associate  to  plan  the  day’s  activity. 

• The  exact  responslbUltlea  of  the  teacher  associate  are  not  clear 
to  all  teachers. 

The  Junior  hl^  school  program  can  be  summarised  in  die  foUowing  manner: 
"Too  little  - too  late. " 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  associate  program  In  the 
dystem  bcTnZed  and  maintained  with  next  year-s  ESA  funds.  The  fbUowing 
recommendations  are  based  upon  observation  of  this  progranu 

• Regular  teachers  and  teacher  associates  must  be  “^de  aw^ 
cOTtlnuously  of  tiie  fact  that  the  teacher  associate  should  not  work 

exclusively  with  the  slow  students. 

• The  exact  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  associate  must  spelled 
out  clearly  for  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  associate  by  the 
Siq)erlntendent  of  schools. 

• A planning  session,  preferably  before  school  starts,  shoidd  te 
ta'L.  This  would  permit  the  introduction  of  the  teacher  to  the  teacher 
associate.  It  would  enable  these  people  who  will  be  wo^  with  one 
another  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  understand  each  otters  It 
would  also  alleviate  the  planning  problems  that  exist  on  a day-by-  ay 
basis. 
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The  fouowlng  recommeBdatlons  are  applicable  to  the 
aasoTate  prog^.  tt  la  recommended  that  thU  program  not  be  funded  with  next 
year's  ESA  funds  unless  the  following  criteria  are  met; 

• Adequate  working  faculties  must  be  made  avaUable  to 

as^late.  This  means  either  separate  classrooms  or  self-contolned 
facilities  where  the  teacher  associate  can  work  In  relative  quiet  wlto 
the  students.  The  use  of  general  education  labs  as  the  classroom  I 

not  acceptable. 

a Adequate  time  must  be  made  available  to  the  teacher  Msocwe.  One 
andone-half  periods  per  week  per  teacher  associate  does  *1^'' 
to  be  sufllclent  to  establish  a working  relationship  with  both  the  teadier 

and  the  students. 


Library  Aides 

Whtte  this  project  has  some  educational  valve,  its  relationship  to  an  ESAP 
funde"^  to  aid  In  desegregation  Is  unclear.  It  neltoer  deals  with  the  social 
issues  rf  desegregation  nor  the  direct  education  needs  of  the  students. 

The  S2. 500  aUocated  appears  to  have  been  wasted  as  an  effective  jf 
. / .nie  Dioject  may  have  some  long-run  Impact  upon  the  protoslon^ 

tScSstaff,  bu*.  more  effective  use  of  the  money,  In  a direct  desegregation  ro  e, 

could  have  been  found. 

It  IS  recommended  that  this  project  no  longer  be  funded  under  ESAP. 
Dissemination  Program 

As  It  is  presently  constituted,  tte  communis  program  toded  by  MAP  serves 
no  useful  purpose  with  regards  to  desegregation.  Slnc^e  document  Is 
SLribmed^ie  community,  the  oWectlves  and  goals  of  the  community  program 

cannot  be  met. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  project  no  longer  be  funded  under 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a $1,000  grant  could  alleviate  immunity 
L desegregation  process  and  the  value  of  the  unitary  school  system.  It  Is  felt 
that  the^,  000  could  have  been  better  spent  on  more  teacher  associates  or 
Increasing  the  supply  of  tutors  to  the  high  school  tutorial  program. 

Video  Tape  Project 

The  video  tape  project,  as  currently  constituted,  should  not  be  *“>• 

the  ESAP  funds^B  toe  school  system  feels  that  Bila  project  has  signing 
“u^fon^nWlte,  it  shoold  em.er  be  funded  out  of  local  funds,  state  funds,  or 
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another  federal  project.  This  recommendation  could  be 

were  to  become  a bona  fide  community  relations  scheme.  And  If  the 

is  to  be  used  as  a community  program,  then  coordination  and  planntog  for  fto 

program  should  remain  at  the  Superintendent's  level,  and  the 

S^e  use  of  both  video  tope  programs,  cable  television  network,  and  printed 

matter.  With  such  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent,  ® 

for  reassuring  the  communlW  about  the  quality  of  education,  this  would  be  a 
natural  type  of  program  for  the  Salisbury  School  System  to  adopt. 

Facilities  Improvement 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  major  Justification  for  the  modemlzatioD  of  fte 
Moni^  St”  et  Central  School  Is  an  attempt  to  attract  white  parents  to  ^ ^e 
of  this  fecUlty.  WhUe  the  exterior  of  the  school  Is  run  down,  ttie  pi  ant  itself  is 

basically  sound  and  could  be  modernized. 

The  amount  of  the  ESAP  grant  that  was  available  for  ^ “'® 

school  was  Insufficient.  With  $1,500  at  Its  disposal,  the  school  administration 
could  do  no  more  than  modernize  the  entrance  and  rear  exits 
The  expenditures  were  wisely  used,  and  the  Improvements  make  a differenc  1 

the  physical  appearance  of  the  building. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Monroe  Street  sch(wl  is  not  the  oldest 
school  In  the  Salisbury  School  System.  In  fact,  the  A.  T.  Allen  * 

Wylie  elementary  schools  *rre  older,  but  are  still  being  a pvrent 

elementary  schools.  No  justification  exists  for  the  condition  of  the  school,  p 
that  it  was  previously  an  all  black  elementary  school.  As  long  as  older  schools 
are  being  u^ed  in  the  Salisbury  School  System,  this  particular  school  should  ra- 
eeive  the  maintenance  and  rennovatlon  necessary  to  maintain  it  m an  operating 

condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  made  available  by  federal,  state,  oj  '““I 
governments  for  either  the  modernization  of  the  Monroe  ®‘”®‘ f 
renlacementwlth  a new  central  facillly.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ESAP  funds 
not  be  used  to  support  such  an  activity.  The  desegregation  value  of  such  a projert 
ta  eUh«  marglni  at  best,  or  far  down  on  the  list  of  those  projects  that  have  more 
immediate  desegregation  impact. 

General 

The  major  Salisbury  projects  that  were  Implemented  in  the  school  system  are 
characterized  by  careful  planning  and  implementation.  The  high  school  evening 

the  blaL  guidance  counselor,  and  the  teacher  associate  program 
all  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  careful  attention  and  planning.  The  Superintendent 
not  only  carefully  planned  each  of  these  programs,  but  also  attempted  to  anticipate 
the  problems  that  might  occur  In  the  implementation. 

r 


However,  the  major  thrust  of  most  of  Salisbury's  program  is  education.  None 
of  the  projects  attempt  to  work  on  black  and  white  social  interaction  during  and 
after  school  hours.  The  relationship  between  these  projects  and  a desegregation 
effort  is  some  cases  extremely  weak  and  tenuous.  For  example,  the  conmumity 
programs,  the  modernization  at  the  Monroe  Street  Central  School,  the  video  tape 
project  and  the  use  of  library  aides  have  very  little  or  almost  no  desegregation  value. 

The  school  system  is  fortunate  in  that  no  racial  disturbances  have  occurred  so 
far.  If  such  disturbances  were  to  occur,  the  school  system  would  have  no  way  to 
immediately  react  to  them.  It  has  gambled  on  long-term  education  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  tutorial  program,  the  use  of  a black 
guidance  counselor,  and  the  teacher  associate  prog^ms  be  continued  and  expanded. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  other  projects  Implemented  in  the  Salisbury 
School  System  either  be  dropped  or  significantly  modified — and  that  entirely  new 
programs  that  deal  directly  with  deseg^gation  problems  be  designed  and 
implemented  soon. 
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SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

San  Antonio  Is  the  basic  trading  area  serving  Bexar  County  and  Is  the  county 
seat.  Its  population  is  approximately  650,000,  rou^y  20  percent  Anglo,  65  per- 
cent Mexican- American,  and  15  percent  Negro.  Its  major  industries  are  retail 
trade,  services,  including  government,  manufacturing,  and  some  tourism.  It  is 
governed  by  an  elected  city  council  and  mayor.  Its  biggest  business  is  the  public 
school  system  with  a 1970-71  budget  of  almost  $45,000,000. 

For  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  (SAISD) 
enrolled  74,423  students.  The  enrollment  for  1969-70  was  75,069  and  77,105  for 
1968-69,  of  whom  9 to  10  percent  are  migrant.  The  racial  breakdown  of  the  stu- 
dent population  for  1970-71  is  as  follows:  60  percent  Mexican- American  (Spanish 
surname),  24  percent  Anglo,  and  16  percent  black.  While  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  school  district  increased  by  18,000  students  (or  29  percent)  during  the  13-year 
period  1955-68,  the  enrollment  of  Anglo  students  decreased  13.3  percent  for  a loss 
of  3,273  students.  During  this  period,  enrollment  in  suburban  schools  in  Bexar 
County  increased  considerably;  therefore,  it  can  be  assumed  that  Anglo  students 
have  moved  out  of  the  San  Antonio  school  district  into  the  suburban  schools  at  the 
rate  of  1 percent  per  year.  However,  the  fast  rate  of  growth  of  two  school  districts 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  in  the  past  few  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  exo- 
dus of  Anglo  students  may  have  accelerated  In  recent  years  and  may  now  be  more 
than  one  percent  per  year. 

For  the  same  13-year  period,  both  the  black  and  the  Mexican-American  student 
enrollment  registered  an  increase,  in  absolute  numbers  as  well  as  in  the  percent  of 
total  student  enrollment.  Black  enrollment  increased  from  5,163  in  1955  to  11,665 
in  1968,  a 126-percent  gain.  Mexican-American  enrollment  moved  from  31,534  in 
1955  to  46,183  in  1968,  a 46-percent  increase.  The  disfrict's  total  enrollment 


^ , «o«f  In  1969-70  and  an  additional  1.5  percent  for  the  197^71 

omce 
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Average  daUy  attendance  for  1970-71  was 

1969-70,  but  lower  thm  fw  average  daily  attendance  waa  lower  than 

ttoUorThe  litteo^Te^a  (Os's)  as  weU  as  lower  than  the  national  average  (94.4 
percent). 

San  Antonio  IS  00^^^^^^ 

::r,::;d  reiS?^ara  re“^er  Tr  rx.ca^An.rieans  never  finish  their 
elementary  education. 

Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Context 
public  faellltles  In  San  Antonio  are 

that  some  of  the  better  rrataurants  an  ^ associations  among  blacks,  Mextcan- 

Amerlcans  Is  practiced  by  most  social  clubs 

Americans,  and  whites  are  lew.  u lack  of  Mexlcan-Amer lean  and 

and  organizations, 

because  of  racial  discrimination.  “ 

whites  and  blacks  and  Mcxi<an-Amer  c ’ ’ ,_g£  j.4)  that  delineates 

ft^rof^r^tls^^nct^^^^^^  of  Uonal  minority  grcups  tUustrates 

ae  degree  of  separateness  of  the  two  minority  groups. 

At  the  school  level,  no  com- 

pletr,°e^c%nc“tt  Jatc  s«ms  to  indicate  that  desegregating  the  schools  will 
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Imnrove  the  racial  climate.  Five  prlnolpala  were  Interviewed.  They  felt  that  at 
the*^elementary  aehool  level  moat  ractol  problems  seem  to  be  caused 
not  the  chU^rm  who  seem  to  adjust  weU  to  participation  In  desegregat^  'u  1*  wi 
MO  “probuWwere  encountered  at  the  high  school  level.  However,  the  high  school 
orlnclpals  regarded  them  as  normal  problems  associated  with  adolescence  with  no 
?S^e,^^Ss.  in  the  words  of  one  principal,  "tt  a fight  breate  out  be^een  a 
black  student  and  a white  or  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  student,  you  can  be  sure  *ey 
are  not  fighting  each  other  because  of  their  races,  but  for  the  same  reasons  a black 
student  wm  ^t  another  black  Student,  or  a white  one  another  white  one.  Outside 
“»U.Xh  group  seems  to  Isolate  Itself  In  IW  f 

Americans  associate  with  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  friends  In  their  nelgl^rhood,  Ihe 
blacks  and  the  Anglos  do  the  same.  "This  Is  normal."  said  one  P^‘“®‘P^’ 
time  I'm  sure  they  wlU  get  together  outside  the  school  ns  weU.  I have 

some  of  our  school  activities,  like  plays  and  dances,  etc are  much  mor 

now  than  before. " There  Is  very  little  contact  between  the  th«e 

at  tte  community  level.  Each  group  Is  concerned 

with  that  of  the  other.  InsUad  of  exploiting  the  strength  that  the  black  and  Mexlcan- 

AJnerlcan  communities  could  derive  from  uniting,  they  choose  ^ 

for  their  advancement.  There  Is,  In  fact,  resentment  between  these  ^o  groups. 

The  Mextoan-Amerlcans  resent  the  attention  given  to  the  black^pulatlon  as  a 
minority  group.  They  believe  their  own  needs  and  rights  have  been 
while  t^e  of  the  black  people  have  been  overstressed.  On  the  other 
black  community  resents  the  Mexlcatt-Amcrlcans'  ’Vhite"  attitude  toward  Ma®k 
people.  Both  groups  realize  that  whUe  they  are  fighting  '.o  achieve  the  same  rfehts, 
^min  compromises  ml^t  be  necessary  because  of  the  other  gro“P  « 

They  are,  at  times,  competing  with  each  other  for  what  they  feel  Is  rightf  y 
each  of  them. 

since  the  closing  of  Wheatley  Hl^  School,  one  of  the  two  aU-black  high  sehools 
in  the  district,  in  1970,  the  location  of  the  new  Wheatley  School  has  been  the  mrot 
controversial  Issue  arising  from  the  desegregation  plan  of  the  district.  The  old 
Wheatley  school,  located  in  the  middle  of  the  biggest  black  commimty  In  Sm  Antonio, 
was  closed  down  because,  as  written  in  the  "Revised  Alternative  Plan,  It  did 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  the  other  schools  in  the  district. " A ®“® 

for  Area  B,  where  Wheatley  was  located,  was  more  speotRc,  "The  old  Wheatley 
School  was  a crummy  old  buUdlng,  and  so  were  the  educational  materials  It  had  at 

Its  disposal." 

The  black  people  In  San  Antonio  obviously  want  the  new  Wheatley  School  to  be 
located  within  the  black  community.  They  feel  they  are  entitled  to  a new  school 
that  is  readily  accessible  to  the  black  students.  In  anger,  an  Area  H community 
aide  said,  "Why  must  the  black  children  always  be  the  ones  to  get  bussed.  Why 
don't  they  give  the  black  community  a new  high  school  and  then  bus  the  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Anglos  In?  If  the  school  district  really  wants  to  promote  desegregation 
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and  do  Eway  with  tha  dual  system , then  all  groups  should  get  equal  treatment.  *' 
School  district  officials  answered  these  concerns  by  stating  It  would  cost  much 
more  money  to  bus  Anglo  and  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  children  than  to  bus  black 
children.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  desegregation  order,  enrollment  must 
approximate  the  district's  racial  composition.  Many  more  Mexlcan-Amerlcans 
and  Anglos  would  have  to  be  bussed  If  the  school  were  located  In  the  black  com- 
munity, than  If  It  were  located  as  planned. 

A committee  was  appointed  In  February  to  Investigate  possible  sites  for 
locating  the  new  Wheatley  High  School.  Two  very  controversial  sites  were  pro- 
posed. In  each  case,  the  school  board  did  not  approve  them  because  of  faults 
Inherent  In  the  locations  themselves  and  the  citizens*  strong  opposition  to  the  sites. 
Finally,  on  March  11,  1971,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a school  board 
meeting:  "Be  It  resolved  that  the  12.6-acre  tract  of  land  that  adjoins  the  present 
Brackenr*  !ge  High  School  along  with  the  13-acre  Brackenrldge  High  School  loca- 
tion be,  and  It  Is  hereby  designated,  the  site  for  the  new  Phillis  Wheatley  High 
School. " 

The  black  community  strongly  opposes  this  site  because  It  Is  located  In  a pre- 
dominantly Mexlcan-Amerlcan  section  of  the  city.  Area  HI  of  the  school  district, 
which  has  three  high  schools  already. 

The  Mexlcan-Amerlcans  are  not  In  favor  of  the  site  because  they  dislike  the 
Idea  of  such  a large  Influx  of  blacks  Into  their  area.  Nevertheless,  the  school 
district  office  has  estimated  that  by  building  Wheatley  High  School  on  this  site 
they  wlU  save  upwards  of  $600,000.  This  Is  possible  because  the  land  adjoining 
Brackenrldge  High  School  is  almost  completely  clear  of  buildings  and  structures, 
thereby  resulting  in  a lower  purchase  price.  Also,  operating  costs  will  be  lower 
when  the  consolidation  of  the  two  schools  Into  the  new  Wheatley  Hl^  School  occurs. 

in  addition  to  the  very  obvious  racial  Issue  Involved  In  the  location  of  the  new 
Wheatley  High  School,  a purely  economic  one  Is  also  present.  Many  of  those  who 
would  have  to  be  displaced  to  mal;e  room  for  the  school  have  been  displaced  In  the 
past  when  space  was  needed  for  the  Hemisfair  Plaza  and  the  surrounding  highways. 
They  do  not  want  to  move  again  and  have  been  most  active  In  opposing  the  proposal 
site.  This  site,  then,  has  been  approved,  and  the  school  district  office  already  has 
the  architects'  design  for  the  new  Wheatley  High  School.  It  Is  expected  that  the  new 
high  school  will  be  ready  for  operation  for  the  1973—74  school  year. 

The  site  where  the  school  district  office  Is  currently  located  was  one  of  the 
many  considered  for  the  new  Wheatley  School.  This  site  was  favored  by  the  blacks 
because  It  Is  close  to  the  black  community,  accessible,  and  since  It  Is  located  near 
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the  downtown  area  it  would  serve  as  a showcase  for  the  achievement  of  a goal  sought 
by  the  black  people.  This  site,  however,  was  turned  down  by  the  planning  board. 

Rev.  Galley,  spokesman  for  a group  of  citizens  in  favor  of  the  school  district  office 
site,  accused  the  planning  board  of  stating  that  "it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Hemisfair  Plaza,  whose  main  entrance  is  just  two  blocks  from  the  school  dis- 
trict office,  to  have  bands  of  black  kids  pestering  the  tourists  and  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  Hemisfair  grounds. " The  writer  heard  this  statement  at  a 
school  board  meeting  held  on  May  13,  1971.  None  of  the  board  members,  nor  any 
of  the  school  and  government  officials  attending  the  meeting  made  any  attempt  to 
refute  the  statement. 

School  Desegregation 

In  September  1968,  notification  was  given  to  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District  (SAISD)  that  there  was  a serious  question  concerning  the  district’s  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  On  March  11,  1969,  after  visits  by  staff 
members  of  the  Title  VI  Division  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Region  VII, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  received  a letter  stating,  "We  found  numerous  examples 
of  policies  and  practices  operative  in  the  San  Antonio  School  District  that  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  law  and  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  HEW. " In  response  to 
this  letter,  on  March  31,  1969,  a "Plan  to  Bring  About  a Unitary,  Non-Racial  System 
That  is  Free  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Race,  Color,  or  National  Origin"  was  sub- 
mitted to  HEW.  This  plan  was  not  completely  approved,  and  on  June  26,  1969,  a 
"Revised  Alternative  Plan  to  Bring  About  a Un'.tary,  Non-Racial  System  of  Public 
Education  That  Is  Free  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Race,  Color,  or  National  Origin" 
was  successfully  submitted  to  HEW* 

The  plan  included  provisions  for  faculty  recruiting  and  assignment  in  such  a way 
that  no  school  unit  "appears  to  be  a school  for  any  racial  or  ethnic  group  as  judged 
by  the  percentage  of  ethnic  groups  on  the  faculty. " The  feeling  in  San  Antonio  is  that 
the  staffing  pattern  for  Negro  teachers  can  be  achieved  by  reassignment  and  recruiting. 
The  district  felt,  however,  "that  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  number 
of  teachers  with  Spanish  surnames  to  reach  the  staffing  pattern  presented.  " 

The  plan  included  extensive  provisions  for  remodeling,  modernization  or  re- 
place ment  of  outmoded  plant  facilities.  High  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
accommodate  grades  9 through  12,  are  to  be  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
educational  programs, and  are  to  be  large  enough  to  house  a minimum  of  2,000  pupils 
from  various  ethnic  groups.  Elementary  schools  will  house  800  students,  junior 
highs  1,200.  New  schools  will  be  located  to  serve  a substantial  number  of  pupils  of 
more  than  one  ethnic  group  "when  the  distance  required  for  pupils  to  get  to  school 
would  not  be  prohibitive. " 


Extensive  curriculum  revision  and  feorgainization  was  provided  to  bring  about 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  to  try  to  reduce  the  drop-out  rate.  Broad 
school  boundary  changes  were  made  and  resulted  in  the  reassignment  of  12,678  of 
the  74,423  students  enrolled. 

Finally,  long-range  plans  were  developed  to  create  changes  in  attitudes  and 
classroom  procedures  of  many  teachers  , selection  or  development  of  adequate 
materials  and  equipment,  and  "the  provision  within  each  school  unit  of  an  environ- 
ment that  is  conducive  to  teaching  and  learning. " This  would  involve  improvement 
of  basic  learning  skills,  multi- cultural  and  bi-lingual  education  programs,  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  present  instructional  program,  coordination  of  programs, 
school  organization,  program  and  pupil  assessment,  and  teacher  education. 

The  school  district  then  started  to  develop  those  programs  proposed  in  the 
"Revised  Alternative  Plan."  Large  sums  of  money  were  needed  to  implernent  them, 
and  immediately  following  notification  of  the  district’s  eligibility  to  participate  m 
the  ESAP  program,  a proposal  was  submitted  to  HEW  that  was  accepted  and 
$1,165,300  in  ESAP  funds  were  allocated  to  the  district. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  San  Antonio  school  district  is  divided  into  three  areas  , each  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Superintendent.  Usir^  ESAP  funds,  each  Deputy  Superintendent  was  given 
a coordinator  for  community  understanding  and  ten  community  aides  to  function  as 
communicators  between  school  and  home  to  increase  understanding  of  the  school’s 
goals  and  objectives  and  acceptance  of  the  desegregation  efforts.  They  attend 
meetings  of  civic  organizations  and  visit  homes  of  children  with  problems  referred 
to  them  by  the  principals  of  their  area.  The  area  coordinators  are  also  meeting 
with  the  student  advisory  committees  in  each  of  the  secondary  schools,  helping  them 
to  study  and  evaluate  the  ESAP  program  and  make  recommendations  to  the  ESAP 
area  coordinator. 

A director  of  community  information  was  secured.  He  has  a full-time  assistant, 
a part-time  assistant,  and  a secretary.  The  functions  of  this  group  are  to  develop 
communications  tools  such  as  newsletters  and  bulletins  for  parents,  staff,  and  the 
general  public  to  promote  community  understanding  and  support  of  school  programs 
and  the  desegregation  effort.  In  addition,  they  work  with  the  news  media  to  secure 
coverage  for  events  and  programs  in  the  schools. 

In  the  area  of  counseling  and  counseling  support,  a diagnostic  clinic  was  established 
and  staffed  by  contracted  medical,  psychological,  and  supporting  staff.  Eight  social 
workers  were  hired  and  assigned,  one  to  each  high  school,  to  work  with  students  on 
social  problems  related  to  desegregation. 
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Curriculum  revision  activities  include  the  development  of  Spanish  for  the 
Spanish- speaking  with  the  objectives  of  having  every  high  school  graduate  truly 
bilingual  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  enhancing  the  self-image  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  students.  A second  activity  is  field  trips  planned  for  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  to  places  the  students  might  not  ordinarily  visit,  e.g.,  the 
state  capital  at  Austin,  missions,  etc.  An  ethnic  studies  activity  is  under  develop- 
ment. The  writing  and  research  is  being  accomplished  by  six  teachers,  three  of 
whom  are  Mexican- Americans,  and  one  black.  An  "Extended  Day  Program"  for 
elementary  school  children  has  been  organized.  It  operates  for  two  hours  after 
regular  school  hours  and,  in  addition  to  providing  supervision  of  young  children 
whose  parents  are  working,  includes  art,  music, "charm"  classes,  and  physical 
education.  It  is  supervised  and  taught  by  the  regular  teaching  staff.  In  addition, 
a remedial  language/reading  model  is  being  developed  and  tested. 

A unique  student— to— student  activity,  in  cooperation  with  Trinity  University, 
uses  a drama  group  followed  up  by  workshops  using  role  playing  and  sensitivity 
training  to  improve  communication  between  students  of  different  ethnic  origins, 
and  to  assist  in  identifying  healthy  metb.ods  of  handling  student  problems  including 
those  caused  by  ethnic  differences. 

In  teacher  preparation,  50  teachers  who  volunteered  are  working  with  ten  con- 
sultants to  develop  an  in-service  program  to  be  extended  eventually  to  a large 
number  of  teachers  and  administrators.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  two  objectives: 

(1)  uodate  teachers  to  new  teaching  methods  and  materials,  and  (2)  develop  a sen- 
sitivity to,  and  a method  of  handling,  student  problems  of  ethnic  origin. 

Other  activity  is  a mobile  museum.  Two  stationwagons  carry  artifacts  from 
Indian,  Mexican-American,  and  Negro  cultures  to  elementary  schools.  An  experienced 
museum  curator  is  the  leader.  Participation  and  involvement  of  children  is  encouraged 
by  allowing  them  to  touch,  feel,  and  sometimes  play  with  and  wear  the  articles  on 
exhibition.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  understanding  of  cultural  backgrounds  of  different 
ethnic  groups  looking  toward  "acceptance  of  others.  " 

Not  in  operation  at  the  time  field  visits  were  made,  but  planned,  is  abroad  pro- 
gram of  summer  activities  including:  (1)  a summer  extended  day  program,  (2)  a 
summer  discovery  program,  (3)  a summer  school  tuition  program,  (4)  a summer 
program  for  the  handicapped,  (5)  a summer  drama  workshop,  and  (6)  development 
of  a crime  prevention  and  drug  education  curriculum  guide.  Brief  activity  descrip- 
tions and  budgets  for  the  proposed  summer  activities  are  included  in  Attachment  A. 

The  total  for  summer  activities  is  $383,820. 
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The  budget  allocations  for  all  ESAP  activities  follow. 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


RMC  Activity  Category 

Personal  Community  Activity 
Non-Personal  Community  Activity 
Counseling  Support 
Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 


Student-to- Student  Activity 
Teacher  Training 

Administrative  Personnel 
Other 

Total 


LEA  Activity 

Special  Community  Project 

Community  Understanding  Program 

Community  Information  Program 

Special  Pupil  Personnel  Project 

Special  Curriculum  Revision  Project 
Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers 
Field  Trips 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Ethnic  Studies 
Extended  Day  Program 

Student-to-Student  Project 

Teacher  Preparation  Project 
Teacher  Preparation 
Special  Demonstration 

Administrative  Staff 

Mobile  Museum 


Budget 

$220,785 

(115,665) 

(105,120) 

104,630 

544,863 


92,914 

107,986 

42,022 
52, 100 
$1,165,300 


BI- RACIAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

A total  of  24  members  compose  the  Bi-Racial  Committee  of  the  San  Antonio 
Independent  School  District.  Twelve  of  these  represent  the  following  community 
organizations: 

• Alamo  Area  Council  of  Governments; 

• Barrios  Unidos,  Inc.  of  San  Antonio; 

• Citizens  Partic’patlon  Policy  Committee  of  Model  Cities; 

• City  Council  of  Parent  Teacher  Association; 

• Economic  Opportunities  Development  Corporation; 

• Mexican- American  Unity  Council; 
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• National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 

• Project  Stay; 

• San  Antonio  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood 

Centers  Association; 

• United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission; 

• Urban  Coalition;  and 

• Young  Minds  in  Action. 

The  other  half  of  the  committee  is  made  up  of  parents  of  students. 

Originally,  the  committee  was  composed  of  50  percent  minority  and  50  percent 
non-minority  members.  Obviously,  the  guidelines , which  were  develop^  with  the 
idea  of  black  and  white  integration,  were  of  little  use  in  San  Antonio.  After  protests 
were  made  by  a number  of  community  organizations,  the  Office  of  Education  aUowed 
the  Bi-Racial  Committee  to  be  structured  following  the  same  racial  composition  as 
that  of  the  school  district  (i.e. , 60  percent  Mexican- American,  25  percent  Anglo, 
and  15  percent  black). 

The  committee  meets  twice  a month,  usually  on  Wednesday  evenings.  During 
the  meeting,  attended  by  this  observer,  the  subject  of  minority  teachers  was  dis- 
cussed. There  is  stUl  a grave  need  for  minority,  black,  and  Mexican-American 
teachers  within  the  San  Antonio  school  district.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  school  district  engage  in  an  Intensified,  nationwide  as  well  as  statewide  program 
for  recruiting  minority  teachers.  In  addition,  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
school  district  apply  the  same  formula  for  determining  the  number  of  required 
minority  teachers  to  the  number  of  required  minority  administrators. 

A detailed  description  and  'malysis  of  ESAP  expenditures  was  given  by  the 
project  director.  Because  of  .he  program’s  late  start,  a surplus  of  ESAP  momes 
resulted.  These  monies  are  to  be  used  for  an  ESAP  Summer  Program,^  which  was 
accepted  and  recommended  by  the  members  of  the  committee  (see  Attachment  A). 

Finally,  Dr.  Paul  Kantz,  Associate  Superintendent,  proposed  that  the  committee 
recommend  the  use  of  some  ESAP  funds  to  implement  a cosmetology  program  tor 
the  students  of  Brackenridge  High  School.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  purchase  ^ 
equipment  and  supplies,  as  well  as  to  remodel  existing  unused  space  at  Brackenridge. 
A discussion  ensued  on  the  desegregation  merits  of  such  a program.  The  committee 
voted  to  recommend. that  ESAP  funds  npi  be  used  for  that  activity.  The  following  day, 
however,  at  the  school  board  meeting,  approval  was  given  to  Dr.  Kantz  request,  and 
ESAP  funds  were  allocated  to  the  cosmetology  program. 
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The  Bl- Racial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  San  Antonio  School  District  is  an 
extremely  useful  and  effective  tool  to  achieve  the  necessary  control  and  feedback 
from  the  community.  All  the  members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  meeting 
described  earlier  were  unusually  well  qualified,  and  sincerely  and  actively  interested. 
This  committee  appears  to  be  a challenging,  probing  group  of  people  who  obviously 
are  trying  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  minority  groups  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio. 
It  is  felt,  however,  that  direct  communication  between  the  committee  and  the  school 
board  should  be  strengthened.  As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Kantz*  request  for  funds,  the 
school  board  never  really  knew  about  the  committee's  disapproval  or  the  why  of  it. 
Unless  there  is  direct  communication  between  these  two  groups,  the  committee's 
recommendations  and  suggestions  will  serve  no  useful  purpose. 


ESA P ACTIVITIES 

Note;  Because  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  ESAP  total  program  at  San  Antonio, 
in-depth  observation  could  not  be  accomplished  for  all  activities. 

Community  Understanding 

Context 

The  District  Office  recognized  that  the  three  area  Deputy  Superintendents  and 
Liaison  Committees  were  not  being  effective  in  communicating  and  interpreting 
school  goals,  especially  those  dealing  with  desegregation,  to  the  citizens.  It  was 
felt  that  the  Deputies  and  Liaison  Committees  needed  personnel  and  techniques  to 
establish  and  develop  communication  channels  that  would  lead  to  citizen  understanding 
of  school  goals.  As  this  communication  and  understanding  developed,  it  was  hoped 
acceptance  of  the  desegregation  effort  would  ensue. 

As  identified  by  the  coordinator  for  the  ESAP  community  understanding  in  Area  III, 
the  basic  needed  centered  around  one  major  problem — the  community's  complete  lack 
of  involver '.ent  in  its  schools  and  their  functions.  In  his  own  words,  "a  large  part  of 
our  community  has  committed  social  suicide.  They  are  not  interested  at  all  in  what 
goes  on  around  them,  much  less  what  goes  on  in  the  schools." 

The  community  understanding  activity  was  des  igned  as  a vehicle  of  communication 
to  promote  and  improve  the  mutual  understanding  between  residents,  parents,  and  the 
school  district.  This  understanding  would  hopefully  develop  as  the  community  became 
more  involved  with  the  schools,  its  programs  and  activities. 
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A major  stumbliag  block  was  encountered  in  the  form 

interest  in  education  per  se,  and  much  less,  of  course,  in  ® ‘ . education 

Hon,  of  the  schools.  ^r~he  most  part,  these  are  parents  who  have  little  education 

themselves  and  have  no  recognition  of  the 

tU  r^e TteslLls  and  the  desirability  of  furthering  the  children-s  education  will 
become  clear  to  the  imresponsive  parents. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

As  designed,  the  San  Antonio  School  District 
(one  for  “^r^e  efli^^g^^^  Antonio.  Of  the  30  aides,  10  are 

picked  from  fte  ^Jy  were  given  a three-week  training  in 

day  basis  a ae  rate  of  environment,  physical  health,  and  a basic 

human  relations,  basic  psycnoi  gy,  fmvprnment  programs  for  the  poor, 

knowledge  of  the  activities  and  avm  ^ ^ exception  that  some  aides  from  Areas  I 
The  P’^“g’^™°P®7‘?®  A®  of  the  community  seemed 

and  n were  allocated  to  Area  in  w j__  rcn  narform  their  function,  the  com- 

* ^<^“arf sTd^te  go  to  “vice" ‘te 

rel^re^aterlTorS^t^^^^^^^ 

communicate  with  school  officials. 

h,  the  schools  an  aide  or  coordinator  may  contact  a school  principal  for  a list 

>d‘‘:a: 

serious  and  complicated  reason.  + „ thp  rase  of  chronic  illness,  or  secure 

transportation  for  the  child  to  see  a oc  o counseling  and  guidance  when  needed. 

Clothes  staying  away  from 

fcro:iTu2-\rk;"Dsuart^^^  ‘v— iSeCror  o^:::sucfr- 

— ems  a 

boy  from  leaving  home . " 

Outputs 

Most  people  interviewed  believe  the  community  understanding  activity  is  worth- 
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records,  interviewees  could  not  be  sure  of  tiie  specific  impact  of  this  activity » yet 
most  people  felt  improved  morale  and  attitudes  in  the  communities  served  by  the 
aides  were  outcomes.  The  aides  themselves  expressed  their  increased  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  their  communities.  "We  have 
become  aware  of  the  many  problems  aroimd  us  and  of  the  ways  to  help  solve  them, " 
said  one  aide  in  Area  m. 

Community  Information  Program 

Context  and  Activity  PesiRTi 

The  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  has  experienced,  over  the  last  ten 
years,  a slow  migration  of  white  families  to  outlying  areas  and  surrounding  school 
districts.  Much  of  this  "white"  flight  is  a reaction  to  school  desegregation  and  problems 
of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination.  However,  SAISD  felt  that  much  of  the  district's 
problems  in  prior  years  came  about  because  of  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  citizens 
that  education  was  on  the  decline  in  San  Antonio.  To  counter  these  misconceptions, 
the  district  designed  an  extensive  information  discrimination  program  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  members  of  the  local  community  to  information  about  progress  in  the 
Sail  Antonio  School  District.  The  activity  would  endeavor  to  gain  radio,  television, 
and  newspaper  coverage  of  all  school  activities,  innovations,  and  happenings  in 
the  district. 

Also  part  of  this  activity  design  was  to  establish  a better  intr a- district  communi- 
cations system  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ail  personnel  informed  and  to  develop  and 
conduct  a new  computerized  citizen  opinion  polling  program.  The  results  of  the  survey 
would  be  used  to  put  into  perspective  the  areas  of  improvement  that  are  needed  and  to 
aid  future  planning  by  the  administration  and  Board  of  Education. 

Activity  Process 

A full-time  director,  with  one  full-time  assistant,  and  one  part-time  assistant 
and  secretary  were  hired  and  began  tlieir  duties  in  December  1970.  Ail  were  new  to 
the  San  Antonio  School  District  and  had  to  first  learn  about  the  district's  operations  and 
accumulate  data  on  planned  projects.  In  a short  time  the  staff  was  fully  operational 
and  was  preparing  news  releases  about  the  new  ESAP  activities  and  other  district 
programs  that  demonstrated  the  positive  growth  of  the  SAISD.  On  an  average,  about 
one  news  release,  along  with  photographs,  has  been  mailed  to  all  media  every  one 
and  one  half  working  days  since  the  activity  began.  All  were  printed  in  at  least  one 
of  the  three  local  papers. 

Similar  success  was  achieved  in  gaining  television  coverage  of  school  events  and 
progress,  mostly  as  part  of  the  daily  news  programs.  No  less  than  three  separate 
television  news  segments  were  recorded  each  week  of  the  spring  semester.  The  TV 
coverage  included  film  clips  of  ESAP  activities  and  the  reactions  of  children  and  teachers 

to  these  programs. 
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'‘Parenthesis, " the  intra- district  newsletter  to  all  SAISD  employees,  including 
custodial  and  cafeteria  personnel  was  started  in  April  and  was  published  weekly 
throughout  the  school  yeart  The  newsletter  was  designed  to  make  all  employees 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  school  district.  One  issue  described  the  plans  for 
a teacher  poll,  the  ESAP  community  aid  program,  the  new  diagnostic  center,  and 
special  recognition  of  SAISD  teachers.  The  newsletter  is  printed  on  a single  sheet 
(both  sides)  and  could  be  quickly  read.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  staff 
reaction  to  the  newsletter  or  measure  its  impacts. 

Three  mail-back  bi- lingual  questionnaires  were  prepared  and  sent  to  a panel  of 
district  residents  selected  from  the  San  Antonio  voter  registration  lists.  A total 
of  2,621  persons  were  sleeted  at  random  from  the  more  than  120,000  registered 
voters.  All  were  asked  if  they  wanted  to  participate  in  the  three  polls.  By  mid- 
March  a total  of  709  persons  answered  the  original  sampling  and  528  agreed  to 
participate.  The  polling  was  conducted  through  the  services  of  the  Education  Service 
Center,  Region  20  in  Texas.  The  staff  was  aware  of  the  potential  biases  inherent 
in  their  sampling  procedure  but  felt  confident  in  using  the  results  anyway.  The  sam- 
pling technique  was  designed  to  be  as  economic  as  possible  and  still  give  some  useable 
results. 

The  first  questionnaire  attempted  to  measure  the  participant's  knowledge  about 
the  San  Antonio  Schqol  District  and  the  means  by  which  they  learn  about  schwl  affairs. 
The  subsequent  surveys  asked  questions  on  patron's  attitudes  about  the  district's 
fiscal  policies,  curriculum,  ethnic  discrimination,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  structured 
questionnaires,  each  packet  contained  a supplementary  answer  form  on  which  respondents 
were  asked  to  write  any  questions  or  concerns  they  had  about  the  district  that  had  not 
been  covered  in  the  questionnaire. 

Outputs 

Any  program  designed  to  promote  acceptance  of  desegregation  by  informing 
parents,  students,  and  citizens  is  a slow  and  subtle  process.  No  quick  results 
can  be  expected.  However,  there  were  indications  that  the  San  Antonio  community 
information  activity  was  having  some  impact.  One  measure  of  results  was  seen  in 
the  (RMC  designed)  Parent  Questionnaire  mailed  to  a random  sample  of  parents  in 
aU  20  Phase  U districts.  Of  all  the  districts  in  the  Phase  II  sample,  San  Antonio 
was  alone  in  having  undertaken  an  extensive  media  community  information  project. 

To  assess  possible  differences  in  impact  of  information  on  parents,  the  responses 
to  several  questions  were  examined  and  ranked  by  district.  Of  interest  was  the 
percent  of  parents  giving  a high  rating  to  the  school  system  for  easing  parent  and 
student  worries  about  the  effects  of  school  desegregation,  the  percent  of  parents 
perceiving  greater  community  involvement  compared  to  the  prior  school  year , and 
the  percent  of  parents  who  felt  that  schools  are  supplying  more  information  about 
operations  of  the  school  and  the  effects  of  desegregation  this  year  compared  to  last 
year.  San  Antonio  appeared  near  the  top  of  the  rankings  in  the  responses  to  all  three 


questions.  While  this  cannot  be  construed  as  direct  evidence  of  the  impact  of  the 
ESAP  community  information  activity,  it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  that  impact. 

Results  were  available  from  the  first  SAISD  poU  and  contained  some  useful 
facts.  The  participants  were  informed  about  many  aspects  of  the  school  district, 
e.g. , number  of  schools,  student  enrollment,  etc. , but  did  not  realize  the  main 
source  of  funding  for  district  operations;  only  24  percent  correctly  identified  state 
funds.  Other  results  showed  that  most  respondents  felt  that  they  had  gotten  more 
information  from  newspapers  than  other  media.  About  40  percent  of  the  parents 
of  district  school  children  reported  that  school  meetings  or  school  visits  were 
their  main  source  of  information,  while  36  percent  of  this  group  chose  the  news- 
paper. 

Special  Pupil  Personnel  Project 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

In  a typical  school  district  one  would  expect  about  5 percent  of  the  student 
population  to  be  affected  with  some  sort  of  learning  disability  problem.  San  Antonio 
is  atypical  of  the  national  norm  and  is  foxmd  with  a higher  number  of  children  needing 

special  pupil  personnel  services. 

This  is  partially  because  of  the  socio-economic  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
city  and  the  bi- lingual  culture  that  exists  with  the  large  numbers  of  Mexican- American 
children.  In  spite  of  this  needs,  in  past  years  the  San  Antonio  school  district  had 
been  providing  diagnostic  services  for  only  300  pupils  per  year.  This  is  for  a 
school  population  of  nearly  80,000  students. 

To  help  bring  more  and  better  services  to  SAISD,  the  district  hired  a new  director 
for  Pupil  Personnel  Services.  The  director  was  hired  from  outside  the  San  Antonio 
area  and  was  a man  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience  in  dealing  with  behavioral 
problems  and  translating  these  into  management  objectives.  The  arrival  of  the  new 
director  at  San  Antonio  coincided  with  the  receipt  of  the  ESAP  funds  to  increase  the 
diagnostic  services.  It  was  planned  that  1,000  students  would  be  given  in-depth 
physiological  and/or  psychological  evaluation.  All  services  were  planned  to  be  met 
during  contracts  with  professional  practioners  in  the  community. 

Activity  Process 

District  funds  were  used  to  establish  a Learning  Center  at  the  central  office  to 
bring  together  much  of  the  diagnostic  work  being  done.  Problems  in  completing 
these  facilities  caused  serious  delays  in  getting  the  ESAP  program  started,  but  the 
center  was  operating  by  late  spring.  Additional  centers  in  three  area  locations  are 
planned  and  will  open  during  the  next  school  year. 
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A detailed  task  analysis  was  undertaken  by  the  director  to  define  the  list  of 
priorities  and  special  services  that  are  needed.  The  director  then  found  that  the 
existing  staff  was  deficient  In  many  of  the  skills  needed  to  support  a meaningful 
diagnostic  referral  system.  None  of  the  five  local  colleges  was  teaching  the 
necessary  skills.  In  fact,  the  director  had  to  work  with  these  schools  and  prepare 
course  outlines  to  update  the  educating  and  psychology  department  curriculum. 

By  the  spring  semester,  three  courses  were  In  operation  and  several  counselors 
from  SAISD  were  enrolled. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  most  of  the  contracts  with  local  medical  professions 
bad  been  completed.  These  included  a beginning  cadre  of  four  psychologists,  four 
general  medical  practicioners  for  physical  examinations,  a neurologist,  and  a 
psychiatrist.  Because  of  the  construction  delays  and  time  spent  writing  job  orders 
and  staff  development,  only  200  children  were  processed  through  the  new  learning 
center.  However,  much  of  the  funds  remain  unspent  and  will  be  used  throughout 
the  summer  and  following  school  year  until  the  ESAP  contract  expires.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the  current  diagnostic  evaluations  performed 
in  the  new  center. 

Spanish  for  Spanish  Speaking 

Context 


In  Its  ’’Revised  Alternative  Plan  to  Bring  About  a Unitary,  Non-Racial  System 
of  Public  Education  That  Is  Free  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Race,  Color,  or 
National  Origin,"  published  In  June  1969,  the  San  Antonio  School  District  recog- 
nized the  critical  importance  of  fully  Implementing  a program  of  bi- lingual  education. 
The  plan  stated,  "This  Is  one  of  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only,  large  school  district 
In  the  nation  that  can,  with  reasonable  hope  for  success,  accept  as  a major  goal  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  every  high  school  graduate  to  be  truly  bilingual  In 
English  and  Spanish. " 

At  that  time,  two  such  programs  of  bilingual  education  were  functioning  in  the 
San  Antonio  School  District.  The  first  was  a joint  effort  of  the  school  district,  the 
S.  W.  Educational  Development  Corporation,  and  the  College  of  Education  of  the  • 
University  of  Texas.  Materials  and  procedures  were  developed  to  teach  English 
and  Spanish  to  elementary  school  children  using  science  and  social  studies  content. 

The  second  was  a remedial  program  for  potential  drop-outs  In  grades  seven  and 
eight.  This  program  was  so  successful  In  Its  four  pilot  classes  In  1963-64,  that 
It  was  expanded  to  Include  16  of  the  20  junior  high  schools  In  the  district. 

Despite  these  programs,  the  "Revised  Alternative  Plan"  pointed  out  the  necessity 
to  Intensify  the  district's  efforts  to  teach  Spanish  to  Its  population  of  Spanish  speakers , 
who  comprise  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  population  of  San  Antonio.  Many 
' Spanish- speaking  children  could  neither  write  nor  read  Spanish  adequately. 
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Most  Important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  very  few  of  those  who  had  a good 
command  of  the  language  elected  to  continue  in  the  formal  Spanish  taught  in  secon- 
dary schools.  An  obvious  supply  of  resources  was  being  left  untapped.  In  light  of 
this,  a decision  was  made  to  establish  a special  program  of  Spanish  for  Spanish 
speakers  for  junior  high  and  high  school  students.  The  ESAP  grant  application  reads: 
’’Courses  in  Spanish  for  Spanish  speakers  will  be  designed  and  provided  as  it  is  believed 
that  Spanish- speaking  students  quickly  become  bored  with  the  traditional  and  the  oral- 
aural  approaches  to  teaching  language  that  are  being  used.  The  .levelopment  of  bilingual 
ability  in  Spanish  and  English  will  enhance  the  self-image  of  the  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dent which  will  aid  in  his  acceptance  of  pupils  of  other  ethnic  groups. " 

The  director  of  the  program,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bexten,  said  ’’The  need  is  to  get 
them  Interested  and  to  motivate  them  to  want  to  continue  studying  the  language  and 
their  cultural  background."  At  that  time,  however,  the  staff  was  still  in  the  process 
of  defining  and  deciding  on  what  approach  to  take  in  order  to  interest  and  motivate 
students  effectively. 


Activity  Design  and  Process 

On  March  12,  1971,  an  in-service  workshop  was  held  for,  and  attended  by  12 
Spanish  teachers  of  the  school  district.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  acquaint 
these  representative  Spanish  teachers  with  the  objectives  of  the  Spanish  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  Program,  and  to  enlist  their  aid  in  determining  the  behavioral  objectives, 
materials,  and  methodology  for  the  activity.  From  these  teachers,  two  committees 
were  chosen  to  determine  the  content  at  each  level  for  the  skills  of  understanding, 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  Work  started  Immediately  and  the  content  for  the 
initial  seventh  grade  course,  Reading  in  Spanish,  was  ready  by  the  end  of  May.  A 
team  of  writers  has  been  chosen  to  take  the  approved  content  and  put  it  into  the  form 
of  behavioral  objectives.  Three  writers  will  work  during  the  summer  months  to 
develop  the  curriculum  and  materials  to  be  ready  for  use  in  September  1971. 

Both  committees,  as  well  as  the  team  of  writers,  used  a ’’Work  Copy  for  Spanish 
Programs"  as  their  guideline.  This  "Work  Copy  ..."  was  developed  during  the 
summer  of  1970  by  another  group  of  writers,  funded  under  Title  I. 

Since  the  activity  is  not  yet  in  operation  in  the  classrooms , no  change  from  the 
original  plan  has  occurred. 

Outputs 

The  program  director  mentioned  that  much  more  material  is  being  created  by 
the  team  of  writers  than  originally  thought  necessary.  After  the  behavioral  objec- 
tives and  the  type  of  materials  were  decided  on,  the  members  of  the  program  staff 
found  that  little  was  readily  available  in  the  market  of  educational  materials  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  this  program  and  so  are  developing  their  own. 
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EventuaUy.  this  program  wlU  be  tied  in  with  a "Hispanic  Studies  " 

1 f hu  rsAP  It  is  believed  that  since  both  programs  are  basically  setting 

ol;ec"e. . "to  enhance  the  self-image  of  the  Sp^sh- 
speaWng  student, " the  union  of  both  programs  wUl  serve  to  reinforce  and  make 
each  program  more  relevant. 


Field  Trips 


Context 

uirfel  "eLgregItion  will  be  enhanced  as  understanding  of  culture  is  developed 
along  with  knowledge  of  common  cultural  heritages. 

AoHyify  and  Process, 

trips  to  places  such  as  Austin  to  visit  me  p . scheduling  of  field 

west  Texas  State  College  to  visit  a special  science  exhibit.  The  scne^  g ^ 

trips  is  decentraUzed  so  that  the  principal  of  every  school  is  ^ 

See  Xsnts  heip  supervise  on  the  trips  and  airangements  are  made  for  the 

children  to  be  fed  while  they  are  out. 

rscrz.'Z.S'Si  ^ .rr,s  cn  c;- 

to  the  teachers. 

for  having  a field  trip  in  the  first  place. 
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Outputs 


Teachers  and  principals  interviewed  felt  the  field  trips  were  very  worthwhile. 
One  principal  said:  "We  have  the  opportunity  to  promote  education  and  desegregation 
in  a non-structurcd,  entertaining  form.  I think  this  is  very  effective  when  you  deal 
with  young  children. " Most  school  officials  agreed  that  were  it  not  for  the  field 
trips,  most  children  would  never  be  exposed  to  these  cultural  and  historic  exper- 
iences. Parents  interviewed  were  most  enthusiastic  and  hoped  the  activity  would 
be  continued. 

Ethnic  Studies 


Context 


As  schools  have  been  desegregated  and  pupils  from  the  various  ethnic  groups 
have  been  more  closely  associated,  It  is  evident  that  activities  must  be  Initiated  to 
foster  understanding  of  cultural  backgrounds  and  cultural  differences.  Among  these 
activities  Is  the  development  of  materials  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  curriculum  to 
enhance  the  understanding  of  ethnic  backgrounds  by  minority  and  non-minority  pupils. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

It  was  proposed  that  materials  be  collected  and  a program  developed  for  a course 
in  Hispanic  and  Negro  American  History.  This  program  would  include  development 
of  course  content  appropriate  for  various  levels  with  emphasis  placed  on  grades  5, 
6,7,8  and  high  school  history. 

The  present  e\linic  studies  program  is  an  extention  of  a similar  type  program 
that  operated  on  a limited  basis.  Before  ESAP  funding,  Mr.  Sutton,  the  present 
director,  had  been  compiling  history  and  other  research  papers  on  the  Mexican- 
American.  With  the  additional  monies  from  ESAP,  the  other  minorities  (Indians 
and  blacks)  were  included. 

The  Ethnic  Studies  Program  is  in  the  preparation  stage  at  this  point  and  will  be 
introduced  to  the  high  schools  in  September.  Six  teachers  have  been  hired  to  do  the 
writing  and  the  research:  Three  Mexican- Americans,  two  whites,  and  one  black. 
Though  the  writing  has  been  going  on  since  January  1971,  most  of  the  work  will  be 
accomplished  during  the  summer  months  when  all  personnel  can  devote  full-time 
to  the  project.  To  assist  them  in  writing  and  to  enhance  the  authenticity  of  the 
of  the  material,  consultants  have  been  hired  from  state  universities  to  work  with  them 
In  addition,  conferences  and  exhibitions  of  materials  are  scheduled  for  all  teachers. 

A conference  on  Africa  was  attended  by  100  teachers  with  another  planned  on  Spain 
and  Mexico  for  the  fall. 

According  to  a progress  report  sent  to  the  Project  Director,  the  following  steps 
were  completed  during  the  period  covering  January  1st  to  Marth  19th,  1971: 
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step  1; 


The  purchase  of  various  publications  for  use  in  the  Mexican- American 
Studies  classes  (i.e. , "North  From  Mexico"  by  Carey  McWiUiamsj  "The 
Mexican -Americans  of  South  Texas"  by  William  Madsen > and  "The  Mexican- 
American,  Past,  Present  and  Future"  by  Julian, Nova). 

Step  2; 

The  purchase  of  the  publication  "The  Negro  in  American  Life"  by  Mable 
Morsbach  for  use  in  the  Negro-American  Studies  Classes. 

Step  3; 

The  purchase  of  multi-media  readiness  kits  entitled  "Black  History"  and 
"La  Raza"  for  our  ethnic  courses. 

Step  4; 

The  purchase  of  various  research  publications  on  both  the  Mexican- 
American  and  the  Black  for  our  two  teams  of  writers. 

Step  5; 


The  translation  of  several  documents  pertaining  to  the  Hispanic  heritage  of 
the  Mexican- American  (i.e. , "The  Plan  of  Iguala"  by  Agustin  de  Iturbide  which 
secured  independence  for  Mexico  from  Spain;  "The  Declaration  of  Independence" 
by  Bernardo  Gutierrez  de  Lara,  which  was  the  first  proclamation  of  total  inde- 
pendence from  Spain  made  here  in  San  Antonio;  and  various  descriptions  of  life 
and  culture  in  the  San  Antonio  missions  during  the  1700 's). 

Step  6; 

The  completion  of  a Self-education  unit  on  the  history  and  heritage  of 
the  San  Antonio  missions  geared  to  all  social  studies  and  teachers. 

Step  7; 

The  completion  of  two  units  on  the  San  Antonio  missions  geared  for  elementary 
and  secondary  students.  The  elementary  unit  is  quite  basic  while  the  secondary 
unit  is  a more  in-depth  approach  to  the  missions.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Mexlcan- 
American  writing  team  to  test  these  units  in  our  schools  next  month. 

Step  8; 

Units  are  beginning  to  be  developed  also  on  the  above  "declarations"  (i.e. , 
Iturbide* s and  de  Lara's). 
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Step  9; 

The  collection  and  examination  of  materials  pertaining  to  the  Negro  by  the 
Negro  writing  team  and  the  discussion  of  objectives. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  staff  of  writers  working  on  a full-time  basis 
during  the  summer  months,  the  initial  curriculum  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall 
of  1971.  As  mentioned  before,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  grades  5 through  8 and 

9 through  12. 

Output 

Since  this  activity  is  still  in  the  process  of  development,  we  cannot  evaluate 
its  output.  Furthermore,  very  little  of  the  curriculum  mat  erials  had  been  prepared 
at  the  time  RMC  visited  the  SAISD,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  even  examine 
and  evaluate  the  materials  themselves.  Finally,  since  a large  part  of  the  materi^s 
to  be  used  are  new,  having  been  created  by  the  writers  themselves,  we  cannot  rely 
on  past  experience  and  performance  to  gi  ve  us  any  indication  of  their  effectiveness 
when  put  into  use  in  San  Antonio . 

Extended  Dav  Program 

Context 

In  the  process  of  desegregation,  as  students  moved  from  one  school  to  another, 
there  was  a tendency  on  their  part  to  reject  the  new  school  and  all  it  stands  for.  In 
an  effort  to  make  school  more  pleasant  and  to  provide  opportumties  for  enjoyable 
creative  activities,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  establish  a program  in  which  pupils 
of  the  various  ethnic  groups  could  participate  in  cooperative,  spontaneous  activities 
that  are  unstructured  and  do  not  always  involve  academic  grading. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  Extended  Day  Program  will  expand  a similar  one  under  Title  I,  ESEA.  A 
total  of  $135,000  of  ESAP  funds  were  allocated  to  employ  150  teachers,  for  one  and 
one  half  hours  per  day  at  $5.00  per  hour.  In  addition,  $80,640  were  allocated  to 
employ  280  aides  at  $1.60  per  hour  for  one  and  one  half  hours  per  day.  Both  teachers 
and  aides  are  paid  to  work  4 days  a week  for  30  weeks. 


All  elementary  schools  In  the  district  participate  in  the  program.  Each  school 
employs  two  teachers  and  four  aides  to  lead  and  supervise  the  pupils  In  creative 
activities  In  art,  music,  drama,  and  dance.  In  addition,  exercises  In  physical  edu- 
cation and  library  or  literary  activities  are  conducted  by  the  teachers  who  are  usually 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  school  In  which  they  will  supervise  the  Extended  Day 
Program.  The  aides  are  normally  students  of  nearby  secondary  schools.  Of  the 
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total  teachers  participating  to  btork^^'^xte^ratoal  mix  of  the  student 

percent  Mexlcan-Amerlcan,  an  p nercent  Anelo*  33  percent  Mexican- 

trlbution  was  achieved  on  purpose. 

While  most  of  the  older  children  elect  to 
ones  seem  to  prefer  painting.  <=l^y  "tmllves  to  supervision. 

Sto::;:g 

u - "tVip  iflea  Is  to  let  the  children 

In  describing  the  program,  one  teacher  ® ’ they  want,  and  because 

CaleZingTui.  C a«  aC « Z without  the  pressure  of  the  structured 

classroom  activity.  ” 

Outputs 

It  IS  toe  opinion  of  some  »d  t-^ers^toa^^^^ 

more  than  a day  care  program.  ^ uiifirpn  after  school  hours — one  cannot  say 
action  of  the  program— the  caring  ® ^ ^ jg  y^iue  in  exposing  children 

that  this  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  ^ non-strutured  way. 

of  different  ethnic  and  involve  themselves  with  other  children 

Children  are  given  the  opportunity  t Furthermore,  the  program  has 

with  whom  they  might  otherwise  have  ® contact  among  the  parents  of  those 
been  instrumental  to  "I  think  one  of  the  most 

children  participating  in  P’‘®^  * .j-a  oxhibit  of  toe  art  works  of  the 

successful  activities  we've  had  J ^ther  school  activities  showed  up  for 

children.  Parents  who  never  p^cip  / "Whether  because  there  are  people 

this  one."  Finally.  this  year  there 

still  in  toe  schools  after  horns  program  should  get  some  credit 

have  been  very  few  cases  of  va^^ism.  I of  vandaUsm  in  elementary 

for  toat."  While  toere  were  a "17  reportod 

schools  to  1968.  and  189  cases  in  1969.  there  were  omy 
period  of  September  1970  to  April  19711 

Student-to-Student  Activity 
Context 

While  all  teenagers  face  problems  and  pressures  to  school,  it  is  evUent  that 
grou^Uf  nt^l  Wted  students  will  also  face  new  desegregation-related 

problems  and  pressures. 
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As  the  desegregation  plan  of  the  SAISD  took  place,  it  was  obvious  that  desegre- 
gated students,  mainly  teenagers,  were  having  difficulty  in  communicating  values 
and  attitudes  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  other  ethnic  groups.  Among  the  students, 
there  was  a need  to  develop  mutual  acceptance  of  differences,  understanding  of 
behavior  and  dress  codes,  and  understanding  of  the  pressures  of  peer  groups.  To 
develop  these  channels  of  interpersonal  relations,  a vehicle  had  to  be  provided  to 
dramatize  communication  between  students  of  different  ethnic  origins.  A decision 
was  made  to  use  drama  and  role  playing  as  the  nec>^ssary  vehicle. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

A graduate  of  Trinity  University's  Drama  Department,  Mr.  Johnny  Gutierrez 
was  appointed  as  director  of  this  program.  Mr.  Gutierrez*  first  task  was  to  instruct 
the  drama  teachers  of  the  local  high  schools  about  the  purpose  of  the  program,  and 
to  enlist  their  aid  in  selecting  a group  of  students  who  would  compose  his  cast  of 
players.  An  original  group  of  23  was  reduced  to  9 students  who  now  compose  the 
Kenwood  Players.  In  addition,  the  Kenwood  Players  also  include  three  members 
who  are  currently  students  in  Trinity  University's  Drama  Department. 

The  student-to-student  program  shares  the  facilities  of  a rented  house  with  two 
other  ESA  Programs  (Teacher  Preparation  and  Special  Demonstration)  and  a Title  I 
Program  entitled  "Learning  About  Learning."  This  is  not  a coincidence  nor  a finan- 
cial consideration  only,  but  rather  a purely  functional  one.  The  director  of  the 
Learning  About  Learning  Program,  Miss  Jeannine  Wagner,  is  also  Director  of  the 
Special  Demonstration  Program  and  Coordinator  of  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program. 
Mosc  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  the  Student- to- Student  Program,  are  by-products 
of  Miss  Wagner's  extensive  experience  in  creative  and  educational  drama  techniques. 
As  mentioned  in  the  section  dealing  with  Teacher  Preparation,  the  majority  of 
Mies  Wagner's  staff,  including  Johnny  Gutierrez,  is  composed  of  former  members 
of  her  children's  theater  workshops,  and  have  been  associated  with  her  ideas  about 
creative  drama  for  as  long  as  14  years.  Therefore,  the  constant  contact  of  the 
personnel  in  these  programs,  which  use  the  same  basic  approach,  provides  a most 
creative  atmosphere  to  work  in,  and  one  in  which  the  utility  of  resources  is  fully 
maximized. 

Following  the  selection  of  the  cast,  work  began  in  late  February  1971.  To 
successfully  approach  the  problems  identified,  attention  would  be  concentrated  on 
studying  behavioral  patterns  using  techniques  such  as  role  playing  and  sensitivity 
training. 
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The  program  was  designed  to  reach  all  high  schools  in  the  SAISD  and  several 
junior  high  schools,  through  workshops  involving  30  students  of  all  races  at  each 
session.  Typically,  the  students  selected  to  participate  in  the  workshops  would  be 
the  school  leaders,  whether  official,  such  as  student  council  or  club  presidents, 
or  unofficial,  such  as  ’’gang”  or  ’’group”  leaders.  An  effort  was  made  to  identify 
the  ’’trouble  makers”  at  each  school  and  Include  them  in  the  workshops.  These 
representative  students,  then,  would  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  workshop 
method  and  their  newly  acquired  ideas  and  viewpoints  to  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  and  the  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  workshops,  a musical  play  based  on 
ethnic  problems  in  the  school  community  and  problem-solving  techniques  would 
be  developed,  and  performed  for  community  organizations  and  school  administra- 
tors as  well  as  students. 

In  a typical  workshop  session,  the  Kenwood  Players  act  out  the  type  of  stress 
situation  that  a student  might  normally  experience.  Such  a situation  could  be  one  in 
which  a student  is  harassed  and  pressured  so  much  by  a teacher,  his  family,  or 
another  student  that  he  might  drop  out,  be  insulting,  or  get  into  a fight.  In  acting 
these  situations  out,  the  Players  teach  a student  that  his  problems,  whrther  he  is 
black,  brown,  or  white,  are  not  so  unusual  as  he  thinks,  but  are  actually  common 
to  many  teenagers , and  that  he  must  learn  to  react  and  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  he  will  face  every  day. 

In  another  kind  of  ]tresentation,  the  Players  impersonate  authority  figures 
such  as  teachers,  parents,  or  principals,  and  act  oit  the  many  problems  ard 
pressures  such  persons  experience.  Through  this  approach,  the  student  is  pre- 
sented with  a picture  of  ’’the  other  side  of  the  fence,  ” which  will  enable  him  to 
appreciate  and  understand  that  students  are  not  the  only  ones  confronted  with 
pressures  and  problems.  In  presenting  such  authority  figures  in  a more  down- 
to-earth”  fashion,  the  student  will  find  it  easier  to  relate  to  and,  therefore,  com- 
municate with  them. 

Following  the  workshop  presentation  by  the  Players,  the  students  are  divided 
into  seven  smaller  groups — a player  directing  each  group — and  concentrate  on 
exposing  and  analyzing  their  own  problems. 

Although  not  able  to  attend  any  of  the  workshop  sessions,  this  writer  did  see 
the  Players’  musical  play  about  ’’problems.  ” The  cast  of  the  play  include  nine 
black,  one  Anglo,  and  two  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  Students  and  Included  the  three  players 
currently  enrolled  In  the  Drama  Department  of  Trinity  University.  When  asked 
about  the  Imbalance  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  cast,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  the 
director,  explained  that  few  white  and  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  students  had  shown 
Interest  In  joining  the  group  and  did  not  participate  in  the  try-outs.  He  did  not 
understand  this,  since  he  had  promoted  the  idea  heavily  In  the  Mexlcan-Amerlcan 
community.  He  also  added,  ”I  had  to  get  the  program  started  and  had  no  time  to 
look  for  more  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  and  Anglo  students,  so  I selected  from  what  we 
had,  and  this  Is  my  group.  During  the  summer  I Intend  to  conduct  more  try-outs 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  we  should  have  a more  balanced  group 
of  players . ” 
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The  play,  which  lasts  some  30  minutes,  is  about  problem  solving  and  facing 
pressure.  Through  three  or  four  acts,  it  traces  the  arrival  of  a new  boy  in  school, 
the  problems  he  gets  into,  and  his  failure  to  stand  up  to  the  pressure  he  encounters 
at  home  as  well  as  school,  which  prompts  him  to  think  of  "dropping  out. " 

In  the  final  act,  his  friends  make  him  realize  that  many  of  his  problems  were 
his  own  doing  and  that  he  cannot  really  say  that  "everyone  is  against  me. " They 
tease  him  about  his  inability  to  stand  up  to  pressure  and  let  him  know  they  also 
have  nagging  parents  and  demanding  teachers.  Once  he  recognizes  his  problems 
are  not  as  unusual  or  bad  as  he  thought,  he  decides  to  cope  with  the  pressure  and 
not  drop  out. 

Preceding  the  school  workshops,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  and  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  program,  a series  of  presentations  and  experimental 
workshops  were  given  by  the  Players  to  groups  of  administrators  from  the  SAISD, 
to  PTA  meetings,  and  to  selected  groups  of  Student  Council  representatives  from 
three  high  schools  in  the  district.  A copy  of  a progress  report  on  the  Student-to- 
Student  Program,  vhich  lists  the  above-mentioned  presentations  and  the  activities 
to  follow,  and  a newspaper  article  covering  the  first  of  the  school  workshops  is 
included  as  Attachment  B. 


Outputs 

Not  enough  time  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  this  program  to  determine 
its  impact.  Nevertheless,  this  writer  tends  to  believe  that  of  aU  ESAP  activities 
in  the  SAISD  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  attaining  its  objectives. 

There  are  no  hard  data  to  substantiate  this  claim,  but  every  SAISD  official  inter- 
viewed had  words  of  praise  for  the  activity.  They  believe  it  is  an  effective  way  to 
help  achieve  the  goal  of  desegregation,  because  it  deals  directly  with  the  students 
at  a level  they  can  understand  and  relate  to.  One  principal  said:  "You  can't  preach 
to  these  kids  or  you’ll  turn  them  off.  It  is  much  more  effective  if  they  can  identify 
and  solve  their  problems  on  their  own.  " Most  school  officials  interviewed  agreed 
that  the  program’s  creativity  was  probably  its  main  asset.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  the 
program  director,  said,  "There  are  some  ideas  you  cannot  get  across  if  you  follow 
the  conventional,  classroom  teaching  method.  Our  ideas  in  the  program  are  just 
that  type.  Drama  and  workshops  are  not  only  the  correct  method  for  us,  but  also 
the  only  one  the  kids  will  really  get  Into. " 

A tremendous  amount  of  excitement  generates  from  everybody  associated  with 
the  program.  Following  the  presentation  of  the  play,  this  writer  talked  with  some 
of  the  players.  They  were  proud  of  their  work,  and  very  much  aware  of  what  they 
were  trying  to  achieve  through  the  program.  A genuine  feeling  of  involvement  was 
observed  in  every  one  of  them.  One  said,  ’’The  other  day  we  put  on  a skit  where 
we  tried  to  show  the  kids  the  type  of  problems  a principal  might  face  every  day. 

At  the  end,  one  kid  came  over  and  said  to  me,  ’Wow,  and  I thought  I had  problems.  ’ 

I think  he  understands  things  better  now. " Another  mentioned,  "I  think  we  have 
helped  the  kids.  Once  they  understand  themselves  and  others  a little  better,  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  relate  to  each  other.  This  is  what  is  happening  in  our  workshops 
all  the  time.  ” 
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Although  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  schedule  were  devoted  to  informing  the 
community  and  school  officials  of  the  program's  objectives  and  Its  activities,  there 
is  still  a certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  program.  Mr.  Gutierrez  mentioned, 

"I  sure  could  use  more  support  from  some  of  the  officials  at  the  administrative  level. 
There  are  a number  of  principals  who  are  afraid  of  the  program  because  they  think 
it's  too  new,  or  different,  or  can't  really  understand  it.” 

Besides  his  own  personal  efforts  to  contact  and  inform  these  administrators, 

Mr.  Gutierrez  believes  this  problem  will  be  solved  as  other  schools  experiment 
with  the  activity  and  derive  its  benefits.  He  added,  "There  are  many  teachers  and 
principals  who  dislike  anything  that  is  not  along  the  old,  classroom  teaching  methods. 
But  they  will  agree  to  cooperate  if  we  can  show  them  our  method  works.  And  it  does. " 

Teacher  Preparation  and  Special  Demonstration  Program 

Context 


The  following  two  activities  have  been  developed  as  Teacher  Training  activities: 

(a)  Special  Demonstration  Program,  and  (b)  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  Because 
these  two  programs  use  basically  the  same  facilities  and  staff  and  are  almost 
totally  interdependent,  they  will  be  treated  together. 

In  another  school  project,  the  Learning  About  Learning  Program  funded  by 
Title  I,  innovative  materials  have  been  developed  that  are  designed  to  help  disad- 
vantaged pupils  to  analyze  and  understand  their  own  learning  processes  and  to 
develop  a more  positive  self-image. 

The  problem  that  prompted  the  creation  of  this  activity  was  described  as 
follows:  "A  great  number  of  teachers  do  not  understand  the  use  of  materials  and 
methods  that  have  bee?,  designed  to  assist  pupils  being  desegregated,  to  develop  a 
more  positive  self-image  as  a school  learner."  A program  was  needed,  then,  to 
help  teachers  develop  the  competence  needed  to  deal  with  the  learning  problems  of 
minority  students  (Special  Demonstration  Program) . 

Closely  associated  with  this  problem  was  another  described  as  "the  fact  that 
faculty  and  staff  members  often  do  noc  understand  or  realize  the  differing  personal 
objectives  of  students  from  minority  groups.  " This  brought  into  focus  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a program  tiiat  would  train  the  teachers  and  administrators  to 
recognize  and  understand  personal  and  institutional  objectives.  Teachers  and  admini- 
strators who  undergo  this  training  should  show  a growth  in  understanding  of  those 
problems  related  to  desegregation.  The  activity  will  be  successful  if  certain  common 
goals  among  faculties,  staff,  and  pupils  are  established  (Teacher  Preparation  Program). 


As  mentioned  by  Miss  Jeannine  Wagner,  who  directs  the  Learning  About  Learning 
and  Special  Demonstration  Programs,  and  coordinates  the  Teacher  Preparation 
Program,  "We  realized  that  teachers  were  a major  obstacle  hampering  our  desegre- 
gation and  educational  efforts.  A large  number  of  them  were  completely  out  of  tune 
with  the  values  and  ideas  of  minority  students,  as  well  as  with  the  new  educational 
techniques  and  materials  available.  " 

It  is  expected  that  a large  number  of  those  teachers  needing  training  under  the 
Special  Demonstration  Program  will  also  need  training  under  the  Teacher  Preparation 
Program.  Therefore,  each  program  is  an  extension  and  reinforcement  of  the  other. 

A target  population  of  500  teachers  and  250  administrators  has  been  established. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Essentially,  both  the  Special  Demonstration  and  the  Teacher  Preparation  Programs 
were  Inspired  by  the  Learning  About  Learning  (LAL)  project.  The  LAL  was  In  turn  the 
product  of  Miss  Wagner's  years  of  experience  In  creative  and  educational  theater 
techniques,  and  specifically  brought  about  by  an  experiment  with  a children's  theater 
workshop  created  for  the  Hemlsfalr  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio.  At  Hemisfair, 

Miss  Wagner  assisted  Dr.  Paul  Baker,  a nationally  recognized  drama  teacher  and 
theater  Innovator,  now  at  Trinity  University,  In  developing  a program  designed  to 
Instill  confidence  In  a child  by  teaching  him  to  "learn  about  himself.  " From  this 
experience,  It  became  obvious  that  a complete  program  of  "learning  about  learning" 
was  not  only  desirable  but  a necessity.  In  turn.  It  was  also  recognized  that  such  a 
program  could  not  be  successfully  Implemented  If  the  teachers  were  not  correspondingly 
trained  In  the  program's  techniques  and  objectives. 

Eventually  thfj  three  programs  will  operate  In  a three- step  fashion  designed  to 
eliminate  the  teaching  obstacles  that  might  hamper  the  educational  development  of 
desegregated  minority  pupils.  1.  The  LAL  Program  will  develop  the  materials  and 
teaching  methods;  2.  the  Special  Demonstration  Prograni  will  train  teachers  In  the  use 
of  such  materials  and  methods;  and  3.  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program  will  train 
faculty  and  staff  to  deal  with  and  understand  the  different  personal  objectives  of 
desegregated  students. 

The  staff  for  both  the  Special  Demonstration  Program  and  the  Teacher  Preparation 
Program  Includes  ten  persons — two  group  leaders,  2 secretaries,  and  six  crew  workers. 

Information  about  the  Teacher  Preparation  Project  was  disseminated  to  the  three 
Area  Deputy  Superintendents  who  then  contacted  school  principals  and  Instructed  them 
to  disseminate  such  Information  to  Interested  teachers.  Of  those  teachers  responding, 

50  v;ere  selected  to  undergo  Intensive  training  this  summer  at  Trinity  University. 

In  addition  to  those  presentations  and  training  sessions  given  to  the  50  selected 
teachers,  a number  of  presentations  have  been  given  to  groups  of  Interested  adminis- 
trators, parents,  and  teachers. 
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The  presentations  include  an  explanation  of  the  objectives  of  the  project,  as  well 
as  examples  of  the  techniques  such  as  role-playing  and  sensitivity  training  exercises 

used  to  train  participating  teachers. 

The  Teacher  Preparation  Project,  as  well  as  the  Learning  About  Learning  Project 
is  basically  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  As  new  material  is  currently  eing  eve  o 
for  the  curriculum  of  the  LAL  Program,  so  must  additional  training  methods  an 
exercises  be  developed  for  Teacher  Preparation  Project. 

m cooperation  with  the  LAL  Project,  the  Teacher  Preparation  Project  has  u^d 
the  Milam  Elementary  School  as  an  experimental  base.  Parent  interviews  have  b 
initiated  to  investigate  their  feelings  toward  the  school,  and  the  relationship  e ween 

sc^^  A number  of  parent-child  workshops  have  taM^^ 

parenrof  dtfferent  cultural  a»J  ethnic  backgrounds  have  worked  with  their  own 
and  other  children  and  discussed  and  contributed  their  ouBoral  points  of  view. 

This  information,  together  with  that  collected  from  the  experiences  and  responses 
observed  in  the  Special  Demonstration  and  Teacher 

will  be  assembled  into  "parent"  and  "teacher  books."  These  books  will 

part  of  the  LAL  curriculum  and  the  Teacher  Preparation  Project  traming  materials. 

It  was  recognized  that  part  of  a teacher's  lack  of  understanding  of  a 
group's  attitudes  and  values  was  a direct  result  of  the  teacher's  lack  of  cmntact  wi 
Se  different  minority  communities.  Although  not  mentioned  in  detail  m the  ordinal 
Teacher  Preparation  Project  work  plan,  it  was  decided  that  increased  teacher  involv  - 

ment  and  contact  with  the  community  was  a necessary  part  of  his  traim^.  An 

experimental  group  of  teachers  was  given  a view  of  conditions  and  attitudes  « 
Xorlty  groups  on  a first-hand,  close-in  basis.  They  were  taken  on  tours  of  the 
communities  surrounding  their  respective  schools,  and  encouraged  to  inquire  an 
make  contact  with  the  residents. 

In  a most  convenient  and  effective  arrangement,  the  Teacher  Preparation  ^ 

Report  shares  the  facilities  of  a large  rented  house  with  the  Title  I I^L  Project 
and  the  ESA  Student-to-Student  Program.  The  LAL  Pix)ject,  Special  Demonstration, 
and  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  basically  function  as  three  separate  but  very 
closely  associated  phases  in  the  development  of  one  principle:  the  improvemOTt  of 

educational  materials  and  methods  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  educational  achievement 
of  desegregated  students. 

A croup  leader  of  the  Special  Demonstration  Program  added:  "Our  classroom  ^ 
training  can  only  do  so  much.  We  have  to  expose  the  teachers  to  the  commun  ty  and 
vice-versa.  Onty  in  this  way  can  we  expect  to  achieve  the  Increased  communication 

necessary  to  accomplish  real  understanding,  which  is  what  it  aU  bolls  down  to- 

understanding. " 


Outputs 


The  Teacher  Preparation  Project  has  had  a definite  impact  on  the  SAISD.  In 
the  short  run,  its  experiments  in  the  Milam  Elemental^  School  with  parent-children 
workshops  produced  astonishing  results.  Following  the  workshops,  a PTA-called 
meeting  to  propagate  the  project’s  objectives  and  activities  resulted  in  an  attendance 
of  more  than  400  people,  compared  to  the  normal  average  of  50.  Word  about  the 
project  had  already  been  spread  through  the  community  by  those  parents  participating 
in  the  workshops  and  a tremendous  show  of  community  involvement  resulted*.  In  addi- 
tion, ths  project’s  offices  had  received  numerous  calls  from  parents  inquiring  about 

the  location  of  future  workshops  similar  to  those  at  Milam. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  teachers  and  principals  have  proved  extremely 
interested  in  experimenting  with  the  new  materials  and  methods  and  willing  to 
undergo  all  necessary  training.  Actually,  the  project  has  received  requests  to 
train  many  more  teachers,  not  only  from  San  Antonio,  but  also  from  the  Houston 
School  District. 

In  March,  a series  of  three  workshops  were  given  to  administrators  from  both 
the  San  Antonio  and  Houston  school  districts.  Houston  school  officials  were  so 
impressed  with  the  project  that  they  are  currenUy  iiivestigating  the  possibility  of 
adopting  an  exact  program  of  teacher  preparation.  Techniques  and  certain  materials 
that  have  been  copyrighted  by  the  Teacher  Preparation  Project  in  San  Antonio  would 
be  ’’bought"  by  the  Houston  school  system. 

While  one  must  wait  a somewhat  long  period  of  time  before  the  training  teachers 
receive  can  show  results  such  as  improved  studmt  behavior  or  academic  performance 
Miss  Wagner  is  convinced  such  results  will  indeed  occur.  "I  have  seen  the  reactions 
of  some  of  these  teachers  to  our  presentations  and  training  sessions,  and  cannot  think 
but  that  a positive  effect  will  come  out  of  their  new  point  of  view.  ’’ 

The  most  dramatic  impact  on  the  teachers  will  probably  result  from  the  training 
that  deals  with  taking  them  into  the  community.  Only  a small  group  has  yet  been  sub- 
ject to  this  procedure,  but  response  was  so  positive  that  plans  ^e  being  made  to 
incorporate  many  such  visits  into  the  training  curriculum.  Miss  Wagner  said; 

"I  really  think  we  have  made  a lot  of  progress  in  training  some  of  these  teachers 
through  role-playing  and  so  forth.  But  when  we  took  them  down  to  the  actual  people 
in  the  community,  it  was  incredible.  It  really  taught  them  something  about  the 

people, they  must  deal  with  and  understand  every  day. ’’ 


Administrative  Personnel 


Because  of  the  size  of  the  ESA P project  at  San  Antonio  and  the  diversity  of 
activities  funded,  it  was  essential  that  a full-time  staff  be  hired  to  manage  and 
coordinate  the  effort.  Funds  were  provided  for  a director,  a secretary,  boo 
keeper,  and  clerical  assistance,  plus  certain  office  equipment  and  miscell^eous 
administration  expenses.  A Mexican-American  was  hired  in  early  November  to 
head  the  ESAP  project.  All  other  staffing  problems  included  working  with  ihe  Bi- 
Racial  Committee,  student  advisory  committees,  and  the  three  Area  Coor Anators 
for  SAISD.  He  kept  up-to-date  records  of  all  progress  and  worked  with  technical 
assistance  advisors  from  HEW.  He  also  reported  to  the  School  Board  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  ESAP  project  and  the  progress  being  made. 

Mobile  Museum 


Context 

Among  the  many  problems  Identified  as  presenting  obstacles  to  a successfal 
desegregation  plan  In  the  SAISD  was  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  cultural  tack- 
grounds  of  the  various  ethnic  groups.  The  need  was  to  acquaint  sttaents  in  the 
elementary  schools  with  aspects  of  ethnic  backgrc^ds  that  create  differences  In 

culture. 

The  reason  for  this  program,  then,  centers  around  the  idea  that,  "acceptance^ 
of  others~a  successful  desegregation— is  dependent  on  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  people  of  different  ethnic  and  cultural  bacl^rounds . " 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

A target  population  of  elementary  school  children  was  chosen  as  they  would  be 
the  most  attentive  and  impressionable  to  this  subject  and  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  program  director,  "the  younger  children  are  less  mobile  and  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  museums."  For  the  pilot  test,  the  second  grade  group  has  been 

chosen..  . 

The  idea  for  the  mobile  museum  was  adopted  from  a similar  program  that 

operated  til  Brooklyn.  Nct  York.  The  director  of  the  ESA  Mobile  Museum. 

Mrs.  Effle  Cochran,  was  formerly  associated  with  the  New  York  program. 

The  program  brings  materials  from  the  museums  into  the  classrooms. 

However,  the  usual  barriers  present  In  museums  are  done  away  with.  In  fact, 
the  lessons  center  around  the  Idea  of  participation  and  Involvement  of  the  children. 
They  are  encouraged  to  touch,  feel,  and  even  play  with  and  wear  the  articles  on 

exhibition. 


Two  station  wagons  have  been  leased  to  carry  the  artifacts  from  school  to 
school.  The  staff  consists  of  two  teams  of  one  teacher  and  a driver/assistant  each. 
Once  the  program  is  fully  underway,  each  team  will  give  four  lessons  daily,  two  in 
the  raorning  at  one  school  and  two  in  the.  afternoon  at  another.  The  program 
attempts  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  a Texan?"  The  lessons  will  feature  the 
contributions  of  the  Indian,  Mexican- American,  and  Negro  cultures.  Each  of  the 
lessons  will  be  built  around  artifacts  and  other  materials  provided  by  the  Institute 
of  Texan  Culture,  the  )^itte  Museum,  and  other  institutions  and  private  collections. 

A demonstration  lesson  was  given  to  elementary  school  principals  in  mid-February, 
and  the  first  school  lesson  took  place  on  March  8 at  Zavala  Elementary  School. 

Outputs 

The  first  series  of  lessons,  currently  underway,  focuses  on  the  Indian  culture. 

This  writer  attended  one  such  lesson  and  was  very  impressed  with  it.  A series  of 
Indian  artifacts,  such  as  drums,  tomahawks,  and  bead  collars  were  passed  around 
so  that  each  child  coulc  touch  and  inspect  them.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Leslie  LaRocca, 
also  spoke  about  food  and  the  way  the  Indians  prepared  it.  A short  description  of  the 
history  of  the  Indian  in  Texas  was  given,  pointing  out  the  most  important  events  and 
their  contributions.  Following  the  presentation,  the  children  were  given  an  informal 
quiz  on  what  they  had  just  seen;  they  were  all  delighted  to  participate. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Community  Understanding 

It  must  be  reco^ized  that  the  activity  has  only  been  in  operation  since  late 
February  1971.  Therefore,  an  evaluation  of  its  performance  is  difficult  and  might 
not  be  fair  as  such  a program  needs  an  initial  period  of  time  to  iron  out  its  opera- 
tional difficulties. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  needs  and  special  problems  of  the  LEA  , 
were  well  defined.  However,  the  objectiyes  of  this  activity,  while  well  defined  oh 
paper,  do  not  seem  as  weU  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  community  aides.  It  was  my 
impression  that  the  desegregation  objective  of  the  activity  was  lost  somewhere  along 
the  line  by  the  aides  who  mostly  just  wanted,  "to  help  the  people  in  the  community. " 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  aides  should  not  involve  themselves  in  such  things  as 
securing  clothes,  food,  and  medical  serylces  for  the  community  residents,  but 
rather  that  these  actions  should  nialnly  serye  as  vehicles  or  tools  to  achieve  the 
des  ired  objective  of  improyed  cbnimimicatipn  and  understanding  between  community 
and  schools  in  matters  dealing  wim 


Presently,  all  aides  are  enaployed  on  a part-time  basis  and  paid 
All  a«rc~SlBators.  as  well  as  all  aides  Interviewed,  expressed 

tIt.  «r>iinni  Therefore  if  the  principal  of  any  one  school  is  not  willing  to 

on  hearsay  within  a community  to  choose  his  target  P°P“^°“’  utilized 

aiding  thoL  needing  him  the  most.  His  resources  are  then  not  fully  utilmed. 

The  aides'  effectiveness  has  been  hindered  by  a lack  of  communication  between 

iLg^of  the  schools.  At  present,  some  of  the  administrators'  apprehensions  has 
lessened  but  not  to  a significant  degree. 

TO  verify  some  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  aides,  two  addltlor^u  » 

school  principal  of  a junior  high  school  and  an  administrator  In  Area  i..  we 

viewed. 

The  nrlnclpal,  who  seemed  somewhat  biased,  considered  the  aWes-actWty  a 
^nnel  teer^e  the  aides  were  not  school-orlented-maklng  it  difficult  to 

cooperation  they  receive  from  him  or  the  teachers . 

— j • ■afi.nfrkT*  iii  Area  n irifnrmed  me  that  the  problem  between 
Dr.  Scott,  an  administrator  Irasiiit  of  the  former  condition  of  the  school 

limited  by  their  tracing  In 

It  is  his  recommendation  Uiat  the  aides  sho^^  and  principals  should  prepare 

school  activities,  i.e.,  the  aides. 

The  idea 

parents  appears  to parent-oriented.  It 

understanding  of  school-related  problems. 
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Some  of  the  aides  interviewed  seem  to  have  antagonisms  that  hinder  their  ability 
to  get  all  the  cooperation  they  could  obtain  from  school  administrators. 

To  correct  the  above  problem  areas,  it  is  recommended  that; 

(1)  the  aides  receive  intensive  training  with  special  emphasis  placed 

on  the  desegregation  goals  of  this  activity.  That  ESAP  as  a whole  be 
explained  to  them  so  that  they  can  more  fully  understand  the  role 
played  by  their  work  within  the  general  framework  of  the  program. 

We  believe  that  their  Increased  knowledge  about  the  program  will 
allow  the  aides  to  allocate  their  time  and  efforts  more  effectively 
in  dealing  with  those  problems  arising  as  a result  of  school  desegre- 
gation. 

(2)  the  aides  be  employed  on  a full-time  basis.  The  increase  in  working 
hours  will  allow  the  aides  to  handle  a bigger  work  load,  or  to  handle 
their  present  work  load  'more  effectively.  The  aides'  full  time  status 
and  increased  income  will  have  a very  definite  psychological  advan- 
tage. They  will  feel  they  are  fully  involved  in  the  program,  not  just 
assisting  it,  and  therefore,  should  result  in  a more  positive  outlook 
toward  the  program  and  its  objectives. 

In  addition,  by  having  a crew  of  full-time  workers  following  regular 
working  hours,  the  area  coordinator  will  be  able  to  more  efficiently 
direct  his  workers'  efforts  by  scheduling  and  regulating  their  acti- 
vities according  to  a specific  work-day  plan. 

(3)  finally,  the  aides  should  be  made  part  of  the  general  staff  of  schools, 
or  at  least  specifically  appointed  to  a particular  school  or  schools, 
so  that  their  work  will  be  concentrated  in  one  area  with  one  group 

of  people.  The  following  should  result; 

(a)  aides  will  have  more  first-hand  knowledge  of  specific  school 
and  student  personal  problems  through  their  increased  direct 
contact  and  communication  with  school  personnel  as  well  as 
the  student  body. 

(b)  by  concentrating  on  one  school,  the  aides  will  be  able  to 
address  the  specific  problems  of  that  school  directly, 
eliminating  the  time  wasted  when  a problem  must  be  iden- 
tified through  probing  and  investigating  in  the  community 
itself.  This  should  eliminate  the  "door-to-door"  type  of 
outreach  some  aides  have  been  involved  in,  and  will  again 
result  in  a more  efficient  allocation  of  time  and  resources. 


Community  Information  Program 


The  community  Information  ESAP  activity  at  San  Antonio  Is  aimed  at  a critical 
problem  of  school  desegregation,  i.  e. , community  concern  about  the  quality  of 
education  In  Integrated  schools.  This  activity  Is  attempting  to  allay  these  fears  by 
a concerted  effort  at  reporting  the  positive  aspects  of  the  school  program  and  the 
progress  being  made.  However,  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  lasting  effect  has  been 
made  In  the  short  time  this  activity  has  been  operating.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
activity,  or  one  similar  to  the  ESAP  community  Information  program,  be  continued 
in  the  future  to  give  the  effort  a reasonable  chance  for  success.  To  cut  off  the  work 
that  has  been  started  and  lose  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  by  the  newly-hired 
staff  would  be  wasteful.  Much  of  the  expenditure  for  equipment  and  supplies  have 
already  been  made  and  wpuld  not  need  to  be  refunded  In  the  future. 

The  use  of  survey  polls  appears  to  be  a valuable  tool  for  measuring  community 
reaction  and  opinions  and  should  be  continued.  However  , the  technique  need  not  be 
used  more  than  two  or  three  times  a year  to  be  useful.  More  than  this  number  would 

seem  unproductive. 

Special  Pupil  Personnel  Project 

As  noted,  construction  delays  and  other  problems  prevented  an  on-schedule  start 
for  the  activity,  and,  at  this  writing,  little  of  the  original  intent  of  the  activity  has 
been  accomplished.  Authoritative  conclusions  will  have  to  wait  upon  Ihe  availability 
of  further  data.  However,  the  activity  appears,  at  this  time,  to  be  well- conceived 
and  well-staffed,  and  seems  to  be  progressing  toward  worthwhile  objectives. 

Spanish  for  Spanish  Speaking 

At  the  time  this  writer  visited  the  SAISD,  this  program  was  still  very  much  in 
the  planning  and  development  stages.  In  fact,  the  curriculum  to  be  used  starting 
in  September  1971  is  currently  beii^  wrritten  and  assembled  by  the  staff  writers. 

It  is  felt  that  this  program  is  definitely  needed  in  the  SAISD.  When  such  a 
large  number  of  students  elect  not  to  continue  to  take  advantage  of  their  bilingual 
ability,  an  obvious  resource  is  being  wasted.’  Furthermore,  one  of  the  Mexican- 
Amerlcan  community’s  signs  of  identity  Is  allowed  to  extinguish.  Some  critics 
might  suggest  that  rather  than  aid  the  desegregation  process,  this  program  will, 
in  fact,  hamper  It  by  promoting ’’groupism"  or  "separatism"  of  the  Mexican- 
Amerlcan  from  the  black  and  Anglo  communities.  This  writer  believes  that  this 
program  will  help  to  improve  the  self-image  of  the  Mexican- American  community. 
Although  financially  and  socially  deprived,  the  Mexican- American  community  can 
feel  its  culture  Is  respected. 


While  the  process  and  output  of  this  activity  cannot  be  evaluated,  it  can  be 
stated  that: 

• the  needs  and  problems  of  the  SAISD  were  well  defined  with  regard 
to  this  program, 

• the  objectives  of  this  program  have  been  very  well  defined,  and 

• the  des  ign  of  this  program  does  indeed  relate  to  the  needs  of  the 
SAISD,  and  the  objectives  of  the  school  district. 

Field  Trips 

Because  of  the  decentralization  of  the  activity,  the  effectiveness  may  vary 
from  school  to  school.  Some  principals  may  require  preparation  and  follow-up 
wiiereas  others  may  not.  There  appears  to  be  a degree  of  uncertainty  concerning 
the  educational  worth  of  the  field  trips  at  schools  that  are  negligent  about  prepara- 
tion and  follow-up.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  principals  insist  that 
their  teachers  structure  adequate  preparation  before  and  follow-up  after  the  field 
trip.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  district  promote  desegregation  of  the  local 
community  by  involving  more  parents  in  future  field  trips. 

The  field  trips  are  thought  to  be  a worthwhile  activity  and  should  be  continued. 
Ethnic  Studies  Activi^ 

The  ethnic  studies  activity,  when  it  becomes  operational,  should  fill  a need  in 
the  district  and  should  be  continued. 

The  major  weakness  found  in  the  program  centers  around  the  teachers  who  are 
doing  the  writing.  Of  the  six  teachers  doing  the  writing,  one  black  and  two  whites 
are  writing  on  black  history.  There  should  be  three  black  writers.  Implied  here 
is  not  a questioning  of  the  whites'  ability  as  researchers  but  the  ability  to  pursue 
truth  and  authenticity  as  vigorously  as  someone  researching  his  own  neglected  history. 

This  selection  of  teachers  may  not  have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
trict considering  the  scarcity  of  qualified  blacks  and  the  practice  of  selecting  teachers 
from  the  immediate  area.  Therefore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  validation  of  the 
black  studies  section  of  the  program  is  desired,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit 
a black  teacher  or  teachers  who  have  a specialization  in  the  field  of  black  studies. 
Hiring  black  consultants  merely  to  give  advice  does  not  effectively  present  the  black 
man  to  the  students  who  will  be  studying  the  history. 

Moreover,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  entire  Ethnic  Studies  Program  if  the  history 
of  the  minorities  is  studied  in  a separate  course  as  planned.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  recommended  that  the  district  incorporate  the  study  of  the  minorities  into  the 
regular  history  course  so  that  more  people  are  exposed  to  the  history. 

. — - ■ - ■ - 


Extended  Day  Program 


The  Extended  Day  Program  seems  to  fulfill  a need  for  the  parents  who  work 
until  late  In  the  evenings.  They  realize  that  their  children  are  in  the  care  of  some 
responsible  individuals  who  are  capable  of  exposing  their  children  to  something 
constructive.  The  success  of  the  program  depends  a great  deal  on  the  enthusiasm 
and  concern  of  the  teacher  who  has  the  capacity  to  make  the  program  worthwhile. 

They  seem  to  be  accomplishing  this. 

The  money  seems  well  spent  and  some  additional  money  should  be  set  aside  to 
continue  it  next  year,  if  funding  is  available. 

Student-to-Student  Activity 

We  believe  this  program  to  be  an  outstanding  one.  The  needs  and  problems 
of  the  school  district,  as  well  as  the  objectives  of  the  program,  have  been  well 
defined.  The  program  was  carefully  designed  and  successful  in  its  implementation. 

It  will  be  an  asset  to  both  the  desegregation  and  education  achievements  of  the  SAISD. 

Recommendations  are: 

/ 

• that  performances  of  workshops  and  the  musical  play  for  the 
" general  community  be  intensified.  This  will  serve  not  only 

to  propagate  Information  about  the  program,  but  also,  to 
Involve  the  community  itself  in  the  workshops ; that  is , parents 
will  be  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  pressures  and  problems 
their  children  face  in  everyday  life.  A better  relation  among 
school,  parents,  and  children  could  develop  as  a result. 

• that  after  each  high  school  and  junior  high  school  has  parti- 
cipated in  a series  of  workshops  and  viewed  the  plays , the 
drama  department  of  each  school  be  instructed  to  develop  its 
own  series  of  related  workshops.  By  doing  this,  each  school 
will  be  able  to  receive  the  benefits  from  this  type  of  activity 
on  a more  constant  and  direct  basis. 

Teacher  Preparation  and  Special  Demonstration  Project 

The  teacher  training  activities  employ  very  similar, work  tools  and  techniques; 
namely,  very  creative  educational  ma.terials  and  methods  such  as  theater  workshops, 
role  playing,  sensitivity  and  awareness  training.  A great  deal  of  sharing  of  exper- 
iences and  abilities,  as  well  as  materials,  occurs,  which  is  to  the  project’s  advantage. 
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Upon  visiting  the  house  to  interview  Miss  Wagner,  this  writer  was  extremely 
impressed.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  different  projects  are 
young,  in  the  21-30  age  group,  very  dedicated,  and  enormously  excited  about  their 
work  and  future  plans.  There  is  constant  activity  in  the  house,  and  one  would  think 
that  some  of  the  staff  members  actually  live  there.  Driving  by  the  house  one  night 
at  approximately  10:30  p.m. , this  writer  saw  lights  and  decided  to  drop  by  and 
inquire.  A number  of  staff  members  were  still  there,  informally  gathered  and  dis- 
cussing procedures  and  ideas  about  the  project,.  Miss  Wagner  was  busy  presiding 
over  a meeting  of  the  Learning  About  Learning  Program. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  a significant  number  of  the  staff  members  of 
the  LAL,  Teacher  Preparation,  and  Student- to- Student  Projects  have  known  and 
worked  with  each  other  under  Miss  Wagner's  direction  for  many  years  prior  to 
these  projects.  Having  participated  in  Miss  Wagner's  children's  theaters  since 
the  beginning,  some  staff  members  have  been  exposed  to  her  ideas  and  methods 
for  as  much  as  12  years.  Opinions,  ideas,  and  advice  are  shared  on  a constant 
basis  and  a true  atmosphere  of  group  endeavor  exists. 

A most  pressing  and  crucial  problem — teachers  lacking  the  necessary  skills 
and  materials  to  educate  minority  students — has  been  identified  and  addressed  by 
the  Teacher  Preparation  Project.  Objectives  have  been  extremely  well  defined, 
and  the  project's  design  is  equally  well  related  to  the  attainment  of  such  objectives. 
While  other  ESA  Programs  are  more  indirect  in  their  approach  to  educational 
desegregation  by  addressing  such  issues  as  community  involvement,  remedial 
curriculums,  etc. , this  project  directly  attacks  what  can  be  and  is  a basic  and 
most  damaging  deficiency  in  a school  system--inappropriate  materials  and  untrained 
teachers. 

Although  it  is  not  totally  implemented,  one  can  safely  predict  that  this  will  be  a 
most  effective  and  successful  project.  While  praise  must  be  given  to  the  materials 
developed,  this  writer  believes  the  real  outstanding  feature  of  the  project  is  its 
technique  and  training  methods.  The  very  creative  training  methods  employed  have 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  such  wide  acceptance  by  the  participating  teachers. 
Participation  in  educational  drama  techniques,  such  as  role  playing,  has  been  an 
enjoyable  and  most  revealing  experience  for  all  participating  teachers.  This  writer 
has  strong  words  of  praise  for  such  a project. 

We  recommend: 

• that  this  project  definitely  be  continued  for  another  year  minimum. 

• that  if  considered  desirable  and  necessary  by  the  program  director, 
funding  for  this  project  be  increased  so  that  additional  staff  members 
be  employed,  and  the  goal  of  training  500  teachers  and  250  adminis- 
trators be  accomplished  in  a shorter  period  of  time. 
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, that  the  Office  of  Education  encourage  other  school  districts 
to  adopt  similar  projects. 

Administrative  Personnel 

staff,  or  of  the  need  for  each  sprat  for  administration,  which  is 

expenditure  appears  to  have  been  justified. 

Mobile  Museum 

Although  a weU-run  program,  and  an 

recognized  that  the  Mobile  Museum  te  no  » „„„ey,  but  rather 

effort  Of  SAISD.  T^is  Is  not  .^fprobably  the  one  less  directly 

‘i^o:Jlt"desegregation.  Its 

rc^eC-^h  m :s:  =::i':SralCtory.  ^0  program  shrald  be 
continued. 

and  approach  taken  to  teach  about  these  two  cultures  in  the  future. 

4.  oviRt«s  tn  relate  the  study  of  these  cultures  to  the  Elementary 
The  opportunity  exists  to  r 1 make  the  Mobile  Museum  a more 

School  Ethnic  Studies  Program,  and,  therefore,  make  the  Momie  m 

worthwhile  activity . 

that  Mexican- Americans  and  blacks  be  in  charge  of  the 

fessraTo:=i:spri“:^^^^^^^^ 

his  group’s  customs  and  achievements. 
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Attachment  A 


PROPOSED  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 
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SUMMER  EXTENDED  DAY  PROGRAM 
June  7 - July  30 
9:00-  12:00 


A summer  extended  day  program  will  be  offered  in  each  elementary  school  for 
a period  of  eight  weeks,  beginning  June  7 and  terminating  July  30.  Each  session 
will  be  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  with  the  teacher  being  on  duty  for  15  minutes 
before  the  class  begins  and  15  minutes  after  the  students  are  dismissed.  Each 
school  will  focus  Its  program  on  a reading  and  literature  course.  The  thrust  on  reading 
should,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  be  carried  into  the  other  two  cctirse  offerings 
of  math/science  and  arts  and  crafts.  A mid-morning  snack  period  will  be  observed 
with  milk  and  cookies  to  be  provided  for  the  students. 

Three  teachers,  one  for  each  course  offering,  will  be  allowed  for  each  school 
with  additional  teachers  being  provided  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every  25  pupils.  Two 
aides  will  be  allowed  for  each  school.  One  P.  E.  teacher  will  be  allowed  for  each 
school  not  having  a city  recreation  program.  Teachers  will  work  3-1/2  hours  per 
day,  five  days  per  week  at  a rate  of  $6.00  per  hour.  Aides  will  work  3-1/2  hours 
per  day,  five  days  per  week  at  a rate  of  $1.60  per  hour.  Classes  ^ be  held 
on  Monday,  July  5,  In  observance  of  Independance  Day. 

Each  school  will  be  allocated  a sum  of  $300.00  to  be  used  for  instructional 
supplies. 
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SUMMER  EXTENDED  DAY  PROGRAM 
BUDGET 


A.  Employee  Salaries 

Teachers  - 3 each  school  - 3 1/2  hours  per  day, 
five  days  per  week,  for  8 weeks  - for  66 
schools  0 $6.00  per  hour  $ 

Aides  - 2 each  school  3 1/2  hours  per  day, 
five  days  per  week  for  8 weeks  - for  66 
schools  0 $1.60  per  hour 

P.  E.  Teachers  - 42  - one  for  each  elementary 
school  not  having  a city  recreation  program  - 
3 1/2  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week,  for 
8 weeks  0 $6.00  per  hour 

Total 


B.  Eii5>loyee  Benefits 
Social  Security 

Total 

H.  Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 

Snacks  - average  13c  per  day  per  student  - 
average  75  students  per  day  for  66  schools 

Total 


I.  Instructional  Supplies 

$300.00  per  school  for  66  schools 

Total 


TOTAL 
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166,320.00 


29,568.00 


35,280.00 


$ 231,168.00 


11,558.00 


26,540.00 


19,800.00 


11,558.00 


26,540.00 


19,800.00 


$ 289,066.00 
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SUMMER  DISCOVERY  PROGRAM 
June  7 - July  30 
9:00  - 12:00  . 

secondary  school  students  will  te  to 

discovery  program  In  arts,  t wi  area*  the  old  Ursuline  campus, 

!2l  terminating  July  30.  Each  *“  '“jg*^tnutes“te^^ 

12:00  noon,  with  the  teacher  be  ng  on  duty  for  W ® 

Each  center  will  be  staffed  by  Ji?Vli‘paid‘at 

be  on  duty  for  3-1/2  hours  per  ^ _ also  be  naid  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per 

the  rate  of  $6.00  per  hour,  and  era  , 5 observance  of  Independence 

hour.  No  classes  will  be  in  session  on  Monday,  July  5,  moos 

Day. 

Each  center  will  be  aUocated  a sum  of  $1,000.00  to  be  used  for  Instructional 
supplies. 
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SUMMER  DISCOVERY  PROGRAM 


BUDGET 


Employee  Salaries 

18  teachers  @ $6.00  per  hour  - 3 1/2  hours 
per  day  - 5 days  per  week  for  8 weeks 

18  craftsmen  0 $6.00  per  hour  - 3 1/2  hours 
per  day  - 5 days  per  week  for  8 weeks 

Total 


$ 15,120.00 


15,120.00  ' 


$ 30,240.00 


Employee  Benefits 
Social  Security 


1,512.00 


Total 


1,512.00 


Contracted  Services 

Transportation  - one  bus  from  each  of 
six  pick-up  stations  to  downtown 
centers  0 $15.00  per  bus 

Total 


3,600.00 


3,600.00 


H.  Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 

Snacks  - 20c  per  day  per  student  - average 
loo  students  per  center 

Total 


2,400.00 


2,400.00 


Instructional  Supplies 
$1,000.00  per  center 

Total 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 


TOTAL 


$ 40,  752.00 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  TUITION 


The  secondary  summer  school  program  offers  a varied  curriculum  of  courses 
that  are  available  to  students  for  the  purpose  of  accelration,  enrichment,  or  for 
repeating  a course  that  has  been  failed.  This  is  offered  at  a rate  of  $35.00  per 
unit  of  study.  Since  a large  portion  of  our  minority  students  are  classified  as  being 
economically  deprived,  thus  not  having  the  funds  to  participate  in  this  program, 
those  participating  will  not  reflect  the  type  of  integrated  situation  desired.  Through 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  funds,  the  tuition  cost  would  be  paid  for  ttet 
segment  of  the  minority  students  that  cannot  afford  to  attend  summer  school.  This 
would  allow  the  summer  school  centers  to  operate  with  a fully  integrated  student 
body.  It  would  also  serve  to  maintain  through  the  summer  months  the  integrated 
atmosphere  that  they  have  been  adjusting  to  during  the  regular  school  year. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  TUITION 
BUDGET 


Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 
Summer  school  tuition  fee  of  $35.00 

for  approximately  1200  students  $ A2 ,000 . 00 


Total 


$ 42,000.00 


SUMMER  PROGRAM--ELOISE  JAPHET  SCHOOL 
June  7 - July  30 
9;00-  12:00 


The  physically  handicapped  child  is  oftentimes  overlooked.  Like  any  other 
student,  the  handicapped  child  needs  guidance  and  direction  in  the  development  of 
his  social  and  emotional  maturity  in  a completely  integrated  situation.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a non-structured  summer  program  in  the  field  of  drama,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  recreation  will  allow  the  handicapped  children  to  better  understand  each  other 
as  well  as  themselves  regardless  of  handicap,  race,  or  color. 

The  program  will  be  offered  for  a period  of  eight  weeks,  beginning  June  7 and 
terminating  July  30.  Each  session  will  be  three  hours  long,  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon, 
with  the  teacher  being  on  duty  for  15  minutes  before  the  class  begins  and  15  minutes 
after  the  students  are  dismissed.  A mid-morning  snack  period  will  be  observed  with 
milk  and  cookies  to  be  provided  for  the  students. 

The  participation  of  50  handicapped  children  would  require  a staff  of  three 
teachers,  one  registered  nurse,  and  two  aides.  Each  staff  member  will  work  3-1/2 
hours  per  day,  5 days  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Classes  will  net  be  held  on  Monday, 
July  5,  in  observance  of  Independence  Day. 
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SUMMER  PROGRAM  - ELOISE  JAPHET  SCHOOL 
BUDGET 


A.  Employee  Salaries 

3 teachers  @ $5.00  per  hour  - 3 1/2 
hours  per  day  - 5 days  per  week 

for  8 weeks  $ 2,100.00 

1 nurse  @ $5.00  per  hour  - 3 1/2  hours 

per  day  - 5 days  per  week  for 

8 weeks  700.00' 

2 aides  @ $1.60  per  hour  - 3 1/2 

hours  per  day  - 5 days  per  week 

for  8 weeks  , 448.00 

Total 


B.  Emplpyee  Benefits 

Social  Security  163.00 

Total 


D.  Contracted  Services 

Field  Trip  transportation  - 3 trips 

@ $30.00  per  trip  90.00 

Total 


H.  Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 
Snacks  - 13c  per  day  per  student 

for  50  students  260.00 

Total 


I.  Instructional  Supplies 

Total 


150.00 


TOTAL 


$ 3,248.00 


163.00 


90.00 


260.00 


150.00 


$ 3,911.00 
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JEFFERSON  SUMMER  WORKSHOP 


A summer  drama  workshop  wUl  be  offered  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
for  a oerlod  of  eight  weeks,  beginning  June  7 and  terminating  July  30.  Eaon 
fessirwUl  te  toe  hours  long.  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  with  the  teacher  bemg 
on  duty  for  15  minutes  before  the  class  begins  and  15  minutes  after  the  studen  s 

are  dismissed. 


The  purpose  and  objectives  of  this  workshop  will  be  to  instruct  students  in 
basic  dra^  terminology  and  to  aUow  them  to  experience  a full  ra^e  of  production 
tUhnlquesi  to  provide  enrichment  opportunities  for  participating 
encouraging  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  dramatic  arts;  and  to  offer 
membere  ^ the  community  quality  drama  productions  for  their  enjoyment.  By 
bringing  a large  variety  of  students  together,  more  than  drama  experience  wi 
shl«^  The  Summer  workshop  will  allow  cultural  sharing  wiU  enable  pMticl- 
pants  to  build  close  friendships  with  and  gain  understanding  of  a number  of  stonts 
Uiey  would  not  generaUy  work  with  or  know  during  the  regular  school  ye^  T 
participants  will  be  a mixture  of  students  from  different  socioeconomic  and  ethmc 

backgrounds. 


Two  teachers  will  be  allowed  lor  this  program.  Teachers  will 
per  day,  five  days  per  week  at  a rate  of  $6.00  per  hour.  Classes  will  not  be  held  on 

Monday,  July  5,  inobservance  of  Independence  Day. 


The  Jefferson  Summer  Workshop  will  be  allocated  a sum  of  $450.00  to  be  used 
for  miscellaneous  administration  expenses. 
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JEFFERSON  SUMMER  WORKSHOP 
BUDGET 


A.  Salaries 

Teachcsrs  - 2 - 3 1/2  hours  per  day  • 

five  days  per  week,  for  8 weeks  - 
(8  $6.00  per  hour 

Total 


B.  Employee  Benefits 
Social  Security 

Total 


H.  Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 

Total 


TOTAL 


CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  DRUG  EDUCATION 

Teachine  Crime  Prevention  and  Drug  Education  as  prescribed  in  H.  B.  467 
enac“fte  61st  Texas  Legislature,  requires  public  schools  to  te-" 
study  on  tMs  subject  to  all  students  each  academic  year 

A written  curriculum  guide  providing  scope  and  sequence  of  siAject  matter,  ^md 
tXtolng  exam^of^s  must  be  produced,  as  it  is  urgently  needed  by  the 

classroom  teachers. 

A team  of  pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  and  consultants  are  to  be  employed 
during  the  month  of  June  to  produce  a curriculum  guUe 

Schwl  District.  This  guide  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
our  multi-ethnic  school  community. 


' 
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CRIME  PREVENTION  & DRUG  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

BUDGET 


A.  Salaries 

8 teacher  writers  0 $5.00  per  hour 
for  one  month 

1 clerk-typist  for  one  month  @$382.00 
Total 


$ 4,000.00 

382.00 


4,382.00 


B.  Employee  Benefits 
Social  Security 


Total 


' 220.00 


220.00 


D.  Contracted  Services 
Consultants 


Total 


600.00 


600.00 


H.  Miscellaneous  Administration  Expenses 

Total 


675.00 


675.00 


TOTAL 


5,877.00 


ESAP  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 
BUDGET 

EXTENDED  DAY  PROGRAM  ^ 289,066.00 

SUMMER  DISCOVERY  PROGRAM  40,752.00 

JAPHET  SCHOOL  SUMMER  PROGRAM  3,911.00 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  TUITION  42,000.00 

CRIME  PREVENTION  & DRUG  EDUCATION 

JEFFERSON  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  2,214.00 

total  $ 383,820.00 
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Attachment  B 

SPECIAL  STUDENT- TO-STUDENT  PROGRAM 

PROGRESS  REPORT 
March  19,  1971 


The  program  is  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  all  the  goals  that  vqz'h  ihtended. 
Sudents  are  very  enthusiastic  with  the  program  as  well  as  administrators  who  have 
participated  with  the  program.  . 

remainder  of  March,  April  and  May  will  be  filled  with  workshops  given  to 
the^^t  major  high  schools  and  several  junior  highs.  Contacts  are  still  being 
madei.  tof^ut  on  the  calendar.  A~list  of  all  the  activities  whi.ch  the  program 
has  undertaken  are  as  follows:  - 


. Presentation  j-  (^Drama  and  Englisl^t  teachers  and  principals  of  all  the  liigh^ 

^chVc>l^~^in  the  district.  Presenting  goals  and  purposes  of 
program  and  short  demonstrations  of  techniques  used. 


O 
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Pi  -.dtatlon  , - To  Federal  and  State  Govanment  Projects*  Of ficials  . 

\ ■ j A presentation  by  the  Kenwood  Players  was  given  depict,u.ng 

y ' n 11PC  uh-i  Hi  thev  ii^p. 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Presentation 


Vtorkshop 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Workshop 


the  techniques  which  they  use. 

- March  18/19,  1971:  48  integrated  students  from  high  schools 

in  the  district  wVio  were  on  the  Student  Advisory  Contriii  t.tec  Cor 
the  ESAP  pro.erara. 

'I^;o  3-hour  v^orkshops  v;ere  given  by  the  Kenwood  Players  based 
cn  problcir.-2o Ivins  and  ethnic  ccminur.ication . 

- March  11,  1971  - Milam  Elemental;  School; 

The  Kenwood  Players  took  part  in  a large  workshop  given  to 
400-plus  people  attending  a PTA  meeting. 

- Will  Rogers  Elemeatan'  School  - March  A > 1971 

Presentation  given  to  200  people  at  meeting  on  the.  Special 

Student  to  Studeixt  Program  based  on  x'ts  goals  and  purposes. 
Demonstrations  of  equipment. 

- Admini.strators  * Workshop,  Winedale,  Texas  February  Ab  /2'i 
San  Antonio  and  Houston  Independent  School  District  Adna.nict.".at.vvs 
participated  in  a workshop  given  by  the  Kenv/ood  Players  ba.sed 
on  ethnic  problems. 

" March  2,  1971:  . -r  . . ^ 

15  StuderH  C o unci  1 Rep tes e nt a tJ  ves  and  other  student.s  from  Jet ^ ere.: r. 
Kigrr ii choois  , iiighlaiuis  tiigii  icliool  auu  Sam  itousi,wiii 
participated  in  a workshop  conducted  by  the  Kenwood  Player.?. 

- March  9,  1971;  r:  , c-  m 

15  S’tudent  Ccuncil  Representatives  and  other  students  from  Jotrersn...  | 


High  School,  Highlands  liigh  School  and  S.na  Houston  Hign  Si.hool 
participated  in  a tvorkshop  coodnetod  by  the  IConwond  Players. 


" 19? I; 

15  sIudHit  Council  kcprcsentativc.s  and  otlicr  sCod?nru  rrom  .cMi.-'-. . ..* 
High  School  and  Sam  ilouston  High  Sdn^ol^pavt icip.ited  i.n  a vJcth.c:-;,- 
conducted  hy  the.  Koiivood  I’layei'u.  3^^ 
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Workshop 


- March  19,  1971;  . 

Workshop  for  Ted  Tac  will  be  given  by  the  Kenwood  Players 
at  5:00  P.M.  today.  Mrs . Emily  mi teside  will  be  sponsor. 


Each  session  will 


workshops  are  in  the  planning  for  high  school  students . Mstrict 

will  take  place  in  the  high  schools  of  the  San  Antonio  Independent  Schwl  District. 

me  Kenwood  Players  will  give  workshops  on  ethnic  , 

^oblems  which  kre  characteristic  of  each  nr^efs 

High  School:  March  23  - Jefferson  High  School:  other  schools  P Houston 

of  being  scheduled  for  workshops  - including  Brackenrldge_High  School,  Sam  Hoa.ton 

High  School,  Fox  leech.  High  School  and  Burbank  High  School. 

Workshops  i'^ill  be  structured  for^^  students  at  a session, 
be  2 hours.  Students  will  be  gathered^rom  all  ethnic  groups. 

rtCiSis  also  being  created  at  this  time  which  will  be 
probiISm  the  SCI.00I  community  and  problenwsolving  techniques  u.ed  by  the 

Lnwood  Players,  me  play  will  be  in  a ^ 

be  toured  to  all  high  schools  and  junior  highs  in  the  district. 

A documentary  film  is  being  made  of  the  Special  Student  to  Student  Progr^ 
and  will  be  finiSled  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  depicting  all  the  activities 
and  ideas  which  the  program  undertook.  Short  instructional  fxlM  ate 
madp  to  aid  in  all  tVie  activities.  A brochure  or  book  is  also  in  the  process  of 
bein'?  -reated  which  v;ill  deolct.  a process  of  problem-solving,  using  the  techniques 
which  treTel'cod  Players'  Group  uLs  in  the  Special  Student  to  Student  Program. 
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®i»sVslfled  Want  Ads— CA  6>IZ3  I 


THE  SAN  A 


KENWOOD  PLAYERS,  including  (L-R)  T.  J.  Tutson,  | Martin  participate  In  skit  at  Irving  Junior  School 
Ed  Amido,  Andy  Rocha,  Trudy  Fields  and  Melvin  ? dramatizing  desegregation  problems.  (Staff  Photo.) 


^Players’  Will  Assist  Schools 

ProhlemW orUshops 


By  DORIS  WRIGHT 

. Teenagers  face  problems  and 
pressures  in  all  schools,  but 
newly-integregated  students  face 
a (hffere  It  set  of  problems. 

Seven  young  people  called  the 
Kenwood  Players  have  set  a 
goal  of  helping  other  young  peo- 
ple see  their  problems,  face 
them  and  find  solutions. 

HOLD  WORKSHOP 
lliey  got  their  point  across  at 
Irving  Junior  High  when  for  two 
boiurs  diey  presented  skits  and 
worked  with  individual  groups  of 
Irving  students  in  charting  new 
iklts,  facing  new  problems. 


The  Players,  directed  by 
Johnny  Gutierrez,  are  holding 
"workshops’*  in  all  schools  in 
the  San  Antonio  School  District 
under  the  federal  grant  which 
provides  assistance  in  solving 
problems  resulting  from  deseg- 
regation of  schools. 

At  Irving,  32  of  the  school’s 
leaders,  whether  official,  such 
as  student  council  or  club  presl 
dents,  or  unofficial,  such  as 
’gang”  leaders,  were  invited 


into  the  auditorium  to  work  with 
the  Kenwood  Players. 

In  turn,  the  32  students  will 
spread  the  method  throughout 
the  entire  student  body  and  im 
part  their  new  viewpoints  to 
teachers.  Results  showing  in  the 
schools  already  visited  indicate 
the  sudents  are  catching  on  to 
ways  to  solve  many  problems, 
whether  racial,  dating,  apathy, 
teacher-student  relations  or  any- 
thing else  which  may  surface. 

The  seven  Players,  who  are 
black,  brown  or  white,  include 
Stephanie  Osborne,  T.  J.  Tutson 
and  Melvin  Martin  all  of 
Trinity  University;  Stella  Wil 
liams,  Brackenridge  High  stu- 
dent; Ed  Amido,  Edison  High 
student;  Andy  Rocha,  of  Fox 
Tech,  and  Trudy  Fields,  Sam 
Houston  High  student. 

OWN  PROBLEMS 
When  the  seven  lined  up  on 
stage  at  Irving,  32  students  anc 
a number  of  teachers  "were 
jarr^  out  of  their  scats  cmc 
onto  their  feet  to  work  out  their 


problems,’’  as  a teachet  said. 

Using  the  "It’’  approach, 
Rocha  was  "It,"  meaning  all 
criticism  and  harassment  was 
d i r e c t e,d  toward  him  by  the 
other  six  Players. 

Rocha  was  a student.  The  oth- 
ers portrayed  a social  worker,  a 
principal,  a teacher,  the  girl 
' r i e n d and  the  boy’s  father. 
Each  berated  him  for  failures, 
apathy  or  whatever  they  could 
think  of  to  use  to  lash  the  youth. 

Tbe  lesson  was  obvious.  The 
student  had  to  learn  to  take  the 
pressures  and  not  give  up  or 
drop  out  of  school,  os  he  was 
being  encouraged  to  do  In  the 
skit. 

Moments  later,  the  32  students 
n the  audience  were  huddled  in 
seven  groups  — a Player  with 
each  group  — and  'wQrkIng  out 
dialogue  for  their  own  problems. 


Final  Report  UR-163 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
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in  three  volumes 
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CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESA P IN  GREENVILUB  COUNTY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


bther  Partlbl^tli^  Staff : 


Robert  C:^  Api)i^^ 

Mark'^ 

Rlcbai^  Cambridge 
■Barba^ 

Mark  BattlejA^ 


GREENVILLE  COUNTY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

The  school  district  of  Greenville  County,  South  Carolina,  encompasses  the 
entire  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  far  northeastern  corner.  Its  total  area 
is  640  square  miles.  It  is  in  the  Piedmont  area  of  the  Appalachians  and  is  the 
marketing  center  for  the  area.  Its  industry  consists  mainly  of  textile  manu- 
facturing plants  although  it  Is  diversifying  into  heavy  machinery,  food,  chemicals, 
electronics,  furs,  aircraft  parts,  and  others.  Median  family  income  in  1969  was 
$9,161  as  compared  to  $4,062  in  1958.  The  LEA  includes  Greenville  City,  a 
progressive  southern  city.  Its  downtown  area  is  new,  and  much  building  is  taking 
place.  Tourism  is  an  important  factor  in  the  economy.  The  1970  census  figures 
show  a population  of  236, 900  for  the  county  and  61, 242  for  the  city. 

The  district  was  created  in  1951  and  is  a composite  of  what  previously  had 
been  82  districts.  School  enrollment  is  approximately  59,000  in  the  101  schools. 
Consolidation  has  eliminated  all  but  one  of  the  smaller  schools.  Public  kinder- 
gartens were  instituted  in  1969  in  six  centers  serving  nearly  all  five-year-olds 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  expanded  to  include  all.  Per  pupil  expenditure  has  risen 
from  $156  per  pupil  in  1951  to  $503  in  1969. 

Funds  are  derived  from  the  state,  53  percent,  local  taxes,  40  percent, and 
from  federal  funds,  7 percent.  Federal  funds  totaled  $2,380,413  in  1969.  The 
teacher-pupil  ratio  in  1969  was  1 to  28  for  elementary  and  1 to  22  in  secondary 
schools.  The  dropout  rate  was  40. 4 percent  from  a study  of  1969  graduates, with 
the  greatest  number  occurring  in  the  10th  and  11th  grades. 

Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

The  integration  of  local  facilities  such  as  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
transportation  has  been  accomplished  with  very  little  serious  strife  or  incident. 

In  fact,  Greenville  has  been  x>ortrayed  by  the  national  news  media  as  a model  of 
integration  without  disruption.  There  is  limited  social  mixing  of  the  races,  due 
largely  to  socio-economic  differences  and  housing  patterns.  As  in  many  areas 
of  the  U.  S. , the  schools  are  the  focal  point  of  racial  mixing  and  contact. 

The  court  order  of  February  1970,  which  forced  Integration,  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  yeai;  causing  a large  amount  of  disorientation  for  students 
and  parents.  Students  selected  to  change  schools  felt  out  of  place  in  their  new 
surroundings.  Athletics,  school  clubs,  etc. , were  disrupted  by  the  transfer  of 
student  members  and,  although  there  were  no  incidents  between  February  and 
Juno  1970  racial  tension  was  mounting. 


The  town*s  community  leaders  publicly  supported  the  unitary  school  system, 

although  not  entirely  without  reservation.  As  one  civic  leader  expressed  it: 

»We  have  exhausted  all  legal  means  of  opposing  this  move;  now  we  are  determined 
to  have  the  best  unitary  school  system  possible. " 

There  is  no  really  organized  resistance  to  the  unitary  system.  A few 
academies  have  sprung  but  not  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  public  school 
system;  the  academies  are  reasonably  small  and  wel^run.  They  provide  at 
least  two  positive  functions;  th^  remove  some  potential  resisters  to  integrated 
schools  and  they  lighten  the  pupil  load  on  public  schools  somewhat. 

Table  K-1  shows  the  private  school  enrollment  figures,  showing  increases 
and  decreases: 


Table  K-1 


PRIVATE 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

School  Year 

Enrollment 

Gain  or  Loss 

1966-67 

2409 

1967-68 

2514 

+ 105 

1968-69 

2317 

- 197 

1969-70 

3179 

+ 862 

1970-71 

4517 

+1338 

Bob  Jones  University,  long  a bulwark  of  segregationists,  is  located  in 
Greenville,  but  no  apparent  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  the  University*s 

views  iq>on  the  community. 

Most  newspaper  articles  and/or  comment  on  the  schools  is  positive,  and 
criticism,  when  it  appears,  is  mainly  constructive. 


Politically,  the  schools  have  been  involved  In  only  one  issue,  a property  tax 
increase.  The  increase  was  passed,  although  it  was  reduced  from  17  mills  to 
9 mills.  The  School  ^axd  is  pressing  for  a vote  on  the  other  8 mills  and  feels 
«t  "has  the  public  support  to  win”  this  fight.  A local  homeowners  groiq)  is 
opposing  this  increase,  but  not  on  the  grounds  of  disagreeing  with  the  schwls. 
Rather,  they  oppose  any  increase  for  whatever  reason  and  desire  that  another 
source  of  rwenue  be  found.  The  current  Mayor  of  GreenvUle  says  "the  schools 
are  growing  better  and  Greenville  is  growing  with  them.  ” 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Greenville  consists  of  nine  members  (as  of  now  all 
white)  elected  on  a staggered  basis  for  two-year  terms  which  meets  once  a month 
and  has  work  sessions  every  week.  A motion  to  Increase  the  size  of  this  elected 
body  was  defeated,  thus  making  the  likelihood  of  a black  member  being  elected  In 
the  near  future  very  small.  In  this  Instance  blacks  In  the  community  feel  that 
"whites  are  dragging  their  feet"  and  not  sharing  control  of  the  schools. 

School  Desegregation 


The  freedom  of  choice  program  began  In  1964  and  was  discarded  February, 
1970  under  the  court  order  to  achieve  an  80/20  pupil  and  teacher  ratio,  white  to 
black.  Serious  Incidents  were  avoided  In  that  school  year  due  to  extensive  efforts 
by  the  district  School  Board,  Mayor,  clergy.  Chamber  of  Commerce, and  Citizens 
Committee. 

On  March  31,  1969,  the  School  District  of  Greenville  County  was  one  of  21 
school  districts  to  receive  the  following  court  order:  (taken  from  Volume  1, 
Number  9 of  Communique  published  by  the  School  District  of  Greenville  County) 

"IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED,  That  all  defendant 
school  districts  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  H.E.W. , their  existing 
method  of  operation,  along  with  any  changes 
proposed  by  them  under  the  order  of  this  Court 
issued  September  13,  1968,  and  shall  seek 
within  30  days,  to  dei/elop,  in  conjunction  with 
the  experts  of  such  Office,  an  acceptable  plan 
of  operation,  conformable  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  plaintiffs  In  these  actions,  and 
consonant  In  timing  and  method  with  the  prac- 
tical and  administrative  problems  faced  by  the 
particular  district.  If  such  plan  can  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  defendant  school  district  and  H.  E.  W. 
within  the  time  fixed,  the  Court  will  approve 
such  plan,  unless  the  plaintiffs  within  ten  days 
make  proper  showing  that  the  plan  does  not 
meet  constitutional  standards.  Should  the 
defendant  school  district  be  operating  under  a 
plan  of  desegregation  approved  by  H.  E.  W.  for 
future  operation  of  the  school  district,  such 
plan  shall  be  adopted  as  the  decree  of  this  Court, 
absent  some  special  showing  of  constitutional 
infomilty  therein.  If  no  such  agreed  plan  Is 
developed  within  30  days, H.E.W.  is  requested 
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to  submit  promptly  its  rooommendatious  of  an 
accept^le  plan  for  the  school  district  in  ques- 
tion and,  absent  some  special  showing  by  the 
parties  to  these  actions,  the  Court  shall  proceed 
without  further  hearings  to  enter  its  decree, 

r the  proposed  plan  sub- 

mitted by  the  defendant  school  district,  the 

br^KW* plaintiffs,  and  the  plan  submitted 

Trus^Ced  ‘he  Board  of 

Office  of  Education  3^0  GreeJS^,”  to  s“re»  tolVh 

recommendations  that  would  enable  them  fo  ^ School  District  and  to  make 

desegregation.  ^ ® ^ formulate  an  acceptable  plan  of  school 

ITie  consultant  team  under  the  leadershin  of  ni.  t i,  t 
the  District  for  a month  studying  every  aspect  of  the  s h “ ^^yegrove,  worked  within 
iVs  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period  came  District’s  operation. 

acceptable  plan  could  not  be  developed  by  toe  d^!toe  ‘h«  an 

Of  time  was  requested.  On  April  29th  Dr  AhH  Therefore,  an  extension 
Hlley,  Attorney  for  the  Schoomstoic;  P- 

granted.  Wstriot,  that  a thirty-day  extension  had  been 

»so"i:  to”Fetx^*;Tm  to‘'the“cr:‘“"r^*'’ «“»iy 

for  an  equalization  of  the  black-wbite''ratin  »h  * ‘•®segregatlon  plan  called 
faculty  members.  The  ratio  will  be  aDDroJm^f^^°f!l!  excepting  special 

black  la  clusters  of  schooto  rlpres^n^f^gTc^':!!?  STeT!  Tl“" 
students  will  follow  the  same  ratio  Thf  nni  teachers  and 

because  of  hardships  not  based  oi  rac^  ^ ®*<=eP«o'>B  allowed  would  be 

KSAP  Project  Summary 

community  relatio^^  ad^^tion^  ^ school- 

and  high  schools,  seirices  to^o^te  elementary 

^d  devolc^ment  of  the  middle  school  concept  This^pf^  computer- drawn  areas, 
because  tension  over  the  unitary  system  and  busw  r of  Programs  was  made 

ESAP  areas  were  of  primary 

the  schools  and  the  community  at  large.  aiaintain  good  relations  between 

best  suited  to  eamh  indlW^^^i^^denr^d  ^ education  program 

administrators,  and  students  to  work  with  each  training  of  teachers, 

racial  setting.  The  thomTof  hrZf«  , ? ^ harmoniously  in  a multi- 

of  others  (especially  other  races)  ap^ared  rep^rte^^  Tl  °/ understanding 
officials  of  both  races.  The  activIt^Tn^r/^^^^^^^  interviews  vvlth  school 
Summary.  activities  are  summarized  in  Table  K-2,  ESAP  Budget 

- Z 


RMC  Activity  Category 

Personal  Conununify 
Activities 

Counseling 

Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 

Non- Ethnic  Classes 
and  Materials 

Teacher  Training 


Administrative 

Personnel 

Busing 


Table  K-2 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Purpose 

Ombudsmen 

$ 31,935 

Reduction  of  tensions  in  the 
schools  and  commimity 
through  communication 

Guidance  Counseling 

31,076 

Stimulation  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between 
the  races  through  usei  of 
black  counselors 

Secondary  Materials 
Center 

67,616 

Enhancement  of  resource 
materials  relating  to  blacks 

Interactions  Program 

6,336 

Basically  a program  in  grades 
1-4  to  increase  awareness  of 
other  races  through  multi- 
ethnic material 

Expansion  of  Art 
Program 

28,977 

Establishment  of  a relaxed 
atmosphere  to  allow  blacks 
and  whites  to  be  comfortable 
together 

Secondary  School 
Extension  Centers 

132,851 

Attempt  to  remedy  problems 
of  drop-outs  by  giving  them 
a chance  to  complete  school 

Inservice  Training 

17,581 

Utilization  of  Glasser  techniques 
to  promote  understanding 

Development  of 
Middle  Schools 

6,892 

Study  of  feasibility  of  creation 
of  the  middle  school  techniques 
in  Greenville  County. 

Human  Relations 

9,065 

Development  of  attitudinal 
change  in  teachers  through 
sensitivity  and  awareness 
training 

Additional  Administrative 
and  Clerical  Personnel 

24,341 

To  ease  the  greater  load 
of  paper  work  and  aid 
human  relations 

Transportation 

Routes 

3,326 

Location  of  all  pupils  and 
planning  for  transportation 

by  bus. 


Total 


1359,998 


Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee 


The  Mayor  of  Greenville  named  a 16  man  bi-racial  committee,  which  was 
adopted  in  total  as  the  ESAP  committee.  The  committee  has  met  only  twice  and 
has  no  power,  except  through  the  Mayor  and/or  Board  of  Education.  Members 
of  the  committee  and  their  affiliations  are  given  in  Table  K-3. 

Table  k-3 

BI-RACIAL  ESAP  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Name 

Affiliation 

Dr.  W.  £.  Gibson,  Chairman 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Douglas  A.  Smith 

Rotary  Club 

Walter  Clark 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Fred  D.  Garrett 

NAACP 

Dr.  James  Gaines 

President  Greenville  Dental  Society 

Rev.  David  Francis 

NAACP 

Horace  Butler 

Housing  Foundation  Committee 

Hah  Zom 

Mayor's  Human  Relations  Committee 

Rev.  N.  J.  Brockman 

Voter  Registration  Project 

Rev.  J.  W.  Henderson 

City  Executive  Committee  of  Democrats 

T.  W.  Mitchell 

Greenville  Urban  League 

Monty  Dupuy 

Greenville  Zoo  Committee 

Wayne  Wuestenberg 

Rotary  Club 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Rubin,  Jr. 

American  Assoc.  University  Women 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson 

. Pres.  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Committee 

Rev.  Cooper  Patrick 

Civitan  Club 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 


Because  of  a generally  tense  climate  in  the  community  and  the  enforced  busing 
and  mixing  of  students  • the  district  sought  to  establish  several  activities  as  focal 
points  for  action  on  the  problems  of  busing  the  students  into  a cohesive  school 
community.  The  activities  on  which  it  concentrated  its  efforts  are  described  below. 

Ombudsmen 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

As  originally  planned,  the  ombudsmen  were  hired  to  improve  communication 
between  the  school  and  community  and  to  further  human  relations  and  understanding 
among  the  students,  faculty,  and  administration.  Hie  staff  included  two  full-time 
ombudsmen;  one  black,  Mr.  Crosby;  one  white,  Mr.  Strange;  and  one  part-time 
ombudsmen,  a white  college  student,  Mr.  Williams. 

This  was  a totally  new  program  that  envisioned  the  ombudsmen  as  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  superintendent.  They  were  to  help  the  principals  without  under- 
mining the  confidence  of  students  in  the  ombudsmen. 

Activitv  Process  and  Outputs 

The  ombudsmen  were  carefully  selected  from  within  the  community.  They  are 
persons  who,  according  to  Superintendent  Hall,  "have  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  concerns  of  the  black  and  white  communities  in  order  tiiat  problems,  questions, 
«iT>d  incidents  relative  to  desegregation  can  be  evaluated  accurately  and  presented 
to  the  School  Superintendent  for  timely  analysis  and  personal  response."  These 
representatives  address  local  grotps  and  organizations  for  the  puipose  of  keeping 
the  public  fully  and  accurately  informed. 

In  times  of  crisis  the  ombudsmen  meet  with  students’  groi5)S  and  with  parents 
of  both  races  to  stop  rumors,  build  trust,  and  bring  the  community  together. 

During  periods  of  relafive  qiiiet  (more  freciuent  and  o£  longer  duration  toward  the 
end  of  the  school  year)  the  Ombudsmen  routinely  move  from  school  to  school  and 
meet  wifii  students,  dealing  with  any  complaints  and  problems  before  they  become 
major  troubles. 

The  full-time  Ombudsmen  were  chosen  more  for  their  ability  to  be  accepted  by 
all  segments  of  the  population  than  for  any  formal  training  or  special  eiqierience. 
Both  are  from  the  Greenville  area,  both  were  football  players  in  school  and 
are  big,  appealing,  (fynamlc  men.  These  were  big  assets  in  establishing  an  initial 
relationship  with  students,  parents,  and  the  community  groigis— a relationship  that 
the  ombudsmen  were  careful  to  expaml  and  strengthen  in  the  ensuing  months.  The 
men  meet  once  a week  with  the  sig)erintendent  to  discuss  problems  and  look  for 
solutions. 
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Early  fears  by  members  of  the  Black  community  that  the  ombutoen  might 
"be  used  to  Inform  the  white  estabUdiment  of  the  activities  of  the  MmIcs  md 
"use  their  special  knowledge  to  enforce  the  white’s  viewpoint’’ were  As 

Dr.  Gibson,  a black  community  leader.sald  "they  are  Invaluable-I  only  wish 

there  could  be  more  next  year.” 
ftiHHttnce  Counseling 

Context  and  Activity  Design, 

One  goal  of  improved  guidance  counseling  was  to  the  num^  ^lack 

counselors-18  of  27  secondary  schools  have  none.  Black  students  needed  w 

one  with  whom  to  identify.  B was  hoped  to  ejgmnd  the  guidance  program  throng 

encouragement  of  seU-referrals  and  improved  relaUonsliIps,thus  lowering  the 
dre^out  rate. 

It  was  felt  that  five  new  counaelors  and  one  para-professlonal 
in  the  program  to  help  in  attendance  problems  and  wtirse 

potential  trouble  spots,  to  conduct  conferences  with  students  and  parents,  and  to 
he^  students  relate  to  teachers. 

Activttv  Process  and  Outputs 

The  required  personnel  were  hired  as  planned.  The  black  gmdance  counselors 
were  placed  in  the  schools  as  a regular  part  of  Hm  counsel^ 
set  artde  as  counselors  dealing  only  with  black  students.  In  ^ ^ 
black  counselors  commented  Uiat  they  deal  wife  a larger  number  of  vdilte  chUdren 
rttan  black  because  there  arc  more  whites  in  the  school. 

As  one  counselor  put  It,  "die  students  of  both  races  hara 
connaelor)  program.  They  view  ue  as  a single  staff,  regardless  of  J’’® 

is  a special  ability  to  reach  some  black  children,  however.  As  ano^r  black  coun- 
ilor^dT-there  la  a special  level  ol  trust  we  can  caU  upcm  ^t  ^^ows  ua  to 
counsel  some  black  students  ffiat  ml^  otherwise  be  unreachable. 

The  >'.<"<""1  budget  requeat  tor  18  black  counselors  was  cut  Ite  currrat  lerel, 
thus  prompting  one  tok  counselor  to  say,  ’’The  budget  waa  not  suiequate  for  aU  18 
schools,  so  13  schooU  did  without  this  service.  Also,  none  of  tte  coimrelors  were 

certified  in  South  Carolina,  nor  were  they  given  In-service  training.  However, 
^*T’“ng  courses  and  are  weU  on  the  vray  to  being  certified.’’  according 
to  the  Assistant  Stqmrintraidenl  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  acfivily  affected  five  schools  with  1,000  minority  and  3,000  non-minorlly 
students. 
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Secondary  Materials  Center 


This  was  designed  to  provide  supplementary  books  to  teachers  and  pupils  to 
enhance  programs  dealing  with  interaction  of  whites  and  blacks. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  program:  To  raise  achievement  test  scores 
in  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  language  arts,  and  special  education; 
to  create  positive  student  attitudes  toward  learning;  to  provide  resources  for 
innovative  teaching  methods;  to  make  materials  easily  accessible;  and  to  Improve 
student  self-concept. 

As  explained  by  a black  teacher,  "in  most  ctirrently  used  textbooks,  there  is 
little  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  blacks  to  our  culture.  Hiis  factor,  along 
with  the  lack  of  experiences  which  provide  success  in  learning,  damage  the 
student's  self-image  and  create  a negative  attitude  toward  school.  With  the  com- 
plete lack  of  materials  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  dependency  upon  a single  text- 
book, and  a minimum  supply  of  media,  the  teacher's  attempt  to  introduce  innovative 
instruction  atprepriate  to  various  levels  of  achievement  has  been  completely  stifled." 

This  activity  stpplies  a wide  variety  of  multi-level,  multi-ethnic  materials 
to  meet  the  needs  in  des^r^ated  schools  \^ch  have  a wide  divergence  in  student 
attitudes,  interest,  abilities,  and  skills. 

^ce  it  was  impossible,  given  the  money  available,  to  place  in  eUch  school 
the  wealth  of  sipplementaiy  materials  needed,  a centralized  depository  was 
established  so  that  teachers  could  choose  materials  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
students.  The  program  served  27  schools,  5,125  minority  students,  and  19,352 
non-minority  students.  Problems,  accorditig  to  the  librarian,  include  unfamiliarity 
with  the  system  and  lost  books. 

Criticism  of  tiie  program  came  from  a prominent  member  of  the  black  com- 
munity, who  said,  "while  the  materials  center  :.s  basically  a good  idea,  I feel  that 
the  human  problems  shoud  be  dealt  with  as  the  top  priority;  in  this  case,  the 
schools  should  have  increased  the  community  program  (ombudsmen)  and  waited  to 
get  the  materials. " 

Interactions  Programs 

Following  the  guidelines  for  integration,  the  interaction  program  (using  ESAP 
funds)  purchased  multi-ethnic  materials  to  expose  children  in  grades  1-4  to  materials 
that  show  each  child's  individual  worth. 

A black  teacher  described  the  materials  as  being  "designed  to  encourage  children 
to  discuss  and  to  see  how  man  in  different  societies  and  varying  ethnic  groiqps  interacts 
with  his  society,  environment,  resources,  and  history.” 
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Thasa  materials  are  used  as  supplementary  to  existing  social  stages  materials 
in  grSTs  l“  11.0  activity  afleots  68  schools  with  4.618  minority  students  and 

15,667  non-minority  students. 

RKtenslon  of  the  Art  Program 
rnntext  and  Activltv  Design 

This  program  was  chosen  so  that  strains  caused  by  Inte^aUon  ^ 

schools  attra^ve  to  the  PUP^ 

provision  of  a medium  f^  ^^rtTp’Z*  payment  of 

^^^e^^Si^"whioh  talented  yoWsters  could  stand  out  even  when  Uiey  were 
academically  underachieving. 

Activity  Process 

Five  speclallsM  are  shared  by  the  14  schools.  They  plan  lessons  ^ seri^ot 
four  me  t^lallst  teaches  lesson  No.  1 In  each  classroom  of  her 
^ir^  thTr^ular  teacher  to  foUow  up  with  the  mxt  three 

sequentially  ^signed  ^ by  the  sp^ciaUsts 

34.63  non-minorl^  students. 

discussed  In  weekly  planning  sessions. 


Outouts 

3ited  as  evidence  of  progress  in  the  program. 


• Much  more  art  Is  being  produced  and  displayed. 

• Art  has  become  a reason  for  being  at  school. 

• Schools  have  augmented  their  art  supplies. 
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• Some  art  projects  have  been  applied 
to  other  subjects. 

• Some  teachers  have  e^erimented  further. 

• Ptq)ils  show  much  enthusiasm  for  the  next  lesson. 

• Piqpils  are  becoming  more  aware  and  observant  of 
art  produced  by  others. 

Secondary  School  Extension  Centers 

Context  and  Activltv  Design 

In  order  to  reduce  the  high  drop-out  rate  and  encourage  those  who  were 
alreatfy  drop-outs  to  return  to  school,  a totally  new  program  was  established  at 
tlirec  school  centers.  The  schools  were  opened  in  the  evenings  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  learning  to  the  drc^outs  and  to  either  bring  them  back  into  the 
r^^ar  school  system  or  allow  them  to  reach  the  high  school  graduate  level  in 
the  evenings. 

Activitv  Process 

Each  center  has  a director,  a social  worker,  four  classroom  teachers,  a 
reading  teacher,  and  a counselor.  Two  centers  have  a black  majority,  one  is 
attended  mainly  by  whites.  The  three  centers  cerate  an  after-school  program 
from  4:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  Students  are  permitted  to  take  tq)  to  four  hours  of 
courses  with  credit  given  if  the  requirements  are  met . Local  media  gave  the 
centers  adequate  publicity  and  interest  was  high  at  the  start.  Attendance  has 
settled  to  a consistent  level  (about  200  enrolles,  approximately  50  percent  black) 
slightly  below  the  anticipated  level  of  300  to  400.  It  is  felt  that  transportation 
assistance  (see  difficulties  discussed  below)  could  be  a definite  help  in  bringing 
students  to  the  center.  The  administration  is  considering  addltonal  locations  to 
ease  the  tran^x>rtation  problems. 

Outputs 

Some  students'  comments  as  follows: 

• really  came  out  with  all  the  best  teachers  from  all  the  schools. " 

• '*We  have  such  a great  teaching  staff.  . . They're  real  patient  and 
helpful  and  I think  I'll  make  my  grades  this  time." 

• "(I  like)  the  freedom  to  express  yourself  in  class  and  the  more 
relaxed  classroom  policy. " 

• "1  like  everything  about  it.  It  just  don't  last  long  enough.  . . with 
the  smaller  classes  you  get  a real  chance  to  learn. " 
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• *'Tlii8  school  is  really  success-oriented  and  permits  a student 
to  have  some  freedom  of  expression. 

• "If  you  came  to  this  school  you  ought  to  care.  1 reseat  those  who 
don't  seem  to  care." 

Both  students  and  school  personnel  feel  that  this  activity  has  a mighty  valuable 
effect.  . 

One  counselor- teacher  in  the  program,  according  to  a newspaper  article,  ^ 
reports  that  the  main  counseling  problems  are  in  the  areas  of  tardiness  and 
regular  attendance  "but  that  is  nearly  ended  now  . . . these  youngsters  have 
missed  so  much  alreacty  that  we  must  see  that  they  are  here.  We  keep  good 
records  on  absences  and  tardiness.  We've  had  oidy  one  serious  diseplinary 
problem  in  six  weeks  and  no  racial  problems  ...  I think  a lot  of  them  realize 
it's  their  last  chance.  If  they  can  make  it  here  they  go  back  to  regular  classes. " 

In-Service  Training  (Glasser  Technlouesl 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

Court-enforced  desegregation  placed  many  black  and  white  children  together  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  felt  by  school  officials  that  both  cultural  differences  and  gaps 
in  academic  achievement  would  lead  to  confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  students 
with  resultant  self-doubt  and  academic  decline.  Techniques  outlined  in  Schools  Without 
Failure,  by  Dr.  William  Glasser,  seemed  to  offer  some  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  so-called  "Glasser  Techniques"  are  teaching  methods  by  which  classes  are 
conducted  without  giving  any  failing  grades . All  students  are  presumed  to  be  enhancing 
their  self-image  by  getting  credit  for  any  progress,  however  small.  It  was  hoped  that 
by  using  Glasser  techniques,  the  threat  of  failure  would  be  reduced,  people  who  five  in 
two  different  cultures  would  interact,  success  would  be  stressed,  "thinking"  taught. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  activity  to  instruct  tiie  teachers  in  how  to  use  the  techniques 
and  how  to  evaluate  the  success  of  their  use.  The  sixth  grade  was  selected  as  the 
best  place  to  introduce  these  techniques  because  the  curriculum  at  this  level  lends  itself 
to  the  non-failure  grading  (e.g. , art,  physical  education,  and  other  non-college 
entrance  credit  courses)  and  the  students  appeared  to  be  most  in  need  of  special  help  ' 
to  build  their  confidence  and  interest. 


1.  Lucille  B.  Green,  "No  Evident  Lack  of  Motlavation  Seen  Through  Secondary 
School  Extension  Students, " The  Greenville  News,  Sunday,  February  28,  1971,  p.  1-D. 


Activity  Process  and  Outputs 


The  original  proposal  was  carried  outiwith  the  exception  that  funds  were  cut  from 
$26,450  to  $17,682.  Over  a period  of  three  months  thirty  meetings  were  held  in- 
cluding twelve  seminars  for  teachers  to  listen  to  Glasser  tapes,  and  to  analyze 
teacher  problems.  Class  meetings  were  of  three  types:  discussion  of  objectives; 
diagnosis  of  problems;  and  problem-solving.  Dr.  Glasser  lectured  teachers  in  the 
use  of  the  procedures  he  developed;  much  consulting  help  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Glasser's  staff.  The  staff  led  meetings  and  one  teacher  per  school  led  seminar 
grotq>s.  The  program  proceeded  on  schedule  as  planned  except  for  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  persons  involved.  Two  hundred-eighty  teachers  and  8,400  children  were 
affected.  Problems  according  to  one  teacher  included  shortage  of  money  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  people  involved,  thereby  causing  fewer  pupils  to  be  reached. 

Respmise  by  the  participants  to  the  program  was  enthusiastic  and  included  such 
comments  as  'It  was  very  worthwhile"  and  "I  hope  it  is  offered  again  next  year- 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  gladly  pay  their  own  tuition. " 

Reaction  from  the  community  indicated  that  it  is  not  widely  known  that  this 
program  is  in  effect,  althou^  general  approval  of  the  process  was  expressed.  A 
typical  comment  was  "this  is  the  type  of  piogram  we  needed— a human  related  one." 

Development  of  Middle  Schools 

Investigation  was  made  of  the  middle  school  program  to  see  if  it  could  be  used 
in  South  Carolina.  The  middle  school  comprises  graded  6,  7,  and  8 as  opposed  to 
junior  high  schools  that  include  the  9th  grade,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a structured 
college  preparatory  activity.  The  purpose  of  establishing  this  kind  of  school  is  to 
individualize  instruction  in  these  grades  and  to  provide  remedial  help. 

The  main  object  of  the  activity  was  to  have  a team  visit,  observe,  and  analyze 
the  middle  schools  in  operation  in  various  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  school  systems. 
This  was  to  lead  to  a plan  for  implementation  in  Greenville. 

The  program  would  affect  four  principals  and  selected  teachers.  Plans  for  the 
middle  school,  however,  may  fail  due  to  skepticism  about  its  value,  according  to  one 
principal  involved. 

Human  Relations  Institute 

Context  and  Activitv  Design 

It  was  felt  that  a change  in  attitudes  toward  one  another  was  needed  on  the  part 
of  both  black  and  white  teachers.  To  that  end  the  Human  Relations  Institute  was 
established.  The  following  objectives  were  developed  by  the  school  system: 
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(1)  To  increase  the  participants  awareness  of  human  relations 
concepts  and  issues,  especially  as  they  relate  to  black/ 
white  relationships. 

(2)  To  increase  the  participants  concern  about  human  relations 
concepts  and  issues,  especiaUy  as  they  relate  to  black/ 
white  relationships. 

(3)  To  increase  the  participants  ability  to  communicate 
within  black/white  relationships.  ~ 

(4)  To  ^nerate  within  the  participants  a commitment  to  become 
catalysts  for  human  relations  improvement  in  their  local 

school,  especially  as  they  relate  to  black/white  relation^ 
ships. 


Acttvitv  Process 

Mr  Clialnnaii,  Human  BelaUons  liwUtute, 

Mr.  John  ^wton  and  Dr.  Howard  lamb.  Associates,  NTl  Institute  of  the  Network  of 

“ assignment  to  conduct  a three  part 
Workshop  for  two  teachers  from  each  secondary  school  (a  Black 
and  white  teacher  team)  in  the  Greenville  County  School  Syste^  The  trainlM 

tom  oft  r™  pajd  ESAP  and  others  who  were  fu^ed 

^ s™«es.  Each  teacher  was  to  go  back  to  his  school  to  help  spread 

if!;”!?  and  to  the  S,12S  minority  and  19,532  wn- 

mlnority  ^dents.  In  aU  three  training  sessions  were  held,  two  in  the  feU  and 

•“  ^ consultant’s  report,  -provide  a supportlvT 
climate  for  le^^  in  a hl^y  emotional  area  and  to  aUay  any  arodeUesparHclnanta 

^^t  tave  about  tte  workshop.  . . - Rmther  exercises  mcfocSTtertoste^^^ 

of  problems  within  the  participants'  own  schools,  reviewing 

principals  and  the  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committ^ 
participation  In  simulated  conflict  exercises  to  develop  insight  in  that  regard  and  ’ 

teS  “ -ong  teems^es™  r 


Outputs 


Some  comments  by  participants  in  the  sessions  are  as  foUows: 

• "I  didn't  realize  how  identical  our  values  are;" 

• "After  a wdiile  I could  predict  what  the  other  person  was  going 
to  say  about  himself,  1 became  to  know  him  so  well;" 

• together  for  several  years,  I reaUy 
didn't  know  my  partner  as  weU  as  I do  now. " 
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Attitude  tests  were  given  the  teachers  and  an  anecdotal  self**  evaluation  was 
written  by  each.  Results  show  large  increases  in  tolerance  and  a general  improve- 
ment in  attitudes.  Consultants  to  the  activity  conclude  the  following: 

’^A  final  Informal  evaluation  section  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
participants  in  the  workshop  had  reccl’.^d  both  a personal  and 
professional  increase  in  their  knowledge  of  human  relations 
training  and  expressed  their  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
trainers  and  to  Miss  Dickson  for  their  efforts  in  the  workshop. 

Additional  Administrative  and  Clerical  Personnel 

There  were  not  enough  personnel  to  handle  the  large  additional  amount  of  program 
planning  and  administration  that  ESAP  created  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  human 
relations  and  understanding  within  the  district  personnel  department.  Four  new 
employees  were  added:  a Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation;  an  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel  (minority  grotq>);  a secretary  for  the  Director’s  office  and  a bookkeeper 
for  accounting,  record  keeping,  and  preparation  of  reports.  (See  budget  data  in 
Table  K-2.) 

Transportation  Routes 

Court  ordered  cross-busing  posed  large  scheduling  and  pupil  transportation 
problems,  which  included  pupil  location  and  scheduling  transportation  where  and 
when  it  was  needed.  Goals  to  be  achieved  included  establishing  bus  locations  by 
trial  and  error  during  the  1970-71  school  year  and  to  computerizing  the  system 
later  in  1971.  Large  wall-size  maps  were  used  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  each 
student.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  students’  home;  these  were  returned  to 
the  schools  with  the  exact  address  of  each  student.  These  were  noted  on  the  maps 
manually.  The  pertinent  information  was  used  to  build  a computerized  data  bank 
for  all  students.  ESAP  funds  were  used  only  to  provide  ADP  consultants  to  automate 
the  scheduling.  Busing  affected  100  schools  with  6,600  minority  and  25,500  non- 
minority students. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Ombudsmen 


This  program  was  a success  and  provided  a positive  contribution  to  a harmonious 
desegregation  process.  S^kesmen  for  both  black  and  white  communities  were  aware 
of  (and  enthusiastically  approved  of)  the  ombudsmen.  Furthermore,  both  races  agreed 
that  ’’there  shoidd  be  several  more  of  them”  so  that  they  could  spend  more  time  in  the 
schools  and  community  when  no  crisis  exists . At  present,  they  are  kept  very  bu^ 
dealing  with  potential  trouble  areas.  Therefore,  it  appears  more  are  needed. 
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Guidance  Counseliny 


The  placement  of  five  black  counselors  and  one  black  para- professional  in  the 
schools  has  had  a number  of  good  results.  Ibere  have  been  fewer  serious  incidents 
at  those  schools  with  black  counselors  than  at  those  without;  there  has  been  a pei^ 
ceived  gain  In  harmony  in  interracial  activities  (as  one  black  counselor  expressed 
it,  "Just  having  a black  figure  to  identify  with  helps  a number  of  the  insecure 
youngsters");  finally  there  has  been  a positive  payoff  in  the  faculties  which  Include 
black  counselors  because  of  the  appreciation  of  the  teachers  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  counselors. 

All  is  not  perfection,  of  course.  There  are  still  problems  such  as  these: 

• Most  black  counselors  are  not  certified.  (Most  are  taking  courses 
to  this  end,  however,  and  should  be  certified  In  the  near  future.) 

• There  are  stfil  13  schools  without  black  professionals 
on  the  counseling  staff. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  black  counselor  program  is  quite  successfiil  in 
accomplishing  the  goals  of  •'bringing  the  black  and  white  student  together"  in  a 
setting  amenable  to  quality  education. 

Secondary  Materials  Center 


The  concept  of  a centrally  located,  easily  accessible  source  of  multi-ethnic  books 
Md  teaching  aides  has  definite  promise  in  providing  quality  individualized  instruction. 
However,  in  practive  in  GreenviHe  County,  certain  obstacles  remain  to  overcome: 

• Tbe  avPilabiUty  of  materials  is  not  known  by  some  teachers. 

Tbey  do  not  plan  for  the  use  of  the  materials  because  they 
are  not  aware  of  uhat  will  be  available  or  vdien. 

• Some  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  materials. 

• The  Secondary  Materials  Center  Is  rather  difficult  to  locate. 

This  makes  going  there  and  "browsing"  hard  for  tiie  teacher  to  do. 

Interaction  Progjram 

This  program  was  quite  similar  to  the  Secondary  Materials  Center,  except  that 
in  ^s  case  the  materials  were  intended  for  use  by  grades  one  throu^  four  for 
students  with  varied  reading  backgrounds  and  abilities  and  no  central  repository 

established.  Instead,  the  books  and  materials  were  distributed  to  various 
elementary  teaching  areas. 
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A critique  of  this  program  must  certainly  state  one  of  the  same  problems 
was  present  in  the  Materials  Center:  the  teachers  were  not  given  full  training  in  how 
to  use  the  materials  most  effectively.  Reaction  from  the  black  community  was  the 
same  as  the  reaction  to  the  Materials  Center — '^the  money  wasn't  badly  spent  but 
could  have  been  better  used  in  an  expanded  community  program. " 

Expanded  Art  Program 

This  program  was  designed  to  form  an  arena  where  all  students  could  perform 
without  failure  (see  also  Section  on  Olasser  Techniques)  and  both  races  could  interact 
freely  and  learn  more  about  each  other.  This  contact  it  was  felt  could  raise  the 
levels  of  mutual  reiq>ect.  It  is  difficult  to  place  a value  on  the  educational  contribution 
of  this  program,  other  than  to  say  it  certainly  promoted  harmony  and  thus  indirectly 
helped  other  classroom  situations  become  more  relaxed  and  normal.  This  activity 
achieved  its  stated  goals  and  objectives  successfully. 

Secondary  School  Extensions  Centers 

There  was  felt  that  there  was  a definite  need  for  a formal  educational  program 
vdiich  is  apart  from  the  normal  day  school  program  for  tiie  potential  drop-out  and 
the  drop-out.  Ihis  acti''.-y  was  offered  in  the  late  affemoon  and  evenings  because 
many  of  the  drop-outs  were  working  at  a part-time  or  full-time  job. 

Currently  tills  program  is  barely  meeting  the  Tnininumi  needs  of  the  community. 
Complaints  from  low-income  families  center  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  and  from 
the  Centers.  There  is  little  mass  transportation  available  and  that  \diich  does  exist 
is  too  expensive  for  the  poor.  In  addition,  the  black  community  is  suspicious  that 
wdiite  school  officials  will  use  the  centers  to  get  rid  of  "problem"  children.  To 
quote  a black  member  of  the  Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee,  "I  haven't  seen  any 
evidence  of  it  yet,  but  I am  sure  the  possibility  exists." 

Observation  shows  that  student  enrollment  and  attendance  is  nearly  50-50 
(approximately  the  same  number  from  each  race),  which  corresponds  closely  to 
the  drop-out  rate  over  the  last  three  years.  However,  the  school  district  still 
must  overcome  two  obvious  problems: 

• Provide  free  transportation  for  all  students. 

• Itoep  the  community  aware  of  progress  sc  that  rumors  are 
stopped  before  they  become  detrimental  to  the  program. 

When  these  pioiilems  are  solved,  this  program  can  become  one  of  the  keys  to 
lowering  the  drcp-out  rate  and  help  provide  a quality  education  to  all  students. 
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In-Service  Training  (Glasser  Techniques) 


Dr.  Glasser’s  concept  of  helping  students  to  perform  more  competently  in 
school  by  enhancing  their  self-esteem  through  failure-free  course  structures 
is  well  known  in  educational  circles.  It  is  not  accepted  wthout  reservation  as  a 
solution  to  individual  educational  needs.  However,  given  the  tension  and  uncer- 
tainty among  students  of  this  district,  the  school  administration  felt  that  the 
approach  was  vital  to  the  development  of  an  effective  unitary  school  system. 

Although  the  quantitative  contribution  of  this  activity  is  not  readily  evident  yet, 
it  appears  to  be  making  a positive  contribution  to  desegregation  progress  in 
Greenville  County. 

Development  of  Middle  Schools 

Of  all  the  ESAP  activities  in  Greenville,  the  establishing  of  a middle  school  if 
probably  the  most  controversial.  There  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  activity 
will  be  as  valuable  as  claimed,  and  general  lack  of  support  has  reduced  the  number 
of  schools  willing  to  try  this  innovation  next  year  from  three  to  one.  At  this  point 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  this  activity  has  been  successful. 

Human  Relations  Institute 

This  institute  effort  was  essentially  a series  of  sensitivity  trmning  sessions 
(although  great  care  was  taken  not  to  label  it  that  way).  The  participants,  one  black 
and  one  white  representative  from  each  of  the  27  participating  schools,  were  expected 
to  carry  their  kriowledge  back  to  their  schools. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  should  center  on  these  observations: 

• It  is  unlikely  that  people,  however  changed  or  improved 
their  attitudes,  will  be  able  to  effectively  pass  on  this 
t5^e  of  training  and  information  to  others. 

• Only  27  of  the  100  schools  were  involved. 

• A pre-  and  post-program  attitudinal  study  indicated 
positive  changes  in  attitudes  were  being  accomplished. 

• Judging  from  the  response  to  the  program,  an  expanded 
institute  can  be  readily  developed  in  the  future. 

Again  most  of  the  community  was  unaware  of  this  program,  but  as  with  the 
Glasser  techniques  generally  approved  of  the  goals  and  objectives.  Th\^,  this 
activity  is  deemed  to  have  been  very  successful  in  view  of  dollar  constraints. 
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Redevelopment  of  Transportation  Routes 


The  efforts  this  school  year  to  locate  the  hemes  of  bus-riding  children  and  to 
prepare  for  computerized  scheduling  of  buses  has  been  almost  completed  successfully 
with  very  little  ESAP  money.  Next  year  the  county  school  district  plans  to  complete 
the  job  with  its  own  funds. 

Administration  and  Clerical  Personnel 


The  addition  of  needed  clerical  and  administrative  personnel  was  routine  with 
the  exception  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel.  Mr.  Tom  Kem  was  selected 
because  he  is  an  extremely  qualified  black  administrator  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  school  district  has  the  capability  of  hiring  qualified  minority  personnel.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Kern’s  dealings  with  whites  has  helped  bring  the  school  administration 
closer  together. 

General 


Inasmuch  as  preparation  was  necessarily  hurried,  the  programs  were  implemented 
quite  well,  done,  and  presented  honestly.  Several  were  decidedly  innovative:  the 
ombudsmen,  the  Human  Relations  Institute,  the  School  Extensions  Centers,  and  use 
of  the  Glasser  techniques. 

It  was  felt  by  most  that  a forthright  effort  was  being  made  in  Greenville 
County  toward  an  honest  solution  to  the  problems.  Teachers  are  making  an  effort 
to  imderstand  and  help  the  black  students  and  through  this  effort  are  helping  white 
students  as  well  as  themselves.  Teachers  are  using  circular  rather  than  linear 
discussion  groups.  Students  are  loosening  up,  using  the  library  more  and  are 
generally  enjoying  learning.  The  ESAP  program  has  generated  a great  deal  of 
cooperation  between  whites  and  blacks  in  an  attempt  to  solve  problems  and  address 
grievances.  Desegregation  is  being  served  because  individual  work  is  being 
stressed  and  achievement  is  on  a personal  level  in  the  ESAP  program. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  evidence  that  positive  attitudinal  changes  are  being 
produced  in  those  persons  directly  affected  by  the  ESAP  programs.  Blacks  and 
whites  are  indeed  beginning  to  "get  together"  in  the  public  school,  and  the  schools 
are  improving  as  a result.  There  remains  some  skepticism  in  the  black  com- 
munity toward  the  actions  of  the  predominantly  white  school  administration  and 
School  Board;  there  is  also  a "wait  and  see"  attitude  among  some  whites.  However, 
the  change  during  this  school  year  from  an  atmosphere  of  tension  to  one  of 
cautious  optimism  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imitary  system  can  work  in 
Greenville  County  and,  given  a total  commitment  of  time,  money,and  talent  by  all 
concerned  next  year,  it  will  be  successful. 


recommendations 


The  district  should  give  serious  consideration  to  expanding  the 
ombudsmen  program  if  resources  permit.  The 
acceptance  of  the  ombudsmen  by  both  black  and  white  comm 
indicates  that  this  can  be  a key  to  making  the  unitary  system  work. 


In  view  of  the  success  of  the  ombudsmen  in  Greenville,  o*er  LEA'S 
should  review  their  situation  to  determine  if  this  approach  can 
contribute  to  their  programs. 


The  district  should  allow  the  adult  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 
greater  latitude,  More  frequent  meetings  on  ESAP  progress,  an 
briefings  by  school  officials  are  two  possible  approaches. 


The  School  Board  should  continue  to  undertake  activities  that 
will  alleviate  the  feelings  of  "exclusion  from  the  power  structure" 
which  still  exists  in  some  portions  of  the  black  community.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  real  concern  of  School  Board  members  for  all 
children  in  this  district  would  be  seen  and  recognized  might 
materially  aid  racial  harmony. 


The  number  of  black  counselors  should  be  increased  to  18  if 
resources  permit  so  that  all  target  schools  would  have  one. 
This  was  the  original  number  requested  which  was  reduced  to 
5 when  the  initial  ESAP  application  was  rejected. 


Teachers  should  be  carefully  trained  in  the  selection  and  use 
of  the  new  multi-ethnic  materials. 

The  Glasser  techniques  program  should  be  considered  by  other 
LEAS  as  a tool  for  improving  education  while  enhancing  the 
child’s  self-image. 

The  Human  Relations  Institute  work  should  be  continued;  it  would 
be  improved  materially  if  morq  funds  were  available  so  that  many 
more  teachers  could  be  involved. 

The  district  should  consider  a kindergarten  program  involving  the 
very  poor,  culturally  deprived  children  (black  and  white)  to  help 
them  begin  school  better  prepared  to  keep  up  with  other  students. 
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HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Harrisburg,  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania  and  seat  of  Dauphin  County,  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  101  miles  west  north  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  population  was  65,  828  in  1970;  79, 697  in  1960;  89, 544  in  1950;  and 
83,  893  in  1940.  Ringed  by  independent  boroughs  and  townships,  Harrisburg 
was  unable  to  expand  its  boundaries,  and  the  central  city  lost  population.  The 
trend  toward  suburban  living  was  a^ravated  in  Harrisburg  by  slum  clearance 
and  public  works  projects  that  reduced  housing  in  once  thickly  settled  downtown 
sections.  A truer  picture  of  the  community’s  growth  is  reflected  in  the  figures 
for  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (Dauphin  and  Cumberland  counties) 
which  had  a population  of  345,071  in  1960;  292, 241  in  1950;  and  252, 219  in  1940. 
Harrisburg  is  a melting  pot  for  a variety  of  ethnic  groups.  The  white  population 
consists  of  people  of  German,  English,  Jewish,  Italian  and  Slavic  extraction  and 
embraces  approximately  66  percent  of  the  total  population  with  the  remaining  34 
percent  of  the  population  being  black. 

Located  at  the  head  of  the  Cumberland  and  Lebanon  valleys  and  the  site  of 
one  of  the  best  fords  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  Harrisburg  area  has  been  a 
communications  crossroads  since  Indian  times. 

With  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  to  Harrisburg  in  1812,  it  became  a 
political  and  governmental  center  as  well  as  the  hub  for  interior  transportation. 
Harrisburg's  role  as  a governmental  and  communications  center  made  it  the  first 
major  objective  of  the  Confederate  army  when  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania  in  1863. 

In  the  period  after  the  Civil  War,  Harrisburg  continued  to  be  an  important 
transportation  center  and  also  enjoyed  growing  industrial  development.  Civic 
planning  and  improvement  kept  pace  with  20th  century  progress;  and  by  mid-20th 
century  the  city  had  become  the  metropolis  for  an  expanding  group  of  industrial 
and  residential  suburbs. 

Harrisburg  has  a diversified  economy  based  on  manufacturing,  transportation, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  government  activities.  The  leading  types  of  manu- 
facture are  steel  and  steel  products,  food  products,  airplane  parts,  clothing  and 
shoes.  Both  the  Reading  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  maintain  large  freight 
classification  yards  in  Harrisburg. 
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Cultural  facilities  In  the  Harrisburg  area  are  excellent  and  Include  a symphony 
orchestra,  a community  theater,  an  art  association,  a historical  society,  and  the 
state  library.  Parks,  golf  courses  and  other  recreational  facilities  are  numerous 
in  Harrisburg  and  vicinity.  An  outstanding  scenic  attraction  Is  the  five- mile  long 
parkway  along  the  Susquehanna. 

There  are  17  schools  in  the  Harrisburg  school  district  with  a total  of  601 
teachers.  There  are  469  white  teachers,  131  black  and  1 oriental  teacher.  Of  53 
administrators  in  the  district,  36  are  white  and  17  are  black.  The  Harrisburg 
school  district  consists  of  58  percent  black  and  42  percent  white  students  with  a 
total  school  population  of  12,484. 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  75  students  dropped  out  of  school  because 
of  age,  53  dropped  out  because  they  were  issued  general  labor  certificates,  10 
were  issued  domestic  permits  and  4 were  committed  to  correctional  institutions. 

As  of  April  8,  1971,  73  students  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  age,  33  dropped 
out  because  they  were  issued  general  labor  certificates,  1 was  issued  a domestic 
permit  and  5 were  committed  to  correctional  institutions. 

The  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  Harrisburg  City  School  District  is 
slightly  over  $1,000  per  year.  The  total  budget  for  the  1969-70  school  year  was 
$12,949,  208  while  the  budget  for  1970-71  was  estimated  at  $14,482, 127.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  1.5  million  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  schools  will  be  running  at  a deficit  of  about  2.  6 million  dollars  for  the 
next  school  year.  The  problem  is  serious  and  to  cope  with  the  situation,  ’’closed 
door”  discussions  have  been  taking  place.  A bond  issue  has  been  proposed;  however, 
this  is  a very  touchy  situation  that  must  be  delicately  handled  and  presented  to  the 
populace  at  the  proper  time.  At  this  time,  it  seems  that  this  would  be  the  only  way 
out. 

Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

Last  spring,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  made  news  when  Senator  John  Stennis 
of  Mississippi  named  it  an  example  of  school  segregation.  Northern  style.  True, 
for  years  the  only  thing  Harrisburg  school  officials  could  stir  up  was  an  angry 
citizenry;  every  integration  plan  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
rejected.  Yet,  since  last  fall,  Harrisburg  schools  have  been  operating  under  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  radical  integration  plans — programmed  by  computer. 
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The  plan,  developed  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  a non-profit  education 
laboratory,  first  restructured  the  school  system.  Now  children  begin  school  at  a 
pre-kindergarten  age  and  attend  one  of  two  Early  Childhood  Centers  until  the 
second  grade.  Students  in  grades  three  through  six  travel  to  eight  grammar  schools 
all  located  near  one  another.  Another  school  serves  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  the  two  high  schools  now  offer  specialized  programs;  one  is  science-oriented, 
the  other  stresses  liberal  arts.  The  computer  digested  the  new  structure  and  then 
assigned  students  to  ensure  a mix  in  race,  sex,  intellectual  achievement,  and 
financial  background  in  each  school.  With  this  computer  schedule,  only  30  percent 
of  all  students  are  bussed—about  the  same  number  as  before. 

How  well  does  the  plan  work?  After  ten  months  most  people  in  Harrisburg 
seemed  pleased.  One  local  newspaper  headlined,  "Sharp  Drop  in  ’Trouble’  at 
City  Schools  Noted"— which  in  formerly  troubled  Harrisburg  is  considered  a 

good  start. 

Harrisburg  has  a history  that  is  strongly  controlled  by  a deep  seated  concept 
of  turf.  Though  there  are  many  communities  in  reality,  the  city  divides  itself 
into  an  "Uptown"  section  and  a "Hill"  section.  "Uptovra"  has  the  stigma  of  poverty, 
crime,  violence  and  heavy  percentage  of  blacks.  "Hill"  is  thought  to  be  peaceful, 
affluent  and  has  been  predominantly  white. 

Oddly  enough,  the  boundaries  used  by  the  School  District  as  it  separated  the 
students  for  William  Penn  High  School  and  Camp  Curtin  Junior  High  "Uptown"  from 
John  Harris  High  and  Edison  High  "Hill"  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  that 
divide  the  two  turfs.  This  served  to  further  reinforce  the  sectionalism. 

Further,  there  were  annual  football  games  (The  Turkey  Day  Classic)  played 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  game  always  Involved  the  two  high  schools  and 

the  rivalry  was  always  at  a high  pitch. 

With  the  school  reorganization  plan  the  Middle  School  was  to  house  all  seventh 
(7th)  and  eighth  (8th)  graders  of  the  city.  This  meant  bringing  "Uptown"  and  "Hill" 
younsters  together  in  one  building.  The  old  Edison  building  was  used  because  of 
its  size,  thus  causing  the  location  to  be  something  less  than  neutral.  "Uptown" 
students  had  to  meet  "Hill"  students  on  the  "Hill"  student’s  turf. 

Early  in  the  school  year  it  could  be  observed  that  there  was  tension  between 
the  two  groups  since  many  "Uptown”  students  felt  that  they  had  to  carve  a place  for 
themselves  in  their  new  school  environment  which  is  on  enemy  turf.  Let  it  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  emotionalism  of  the  "Black  Awareness  Movement"  allowed 
for  an  atmosphere  where  black  younsters  felt  the  "need"  to  be  pushy  with  their 
fellow  white  students.  Thus,  much  punching,  pushing  and  name  calling  could  be 
observed.  Much  of  this  was  "Uptown"  aggression  directed  toward  "Hill"  students 
and  more  specifically  black  toward  white. 


School  Desegregation 


relations  activities  of  aU  civic,  educational,  economic,  political,  etc. . groups 
within  the  state. 

The  Harrisburg  City  School  District  has  adopted  a two^ 
plan.  The  first  part  was  put  into  effect  of  ^ptember  mo. 

fs^rfi^rce  rrot— “ ver.  progran: 

of  studLs  being  reassigned  under  the  desegregation  plan  is  6. 000.  Part  one 
the  plan  is  as  follows: 

. TWO  Early  Childhood  Centers,  to  include  four  grs^eS"P^''®-““^arten 
tough  sLond  grade.  One  Center  will  use  Riverside,  Camp  Curtin 
Md  C^eron;  the  other  will  use  Eoose,  Shimmell  and  Lincoln. 

. Eight  elementary  schools,  generally  clustered  together,  1°  Include 
oMldren  in  graSs  three  through  six.  These  schools  are  Marshall, 

Steele.  Hamilton.  Melrose.  Boas.  Woodward,  and  Benjamin 

Franklin. 

. one  intermediate  school  for  grades  seven  and  eight  at  Webster 
and  Edison. 

. TWO  comprehensive  four-year  high  schools  are  WilUam  Penn 
and  John  Harris. 

. Provision  for  special  education  at  Hamilton,  Cameron,  Bf  jamin 

Boas.  Downey,  and  Melrose,  and  lor  emotionally  distuibed 

and  brain  damaged  children  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  WiUlam  Penn  and 

John  Harris  for  secondary  students. 

The  objectives  for  Part  Two  of  the  desegregation  plan  are: 

• Construction  of  a unified  Education  Plaza  for  grades  six  through 
eight  by  1974. 

• Utilization  of  the  Edison  plant  as  an  elementary  school  by  1974.  and 

the  elimination  of  Webster  and  Hamilton  plants. 

. Creation  of  a science  focus  In  the  William  Penn  High  S^ool  program  and 
a liberal  arts  and  humanities  focus  in  John  Hams,  both  by  . . 


• Development  of  a further  educational  sequence  between  William  Penn 
High  School  and  the  Harrisburg  Community  College  by  1974,  Twelfth 
graders  at  William  Penn  could  take  some  courses  at  the  College,  perhaps 
for  advanced  placement  credit. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  achieve  a number  of  important  goals:  educational 
excellence,  racial  balance,  equity,  stability,  and  economy. 

By  bringing  together  children  from  pre-kindergarten  through  second  grade 
in  special  centers,  the  Harrisburg  school  system  will  develop  a program  of  enriched 
early  childhood  education  for  all  children.  The  Centers  will  incorporate  Headstart 
gains  into  a continuing  program,  and  all  children  will  be  able  to  reach  the  schools 
accommodating  grades  three  through  six  at  about  the  same  academic  and  developmental 
level.  There  will  thus  be  less  need  for  later  compensatory  programs.  Because 
they  each  have  a large  number  of  children,  the  Centers  can  economically  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  special  programs  and  special  teachers  to  teach  them.  Children 
will  also  share  facilities  that  individual  neighborhood  schools  could  not  afford. 

Not  only  gyms  and  playgrounds,  but  also  psychological  services,  science  equip- 
ment, programmed  reading  materials,  and  diagnostic  resources  will  be  equally 
available  to  all  children  and  will  provide  more  opportunities  for  individual  instruction 
and  program  than  individual  schools  could  manage. 

The  elementary  schools  (grades  three  through  six)  will  also  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a special  age  group.  The  Downey  School  will  retain  IPI,  and 
all  schools  will  be  able  to  implement  more  effective  and  more  imaginative  programs, 
such  as  IPI  (Individually  Prescribed  Instruction). 

The  intermediate  school  for  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  later  the  Educational 
Plaza  for  grades  six  through  eight,  which  is  planned  for  1974,  will  make  possible 
an  intermediate  school  geared  to  the  special  psychological  and  educational  needs  of 
11  to  14-year  olds.  No  longer  a "junior"  high  school,  the  intermediate  school  will 
give  more  individual  attention  to  each  child  and  recruit  more  specially  trained 
teachers,  not  secondary  school  teachers  waiting  for  "promotions"  to  the  senior 
high.  Educational  innovations  such  as  team  teaching  and  flexible  scheduling  v/ill 
help  provide  a program  specially  designed  for  children  of  this  age.  The  Educational 
Plaza  for  all  intermediate  school  children,  planned  for  1974,  will  include  arrange- 
ments for  better  coordination  of  curriculum  and  continuity  of  program  by  offering 
facilities,  equipment,  and  services  to  be  shared.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
children,  more  special  programs  and  special  teachers  will  be  possible. 

To  ensure  equal  access  to  excellence  for  all,  eve.y  public  school  in  Harrisburg 
will  reflect  in  its  student  population  and  teaching  staff  the  racial  and  socio-economic 
composition  characteristic  of  the  public  school  system  as  a whole.  Children  will 
be  assigned  to  schools  through  a computer  program.  Racial  balance,  however. 


is  not  only  a matter  of  equal  access  to  good  education;  it  is  also  better  teaching, 
a prime  component  of  good  education.  Schools  and  classrooms  will  be  inade  up 
of  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  quick  students  and  slow  ones.  E^cators 
beUeve  that  learning  depends  not  only  on  Ubraries  and  laboratories  but  also  on 
getting  to  know  students  of  different  races,  cultural  groups,  econo^c  backgrounds, 
and  levels  of  achievement.  The  number  and  variety  of  teacher  and  chil^en  in 
the  Early  Childhood  Education  Centers  and  in  the  Educational  Plaza  will 
it  possible  to  group  children  heterogeneously,  on  the  basis  of  social  and  emotional 
interactions  as  weU  as  on  the  more  arbitrary  basis  of  age. 

The  plan  is  specifically  formulated  so  that  no  racial  group  will  have  to 
transport  more  children  than  any  other  group.  Each  group  will  be  subject  to 
transportation  equally  since  the  computer  program  will  assign  each  child  at 
random  on  the  basis  of  race,  socio-economic  status,  and  academic  achievement 
in  order  to  achieve  completely  mixed  schools  and  classrooms.  The  same  instruc- 
tional programs  wiU  be  available  to  everyone.  (The  only  exception  is  the  IPI 
program  to  be  retained  in  Downey.) 

Each  Early  Childhood  Center  will  make  its  facilities  available  to  every  child 
in  the  Center.  Services  will  be  better  distributed  since  specialists  need  not  move 
from  school  to  school  among  different  neighborhoods  but  can  give  each  cluld  the 
same  time  and  expertise.  Seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  botn  Edison  and  Webster 
will  use  the  good  fecilities  at  Edison.  As  new  construction  is  completed,  sixth 
graders  will  join  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  an  Educational  Plaza  where  common 
facilities  and  services  are  available  to  all. 


The  method  of  assigning  students  to  each  school  will  aUow  for  adjustment 
of  ratios  each  year  to  coincide  with  total  population  ratios.  Since  students  are 
not  assigned  by  District,  housing  patterns  or  population  movements  will  not 
affect  the  distribution  of  school  children.  As  population  changes  over  the  years, 
the  board  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  student  ratios  without  changing  the  basic 
school  plan.  By  1974,  the  construction  of  a unified  Educational  Plaza  for  grades 
six  through  eight  will  bring  together  all  children  of  these  age  groups  in  one  P 
encouraging  better  coordination  of  program  and  maintaining  a relatively  stable 

student  group. 

An  article  wUch  appeared  in  the  Harrisburg  EventnK  News  on  May  10  and  11 
describes  well  the  reactions  of  the  school  and  community  to  this  major  re-orgamzation 
and  is  quoted  extaisively  below. 

Eight  months  ago,  Harrisburg  schools  were  desegregated. 

The  neighborhood  school  concept  was  abolished.  Harshest 
critics  of  the  reorganization-- the  Concerned  Citizens  of  Harris- 
burg-predicted disaster.  They  put  up  a legal  fight  to  block  the 
school  board  from  going  ahead  with  its  plans,  but  were  defeated 
in  Dauphin  County  Court.  A decision  on  their  appeal  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court  is  sUll  pending# 


Concerned  Citizens  membership  has  dwindled  during  the 
year.  At  its  pealc,  the  organization  had  about  200  members. 

There  have  been  problems  during  the  year,  but  many 
principals — having  anticipated  the  worst — now  say  things  have 
gone  better  than  they  expected.  The  big  job  that  lies  ahead, 
they  say,  is  to  strengthen  the  school  district’s  curriculums. 

There  is  a wide  range  of  opinion  among  teachers  and 
principals  on  the  merits  of  the  desegregation  program,  but 
few  call  it  a total  failure. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  factor  working  against  the  school 
system  is  the  continuing  withdrawal  of  white  children  from 
the  schools. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  racial  friction  is  reportedly 
less  than  two  or  three  years  ago. 

A major  element  of  the  desegregation  program  is  what 
educators  call  "heterogeneous  grouping"-- mixing  children  of 
different  races,  backgrounds  and  abilities  in  the  same  class. 

Mrs.  Laura  Campbell,  a kindergarten  teacher  at  Lincoln 
Early  Childhood  Center,  sums  up  heterogeneous  grouping  this 
way: 

"It’s  bad.  It  really  is.  You  can  only  aim  for  the 

middle.  The  top  kids  get  bored  and  the  bottom 

kids  get  frustrated. " 

Some  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  like  having  a mixture 
of  pupils  in  their  classroom. 

t 

Francis  J.  Korkuch  took  over  as  acting  principal  in  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year,  replacing  William  H.  Reindel, 
who  was  assigned  to  work  on  plans  for  a new  middle  school. 

f 

Korkuch  takes  a hard  line  on  discipline.  There  was  a 
wave  of  suspensions  after  he  became  acting  principal  and 
teachers  say  disciplinary  problems  dropped  sharply  as  a 
result. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  school  atmosphere,  Korkuch 
has  started  a ’’pride  in  the  middle  school"  campaign.  Also 
an  ’’adjustment  center"  has  been  set  up  within  the  school  to 
encourage  pupils  to  take  advantage  of  school  opportunities. 

The  idea  of  having  a single  secondary  school  for  ninth 
and  tenth  graders  and  another  for  11th  and  12th  graders  now 
is  being  considered  by  the  school  district  administration. 
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principals  at  William  Penn  and  John  Harris  high  schools 
say  the  wide  age  span  between  ninth  graders  and  seniors  has 
created  stresses  that  did  not  exist  in  previous  years. 

John  Harris  has  been  cramped  this  year  with  a^ut  1, 800 
pupils.  Meehan  supports  the  idea  of  a single  school  for  11th 
Ld  12th  graders.  The  younger  pupils  have 
in  the  high  school  this  year,  but,  Meehan  adds,  thing 
as  bad  as  our  worst  critics  say  they  are. " 

There  are  few  disciplinary  problems  in  early  childhood 
centers,  administrators  say,  largely  because  cMldren  in 
kindergarten  and  first  and  second  grades  are  not  inclined  to 
be  defiant.  Facial  problems  reportedly  are  almost  non- 
existent because  young  children  do  not  usually  have  strong 

feelings  of  prejudice. 

One  flaw  with  the  early  childhood  centers  is  the  admini- 
strative  structure,  a first  grade  teacher  said.  There  are 
only  two  principals  for  six  buildings.  Miss  Parks  is  principal 
for  the  three  Uptown  centers  and  Miss  Helen  !•  *® 

principal  of  Lincoln,  Shltnmell  and  Foose,  in  the  AUlscn  Hill 

aector. 

Another  gripe  among  some  teachers  has  been  the  full-day 
kindergarten  session  instituted  for  five-year-olds  this  year. 

One  teacher  complained  that  she  had  trouble  finding 
activities  for  her  children  to  keep  them  busy  all  day. 

However,  another  kindergarten  teacher,  Mrs.  Feolia 
Hooper,  of  Lincoln,  said  the  ’’children  have  taken  to  It 
(the  full-day  session)  beautifully.” 
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ESAP  Project  Summary 


The  Harrisburg  school  district  applied  for  a grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  on  October  22,  1970.  The 
application  for  the  grant  was  made  under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program.  The  original  grant  requested  a total  of  $60, 000.  Modifications  to  the 
original  request  reduced  this  amount  to  a total  of  $50,723.  The  activities  that 
were  approved  under  the  grant  were  the  following: 

• Personal  Community  Activities 

• Non-Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

• Teacher  Training 

• Comprehensive  Planning 

• Materials 

An  addendum  to  the  original  grant  was  made  and  official  approval  received  in 
March  1971  for  an  addition  of  $25,000.  The  activities  that  were  to  be  pursued  under 
this  addition  were: 

• Student-to- Student  Activities 

• Teacher  Training 

This  represented  an  addition  of  $10,000  to  the  Teacher  Training  Activity  and 
opened  the  Student-to-Student  Activity  to  be  budgeted  at  $15,000.  (See  Table  L-1.) 

The  ESAP  activities  were  concentrated  primarily  at  the  newly  established  Middle 
School  and  Included: 

« Parent  and  Community  Participation  In  Planning 

• An  Effective  Education  Development  Center 

• Teacher  Preparation 

• Student  Leadership  Cadre  on  Secondary  School  Problems 
Note;  This  activity  Is  not  Middle  School  Connected. 

• Comprehensive  Planning 

Parent  and  Community  Participation  In  Planning  for  the  new  Middle  School  In- 
volved approximately  60  non-school  related  adults  and  parents  In  visits  to  other 
systems  and  participation  In  the  planning  of  programs  and  building  needs. 

The  Affective  Education  Development  Center  Is  housed  In  the  Middle  School. 

It  Is  the  first  phase  In  an  approach  to  find  better  ways  to  Involve  students  and  staff 
members  In  the  development  of  relevant  teaching- learning  strategies  and  program 
materials.  The  Center  provides  the  opportunity  to  Involve  students  In  the  trylng-out 
of  a variety  of  Individualized  and  specialized  techniques  and  materials.  It  Is  designed 
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RMC  Activity  Category 

Personal  Community 
Activities 

Non-Ethnic  Classes 
and  Materials 

Teacher  Training 


Table  L-1 

ESAP  budget  SUM3VIARY 


Student-to-Student 
Activities 

Comprehensive  Planning 
Materials 


lea  Activity  1 

Budget 

Parents  and  Community  Participation  In  1 

Educational  Planning 1 

$ 3,987 

Affective  Educational  Development  Center  1 

$ 5,688 

Teacher  Preparation 

$26,774 

Student  Leadership  Cadre 

$15,000 

Planning 

$ 2,264 

Instructional  Supplies,  Supporting  Materials 
and  Equipment  and  ESAP  Director  partial 

Salary  

$22,010 

TOTAL 

$75,723 

i 

i 
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to  develop  strategies  and  materials  which  encourage  self-motlvatlon  in  the  attain- 
ment of  learning  objectives.  One  hundred  twenty  students  with  the  most  severe 
attltudlnal  problems  are  Involved  In  the  self-analysis  of  their  own  barriers  to 
learning. 

The  Staff  Development  Workshops  Included  all  teachers  and  department  heads 
of  the  new  Middle  School.  Some  workshops  focused  on  the  development  of  Instruc- 
tional skills  geared  to  help  In  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  individual  learner  problems. 
Teachers  were  given  the  opportunity  to  use  a variety  of  media  and  materials  to  meet 
individual  student  needs.  Several  workshops  concentrated  on  activities  Intended  to 
develop  teacher  competence  In  developing  behavlorally- stated  performance  objectives. 

Because  of  apparent  polarization  of  students'  attitudes  along  racial  lines  at  the 
two  high  schools,  a Leadership  Cadre  on  Secondary  School  Problems  was  established. 
Its  function  Is  to  work  with  school  administrators,  guidance  counselors  and  teachers 
In  dealing  with  ongoing  problems  existing  in  the  two  high  schools.  It  Is  composed  of 
40  black  and  vlilte  students  from  grades,  8,  9,  10  and  11.  They  were  prepared  In  a 
series  of  3 two-day  workshop  retreats  also  attended  by  the  professional  staff  partici- 
pants. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  cut  across  these  four  activities  and  Included  partial 
funding  of  the  salary  of  the  ESAP  director. 

Instructional  supplies,  supporting  materials,  and  equipment  were  purchased  to 
support  the  ESAP  project.  These  Items  were  categorized  under  "Materials. " 

Bl-Raclal  Advisory  Committee 

The  ESAP  Bl-Raclal  Committee  consists  of  ten  members,  of  which  five  are 
black  and  five  are  white.  Four  of  the  members  are  male  and  the  remaining  are 
female.  All  members  are  residents  of  Harrisburg  and  represent  a cross  section 
of  community  groups.  The  following  Is  a list  of  members  and  their  affiliation; 


Mr.  Robert  Harden 
Mrs.  Ferrell  Webster 
Mr.  Raymond  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Stanley  Harod 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Richard  Simons 
Mrs.  William  D.  Pickering 


Mr.  Richard  James 
Mrs.  John  Hable 


Rev.  Glen  Dletrick. 
Mrs.  Loretta  Adley 


Former  local  NAACP  Director 
Black  Women  United 
Parent 

Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Uptown  Recreation  Center 
HlU  Action  Center 
Parent 

Community  Leader 
Parent 
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The  Committee  members  were  chosen  from  a list  of  members  which  make 
up  the  parent  Planning  Council  (approximately  80  members).  Selection  was  on 
a volunteer  basis  for  members  who  met  the  criteria  specified  by  the  Title  45 

Grant. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  January  and  a total  of  four  meetings  have  been 
held  to  date.  The  main  topics  of  the  agenda  that  were  covered  at  the  meetings 
were;  the  Middle  School  Programs  (Affective  Center,  etc.),  curriculum  revi  i 
for  the  Middle  School,  teacher  training  in  view  of  new  techniques  require  in 
desegregated  environment,  community  involvement,  and  student  involvement  in 
the  educational  process  at  the  Harrisburg  School  District. 


ESAP  ACTIVITIES 

Parent  and  Community  Participation  in  Planning 


Context 

The  present  Middle  School  houses  grades  7 and  8.  It  Is  to  be  replaced  by  1974 
with  a middle  sehcol  housing  grades  6,  7 and  8 completely  desegregated  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  community  program  Is  to  get  parents  and  . 

responsible  citizens  actively  Involved  In  the  planning  of  programs  and  bulldtog  needs 
for  the  new  plant,  and,  as  appropriate,  in  planning  and  assisting  with  the  modifications 
of  programs  now  underway  in  the  currently  used  buildmg. 

The  objectives  for  the  participating  parent- citizen  groups  as  stated  by  the 
District  are: 


• Given  an  opportunity  to  confer  and  discuss  ideas  with  school- 
related  persons,  the  participating  parent  willingly  shares 
Information  about  student  interests  and  needs. 

• Given  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  school-related  persons, 
the  parent  can  identify  and  report  pertinent  information  which 
is  relevant  to  school  and  community  problems. 

• Given  a hotr.e  assignment  for  his  child,  the  participating  parent 
will  observe  and  assist  the  child  in  appropriate  ways. 

« Given  the  opportunity  to  have  instructional  materials  for  use 
in  the  home,  the  participating  parent  will  supervise  it's  use 
as  suggested  in  training  workshops. 

• Given  the  opportunity  to  share  in  school  development  planning, 
the  participating  parent  voluntarily  requests  a greater  degree 
of  Involvement. 
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Activity  Design  and  Process 

Approximately  60  non-school  related  adults  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  systems  to  determine  how  other  community  involvement  programs  can  best 
fit  the  "needs"  of  the  Harrisburg  School  System.  It  became  apparent  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Harrisburg  School  District  that  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  and  not  too  much  time  to  get  it  done.  The  districts’  administrators  are 
concerned  first  about  the  development  of  the  students  in  their  pursuit  of  a quality 
education  in  a unitary  system  of  education . The  community  program  is  a vehicle 
by  which  the  administration  solicits  the  ideas  of  parents  and  community  citizenry 
about  educational  areas,  student  development,  educational  development,  student 
behavioral  attitudes,  etc.  The  "now"  hivolvement  v;hich  will  be  a continuing  involve- 
ment (aside  from  the  ideas  presented  by  the  citizenry)  will  foster  a better  under- 
standing of  ’vhat  is  actually  going  on  right  now  in  the  Harrisburg  Schools  educationally, 
socially,  and  racially. 

Outputs 

It  appears  that  good  progress  has  been  made  as  far  as  citizen  participation  is 
concerned.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  school  board  meetings  have 
been  getting  higher  turnouts  and  tbe  issues  and  questions  that  have  been  raised  are 
that  of  a responsible  and  Involved  citizenry  who  are  concerned  with  the  Harrisburg 
School  System.  The  transitional  state  that  the  Harrisburg  School  System  finds  itself 
in  at  the  present  time  dictates  community  participation  in  shaping  the  direction  of 
the  schools  in  the  decades  ahead.  There  seems  to  be  "less  dissatisfaction"  on  the 
part  of  the  citizenry  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
community  participation  and  an  awareness  of  the  activities  of  the  school  district 
have  a contributing  effect  in  the  attainment  of  the  goals  that  Harrisburg  has  set  for 
the  development  and  realization  of  a unitary  educational  system. 

Affective  Educational  Development  Center 

Context 


A significant  problem  facing  the  School  District  is  the  number  of  students  of 
the  age  group  to  be  served  by  the  new  Middle  School  who  demonstrate  a negative 
attitude  toward  school  and  school  work  and  who  foster  a general  attitude  for  being 
disruptive.  The  need  for  a special  curriculum  outside  the  scope  of  the  "mainstream" 
was  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students.  The  children  who  were  identified 
in  this  group  were  mostly  uptown  children  who  have  been  culturally  and  emotionally 
deprived.  The  three  ESAP  aides  were  all  in  agreement  that  these  children  are 
basically  misunderstood  with  their  main  problems  stemming  from  their  home  life 
and  environment. 
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The  objectives  of  the  affeetlve  center  as  identified  by  the  District  are: 


Given  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  an  adult,  the  participating 
student  wlU  admit  his  difficulties  and  barriers  to  leaiaing  as 

he  understands  It. 


Given  tne  opportunity  to  pursue  a f ®‘"f„^";hen- 

par  tlolpatlng  student  will  attempt  to  on  his  own,  when 

ever  possible. 


riven  the  oDDortunlty  to  work  at  his  own  pace,  the  participating 
« wlJusk  for  Le  ^ he  n^  It,  in  an  acceptable  way. 


Given  written  directions  to  guide  his  learning  activity,  the 
partloi^taFstadent  will  attempt  to  follow  them. 

Given  verbal  directions  to  guide  his  learning  activity  the  par- 
ticipating student  will  attempt  to  follow  them. 


Given  an  opportunity  to  share  In  his  own  barrier  analys  , 
participating  student  will  use  the  Information  concerning  >*1®  ™ 
LcentCocesses  and  fallures-related  to  the  knowledge  or  skll 

to  be  attained. 


Given  the  possibility  of  independent  study  and 
formation  on  past  efforts,  the  participating  student  will  try 

to  succeed — and  keep  on  trying. 


Given  a flexible  organization  for  problem  solving  wlth  ^rents, 
fiehers  a“d  other  adults,  the  participating  student  will  express 
himself  fluently  In  an  appropriate  manner. 


Given  an  ooportunlty  to  gather  data  through  visits  to  relevant 
sites  In  other  communities,  the  participating  student  will  recor 
and  report  his  data  In  an  appropriate  manner. 


The  Affective  Educational  XScClnE^fb!" 
Image  enhancement. 


Activity  Design  and  Process 


initially  the  Center  ^ f"-ut  — t’ed  of  k / 

U by  th;  teachers  and  administrators  that/ 
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this  "hard"  program  was  successful  because  it  kept  the  students  in  school  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  dismissed  from  school  on  a t3rpe  II  suspension  (any 
period  of  time  up  to  indefinite). 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  curriculum  for  the  Affective  Center  was  repro- 
grammed. The  administration  felt  that  their  objectives  could  be  more  quickly 
realized  if  a change  was  made  by  installing  a "soft"  program.  Texts  are  used 
to  pose  situations  that  stimulate  the  recognition  and  discussion  of  childrens' 
problems.  The  texts  are  accompanied  by  workbooks  and  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  use  the  workbooks  during  the  class  sessions.  The  titles  of  the  texts 
developed  by  the  District  are: 

• Maturity 

• Loyalties 

• Law  (You,  the  Police  and  Justice) 

Under  the  new  concept,  the  center  works  on  behaviorial  problems  and  uses 
a rewards  concept  in  its  curriculum  called  "token  economy, " Classes  meet  four 
periods  a week  for  three  weeks.  During  this  time  the  child's  behavior  is  closely 
watched  by  the  teachers  in  the  center  and  also  by  teachers  in  the  mainstream.  If 
after  three  weeks  the  student  shows  improvement,  he  may  return  to  the  mainstream. 

Approximately  120  students  demonstrating  a lack  of  effort  and  disregard  for 
other  people  were  identified  by  the  classroom  teachers  and  other  staff  members. 
Other  supportive  services  such  as  psychological  and  medical  are  responsible  for 
screening  procedures.  Students  attaining  high  academic  standards  are  recommended 
by  the  teaching  staff,  and  other  staff  member  for  participation  in  planning  program 
activities . 

The  following  staff  members  were  involved  in  selecting  the  teachers  for  program 
participation: 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Planning  and  Development 

Classroom  Teacher 

Middle  School  Principal 

Assistant  Principal 

Department  Heads 

Subject  Specif, lists 

Guidance  Dep  artment 

Psychological  Services 

Personnel  Department 

Parents  who  are  members  of  the  Middle  School  PTA,  Community  Organization 
and  lay  Advisor3'^  Committee  Organization  of  the  school  district  received  question- 
naires from  school  district  personnel  for  selection  of  parent  participation, 
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Three  aides  are  employed  In  the  Affective  Center  directly  under  the  direction 
of  an  oxperlenced  teacher.  Teacher  aides  assist  the  Center  Teacher  and  classroom 
teachers  In  selecting  materials  that  will  help  stimulate  the  learning  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual students.  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Development  provides  supervisory 
support  to  teachers  and  aides  participating  In  the  project.  Each  teacher  and  aide  Is 
provided  with  guidance,  assistance,  help,  and  training  designed  to  make  her  a com- 
petent member  of  an  educational  team. 

The  Center  Teacher  In  cooperation  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  other  staff 
members  provides  student  direction  In  selecting  the  right  materials  and  strategies 
which  will  stimulate  student  learning  efforts.  The  Center  provides  the  student  time 
for  Individual  or  small  group  Instruction  utilizing  learning  techniques  to  supplement 
the  regular  classroom  program.  Each  student  Is  given  the  opportunity  on  a dally 
basis,  to  plan  for  himself  an  Individualized  lesson,  together  with  feedback  information 
on  how  well  he  succeeded  In  his  previous  days  work. 

As  Indicated  above  teachers  and  aides  focus  on  Individuals  and  small  groups. 

They  work  on  basic  skills  and  on  attitudes  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  They 
utilize  varied  media  such  as  A-V  materials  and  equipment,  repetitive  Items,  drills, 
and  such,  materials  and  supplies  as  are  needed  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  Methodology 
Is  Individualized  or  In  small  groups  closely  supervised  by  teacher  aides,  and  the  staff 
of  Department  of  Planning  and  Development.  Ten  Inservlce  workshops  are  provided 
for  aides  and  participating  staff  members.  Five  workshops  focused  on  the  needs  of 
participation  parents  and  students.  Teachers,  students  and  parents  participated  in 
several  visitations  to  other  communities  and  each  recorded  and  reported  his  data 
In  an  appropriate  manner.  Certain  Instructional  materials  are  provided  for  home 
use  so  parents  can  assist  students  In  their  educational  activities. 

Outputs 

TUe  Affective  Center  has  helped  teachers  Identify  strategies  that  seem  to  work 
with  "disruptive"  children  of  grades  7 and  8.  The  process  avoids  labelling  the 
children  since  only  part  of  their  day  Is  spent  at  the  Affective  Center.  The  temporary, 
part-time  removal  of  Identified  "trouble-makers"  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Middle 
School  seemed  to  reduce  tensions  In  the  building  and  helped  the  children  to  function 
In  a more  acceptable  fashion.  Staff  credits  the  Affective  Center  with  helping  keep 
these  children  in  school  by  "getting  to"  some  of  the  roots  of  their  problems.  There 
have  been  no  Incidents  at  the  Middle  School  this  year.  A copy  of  the  behavior  journal 
kept  for  these  students  and  the  results  of  an  Affective  Education  Parent  Opinion  Survey 
are  Included  as  Attachment  1. 


Teacher  Preparation 


Context 


The  new  desegregated  Middle  School  presented  problems  generally  associated 
with  desegregation.  A wider  range  of  cichlevement  levels  In  the  student  body  aggra- 
vated problems  of  teaching  techniques,  Individualization,  diagnosis  of  students  with 
learning  problems  and  adaptive  programming  generally. 

Accordingly,  the  District  undertook  a teacher  preparation  program  with  the 
follov/lng  objectives: 

• Middle  school  supervisory  staff  members  will  prepare  written 
suggestions  and  give  direct  classroom  help  to  teachers  In  the 
process  of  prescribing  the  unique  learning  experiences  necessary 
to  fit  Individual  student  Interests  and  needs. 

• Given  a heterogeneous  group  of  middle  school  students,  partici- 
pant staff  member  will  select  from  the  materials  and  environment 
those  objects  and  strategies  which  stimulate  the  learning  efforts 
of  Individual  students. 

• Given  a variety  of  learning  materials  and  situations,  each  partici- 
pant staff  member  will  utilize  feedback  Information,  from  the 
results  of  the  learner’s  previous  efforts,  to  prepare  a learning 
prescription  which  Is  stimulating  to  the  Incilvldual  learner. 

• Given  a wide  range  of  pupil  abilities  and  Interests,  the  partici- 
pating staff  member  chooses  the  non-verbal  and  verbal  activities 
which  cause  students  to  rhare  their  feelings,  thoughts  and  activi- 
ties;. 

• Given  opportunity  to  use  varied  media,  each  participating  staff 
member  selects  appropriate  materials  and  equipment  for  effective 
learning  by  all  students. 

’>)  Given  a wide  range  of  pupil  abilities  and  Interest  each  partici- 
pating staff  member  will  organize  and  carry  out  learning  expe- 
riences that  are  Interesting  and  appropriate  for  Individual  students, 
small  groups  of  students,  and  large  groups  of  students. 

• Given  a student  performing  at  a specific  level  each  participating 
staff  member  can  dlagnols  the  students  barriers  to  success  In 
learning  and  prescribe  a next  step  In  skill  attainment, 

• Given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  teaching  strategies  and  tech- 
niques, each  participating  staff  member  will  voluntarily  offer  to 
do  so. 
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• Given  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  consultants  and  other 
personnel,  each  participating  staff  member  willingly  will 
share  information  concerning  his  own  need  and  desire  for 
i mprovement . 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Twenty-one  teachers,  under  consultant  leadership  are  currently  participating 
in  twelve  half-day  training  sessions  in  an  attempt  to  recognize  and  manage  social 
and  emotional  problems.  The  sessions  are  being  conducted  on  a programmed  text 
approach.  Personnel  are  being  paid  $18.  75  for  each  session  completed  (this  in- 
cludes a workshop  and  various  homework  assignments)  during  the  period  March  0 
through  June  19,  1971.  Sessions  are  being  held  on  Saturdays.  The  intent  of  the 
program  ("Managing  Problem  Behavior  in  the  Classroom")  is  to  train  teachers  to 
use,  not  a single  technique,  but  an  array  of  learning-based  techniques  in  managing 
these  problems.  Participating  teachers  learn:  (1)  to  recognize  social  and  emotional 
problems  when  they  occur,  (2)  to  make  judgements  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  attempt 
to  manage  the  problems  in  the  classroom  or  whether  they  ought  to  refer  a student 
exhibiting  them  to  a competent  professional,  (3)  to  manage  those  problems  in  the 
classroom  suitable  for  teacher  intervention,  and  (4)  to  gain  insight  into  their  own 
attitudes  toward  students  exhibiting  problem  behavior. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  training  program.  The  first  part  of  the  training 
program  is  designed  to  sensitize  teachers  to  the  kinds  of  problems  he  is  likely  to 
encounter.  The  second  part  of  the  training  program  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  learning  principles  to  the  management  of  problem  behaviors.  The  third  part  of 
the  training  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  gaining  insight  into  his  own 
attitudes  toward  problem  behavior  or  toward  students  who  are  disturbed  or  who  come 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Teachers  completing  the  full  program  will  be  capable  of:  (1)  distinguishing 
between  problem  behavior  that  is  normal  for  an  age  group  and  problem  behavior 
that  is  more  serious  and  either  requires  greater  classroom  management  efforts 
or  outside  referral;  (2)  applying  management  techniques  appropriate  for  the  range 
of  problems  that  most  frequently  occur  in  the  classroom;  and  (0)  asking  themselves 
questions  about  their  own  attitudes  toward  problem  behavior. 

The  materials  essential  to  the  program  include:  a programmed  text,  a hand- 
book, and  a workbook  with  classroom  application  exercises.  The  programmed  text 
introduces  the  teacher  to  the  role  of  "reinforcement"  in  improving  both  the  social 
and  the  work  behavior  of  students  in  the  classroom.  The  handbook  is  designed  to 
provide  reference  pages  that  the  teacher  can  consult  as  he  works  on  the  programmed 
text;  to  allow  the  teacher  to  use  these  same  pages,  at  the  completion  of  the  program, 


as  a convenient  reference  source  should  he  wish  to  look  up  Information  about  any 
particular  issue;  and  to  provide  a condensed  guide,  offering  solutions  to  typical 
problem  situations  that  occur  in  the  classroom.  A workbook  supplements  the  paper 
and  pencil  exercises  that  appear  in  the  programmed  text.  They  are  designed  to  give 
teachers  practice  in  implementing  recommended  problem  management  procedures 
with  students  in  actual  classrooms.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  application 
exercises  from  the  programmed  text  serve  as  a criterion  test. 

Outputs 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  has  been  completed  and  approximately  eighty 
teachers  have  been  exposed  to  the  "sensitizing"  sessions  that  were  conducted  during 
this  phase.  The  "Managing  Problem  Behavior  in  the  Classroom”  sessions  are  not 
as  yet  completed.  However,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  teachers  interviewed 
is  that  these  training  sessions  have  helped  them  considerably  in  viewing  their  role 
in  the  educational  process  and  profiling  their  responsibilities  to  the  students,  admini- 
stration and  the  community.  Mr,  Holtzman,  one  of  the  teachers  who  is  taking  this 
portion  of  the  course  said,  "it  added  an  extra  dimension  to  teaching  which  I have 
never  been  exposed  to  before.  It  is  an  excellent  training  course  for  all  teachers". 

This  activity  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  assisting  teachers  to  understand 
their  role  in  the  new  educational  situation.  Teachers  report  themselves  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  classroom  problems,  especially  those  with  racial  elements.  They  feel 
that  they  are  better  able  to  distinguish  classroom  problems  and  more  capable  of 
dealing  with  them  in  a useful  manner.  There  is  some  indication  that  teachers  are 
more  aware  of  their  own  attitude  toward  problem  behavior  and  toward  disadvantaged 
students. 

Student  Leadership  Cadre 

* Context 

Beginning  with  the  1970-71  school  term,  the  Harrisburg  City  School  District 
has  reorganized  the  two  high  schools  to  include  grades  9 through  12.  This  is  a part 
of  the  overall  plan  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  all  school  district  attendance  centers. 
A significant  educational  problem  is  the  apparent  polarization  of  students'  attitudes 
at  the  secondary  schools  along  racial  lines.  The  development  of  a student  leader- 
ship cadre  to  work  with  school  administrators,  guidance  counselors  and  teachers 
in  dealing  with  ongoing  problems  existing  in  their  schools  was  established. 


The  objectives  of  this  activity  are 
Overall 


• To  train  a nucleus  of  40  students  and  relevant  administrators 
to  work  together  in  anticipating  and  handling  interracial  and 
other  problems  presently  facing  the  public  school  system. 

• To  develop  a student  leadership  nucleus  that  will  work  with 
school  administrators  and  teachers  in  dealing  with  the  on- 
going problems  existing  in  their  schools. 

• To  establish  a mechanism  for  the  nev/  leadership  nucleus  to 
train,  in  conjunction  with  professional  trainers,  other  incom- 
ing students  so  as  to  perpetuate  this  leadership-group  and  its 
contribution  to  learning. 

• Increased  communications  flow  between  students,  faculty  and 
administration;  and  improved  interpersonal  relationships  be- 
tween students,  and  between  students,  faculty  and  administration. 
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Faculty 

• Improved  ability  to  establish  rapport  with  students  from  all  areas 
and  positions. 

• Increased  ability  to  recognize  and  maximize  development  of 
student  leadership  capacities. 

• Capacity  to  establish  legitimacy  and  maintain  respect  of  students, 
other  faculty  and  administration;  and  capability  to  act  as  objectifier 
and  to  anticipate  crisis  situations. 

Administration 

• Increased  sensitivity  to  student  concerns. 

• Willingness  to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  problem 
' Solving  and  conflict  management  techniques. 

• Willingness  to  employ  greater  sense  of  anticipation  to  recognize 
seeds  of  discontent  that  could  mature  into  uncontrollable  violence. 

Students 

• Increased  knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  structural  problems 

of  the  schoolsystem;  improved  ability  to  reconcile  inherent 

contradictions  in  school  system  itself;  ability  to  Interpret  and 
handle  contradictions  and  transmit  knowledge  to  other  students . 
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• Understanding  of  dynamics  of  and  need  for  mediation  and 
bargaining  in  "community"  conflict. 

• Increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  leadership, 
and  ability  to  exercise  strong  mature  leadership  throughout 
all  segments  of  the  school  population. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Fourty  students  were  selected  from  grades  8,  9,  10,  and  11.  Both  black  and 
white  toys  and  girls  were  included  in  the  cadre.  Identification  of  these  students 
was  a joint  effort  Involving  faculty  and  administration  of  the  schools  participating 
and  the  persons  who  did  the  training.  The  students  selected  represented  militant 
and  moderate  students  from  both  racial  groups.  Those  selected  were  leaders  In 

their  groups.  Twenty  students  were  selected  to  represent  each  of  the  two  high 
schools. 

Two  participating  principals,  six  assistant  principals,  four  guidance  counselors 
and  eight  teachers  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  ten  from  each  high  school. 

Eight  consultants  were  selected.  Eight  days  of  the  consultants’  time  was  funded 
to  provide  prior  organization  of  the  workshop,  and  to  provide  follow-up  and  evaluation 
after  the  retreat  activities  were  completed. 

The  students,  together  with  the  selected  faculty  members,  administrators,  and 
trainers  were  involved  In  three  2-day  retreats  at  a local  motel  to  receive  self-manage- 
ment and  leadership  training.  The  overall  group  task  was  to  develop  a group  oriented 
approach  to  the  task  of  helping  the  secondary  schools  operate  smoothly  and  effectively. 

Specific  problems  facing  the  schools  were  identified  by  the  group,  and  rational 
problem-solving  procedures  were  applied  by  members  of  the  leadership  cadre.  Plana 
for  meeting  such  problems  as  the  orientation  of  new  students  (including  the  incoming 
ninth  graders)  were  developed.  Follow-through  implementation  of  these  plans  was 
a post-retreat  activity  requiring  some  student  and  faculty  involvement.  Student  fact 
gathering  surveys  were  instituted  immediately  following  the  retreat— workshops. 

Evaluation  instruments  and  activities  were  developed  and  carried  out  by  the 
consultants  and  professional  staff. 

Outputs 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the  impact  of  this  program  really  is.  The  program 
ideas  and  techniques  are  sound  and  the  idea  of  involving  the  student  body  in  planning 
propesses  is  excellent.  The  faculty  and  administration  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
program  and  feel  that  they  have  found  a responsible  inroad  for  measuring  student 
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r^Man  and  ooinlon.  Perhaps  one  tangible  outcome  of  this  program  has  been  that 
<inme  of  the  students  from  the  cadre  are  now  attendtog  school  board  meetings  on  a 
re^lr  b^sir  rfepoTon  the  student  leadership  cadre  workshop  by  the  educa  .onal 
and  Mychologlcal  coLultants  Is  Included  as  Attachment  2.  They  seemed  to  *eel  the 
nartCs  fearned  a great  deal  about  organizing  a group  of  students  for  a specific 
Tur"  learned  to^cope  with  the  difficulties  of  working 

Thev  tested  out  new  roles  lor  themselves  as  student  leaders.  They  felt  the  pr^ram 
alterithe  relationships  among  these  students  and  faculty  and 

to  ^tlr!  4e  cadre  can  help  smooth  the  way  for  the  merger  of  to  two  high  schools. 

One  principal  reported  that  the  cadre  In  his  high  school  had  "oontrlhuted  heavily" 
to  quieting  his  school  the  Monday  following  "the  disturbances. 

The  report  was  severely  critical  of  the  high  school  etaffs.  except  those  partlcl- 
patlng  in  the  retreats,  for  their  now  Involvement  and  detachment. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Harrisburg  school  district  Is  In  the  process  of  desegregate  In  two 

The  first  phase  invLes  establishment  of  early  childhood  centers  and  grammar  schools, 
a^  a middle  school  eutte  across  previous  neighborhood  school 
second  phase  provides  for  the  addition  of  the  sixth  grade  to  the  middle  school  when 
construction  o^  a bulldtog  Is  complete,  and  consolidation  of  the  two  high  schools 
Z“ccommodatlni  a different  curriculum  thrust.  Problems  therefore,  are 

related  to  steps  already  tfiken  and  Implementation  of  V 

reUtlvely  near  future.  The  district  wisely  has  recognized  that  students,  staff  and 
parents  Ire  concerned  In  all  of  this  and  need  to  he  Included  not  only  m the  plamtog, 

Lt  also  actively  involved  in  Implementation.  Activities  were  structured  h^efore. 
to  stimulate  parent  and  community  participation,  student  mvolvemen  , 
behavior  modification,  and  teacher  preparation. 

Parent  and  Community  Participation  In  Educational  Plannlnj 

For  a relatively  modest  outlay  ($3,997).  Harrisburg  succetod  in  getting  a 
number  of  parents  and  other  Interested  citizens  involved.  of  “e 

success  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Harrisburg  school  administration 
aopears  to  be  really  listening  to  them.  There  is  evidence  of  a decrease  In  dlssatis- 
totlon  on  the  part  of  parents,  which  cannot  be  directly  ascribed  to  this  activity,  but 

It  Is  a healthy  concomitant  trend. 

The  problem  however.  Is  not  resolved.  Sixty  parents  are  a small  percentoge 
of  Harrisburg  parents,  but  if  they  are  representative  and  communicating  7«de  y In 
their  local  areas  toy  could  be  effective.  However  , since  the  multiplier  effect  Is 
seldom  achieved  it  Is  thought  Harrisburg  should  try  to  expand  the  program  to  the 
other  schools  of  the  district. 
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The  Affective  Education  Development  Center 

The  Center  appears  to  be  achieving  Its  objectives  (for  the  120  students,  and  at 
relatively  modest  cost  ($5,668  exclusive  of  materials).  It  also  has  served  to  pro- 
vide some  teacher  preparation.  Part  of  its  success  Is  ascrlbable  to  good  planning 
and  in-depth  Involvement  on  a continuing  basis  of  school  administration.  What  the 
Center  deals  with  however,  are  students  with  problems.  The  same  problems, 
differing  only  In  degree,  are  represented  among  the  larger  untreated  student  pop- 
ulation. Perhaps  some  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  materials  would  prove 
effective  If  extended  to  a broader  student  population. 

Teacher  Preparation 

This  activity  appears  to  have  achieved  Its  goals.  While  there  is  some  evidence 
that  teachers^ve  become  somewhat  more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  blacks  and 
more  adroit  in  their  handling  there  is  little  evidence  tljat  the  activity  has  had  any 
really  massive  Impact.  Again,  there  have  been  no  Ir.cldents  at  the  Middle  School 
this  year  possibly  because  of  a combination  of  steps  taken  by  the  District,  ont  of 
which  was  the  teacher  preparation  program,  but  a direct  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship cannot  be  established. 

Student  Leadership  Cadre 


Thi/3  was  a well-thought  out,  planned  and  executed  activity.  It  seems  to  have  accom 
plished  Its  objectives  with  the  participants,  and,  it  should  be  noted,  was  given  credit 

by  one  principal  for  helping  quiet  his  school  after  an  Incident.  There  Is  little  evidence, 
however,  that  It  Is  achieving  a multiplier-effect  either  among  the  students  or  staff. 

In  fact  the  evaluative  report  (Attachment  2)  indicates  that  the  high  school  staffs  have 
remained  aloof  and  nn involved.  Harrisburg  needs  to  devise  some  method  of  broadening 
its  impact  for  both  staff  and  students. 

General 

Student,  staff  and  parent  participation  In  the  Harrisburg  project  needs  to  be 
broadened.  There  Is  little  evidence  to  date  that  much  has  been  contributed  to  aUe- 
viating  problems  of  d9 segregation  In  Improved  black  attendance,  teacher-student 
relationships,  except  at  the  Middle  School,  closing  the  academic  gaps,  etc.  Most 
of  what  is  being  done  appears  to  be  directed  toward  achieving  a quieting  effect.  This 
Is  not  enough.  Perhaps  a strong  program  of  teacher  retraining  particularly  at  the 
high  school  level  should  now  be  undertaken.  : Harrisburg  has  made  progress  this 

year  with  ESA P assistance.  If  the  lessons  learned  can  help  point  the  way  toward 

smoother  Implementation  of  phase  two  of  the  Harrisburg  desegregation  plan  It  will 
have  been  a worthwhile  expiendlture. 
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Harrisbur,?;  City  Schools 
Harrisbur{;,Pennsylvr.nia 
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AFFiiCi'IViL  aOUCATIOM-  PAlvENT  , OPINION  SUilVSY 
Conducted  By  Harold  R*  StucTer 

Backp:round  Information 


An  ei^ht  pa<5®  survey  form  Vv as  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
thirty  parents  who  had  children  assigned  to  the  l-'iidclle  School 
Affective  Education  Center  as  of  December  21,  1970.  One  of  these 
parents  was  instructed  in  the  procedures  for  filling  out  the'*survey 
forDi,  This  parent,  in  turn,  called  at  the  houses  of  the  other  29 
parents  to  personally  deliver  the  blank  f briu  and  to  verbally  instruct 
each  respondent  on  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

A request  for  vol'antoers  to  serve  oh  a parent  advisory  co.nr.iittee 
was  made  by  asking  each  person  to  return  by  nail  a separate  sheet  on 
which  they  would  indicate  the  times  available  vdven  they  could  meet. 

This  sheet  \vas  separate  from  the  opinnionaire  as  it  was  to  be  signed 
by  each  respondent.  (They  were  insturcted  NOT  to  sign  their  rpinion.iaires) 

Questions  in  the  survey  foiv.-  were  cliosen  which  would  be  of 
iiAportance  and  interest  to  most  parents— —as  well  as  providing  data 
basic  to  planning  for  i^rograrr;  chuages. 

Part  I of  the  form  is  intended  to  assess  the  feelings  of  the 
parent  tlirough  ais  respoxises  to  questioning  of  a very  general  nature. 

Fart  II  of  the  j:ori4  is  intended  to  validate  responses  in  Part  I 
as  v/ell  as  to  gqt  more  specific  data  concerning  parental  preferences. 

Sixteen  foriViS  were  returned  of  the  30  sent  out.  This  ^3/j  response 
is  considered  excellent  for  Statistical  purposes.  Analysis  of  the 
individual  returns  gives  a per-item  response  that  is  representative  of 
approximately  50^:^  of  the  population  surveyed. 
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Parent  Opinion  Survey  — Information  About  BHO  ItESPONDED  (?) 


Only  thirteen  of  the  p.'ironts  responding  filled  out  the  form 
w?»icli  asiced  for  specific  data  about  themselves.  AllhouRh  no  names  were 
requested,  it  was  thouf^ht  to  bo  of  interest  and  value  to  know  some 
specifics  about  those  \vho  responded.  The  f rame-of-reference  is  more  clear. 
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1.  Who  answered  the  questionnaire? 

Of  those  who  answered,  8r>?4  were  female  and  15%  were  male. 


2.  Length  of  residence  in  Harrisburg  was  ten  years  or  more  for  92%  of 
those  willing  to  give  this  specific  data.  The  other  ■ 8%  lived  here 
between  one  and  two  years. 

3.  22%  of  those  responding  claim  to  bo  property  owners  in  Harrisburg, 
while  62%  said  they  were  not.  (1G%  gave  no  answer  to  this  question.) 

4.  38%  attended  school  in  Harrisburg  during  their  elementary  years,  while 

46%  attended  other  school  systems  for  their  elementary  training,  (15% 
gexve  no  answer  to  this  question.)  ' . * 

5.  30%  attended  secondary  school  in  Harrisburg,  wliile  another  SOjib  attended 
secondary  schools  elsewhere.  (40%  did  not  respond  to  this  question.)  - 

-4- 

6.  Since  the  population  surveyed  v/cre  chosen  from  parents  of  7th  and  8th 
graders,  it  follows  thfit  100%  of  the  respondants  had  children  now 
attending  a Harrisburg  secondary  school.  69%  of  them  also  have  children 
attending  a Harrisburg  elementary  school,  while  .30%  have  children  who 
dropped  out . 

7.  Elevea  of  the  thirteen  responding  to  this  part  of  the  survey  report 
having  contact  with  the  school  about  problems  during  the  past  year. 
Communications  contact  about  school  problems  havt  included  these ‘kinds  — 
ranked  according  to  the  frequency  used: 

100%  Talked  with  a teacher. 

91%  Visited  school. 

45%  Read  about  problems  in  the  newspaper. 

36%  Talked  »vith  a Board  Member,  and  talked  with  pupils. 

27%  Had  a school  teacher  or  parent  c&ll  on  them. 

9%  Talked  with  friends. 
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Pere6atci;':e  Survey  tlesponses  — Pctrefits  of  Ai'fective  Lab  atudents 

Part  I (Sixteen  Responses  Received) 

1.  Satisfcictioii  with  School  Systeiv: 

65o  Very  v.ell  satisfied 

31%  Satisfied  , 

31?4  About  half  and  half 

13%  Dissatisfied 

0%  Very  wuch  dissatisfied 

19%  No  opinion 

2.  Do  Schools  care  about  children? 

25%  Very  r.uch 

19%  Right  amount 

31%  Not  enough 

r;6%  Not  at  all 

19%  No  opinion 

< • 'i'  ; • 

3.  Adequacy  of  school  information: 

69%  Yes 

25%  No 

6%  No  opinion 

4.  Quality  of  educate  onal  pro!C,rar:: 

13%  Superior 

13%  Average 

38%  Average 

3i%  Below  average  • 

' 0%  Poor 

6%  No  opinion 
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Survey  Responses  - Part  I (Continued 

Quality  of  school  plant: 

6?o  Superior  ..  „ 

38?o  Good 

25?^  Average 

6%  Beloer  average 

Of}o  130  or 

25%  No  opinion 

Soui’ces  of  School  inf orrjation.; 

(ranked  as  to  I'.iiiies  inentioncd) 

a.  Talks  with  students 

b.  Ne’.vspaper 

c.  Talks  v/ith  teachers  and  principals 
d*  TallvS  with  other  parents 

e.  Sc:?ool  bulletins  sent  hone 


Amount  of  assigned  hoiiiework: . 


Grades 

Right  iinount 

Not  enough’ 

No  opinion 

1 - 3 

• o% 

63?^ 

59}i 

4-6 

0% 

31^5 

69%  . 

7 - 8 

6% 

44% 

505$ 

Satisfied  with  present  type  of  report  card? 

56%  Yes 

385^  No 

Ho  opinion 

Type  of  student  progress  report  preferred: 

50^0  conference  with  te:*.cher 

6%  paragraph  description  of  progress 

19/0.  check  list  of  learning  behavior  standards 

25%  no  opinion 


Survey  i^esponses  - Part  I (continued) 

10.  Satisfied  with  frequency  of  prof;ress  report.^? 


53?^ 

Yes  _ 

25?5 

No. 

19!i^, 

No  opinion 

11. 

Is  dis 

cipline  in  the  schools: 

05^ 

Too  strict 

6% 

About  right 

63% 

Too  Lax 

31% 

No  opinion 

12. 

Feeling  about  going  to  school  with  school  proble:iis: 

38?^ 

Free  to  to 

38% 

Go  only  when  absolutely  necessary 

0% 

Hesitate  to  go 

0% 

Won't  go 

25% 

-•lo  opinion 

' « 

13. 

j . 

Do  you  feel  your  child  was  well  prepared  for 

High  School? 

19% 

. Yes 

25% 

Moderately  well 

19% 

No 

3S%  ■ 

No  opinion 

■ 

14. 

Arnount  of  tir.'.e  spent  on  special  activities  (; 

sports , 

plays 

, .vusic,  etc.)  ss  compared  with  regular 

class  work: 

OP/o  ^ucli  too  '.nuch 

Too  l.ucli 
j About  right 
19°5  Too  little 

O/'o  Much  too  little 

6?^  No  opinion 


Part  II  (Fifteen  responses  received) 


1.  parent  responses  recomn, ending  changes  in  the  elementary  curriculum 


School  should 
pay  uioro 

+ f r>nf  i on 

School  is  paying 
about  the  right 
amt.  of  attention 

School  should 
pay  less 
attention 

No 

Opinion 

Self  Concept 
deve  1 opnie  nt 

60?o  . 

13?;; 

CP/i 

20% 

'^eadinp 

60 

26 

0 

13 

Spelling: 

53 

13 

0 

33 

Arithmetic 

53 

13 

0 

3J 

Socinl  Habits 

53 

20 

0 

26 

Penmanship 

46 

20 

0 

33 

> 

Work  8c  Study  Habits 

46 

20 

0 

33 

Literature 

46 

20 

0 

33 

Health 

46 

26 

Op,. 

.26 

Geography 

46 

26 

0 

26 

History 

46 

33 

0 

20 

Grammar 

40 

20 

0 

40 

Physical  Educixtion 

40 

20 

0 

40 

Oral  Expression 

40 

26 

0 

33 

.Tnstrumental  Music  . 

40 

26 

0 

33 

Written  Expression 

40 

33 

0 

26 

Vocal  Music 

33 

26 

0 

40 

Civics 

26 

26 

0 

46 

Science 

26 

33 

0 

40 

Art. 

20 

40 

0 

40 

2«  Parent  responses  recommending  chimp;es  in  services  to  special  groupsi 


School  should 
more^a^tention 

Is  doing 
about  right 

Should  pay 
less  attention 

No 

Opinion 

13?p 

Poor  Readers 

73?^ 

13»/o 

0?i 

Handicapped 

Students 

60 

13 

0 

26 

Educationally 

Disadvantaged 

60 

13 

0 

26 

Gifted  Students 

33 

20 

0 

46 

3,  Parent  responses  indicating  activities  and  services  school  should  provide: 
(ranked  from  most  mentioned  to  least  mentioned) 

Mentioned  by: 

' 675?  Out  d oor  play  and  sports  ' 

67  Special  classes  for  students  v/ith  handicaps 

67  Special  classes  for  slow  learners 

67  Shop 

53  Hot  Lunch  4 

53  Student  counseling  and  guidance 

46  Indoor  play  and  Sports 

46  Plays. and  student  programs 

46  Science  experiments 

46  Special  classes  for  educationally  disadvantaged 

46  Health  service  (medical  and  dental  care) 

40  Library 

40  Night  school  for  adults 

40  Special  classes  for  gifted  learners 
33  Instrumental  music 

33'  Choral  music 

26  Hot  breakfast  . 

20  Student  social  activities  (parties,  etc.) 

20  Learning  through  sound  films  ^ 

7 Adult  social  activities  (dinners,  etc.) 

7 Learning  through  closed  circuit  television 

4.  VVillingness  to  support  de.sired  changes  with  higher  taxes: 

Yes  Or/o'  No  26%  No  Opinion  76% 
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HARRISBURG  cm  SCHOOLS 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  HROJECTS 

BEHAVIOR  JOURNAL 


U 


1. 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


ftiys  attention  when  receiving  instruction 
Goes  ahead  on  his  own  whenever  possible 
Follows  verbal  directions 
Fbllows  written  directions 
Seeks  help  when  he  needs  It 
Is  careful  In  preparing  written  work 
participates  actively  In  work  groups 
Contributes  new  ideas  In  work  groups 


Teacher 

Class 

Dates 


56 


HARRISBURG  CITY  SCHOOLS 
INDIVIDUALIZED  READING 
CUMULATIVE  GRADE  REPORT 


Student  School  Year 

School  Grade 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

QUARTERLY  GRADE  (Based  on  effort  demonstrated) 

Behavior  Observed  in  Determining  Degree  of  Effort : 

Pays  attention  when  receiving  instruction 

Goes  ahead  on  his  own  whenever  possible 

Follows  verbal  directions 

Seeks  help  when  he  needs  it 

Is  careful  In  preparing  written  work 

Participates  actively  in  work  groups 

Contributes  new  ideas  In  work  groups 

NOTE: 

The  quarterly  grade  in  reading  reflects  demonstrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
student  and  nothing  else.  This  effort  grade  is  based  on  the  above  8 behaviors, 
observed  and  recorded  by  the  teacher  in  a daily  observation  journal.  This  journal 
is  the  primary  data  used  in  parent-teacher  conferences.* 

To  obtain  data  on  this  student's  academic  achievement  one  must  refer  to  the  student's 
individual  progress  records,  which  are  available  to  the  parent  or  guardian  any  school 
day,  at  the  school. 


H.  R.  Studer,  Director  , 
Individualized  Programs 
P.O.  Box  2645 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17105 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONSULTANTS 
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Report  and  recommendations  growing  out  of  the 
Student  Leadership  Cadre  Programs  at 
William  Penn  ^nd  John  Harris  High  Schools 


/- 
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^Russell  H.  Scott,  Ph.  D. 
Stuart  M.  Shaffer,  Ph.  D. 


. Report  on  the  Student  Leadership  Cadre  Programs 
: . at 

William  Penn  and  John  Harris  High  Schools 

The  Student  Leadership  Cadre  programs  of  William  Penn  and 
John  Harris  High  Schools  each  began  with  a two- day  weekend  meeting 
held  at  an  off- school  site  in  the  Harrisburg  area.  In  the  case  of  both 
schools  these  meetings  involved  students,  administrators,  and  teaching 
. faculty.  The  William  Penn  group  was  smaller  in  numbers  of  students 
and  faculty  than  was  the  John  Harris  group.  Both  weekend  meetings 
1 concluded  with  a concrete  plan  to  increase  the  involvement  of  students 
and  teachers  in  the  respective  schools  and  to  enlarjge  the  number  of 
people  participating  in  the  two  programs.  Since  the  plans  were  quite 
different  and  the  groups  dissimilar,  each  will  be  discussed  separately, 

William  Penn’s  Program 

i ‘ . . • 

The  William  Penn  group  decided  that  the  consultants  could  best 

f 

serve  them  by  coming  to  their  school  on  Monday  mornings  and  serving 
as  consultants  available  to  both  students  and  faculty.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  a room  for  these  meetings  with  the  presence  of  the 
• consultants  being  announced  over  the  school  intercom.  A core  group  of 
student  participants  showed  up  regularly  and  managed  to  involve  a 
surprisingly  large  number  jof  additipnal  students  in  a project  designed  to 
produce  a series  of  short,  creative^  drama  plays;  revolving  around  the 
relationships  between  blacks  and  whites.  The  efforts  of  these  students 
were  considerable  but  pressures  of  the  regular  school  activities,  e,  g.  , / 


» ... 

i.orp«1  a variety  of  difficulties,  most 

with  these  students,  the  group  encountered  a vaxiety  . 

, a As  a result  of  these  difficul- 

of  which  involved  learning  to  work  together.  As 

V.AC  file  students  were  unable 
ties  and.  most  important  of  all.  time  pressures,  the  s 

to  actually  perform  the  plays  for  a school  audience.  It  must  be  noted  that 
.ome  members  of  the^  William  Penn  faculty  actively  opposed  this  student 
effort.  Although  the  administration  strongly  supported  flie  stud 
of  support  on  the  level  of  the  classroom  teacher  was  quite  evident. 

, : p-ollowing  the  end  of  school,  on  lune  14th.  the  consultants  met  wrth 

nrost  of  the  students  involved  in  the  effort.  This  critique  was  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  critically,  evaluating  their  efforts  and  learmng  from  them. 

^ opinion  of  the  psychologists  thah  although  the  students  did  not  put  the 

play  on  for  an  audience  at  the  school,  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  plays 
were  accomplished.  T<le  participants  learned  a great  deal  about  orgams- 
a group  of  students  for  a specific  purpose,  and  learned  to  cope  with 
are  difficulties  of  working  together  as  a group.  This  experrence  provided 

them  with  an  opportunity  to  test  out  new  roles  for,  themselves  as  student 

‘ leaders.  More  than  twenty  students  w«e  actively  involved  in  the  venture. 

Overall,  the  effort  served  its  purpose  well. 

wnlmolved  witii  either  the  student  efforts  or  the  consultants.  Several 

teachers  bame  to  meet  with  the  psychologists  but  these  meetings  lacked 

continuity  in  thatlore  teachers  coul^onl,|participate  during  their  free 


periods.  This  constraint  also  severely  limited  the  number  of  teachers 
who  could  prrticipate  as  the  consultants  were  only  present  in  the  school 
Monday  mornings.  At  least  two  of  the  teachers  who  participated  were 
obviously  problem  teachers  rather  than  teachers  with  problems.  One 
of  Ihe&'e  two  openly  declared  her  opposition  to  any  program  emanating 
from  "1201  South  Sixth.  " She  accused  the  consiiltc' nts  of  being  ihcompv^tent 
unethical,  and  dishonest,  taking  pains  to  make  these  accusations  in  the 
presence  of  the  student  group.  Despite  these  difficulties,  .several 
teachers  participated  on  a relatively  regular  basis.  These  teachers 
■^.pgported  feeling  the  consultants  were  of  some  help  to  them  in  dealix^g 
with  their  problems.  They  felt  the  program  was  too  student- oriented 
and  that  not  enough  emphasis  was  given  to  the  teachers. 

The  psychologists  feel  that  the  involvement  of  faculty  at  William 
Penn  was  minimal.  Those  who  had  participated  in  the  weekend  meeting 
felt  pressured  by  their  day-to-day  activities  and,  with  one  exception, 

' ' ' ' ' ' ■ • r. 

did  not  feel  able  to  continue  their  involvement.  There  was  a general 
! ■ lack  of  communication  among  the  entire  facility  concerning  the  presence 
and  purpose  of  the  consultants.  Man|r  teachers  did  not  know  the 
consultants  were  available.  At  ho  time  did  the  consultants  meet  with 
the  totii  faculty  of  this  school.  There  seemed  to  be  a general  feeling  of 
apathy  and  powerlessness  among  those  faculty  members  with  whom  the 
psychologists  spoke.  There  is  a definite  bias  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
which  leads  them  tb  place  the  blame  for  the  problems  they  see  in  tlae 
school  on  the  students.  For  examplif  i i^Uhough  class-cutting  was  seen 


f 


-SIS  a major  problem,  the  teachers  felt  this  problern  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  students,  primarily,  and  the  administration,  secondarily.  They 
saw  no  responsibility  for  themselves  in  this  problem. 

John  Harris'  Program 

Immediately  prior  to  the  weekend  meeting  with  the  John  Harris 
students  and  faculty,  the  school  had  gone  through  a disturbance  which 
seemed  to  be  racially  based  and  resulted  in  some  incidents  between  students 
as  well  as  a general  student  walk-out.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  task  .. 
established  for  these  participants  was  to  "cool"  the  school  and  promote 
the  smooth  operation  of  its  program  on  Monday . Both  students  and 
teachers  were  to  discus^  the  weekend  with  others  and  to  try  to  enlist 
their  cooperation  in  the  program  to  improve  John  Harris  High  School. 

The  psychologists  met  with  the  students  of  John  Harris'  leadership 
cadre  on  the  second  Monday  afternoon  following  the  weekend.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  apparent  that  the  students  had  been  successful  in  enlisting 
other  students  in  their  efforts.  The  principal  reported  that  the  students 
who  had  participated  in  the  weekend  had  contributed  heavily  tb  quieting 
the  school  the  Monday  following  the  disturbances.  Several  of  the  teachers 
who  had  participated  in  the  weekend  meeting  also  attended  the  Monday 
meeting  with  the  consultants.  This  was  the  beginnirig  of  a joint  cbrriinittee 
which,  over  the  ensuing  weeks;  planned  an  ''Educational  Fair''  for 
John  Harris.  As  proposed,  the  Fair  would  have  lasted  one  day  andieachers 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  select  something  they  were  particularly 


>,rwn'ewwr 
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m , 

interested  in  to  teach  that  day.  The  committee  of  students  and  teachers 

W ' 

drew  up  a long  list  of  suggested  topics  that  they  would  like  to  see  offered 
during  the  Fair.  Eventually,  this  list  was  distributed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  school  and  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  faculty  responded  favorably 
despite  a minimal  effort  to  publicize  the  committee’s  efforts  among  the 
faculty.  Arrangements  were  made  to  handle  the  scheduling  and  assign- 
ment of  students  for  the  day.  Unfortunately;  the  Fair  \7as  canceled  for 
a variety  of  reasons,  principal  among  these  was  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  administrators  and  faculty  that  the  necessary  general  support  • 

W2L8  not  present  aixiong  tlie  faculty.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  many 
teachers  resented  the  scheduling  of  such  an  event  during  the  time  they 
had  scheduled  review  for  final  exams,  some  feeling  that  even  one  period 
was  crucial  for  the  success  of  the  students  on  the  exams. 

During  the  weeks  following. the  weekend  meeting  and  concurrent 
with  meetings  of  the  joint  planning  committee,  one  of  the  psychologists 

; ; V 

met  with  a groupvof  departmental  coordinators  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  this  group  saw  as  the  needs  of  the  John  Harris  faculty  in  the  area 
of  in-service  training.  During  these  meetings  this  group  complained 
bitterly  about  the  then- anticipated  Educational  Fair,  There  was  a 
general  resistance  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  anything  except  the  Fair, 
A They  pointed  out  that  they  had  not  been  included  in  the  planiung;  that  the 
timing  was  wrong;  that  the  faculty  members  working  bri  the  committee 
were  not  representative  of  the  total  faculty;  that  the  students  were  the 
trouble-makers  of  the  school  and  digf^^y  were  being  rewarded  by 


""  o 
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participating  on  the  committee;  that  they  were  being  forced  to  re-write 
their  own  curricula  without  adequate  pay;  that  curricular  options  were 


being  reduced.  In  general,  this  committee  harbored  a great  deal  of  hostility 
toward  the  system  in  general,  and  the  school  and  students  in  particular. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  these  severe 


problems  and  strong  feelings  so  that  progress  co'old  be  made  on  the  issues 
involved.  ' 


Although  the  Educational  Fair  was  not  held,  those  involved  in  the 
planning  functioned  well  as  a group.  Several  faculty  member.'  demonstrated 
marked  ability  and  interest  in  working  ■'Hth  the  students.  Many  of  the 
students  showed  previously  unrecognized  leadership  talents.  All  involved 
expressed  an  intense  desire  to  pursue  this  program  the  next  school  year. 
Considering  the  minimal  efforts  to  involve  faculty  members  beypnd  those 
from  the  weekend,  the  forty  percent  favorable  response  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  is  truly  encoura'ging.  The  principal  and  other  faculty  members 
attributed  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  at 
least  partially,  to  the  relationships  developed  between  themselves  and 
. students  as  a function  of  the  Student  Leadership  Cadre  Program.  The 
principal  of  John  Harris  pointed  out  that  the  students  who  had  been 
involved  in’  ihe  y/  training  had  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  ass ^t  to 

him  in  Ae  following  weeks.  "These  students  and  those  th^y  enlisted 
showed  remarkable  dedication  to  their  selfr imposed  task  of  improvement 


of  jthe  educational  climate  and  program  at  John  Harris. 


■\\ 
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Reorganization  of  the  Secondary  Schools 

Both  students  and  faculties  at  William  Penn  and  John  Harris  were 
sufficiently  concerned  about  the  anticipated  merger  of  the  two  schools 
that  these  concerns  were  frequently  the  major  topic  of  discussion  during 
the  meetings  with  the  consultants.  All  groups  expressed  concern  about  how 
tfie  merger  would  afioct  them.  The  uncertainties  of  faculty  assignments 
were  detrimental  to  faculty  participation  in  the  programs  at  the  two 
schools.  The  student  participants  in  the  two  high  schools  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  with  each  other  piior  to  the  opening  of  school  so  that  they 
could  contribute  to  the  smooth  implementation  of  the  reorganization. 

They  seemed  to  feel  the  merger  could  work  to  their  advantage  and  were 

f*  * 

eager  to  contribute  constructively  to  it.  The  faculties,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  much  more  negative  concerning  the  merger.  Many  expressed 
concern  about  their  own  status  as  a result  of  the  merger  and  were  apprehen- 
sive about  the  "different"  students  they  would  be  exposed  to  as  a result  of 
the  reorganization.  \ 

The  reorganization  of  the  secondary  schools  coming,  as  it  did,  at 
Ae  beginning  of  the  Student  Leadership  Cadjre  Program,  influenced  the 
program's  progress,  direction,  and  success.  The  reorganization  was  an 
overriding  concern  for  all  participants.  Some  felt  that  any  program 

- ■'  ■ '/"■  ■ •ll  ' ■ • ' , ■ . ■ ■ . ■ 

started  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year  was  doomed  to  oblivion 

■ ^ . i - . ;■  , ..  ^ .V 

when  the  schools  merged.  Others  were  so  absorbed  in  concern  over  the 
merger  that  they  had  little  energy  left  to  invest  in  any  other  program. 
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• The  psychologists  feel  that  the  work  done  with  the  Student  Leadership 
Cadres  in  William  Penn  and  John  Harris  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  the  rnerger  of  the  two*schools,  Goth 
schools  will  have  a group  of  students  who  have  had  training  and  experience 
together  and  with  members  of  the  administration  and  faculty. 
Likewise,  both  schools  will  have  faculty  members  who  have  been  exposed 
to  this  concept  of  cooperotive  effort  between  students  and  themselves  to 
improve  the  educational  climate  and  program.  To  capitalize  on  this 
excellent  resource,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  Student  Leadership 
Cadre  Program  at  both  John  Harris  and  William  Penn  during  the  coming 
school  year.  Specific  recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  such 
follow-up  are  contained  in  another  document. 

Summary  and  Observations 

Although  neither  the  series  of  plays  planned  at  William  Penn  nor 

f 

!the  Educational  Fair  planned  for  John  Harris  materialized,  the  programs 
in  both  schools  achieved  a considerable  measure  of  success.  Both 
programs  identified  and  trained  students  for  leadership  roles.  Both 
programs  developed  groups  capable  of  working  together  on  difficult  prob- 
lems, and,  to  some  degree,  altered  the  relationships  among  these 
students  and  faculty  and  administrators  for  the  better.  There  can  be  no 
question  concerning  the  programs'  laying  the  groundwork  hecessary  to 
promote  good  relationships  among  students  in  the  coming  reorganization 
pf  the  schools.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  along  these 
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lines  if  maximum  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  work  already  begun. 

Student  and  faculty  participants  were  selected  independently  by 

tile  two  schools  involved  in  the  program.  After  working  with  the  groups 

for  some  time,  the  consultants  were  told  by  other  non- participating 

faculty  members  that  the  students  selected  were  not  representative  of 

' the  student  bodies  of  the  two  schools.  Most  of  them  were,  according 

to  these  faculty  members,  trouble-makers  and  problem  students.  These 

were  the  ones  who  were  guilty  of  class-cutting  and  other  .'*ule  infractions. 

in  fact,  at  least  one  of  the  participants  was  suspended  shortly  after  the 

weekend  meeting.  In  general,  the  psychologists  found  the  students  to 

be  dissatisfied  and  verbal  about  their  dissatisfaction.  They  were,  as 

> 

a group,  quite  able  students  who  expressed  a concern  about  their  educa- 
tion and  were  willing  to  work  toward  improving  it.  They  were  not, 

however,  willing  to  docilely  accept  whatever  was  handed  them. 

! 

Following  the  weekend  meetings,  the  administrators  and  faculty  members, 

in  general,  had  deveLnped  considerably  more  respect  for  these  students 

and  their  ability  to  contribute  constructively  to  their  educational  program. 

Both  psychologists  concur  that  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 

• * 

the  two  schools  lie  with  the  faculties.  Their  attitudes  toward  students, 
for  the  most  part,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  general,  the  faculty 

I 

members  see  problems  such  as  class-cutting  and  poor  academic  achieve- 
ment as  being  student  problems  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  more 
stringent  administrative  control  over  the  students.  The  teachers  feel 
they  have  no  alternatives  other  than  an  appeal  to  authority  to  improve 


students'  education. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  faculties  of  the 
^o  high  schools  was  the  almost  total  lack  of  commumcation  and  coopera- 
tion among  faculty  members.  Although  there  is  some  communication 
along  departmental  lines,  very  little  interaction  occurs  among  teachers 
acrpss  these  lines.  Each  teacher  is  an  independent  operator  who  rules 
absolutely  and  alone  ovei'  his  or  her  class.  The  teachers  express 
frustration  but  have  no  help  m identifying  alternatives.  The  anticipated 
reorganization  can  only  further  aggravate  these  problems. 

Recommendations 

Several  major  problems  face  the  Harrisburg  Public  Schools  at 
tile  secondary  level.  The  reorganization  is  responsible  for  some  of 
these  problems  while  others  have  existed  and  intensified  independent 
of  this  change. 

. The  most  serious  problem  concerns  the  attitudes  and  practices 

of  the  teaching  staff.  There  is  a general  feeling  of  frustration  among 

the  faculty  members  encountered  by  the  consultants.  This  frustration 

is  frequently  translated  into  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a 

sense  of  helplessness  in  the  classroom.  There  is  a general  lack  of 

trust  among  the  faculties.  Students,  administrators,  and  the  com-  • 

munity  are  viewed  as  adversaries.  Faced  with  a rapidly  changing 

educational  scene,  the  teachers  find  themselves  ill- equipped  to  deal 

^ • 

with  new  problems  that  arise  and  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help. 


The  reorganization  of  the  secondary  shcools  will  bring  together 
students  from  vastly  different  socio-economic  backgrounds  who  have 
had  more  than  ample  opportunity  to  develop  loyalties  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  to-be-defunct  high  schools.  Traditionally,  rivalries  have 
existed  between  students  from  Uptown  and  those  from  the  Hill,  and  now 
these  students  will  be  physically  in  the  same  classrooms.  These 
students  will  come  to  school  having  already  formed  close  ties  and 
associations  with  others  from  their  own  areas  and,  concomitantly, 
biases  and  prejudices  against  those  from  other  areas.  The  potential 
for  problems  under  these  circumstances  need  not  be  further  specified. 

Constructive  student  participation  in  the  educadonal  programs 
of  Harrisburg' s secondary  schools  remains  a problem.  Although  a 
significant  beginning  he.s  been  made  concernii*g  this  problem  through 
the  development  of  the  Student  Leadership  Cadres  at  Willi3-m  Penn  and 
John  Harris,  the  task  is  far  from  complete.  The  reorganization  will 
necessitate  developing  new  working  groups  of  students,  administrators, 
and  teachers  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  will  undoubtedly  arise  at  the  ^ 

j 

newly  organized  schools.  . ^ 

£ach  of  the  problems  identified  requires  a specially  designed 
program  to  reduce  its  impact  on  the  Harrisburg  School  System.  To  cope 
with  the  problem  of  teacher  attitudes  and  practices,  it  is  recommended 
that  an  intensive  in-service  training  program  be  instigated.  Such  a^ 
program  must  be  available  to  all  the  faculty  mernbers  of  both  schools, 
and,  for  maximum  effectiveness,  must  be  provided  as  part  of  the  regular 
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- school  program.  Among  the  objectives  of  this  prpgram  would  be  those 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  examine  his  present  classroom  practices  and 
to  evaluate  his  effectiveness  as  a teacher.  The  teacher  would  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  in  developing  alternative  courses  of  action  in  the  class- 
room to  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise.  Teacher  perceptions  of  students 
would  be  examined  and  evaluated  and  the  teacher  would  be  provided  an 
opportunity,  if  desired,  to  determine  how  he  is- perceived  by  students. 

Each  teacher  would  be  helped  to  identify  his  biases  and  prejudices 
Relative  to  teaching  and  students.  The  impact  of  these  biases  and 
prejudices  on  his  teaching  effectiveness  would  be  examined  and,  where 
desired,  an  effort  would  be  made  to  help  the  teacher  alter  these  factors. 

As  part  of  this  training  effort,  the  teacher  would  be  provided  with  a 
methodology  and  conceptual  framework  with  which  to  operate  in  the 
classroom.  This  proposed  program  would  require  three  hours  per 
teacher  over  a five -month  period.  The  training  would  be  carried  out 
in  small  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty  teachers  per  group.  By  care- 
fully selecting  the  teachers  who  comprise  a group  so  that  they  consti- 
tute a working  unit  within  the  school,  it  would  be  possible  to  enhance 

• • ’ • * 

communication  and  cooperation  among  these  teachers  in  their  day-to- 
day  teaching  activities.  

. • I 

Coping  with  the  problem  of  integrating  students  from  different 
socio-economic,  racial,  and  geographic  groups  requires  a broad 
*scope  program  that  will  reach  all  the  students  in  the  school.  Such  a 
goal  could  best  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of  curriculum 
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xnaterials  specifically  designed  for  the  problems  as  they  are  manifest 
In  the  Harrisburg  Secondary  Schools.  As  a beginning,  it  is  recommended 
that  a series  of  eight  to  ten  curriculum  units  be  developed  dealing  with  the 
similarities  and  differences  of  the  most  easily  identified  sub-groups  of 
the  student  population.  These  units  would  take  the  form  of  guided  group 
discussion  units  with  materials  being  provided  for  both  the  teachers  and 
the  students.  Part  of  ea~.h  curriculum  unit  would  be  tape-recorded  material 
designed  to  set  the  theme  of  ’?ach  discussion  session.  Such  curriculum 
units  covild  be  incorporated  into  the  already  existing  social  studies  curricu- 

t 

lum  and  the  social  studies  teachers  could  be  provided  with  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  use  the  materials.  The  curriculum  develop- 
ment  and  teacher  training  could  be  carried  out  during  the  summer  months 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  By  carefully  evaluating  the  impact  of  the 
units,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  other  areas  where  such  materials 
may  be  of  value  to  the  ^chools  and  the  students.  Development  of  such 
materials  could  be  accomplished  during  the  regular  school  year.  In  this 
way,  it  may  be  possible  to  institute  curriculum  units  designed  to  cope 
with  specific  problems  that  may  arise  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

A program  relative  to  constrvxctive  student  participation  in  planning 
and  implementing  successful  educational  programs  in  Harrisburg's 

I 

secondary  schools  has  already  been  begun.  It  is  the  Student  Leadership 
Cadre  Program  discussed  earlier  in  this  doeument.  Although  the  sehool 
reorganization  will  result  in  new  eombinations  of  students,  administrators, 
and  faeulty,  the  partieipai>ts  in  this. program  will  be  able  to  eontribo.tc 
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heavily  to  making  the  coming  year  a success.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  program  be  continued  and  expanded  to  include  more  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators.  These  groups  should  meet  on  a regular  basis,  preferably 
weekly.  It  is  felt  that  continued  support,  probably  on  a monthly  basis,  from 
the  consultants  would  help  insure  the  success  of  the  program.  Two  longer, 
weekend  meetings  should  be  provided  for  each  schcnl  with  the  first  occur- 
ring early  in  the  school  year  to  plan  programs  for  the  coming  year  and  to 
reinforce  the  working  relationships  presently  being  established.  The 
second  weekend  meeting  should  be  held  in  January  to  evaluate  progress  to^ 
date  and'to  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  A major  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  faculty  participation  in  this  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  psychologists  feel  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 

although  the  proposed  programs  have  dealt  specifically  with  the  students. 

• administrators,  and  teachers  of  the  Harrisburg  Secondary  Schools,  the 

entire  School  System  would  be  involved  to  some  degree  in  such  a 

comprehensive  system  of  programs.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 

■ programs  as  tliey  are  outlined  above  not  involving  counselors  and  other 

support  personnel.  Involvement  of  central  ?idministrative  staff  would 
. . . • • • * 

undoubtedly  be  a necessity.  The  programs  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
major  problems  facing  an  urban  educaUonal  system  and  would  require  a 
major  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  aspects  of  that  system. 
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KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

In  1853,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  built  through  the  Kankakee  area. 

The  City  of  Kankakee,  then  called  Kankakee  Depot,  owes  its  start  and  much  of 
its  early  growth  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  for,  by  1858,  the  population  had 
grown  to  almost  5, 000.  From  1873  to  1883,  the  steamer  ”Kang  Brothers"  pUed 
the  river  from  Handford’s  Landing,  10  miles  below  Kankakee  to  Chicago  via  the 
river  and  the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  At  Kankakee,  the  meeting  place  of 
the  overland  and  water  transportation,  industrialization  had  begun  and  the 
population  had  grown  to  over  8, 000. 

The  natural  resources,  fertile  soil,  and  early  development  of  the  Kankakee 
area  led  to  a strong  agricultural  economy.  However,  Kankakee  had  always 
enjoyed  some  industry.  Several  companies  established  in  the  mid-and  late-1800’s 
still  operate  in  the  Kankakee  area.  The  population  during  the  strongly  agricultural 
era  was  mostly  Yankee,  French,  German,  and  Canadian.  The  increase  of  industry 
in  the  1900’s  brought  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  citizenry.  Added  to  the  already 
existing  populace  was  a large  influx  of  English,  Irish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Slavic, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  black  persons,  swelling  the  early  1900  population  to  over 
20, 000  for  the  entire  area. 

During  the  past  25  years  several  events  have  produced  great  changes  in  the 
Kankakee  area.  World  War  n brought  an  increase  in  both  farm  and  factory 
production,  overaU  elevation  in  the  economy  and  in  personal  income,  and  major 
increases  in  the  population.  Because  the  war  production  activity  was  con- 
centrated in  the  nation's  major  cities,  the  Chicago  region  expanded  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  increasing  growth  influence  from  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Region  is  expected  to  make  a further  impact  upon  the  Kankakee  Metropolitan 

area  in  the  next  two  decades. 
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Kankakee  is  located  60  miles  south  of  Chicago  and  24  miles  west  of  the 
Illinois-Indiana  state  line.  Today,  Kankakee  is  an  industrial,  residential,  retail, 
self-sustaining  metropolitan  complex.  Surrounding  the  city  is  an  agriculture 
region  which  is  a part  of  the  vast  east-central  Illinois  farm  region.  The  metro- 
politan area  population  is  approximately  57,000,  while  the  city  itself  contains  a 
population  of  30, 529.  The  total  Kankakee  County  employment  is  currently  close 
to  40, 000,  Principal  sources  of  employment  in  the  county  are  manufacturing, 

55  percent;  services,  15  percent;  trade,  15  percent.  Agriculture  and  trans- 
portation each  amount  to  a little  over  5 percent  of  the  employment  total. 

Compared  with  the  state,  Kankakee  County  has  relatively  more  manufacturing 
employment,  and  unlike  the  state,  this  employment  has  been  growing  rather  than 
declining  in  recent  years.  Non-agricultural  employment  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  city  of  Kankakee  has  increased  so  that  in  addition  to  functioning  as  the  major 
commercial/business  sector  of  the  county,  Kankakee  is  also  the  major  industrial 
center.  The  median  income  of  the  Kankakee  population  is  approximately  $7 , 000. 

The  Kankakee  School  District  covers  48  square  miles  and  includes  the  city 
of  Kankakee  and  the  village  of  Aroma  Park.  The  school  system  consists  of  14 
schools,  two  high  schools  (9-12),  two  upper  grade  schools  (6-8),  two  middle 
grade  schools  (4-5),  and  six  primary  grade  schools  (K-3). 

The  student  population  for  the  1970-71  school  year  was  7,701  with  a 21  percent 
black  enrollment.  The  school  district  budget  for  1970-71  was  $7,569,  983  with  an 
average  per  student  expenditure  of  approximately  $986  per  year. 

Social,  Political  and  Racial  Context 

Commercial  and  business  establishments  are  integrated  in  Kankakee,  while 
the  housing  distribution  places  the  major  black  population  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  city.  Little  "social"  desegregation  occurs  in  Kankakee;  whites 
traditionally  hold  all  community  positions  of  political  and  economic  value.  The 
exception  to  this  rulij  is  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  black. 
However,  there  is  no  real  black  community  figure,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  John 
Elliot,  who  is  the  community  services  director  for  the  school  district. 

Racial  incidents  during  the  current  school  year  in  the  two  major  high  schools 
were  not  as  frequent  nor  as  violent  as  had  been  experienced  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  school  district,  according  to  a newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Fosse, 

"in  the  past  year  has  been  beset  by  fli^ancial  troubles,  a teacher's  strike,  and  then 
last  spring,  just  before  closing  of  school  a riot  at  Westview  High  School  which 
brought  the  full  focus  of  attention  on  racial  problems  in  the  district. " Dr.  Grebner, 
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School  Superintendent,  said,  ’We  all  have  prejudices.  Yes,  we  have  prejudiced 
teachers  because  teachers  are  human.  All  human  beings  whom  I know  are 
prejudiced  to  some  degree,  including  myself.  Any  white  person  who  denies  that 
he  holds  any  kind  of  prejudice  is  most  suspect  of  harboring  genuine  deep-down 
prejudice. " 

The  school  district’s  community  service  director,  Mr.  John  Elliot,  relates 
the  need  for  a change  in  the  present  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  school  district's 
administrative  staff.  He  feels  that  more  awareness  of  community  and  human 
relations  is  needed  to  bring  about  a unitary  school  system  that  provides  quality 
education  to  all  its  students. 

/ 

The  major  political  issue  of  the  1970-71  school  year  was  the  defeat  of  the 
school  bond  referendum.  The  opposition  that  defeated  the  referendum  was 
primarily  led  by  a very  active  white  community  group  called  Save  Our  Schools 
(SOS).  Asa  result  of  a lack  of  added  revenue,  the  school  district  is  in  serious 
financial  straits  and  had  to  pay  its  teachers  in  "scrip  " during  the  latter  part  of 
the  current  school  year. 

School  Desegregation 

Prior  to  September  1970,  grades  K-6  of  the  public  schools  of  Kankakee  were 
in  a state  of  de  facto  s^regation.  On  January  16,  1970,  HEW  regional  repre- 
sentatives called  for  the  desegregation  of  the  faculty  and  students  in  all  Kankakee 
District  schools.  On  January  26,  1970,  the  Kankakee  School  Board  adopted  a 
resolution  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  by  desegre- 
gating students  and  faculty  in  all  district  schools.  The  actions  of  the  Board 
directed  the  school  administration  to  form  a task  force  to  accomplish  the 
following: 

• To  develop  the  specific  components  of  the  desegregation  plan 
to  secure  equal  educational  benefits  for  all  students. 

• To  secure  federal  and  state  financial  aid  as  well  as  private 
consulting  services  to  develop  and  implement  an  inservice 
program  for  school  personnel  that  focused  on  the  extension 
of  positive  self-concepts  among  students  in  a true  unitary 
school  system  environment. 

In  November  1969,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a reorg^ization  plan  for 
accommodating  additional  anticipated  student  enrollment  in  the  District  and  for  the 
inclusion  of  kindergarten » which  was  subsequently  re-established  by  State  Law 
in  September  1970.  This  plan  called  for  the  conversion  of  the  current  elementary 
(1—6),  junior  high  school  (7-9),  and  senior  high  school  (10-12),  organization  to  a 
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K-5  elementary  center,  6-8  upper  grade  center,  and  9-12  senior  high  school 
grade  arrangement.  Building  utilization  would  have  made: 

• the  current  elementary  neighborhood  schools  elementary 
centers,  and 

• the  current  junior  high  schools  upper  grade  centers. 

pupil  reassignment  would  have  affected  all  6th  and  9th  grade  students  and 
teachers  since  these  teachers  were  to  be  reassigned. 

■ i 

in  Januaiy  of  1970,  a five-man  committee  from  the  Civil  Bights  Compliance 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welftoe 
Civil  Blehts  compliance  review  of  the  Kankakee  School  District  No.  111.  On 
Januarv  16  1970,  the  HEW  representatives  orally  presented  their  preliminary 
SS  to  the  ScLm.1  Board.  Wse  findings  called  for  the  Integration  of  facuUy 
^flidlnts  in  all  schools.  The  Board  and  the  school  administration  consult^ 

“ft  a representative  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  and 

discussed  the  possibiUW  and  feasibility  of  building  upon  the  “f 

TPtt»n  as  the  tosis  for  equalizing  and  improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 

all  the  District's  pupils. 

On  January  26,  1970,  the  Board  adopted  a resolution  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  integrating  students  and  faculty  in  all 
schools.  Further,  the  Board  resolved  to  achieve  true  desegregation  by  modifying 
the  school  reorganization  plan  adopted  in  September  1969. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  designating  the  iwo  largest  elementary  schools, 

Franklin  and  Lincoln,  as  middle  grade  centers  (4-5).  All  other  elementary 
school  will  be  designated  as  elementary  centers  (K-3). 

Teacher  assignments  were  made  in  accordance  with  HEW  guideUnes  and 
court  decisions  so  that  each  schooi  faciUty  maintains  a facnity  ratio  of 
black  and  80  percent  white.  The  student  and  facuity  distributions  in  the  Ka^kee 
School  District  are  shown  in  Tables  M-1  and  M-2.  The  major  changes  in  the  teacher 
aintri^-*!''"  patterns  are  reflected  in  the  primary  centers  and  middle  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  black  teachers  from  FrankUn  (which  had  an  aU  bUck 
population  in  1969-70)  were  transferred  to  the  previously  all-white  staff  at  t e 

primary  centers  in  the  1970-71  school  year.  The  reverse  Is  true  for  the 

Relocation  of  white  middle-grade  students  to  FrankUn  (aU  black  student  impulation 
during  1969-70  during  fte  1970-71  school  year.  The  1970-71 

student/toacher  distribution  resulted  In  a 22  percent  Increase  in  the  black  teac^g 
staff  and  an  8 percent  Increase  in  the  white  teaching  staff.  The  total  number  of 
students  reassigned  was  2, 500. 
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Table  M-1 


STUDENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RACE 


Schools 

Grades 

White 

Black 

Total 

Eastridge  High  School 

10-12 

760 

97 

857 

Westview  High  School 

10-12 

633 

138 

771 

East  Junior  High  School 

7-9 

713 

137 

850 

West  Junior  High  School 

7-9 

567 

211 

778 

Total  High  School: 

(2,673) 

(583) 

(3, 256) 

Franklin  School 

1-6 

1 

498 

499 

Lincoln  School 

1-6 

297 

332 

629 

Aroma  Park  School 

1-6 

301 

0 

301 

Jefferson  School 

1-3 

66 

0 

66 

Lafayette  School 

1-6 

302 

0 

302 

Longfellow  School 

1-6 

244 

1 

245 

Steuben  School 

1-6 

369 

0 

369 

Thomas  Edison  School 

1-6 

345 

0 

345 

Mark  Twain  School 

1-6 

462 

0 

462 

Taft  School 

1-6 

221 

2 

223 

Washington  School 

1-6 

235 

45 

280 

Total  Elementary  School: 

(2.843) 

(878) 

<3.721) 

GRAND  TOTALS 

5,516 

1,461 

6,  977 

Estimated  Stud^t  Distribution  Beginning  in  September,  1970 

Schools 

Grades 

White 

Black 

Total 

Eastridgo  High  School 

9-12 

1,105 

133 

1, 238 

Westview  High  School 

9-12 

782 

241 

1, 023 

Total  Senior  High  School 

(1,887) 

(374) 

(2,261) 

East  Upper  Grade  Center 

6-8 

832 

152 

984 

West  Upper  Grade  Center 

6-8 

531 

196 

727 

Total  Upper  Grade  Center 

(1,363) 

(348) 

(1,711) 

Franklin  Middle  School 

4-5 

378 

112 

490 

Lincoln  Middle  School 

4-5 

588 

178 

766 

Total  Middle  School 

(966) 

(290) 

(1,256) 

Aroma  Park  School 

K-3 

247 

78 

325 

Lafayette  School 

K-3 

247 

78 

325 

Longfellow  School 

K-3 

190 

60 

250 

Steuben  School 

K-3 

304 

96 

400 

Tbomu  Edison  School 

K-3 

323 

102 

425 

Marie  Twain  School 

K-3 

342 

108 

450 

Taft  School 

K-3 

190 

60 

250 

Washington  School 

K-3 

228 

72 

300 

Total  Primary  School 

(2,071) 

(654) 

(2,725) 

GRAND  TOTALS 

6,287 

1,666 

7,  953 

Table  M-2 


TEACHER  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RACE 


Primary  Centers 

Aroma  Park 
Edison 

Lafeyette/ J eff erson 

Lon^ellow 

Mark  Twain 

Steuben 

Taft 

Washington 


Middle  Schools 

franklin 

Lincoln 

Upper  Grade  Centers 

East 

West 

TTiprh  Schools 

Eastridge 

Westview 

Traveling  Staff 

Homebound 
Elem.  Music 
Elem.  P»E* 

Nurses 

B.  E.  Coordinator 
Beading 

nantral  Office  Staff 


1969-1970 
Black /White 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

8 


5 

5 


6 

4 


0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

43 


13 

15 

16 
11 
19 
16 
10 
12 


9 

21 


43^ 

39| 


46| 

46| 


3 

4 
3 
3 


7 

337 


1970-1971 
Black /white 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

19 


3 

3 


6 

7 


7 

7 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

55 


7i 

12 

11 


16^ 

12 

6 

8^ 


82 


20 

29 


47 

46 


63 

56 


3 
2 
2 

4 
1 

5 

8 


Total 

Certificated 

Staff 


11^ 

14 

13 

lOi 

14 
9 

joi 

101 


23 

32 


53 

53 


70 

63 


3 

3 
2 

4 
1 
6 
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ESAP  Project  Summary 


ESAP  Budget  Summary 


ESAP  Activity 


LEA  Acttvity 
Student  Help  Program 
Self-Concept  Study 


Budget 


Student-Student  Activity 
Counseling  SiQiport/Remedial 


$ 2,040.00 
$33.920.00 


Programs  and  Materials 


Total 


$35,960.00 


The  Kankakee  School  District  reaUzed  that  to  bring  about  an  orderly  transition 
from  a segregated  to  a unitary  system,  certain  problems  would  emerge  and  have  to 
be  dealt  with. 

These  problems  centered  around  three  major  concerns  that  for  the  first  time: 

• Many  of  the  primary  and  middle  grade  center  teachers  would  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  relating  to  multi-ethnic  student  groups. 

• Parents  would  be  sending  their  children  to  schools  in  all  black 
neighborhoods. 

To  meet  tiiese  problems  the  school  district  initiated  two  activities.  The  first 
of  these  was  a student-to-student  Saturday  morning  hotline  established  to  answer 
questions  of  the  community  regarding  race  relations.  The  second  was  a research 
effort  intended  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a long-term  project  to  focus  on  the  develop- 
ment of  positive  self-concepts  among  students  in  a reorganized-desegregated  school 
environment. 

Bl-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  ESAP  Bi-Racial  Committee  consists  of  sixteen  members  of  whom  eight 
are  black  and  eight  are  white.  Seven  members  are  male  and  the  remaining  are 
female.  Selection  of  committee  members  was  made  by  the  Kankakee  School 
District  administration.  The  committee  has  met  only  three  times  this  year  and 
attendance  has  been  poor.  The  committee  has  no  chairman.  The  following  is  a list 
of  members  and  their  affiliation: 


Name 


Afflllatjon 


Mr.  Andrew  Hargett 
Mr.  Ron  Carcell 
Mr.  Richard  Keethers 
Mr.  Virgil  Sancken 
Mr.  James  Odeneal 
Heverend  Wilson 
Mrs.  Price 
Mrs.  loren  Claypool 
Mrs.  Tom  Maimer 
Mrs.  Dennis  Yohnka 
Mr.  William  Dear,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Outsen 
Mrs.  Turner 
Mrs.  Pepper 
Mrs.  Johrii  Beeson 
Mrs.  Fritz 

bsap  activities 


^^aokakee  Community  Action  Pro^am 

United  Parents  for  BStoq>Uonal  Children 

St.  Martin’s  Human  Helatlons  Commission 
Public  Aide 

Black  Citizens  Council  of  Kankakee 

Arbez  Coalition 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 


a Student  Heln»  Prr 

ju^ons  Sea«Sw^ce‘’S^^The 'Bar  *”  resolrlng 

H. A.S.  H. , is  essentially  a hot-line  ^ Student  Help  Program, »» 

from  9-12.  A counselor  and  two  eiehttS^rf  Saturday  morning 

17^h  to  stod^inqu^eg®  ““  “ tolq,hone  in  the 

17  Saturdays,  they  have  comments.  To  date 

personal  problems.  A log  of  mostly  concerned 

eighth  grade  students  »-s  beenkep^  Te  ^ 

are  paid  $1. 60  per  hour.  alternate  Saturdays 
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The  program  to  date  baa  not  measured  up  to  its  original  goals  and  objectives, 
i.  e. , dealing  with  racial  problems  and  attitudes  confrontlDg  tho  school  community. 

Tbe  basic  problems  with  the  program  were  reported  to  bet 

• The  use  of  elgbtb  grade  students  was  not  an  effective  means 
of  relating  to  tbe  entire  student  community; 

• Saturday  morning  is  not  an  advantageous  time  to  conduct 
the  program;  and 

The  Asbuxy  Methodist  Church  sponsored  another  hot-line 
project  that  is  available  during  more  advantageous  hours 
also  on  Saturday  mornings. 

The  budget  allocation  for  this  program  was  originally  fixed  at  $1, 400. 

Study  of  the  Development  of  Positive  Self-Concepts 

Context 

Tbe  reorganiaation/desegregation  plan  for  Kankakee  resulted  in  a wide  range  of 
ethnic,  cultural,  and  socio-economic  levels  within  classrooms.  This  heterogeneity 
meant  that  achievement  for  many  classes  would  decrease;  according  to  school  officials, 
this  result  was  not  inconsistent  with  '^numerous  previous  studies,  including  the  1968 
California  Achievement  Test  administered  in  foe  Kankakee  schools.  ’’  It  was  also  felt 
that  teachers  in  this  new  multi-ethnic  situation  tended  to  over-emphasize  and  over- 
react to  differences  amoi^  students  and  to  misinterpret  the  significance  of  these 
differences.  All  of  these  factors  would  lead  to  a decline  in  positive  seif-concept  on- 
tbe  part  of  students,  with  resultant  problems  in  achievement  and  behavior.  For  these 
reasons,  the  school  board  directed  tbe  administrative  staff  to  form  a task  force  to 
’’secure  federal  and  state  financial  aid,  as  well  as  consultantship  assistance,  to  brli^ 
about  an  in-service  program  for  the  school  personnel  designed  to  focus  cm  the  develop- 
ment of  positive  self-concepts  among  students  in  a reorganized-desegregated  school 
environment.”^ 

Accordii^ly,  with  tbe  ai^roval  of  funds  from  ESAP,  on  November  1,  1970  a 
project  with  the  followipg  goals  was  ofQcially  initiated: 

• To  provide  teachers  with  a better  understanding  of  the  students’ 
needs  for  develc^ing  a positive  self-concept; 

• To  develop  a core  of  trained  staff  members  who  could  serve 
as  a positive  force  in  treating  a concern  for  developing  a 
student’s  positive  self-concept  in  an  academic  environment; 

• To  develop  a plan  for  creating  an  awareness  of  self  concept 
inference  for  structuring  programs  to  ensure  fair  treatment 
to  minority  groiqis  of  students  in  the  classroom.^ 


1,  Anderson,  William  F.  ”A  Project  Focusing  on  the  Development  of  Positive 
Self-Concepts  Among  Students  in  a Reorganized-Desegregated  School  Environment.  ” 
(The  Report  of  the  Kankakee,  Illinois  Des^regation  Project).  Unpub.  p.  1. 


Actlvltv  Dealgn  and  Process 


The  project,  as  It  operated  In  the  1970-71  term,  was  conceived  and  conducted 
as  a research  effort  and  la  described  as  "an  Initial  pUot  step  of  a project  aimed 
at  systematically  evaluating  the  development  of  positive  self-concepts. ..." 

Staff  for  the  project  consisted  of  two  teams,  each  led  by  a former  teacl^r  with 
a "good  knowledge  of  the  psychological  principals  which  underlie  behavior, " and 
consisting  of  two  teacher  aides.  Three  of  the  four  aides  were  black.  Both  teams 
were  Involved  In  the  planning  process  under  the  supervision  of  Project  Director 
Randy  Lindsey  and  with  the  assistance  of  Consultant  William  F.  Anderson. 

The  planners  reportedly  fotmd  themselves  Involved  In  a theoretical  controversy 
In  educational  circles  between  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  skills, 
knowlecfee,  and  facts  is  the  most  appropriate  means  of  bringing  about  a positive  self- 
concept,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  basis  of  self-concept  Is  In  emotional  and 
attltudlnal  factors  and  who  emphasize  the  dependency  of  achievement  t^n  positive 
self-concept.  A research  design  was  selected  to  test  between  these  two  positions, 
to  answer  the  question  "Does  a positive  self-concept  emerge  from  a decrease  of 
academic  deficiencies  through  remediation  procedures,  or  from  a program  designed 
to  increase  ’success  Identities*  or  both,  or  neither?" 

The  proceedings  of  the  planning  session  resulted  In  the  selection  of  the  two  by  two 
treatment  design  Illustrated  In  Figure  M-3.  The  two  basic  treatments  were  Glasser’s 
classroom  meetings  and  the  remediation  procedures  of  the  mobile  learning  unit. 
Included  in  the  figure  Is  the  number  of  students  who  were  Involved  In  each  of  the 
treatments,  as  well  as  the  number  that  was  used  as  a pre-post-control.  Thus,  the 
four  basic  cells  of  the  project  were; 

(1)  Classroom  Meetings 

Pupils  participating  in  open  ended  discussions  consistent  with  the 
writings  of  William  Glasser^.  Six  classes  with  a total  of  150 
pupils  were  Involved  In  these  discussion  procedures.  The  goal  was 


1*  p*2  • 

2* 

3.  Glasser,  William,  Schools  Without  Failure,  New  York:  Harper,  1969. 
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Remediation 


+ 

Control  GrotQ) 

Remediation  (mobile 
learning  unit)  Group 

(N=191) 

N=133 

Open-ended  discussion 

Combined  treatment 

group 

group 

N=150  1 

N=146 

Figure  3:  THE  2X2  TREATMENT  DESIGN 


consistent  with  the  writings  of  Glasser  in  that  it  was  hoped  that  the 
discussions  would  increase  the  positive  self*-concepts  of  the  children. 
For  appnroximately  thirty  minutes,  three  times  per  week,  these 
children  were  removed  from  the  regular  class  procedures  and  in- 
volved in  the  open-ended  discussions.  These  lasted  a period  that 
began  approximately  January  15th  and  were  concluded  approximately 
four  months  later.  Six  classes  were  selected  for  this  treatment, 
three  of  the  fourth  grade  and  three  in  the  fifth. 

(2)  Remediation  Procedures  (Mobile  Learninfr  Unit) 

Here  the  teams  concentrated  upon  improving  the  academic  skiUs 
and  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  Individual  pupils  or  small  gproups 
were  removed  from  the  classroom  to  be  engaged  in  the  remediation 
program.  Not  all  pupils  received  these  remedial  attentiohs  for 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  time.  However,  all  were  involved  in 
the  program  for  the  four  month  period.  Here  again,  six  classes 
were  randomly  selected  for  Inclusion  in  this  treatment,  three  for 
each  grade.  However,  an  unforeseen  circumstance  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  the  anticipated  size  of  the  ceU  due  to  the  refusal  by 
one  classroom  teacher  to  permit  her  students  to  participate  in 
the  remediation  program. 


(3) 


Each  of  these  six  classes  (N=146)  participated  In  both  of  the 
previously  described  treatments.  This  cell  permitted  an  analysis 
of  whether  a combination  of  treatments  would  be  more  effective 
than  either  by  Itself. 


(4)  Control  Group 

This  cell  consisted  of  191  pupils  who  participated  In  the  study  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  took  the  pre-  and  post-test  measures.  They 
represented  one  baseline  for  comparison  since  aU  were  Involved 
In  the  regular  classroom  actlvltlea  but  were  not  Involved  In  either 
of  the  two  treatments. 


For  reasons  of  economy,  only  two  grades  were  chosen  from  which  to  sel^t 
students.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  were  selected,  according  to  the 
hecause  "the  middle  grade  students  would  receive  the  program  more  readily  than  the 
upper  grade  students  since  their  behavioral  attitudes  and  percepttons  tend  °e 

as  rigidly  structured  as  those  of  the  older  students.  Twenty-three  of  the  available 
44  classes  were  chosen  by  random  selection  procedures. 


The  following  Instruments  were  selected  for  the  evaluation: 

• Brookover’s  S:C:A:,  Self-concept  of  Academic  Ability  Scale,  ^ 
was  modified  to  meet  the  age,  grade,  readli^,  and  experiential 
backgrounds  of  the  chUdren  of  the  project.  The  response  to  this 
instrument  was  Interpreted  as  a measure  of  the  academic  self- 
concept  of  the  respondents. 

2 

• The  I.A.R.  Scale,  develqped  by  Crandall,  ^ aL  permitted  an 
evaluation  of  the  willingness  of  students  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  academic  successes  and  for  their  academic  failures. 

This  Instrument  required  modification  in  terms  of  the  reading 
and  interpretive  characteristics  of  the  fourth  grade.  Basically, 

it  should  be  considered  as  an  Instrument  that  differentiates  between 
the  I - E characteristics  of  Individuals.  The  I Is  the  willingness 
of  the  respondent  to  internalize  (to  take  personal  or  self  res- 
ponsibility) his  successes  and  failures;  the  E Is  the  tendency  of 
the  respondent  to  externalize  or  give  others  credit  for  his  successes 
and  blame  "not  himself"  for  his  failure. 


o 

ERIC 


1 Brookover,  W.  B.  "Self  Concept  of  Academic  Ablllly  Scale. " In  Self  concept  and 
Snbool  Achievement;  Educational  Publication  Services,  Mlghigan  State  University  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  1962. 

2.  Crandall,  J. , Katovsky,  W. , Crandall,  H.  Intellectual  Achievement  Res- 
ponsibility Questionnaire.  Child  Development,  1965,  36,  107-118. 
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« The  third  and  possibly  the  most  Important  data  of  the  project  were 
obtained  through  the  administration  of  a specifically  developed 
semantic  differential  i^trumentf  based  on  techniques  and  procedures 
developed  by  Osgood.  ^ 


The  semantic  differential  la  a psychometric  technique  designed  to  meas  ire 
the  affective  meaning  of  concepts  in  terms  of  components  that  make  up  a “semantic 
space."  Results  of  numerous  factor-analyses  of  concepts  rated  on  bipolar  adjective 
scales  (i.e.,  good-bad,  fast,  slov/,  etc.)  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  variability 
in  affective  meaning  thus  measured  can  be  accounted  for  by  three  mutuaUy  Independent 
factors  or  clusters  of  scales.  The  factors  with  consistently  high  loadings  are  (in 
order  of  loading)  Evaluative  (scales  such  as  good-bad,  sweet-sour,  etc.)  Oriented 
Activl^  (active-passive,  fast  slow,  etc. ) and  Potency(strong-weak.  heavy-light,  etc.). 
For  the  study  In  question,  the  semantic  space  factors  selected  were  (1)  Evaluative 

Ortented  Activity.  The  Instrument  designed  required  the  subjects  to  respond 
to  certain  concepts  (i.e. , school,  teachers,  friends)  in  terms  of  certain  bipolar 
scales  (I.e.,  good-tod,  fast-slow).  As  can  be  surmised,  the  first  factor,  Evaluative, 
is  a measurement  of  the  tendency  of  human  beings  to  participate  in  some  internal 
process(es)  which  are  chiefly  evaluative  In  nature-a  mode  of  evaluation.  Used  were 
five  scales  (pairs  of  polar  words)  of  which  good-bad  had  the  highest  loading.  The 
econd  factor  assessed  is  that  wlUch  Osgood  refers  to  as  Oriented  Ar^yity.  Scales 

having  high  loadings  and  used  In  this  project  were:  Hot-cold,  fast-slow,  alive-dead 

and  difficult-easy.  These  two  factors  account  for  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the 
semantic  space. 


Due  to  the  nature  of  the  technique,  a virtually  endless  number  of  concepts  could 
have  been  selected  for  assessment.  Here  the  criterion  of  utility  was  the  most  important 
in  the  selection  process.  The  project  staff  selected  the  following  concepts-  school 

me,  and  mends.  The  first  two  concepts  permitted  an  assessment'^^fl^cts 

of  the  academic  self-concept;  the  last  two  divulged  Information  about  the  social  self- 
concept. 

The  selection  of  the  bipolar  scales  involved  the  use  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  the  degree  and  purity  of  factorial  loadings,  (2)  readability  difficulty  of  no  higher 
t^  the  third  grade  (Thorndlke-Lorge  1944),  and  (3)  apparent  utility  value  in  terms 
of  the  selected  concepts.  The  procedures  for  assessment  were  among  those  re- 
commended by  the  developers  of  the  technique. 


1.  Osgood,  C.  E. , Sucl,  G.  J.  and  Tannenbaum,  P.H:  The  Measurement  of 
Meaning.  The  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1957. 


The  study  was  conducted  substantially  as  planned.  Pre-planning,  pre-training 
of  the  staff,  conduct  of  a pilot  study,  the  treatment  experiences  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  final  analysis  of  the  results  were  accomplished  In  approximately  nine  months, 
a period  of  time  that  the  consultant  to  the  project  felt  "wat;  probably  too  small  a 
period  to  expect  self-concept  changes." 

Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the  treatments,  all  six  hundred  and  twenty  participating 
pupils  were  pre-tested.  This  produced  baseline  data  which  were  statistically  compared 
to  post-test  scores,  thus  3deldlng  a measure  of  change. 

Outputs 

The  test  score  data  were  subjected  to  several  statistical  analyses,  including 
computation  of  means  and  standard  deviations,  step-wise  multiple  regression  analysis, 
and  analysis  of  covariance.  Table  M-3  shows  pre-and  post-test  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  all  620  subjects.^  The  most  apparent  Item  of  Interest  in  this  table  is 
that  eight  of  the  eleven  measures  show  a loss  rather  1^^  h ! Evaluative  scores 
on  school  and  teachers  showed  especially  large  losses.*^  Stated  simply,  this  means 
that  students*  regard  for  both  teachers  and  school  dropped  considerably  over  the  year. 
Results  of  an  earlier  pilot  test  were  consistent  with  this  outcome  in  that  fifth  grade 
students  showed  more  negative  responses  than  fourthgradersonlS  out  of  22  comparisons. 
Covariance  analysis  confirmed  this  outcome  by  showing  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  degree  of  negativity  in  responses  of  fourth  graders  versus  fifth  graders. 
Anderson  comments  as  follows;^ 

"Possibly,  the  self-concept  scores  related  to  schools  were  quite 
startling  and  a little  disappointing.  The  use  of  these  descriptive  terms 
was  a result  of  the  large  negative  gain  scores  on  all  of  the  school  related 
concepts.  School  and  teachers  were  the  two  c<-)ncepts  which  showed  the 
greatest  evaluative  losses.  As  stated  previously,  it  is  not  known  if  these 


1.  Anderson,  op.  cit.  p.  1. 

2.  Taken  from  Anderson,  op.  cit. , p.  17. 

3.  No  report  on  the  statistical  significant  of  these  differences  is  made  by 
Anderson. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  49. 
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PRE  AND  POST  TREATMENT  DATA  FOR  ALL  620  PUPILS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


i 


results  generaUze,  but  If  they  do,  then  one  must  conclude,  or  sto^y 
hypothesize,  that  schools  and  school  routed  concepto  are  perceived 
increasingly  more  negatively,  as  the  pupils  progress  from  the  lower  to 
the  hlghw  grades. . . .If  thte  characterUtlc  of  -egatlvUm  tourard  school 
and  school  reUted  activities  U broader  than  the  K^kee  f *«“ 

future  researchers  to  this  area  must  acknowledge  the  fact  Umt  a s™®*! 
or  zero  change  from  a lower  to  an  upper  grade  Is  one  of  positive  growth. 

Understandably  thU  problem  creates  some  dlffUulty  to 
stoce  "success"  must  often  be  expressed  to  terms  of  "less  loss"  rather  than  actual 

gain. 

A comparUon  of  means  separated  by  race  and  sex  (but  “‘^y  treaM  pro^ 
inconclusive.  Both  sexes  and  both  races  showed  Urge  losses  InJchoolEj^a^- 
TMcher-EvaluaUve  scores.  BUck  males  had  fewer  losses  (seven  of  the  eleven 
measures)  than  any  other  subject  group.  White  females  showed  most 
of  eleven).  AU  groups  showed  moderate  gain  or  no  change  on  Frlends-Actlv^  and 
Me-AcUvlty.  Males  of  both  races  showed  moderate  gains  to 

dlmenslonl^BUck  females  differed  from  white  females  to  that  regard 

strong  gain  in  Pripnria-Evaluatlve  scores  as  the  Utter  declined  slightly  to  that  regard. 

M^nn.  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  for  race  by  sex  by  treament  for 
aU  subjects.  Table  M-4  for  black  males  U Included  here  as  an  example. 

To  determine  whether  changes  to  the  scores  on  the  eleven  measures 
slenlfleantly  different  for  the  two  treatment  groups  and  the  control  group,  an  analjsU 
:^^v“^SLe  for  a non-orthogonal  design  was  used,  and  where 
were  found  to  be  slgnlflcant,  multiple  mean  comparisons  were  made  to 
^reerf  difference  Table  M-S  summarizes  the  significant  differences  thus  detected. 

Anderson  summarizes  the  ftodings  of  the  study  as  foUows: 

"Although  the  results  of  this  project  were  not  conclusive  enough  to 
clearly  support  either  of  the  two  treatments,  the  self-concept  cl^es 
to  this  short  period  of  time  were  encouragi^.  Wketter  ^ 
self-concept  characteristics  of  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
of  the  Kankakee,  IlUnoU  school  system  generalized  to  others  Is 
However,  they  are  supporUve  of  the  Innovation  systems  uUllzed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  pupUs  of  the  treatment  groups  shoa^  somewhat  less 
negatlvUm  about  school,  teachers,  and  academic  self-concept  than  the 

control  group. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  28. 
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Conceot/Score 

School-Evaluative 

School-Activity 

Me-Evaluatlve 

Me-Actlvlty 

Teacher-Evaluative 


Tea  cher-Activlty 


Frlends-Evaluatlvo 

Frlenda-Actlvlty 

Fesponslblllty  For 
Successes 

Responsibility  For 
Failures 

Academic  Self- 
Concept 


Table  M-6 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  COVARIANCE  ANALYSIS 


Significant  Relationships 

grade 

sex 

nteraction  of  Treatments 
Both  Treatments 


lex  X grade 

nteracUon  of  Treatments 
Remediation  Treatment 


lex  X race 
grade 

illasser  Treatment 


sex 

grade 

^mediation 


nteraction  of  Treatments 
lex  X race  x grade 

sex  X grade 

grade 

sex 


Interpretation 

Fourth  grade  shows  less  loss. 

Females  show  less  loss* 

Control  Group  shows  greatest  loss. 

Double-treatment  group  show  positive  gain,  l.e. , school  more 
active  than  before.  All  treatment  groups  show  less  loss  tlian 
control  group . 

Females  and  fourth  grade  show  greatest  loss  In  evaluation  of  self, 
only  the  double-treatment  group  shows  gains. 

Remediation  treatment  shows  greatest  gains  (l.e. , in  self- 
perceived  activity),  especially  for  black  females. 

Black  males  showed  less  loss  (of  regard  for  teachers)  than 
other  groups. 

le,s  .OSS  ,o.  regard  <o,  «aotar,  ■ 

s'Tck  gains  In  Glasser  treatment  and  highest 

gains  In  double-treatment  group 

Males  perceive  less  loss  in  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers . 
Fourth^grade  perceives  less  loss  Inactivity  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
mackrn^es  and  Females  and  White  males  (all  In 
perceive  positive  change  In  teacher  activity  as  opposed  ^ ^°1 
group.  White  females  in  remediation  group  see  negative  change  In 

activity  of  teacheru. 

Indeterminate . 

Black  fifth  grade  males  show  a large  positive  Increase  In  evaluation 
of  friends — larger  than  control  group. 

Blacks  and  Females  had  positive  gain  scores;  l.e.,  they  perceived 
friends  as  more  active. 

Fourth  grade  showed  a large  loss 

Males  became  less  willing  to  accept  this  responsibility. 


None 
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Yet,  the  social  self-concept  scores  and  the  Gestalt  laljeied  as 
"Me'f  did  not  show  losses  for  the  treatment  groups.  It  is  not  known 
why  there  was,  an  insignificant  relationships  between  the  school  and 
social  variables.  For  some  reason,  as  school  and  teachers  were 
perceived  more  negatively,  the  perception  of  friends  and  self  did  not 
declinOo  is  of  a tr  ■ ■■  ■ 

. • Qi'ite  fiiip.rv.  sjiouJc]  be  iuco.  ..  '..i  i:.e  thii>;  -uv 

Although  the  followmg  is  of,  a trend  nature  since  the  treatment 

. - rs’.o  ij  i.n;  uie  saani  uie  SC  non;  . (jae  o-  .a-  po::  n-irv 

period  was  quite  short,  ,it  should  be,  incorporated  in  the  thi^ing 

fi  re  ‘A(-u;  uc’  more  »;a,ce  diuei-  r ■ cut;  la- t .uutFti- f 

about  the  future  by  the,  staffs  of  the.  school  system.  One  of  the  primary 

a /..aaois,  i.iai;.ey  wei'e  quiie  Ui';.:,  ..  • m oio.'^q-  o: 

reasons  there. were  not. more  race  differences  was  the  fact, that  the  . 

Uij  .sa.vae  ui.rociion,  i.)ui  i.p^^  ..  . -oj-  '.itCi-eo,  v;inie  aeiuaias 
responses  of  black  males  were  quite  different  from" those  of  black 
<o-  , p aaa.'C  nia(o.«,  iTie^group  ■•..-.•..•.K  r;a.ies  '..onaerrio^snow 

females.  In  the. same  .direction,  but  to  a lesser  degree,  white  females 
- J ciuiiigtrs  m’seii-cc;--- • . •.  .-'neo.  fuey^’weve, mvoivea 

differed  from  white  , males'.  The.  group  of  black  males  tended  to  show 

the  gi^eate.st.pQsitive^, changes  in  self-concept  when  they  w.ere  involved 
.4 i ' • = •=  vvmv.e  ifimiltis,  as  Pu.mpui’eu  to  olacKS.  res- 

in a :Glasser  open-ended  discussion  treatment  group.  ,-This  was. not. 

true  of, Diack  females.  White  females,  as  compared  to, blacks,  res- 

ox.  '-.-:v o t.i.‘euau.e.ats , urocsuc eci  lucomjis.ieni  resuus.  I'or  certain 

ponded  more  positively  tc,  the  remediation  program.  The  combination 

Soar r-: j(.  Wcfa  uie  caieci ivu  oi  me  a-SMimerits.  ror  ocnevrs , it 

of  the, two, treatments  produced  inconsistent  results.  For  certain 

.':,iio  jsopuq  a a,uy  ,i  l•^)pro^p.‘J'ilexxi.  uvur  tua  coai.roi  groUix,  i iie  r-easoii.y 

concepts  ,it^was  the  .most,  effective  of  .the,  treatments . , For  other  s , - it  . , 

V “.V'  jVv-.ere  aoi  pai'l  ai  eras  .svstemauc  desiqu  i.:ui  saoiuo  oe  lavesligated 
showed  little,  if  any  . iniprpye me nt  over  the  control  group.  .The  reasons 
u-  : u.i.  .u  fc  !jr(.)jet;.:,s  .,  upon  previous  resea rcu,  “motv  change  oi  a 

''why'.'  were,  not  part  of  this  systematic  design  but  should  be,  investigated 
pe/.rya',  e lua.iu-..;  u,e  sei.t-corujopLS  ox  pupii^  rools,  place  )ii  r.ais  orufSui; 
in, futvire  projects. Based  upon  previous  research,  more  change  of  a 

positive  nature  in  the  self-concepts  of  pupils  took  place  in  this  project 

than, could  . have. been. anticipated."^,  , ■ . i , 

1 .-.ii-j-oi.;o.ti  jp.qjcuu;'  yicatls  me  only  cone rete  uiiormanon  about  the  project. 

Howcveiu  r : 1 > u i rtu': ;i(.r;  in  ,jti.i.rt..uu:.s  a.uu  .sqiff  members  con.sLstentiy  indicate  a feeling 

X.-. .The, ''Anderson .Report'*  yields  the  only  concrete  .information. about  the  project. 

ou,,.  Li,,.-.  ano  ife  iv.ioime  .Kapa riling  i.j.mv  re3.iieqiaP.oxr 

students  anp  staff  members  consistently  inaicate  a feeling,, 

iix(!y.;uurw,^  •■•■pii  - eyeiiri,  me  aiooiUE;  Lea niixig.  uvur  leaoer  iroin  i/aicoin  scaoo.i  iSlt 

Passion  groups, an^  the  .Mobile  Learning  Unit  remediation 

uia.  ,.u  iu  xxoL  oj!u,.  iu  oiJiolry.!  .sft.xCKOi.iu-  ;',)-suxc!L-'.at  relxx luxixt?,  nui  e.^iauicsiieu 

The  Mobile, Unit  leader  frorh  Lincoln  school  ,felt 

;,'eaaxon.s  au  '.veil.  .pi,uo?..Uix  mirx.uupaiu.s,  ix.)ux  w luce  ami  uiacK 

that  the  program  npt  only. promoted  . student-to-student  , relations,  out  established  , 

uKue.u.eur  a ° !,U(.‘.;re.uL‘'](r  u!.e  pri„)g  in  ajul  uy;  ineciiodoiogv.  I’liev  exijressexx  a desire 

well.  . Student  Darticipants,  both  white  and  black 

i,ot  ui  ipxi  u(jxt.  \envx  1 31P V ii/ix.fLeu  Cixaugi :x=!  Ill  uieit'  racia.i 

Wi  methodology.  vdThey  expressed  a desire 

.iti..(.uuie,-.v  ..x.y-.'.  c xeq  -.'Uu.  . i.^i.  >,  iLcflx  ucveuji.ieo  .snirie  aeuiste  luacic-w/ifle  peer  re- 
in?! the.program  mext  year.  The v.r.e.lated  changes,  in.the.ir  racial 

' P'h  ‘‘'''  luni  X e.vpecx  ci.!iu  i .staxjcuixg  xu^ae  <.,riua-sex  group 

ajtfitudes^  and  reported  that  they  have  developed  some  definite  black-white  peer  re- 
lationships as  a result  of  the  mutual  respect  and  understanding  in  the  Glasser  group 
discussions. 


1.  Ibid,  p.  49. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


"Have  a Student  Help" 


The  obvious  difficulties  and  lack  of  success  encountered  by  this  ESAP  activity 
I appear  to  be  the  result  of  inadequate  planning  and  poor  selection  of  personnel.  The 

concept  is  a laudable  one  and  certainly  would  have  provided  a much  needed  community- 
based  service  for  its  young  people.  However,  no  apparent  thought  was  given  to 
effective  scheduling  of  the  activity.  It  is  clear  that  community  problems  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  Saturday  morning  from  the  hours  of  9:00  a„m.  to  12:00. 

The  use  of  eighth  grade  student  counselors  to  respond  to  the  anticipated  inquiries 
from  the  entire  student  community  proved  to  be  ill-advised.  We  would  not  recommend 
the  continuation  of  this  activity  as  it  is  now  designed.  However,  we  do  believe  that 
because  of  the  unstable  racial  climate  a school-community  relations  program  is 
needed  in  Kankakee;  we  recommend  that  the  school  administration  explore  that  need 
I with  respect  to  future  programs. 

r 

Self-Concept  Study 

I 

With  certain  reservations,  the  self-concept  study  appears  to  have  been  a worth- 
v/hile  expenditure  of  ESAP  funds.  Data  analyzed  thus  far  suggest  that  at  least  some 
positive  changes  occurred  for  some  groups  of  students  as  a result  of  both  the  Glasser 
open-ended  discussions  and  the  remediation  efforts  of  the  Mobile  Learning  Unit  staff. 
Participating  students  and  staff  remain  enthusiastic.  However,  the  success  of  the 
study  as  a research  effort  is  seriously  hampered  by  certain  theoretical  and  methodo- 
logical deficiencies,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  characterization  in  the  aforementioned 
Anderson  report.  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  the  report  available  to  the 
evaluators  is  in  draft  form  and  that  Anderson  views  the  study  as  an  "initial  pilot  step," 
and  acknowledges  a problem  in  selecting  material  for  the  report  due  to. . ."the  massive 
amount  of  data  and  the  tremendous  number  of  permutations. ..."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  following  criticisms  are  in  order: 

• Interpretation  of  findings  is  lacking.  The  analytical  segments  of 
the  paper  are  little  more  than  a verbal  summary  of  the  statistical 
data,  a summary  that  manifests  little  familiarity  with  the  particulars 
of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  treatment  groups  and  of  the  school 
in  general.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  material  is  useful  to  school 
administration  in  its  present  form, 
i 

I 
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There  is  no  systematic  discussion  of  the  idea  of  self-concept, 
though  this  theoretical  construct  is  the  focus  of  the  study.  Nor 
is  it  made  clear  how  the  selected  measures  of  change  relate  to 
tills  construct.  Properly  speaking,  and  following  Osgood’s  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  the  semantic  differential  in  personality 
research,  1 oiily  the  concepts  Me- Evaluative  and  Me-Activitv  are 
truly  self-concepts.  (Perhaps  significantly,  the  SCA  scales  most 
clearly  related  to  self-concept  showed  no  significant  differences  in 
analysis  of  covariance. ) Friends,  teachers,  and  school  might  more 
properly  be  considered  representative  of  attitudes.  These  may  be 
brought  into  a self-concept  construct  by  some  definition  of  the 
relationships  between  them  and  the  concept  me,  accomplished  perhaps 
by  the  construction  of  a semantic  space  through  use  of  the  generalized 
distance  formula  as  described  by  Osgood.^ 

• There  is  some  evidence  of  misuderstanding  of  both  technical  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  use  of  the  semantic  differential.  More  than  a 
few  times  Activity  scores  were  treated  in  discussion  as  if  they  were 
evaluative  in  nature,  disregarding  the  statistical  and  theoretical 
independence  of  these  dimensions.  For  example,  it  was  held  that 
"Each  treatment,  by  itself,  was  clearly  superior  to  the  control 
group..."  on  the  basis  of  less  loss  on  the  Teachers- Activity  measure, 
which  actuall3'^  means  that  treatment  group  pupils  perceived  teachers 
to  be  more  active  than  the  control  group,  not  that  the  pupils  them- 
selves were  somehow  improved.  In  most  studies  that  make  use  of 
the  semantic  differential,  the  potency  factor  accounts  for  as  much 
variance  as  the  activity  factor.  In  this  study  the  potency  factor, 
which  would  have  contributed  a useful  index  of  a student's  "strength," 
was  ignored  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  Anderson  study  does  not 
report  the  semantic  differential  scores  in  regard  to  their  scale 
positions.  We  cannot  determine,  for  example,  from  the  teacher- 
evaluative  scores,  whether  students  merely  disliked  their  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  later  grew  to  despise  them,  or 
whether  they  at  first  adored  their  teachers  and  later  felt  them  to 
be  only  "good.  " 


1.  Osgood,  _et,  , op.  cit. , p.  217  ff. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  91  ff. 
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In  summary,  it  might  be  said  that  the  above  problems  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  self-concept-study,  but  by  no  means  render  it  useless. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  could  well  produce  more  definitive  results,  and 
a well-informed  effort  at  interpretation  of  the  data  could  yield  useful  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  policy  in  Kankakee,  as  well  as  a contribution  to  general 
knowledge  of  attitudes  and  self-concepts  in  elementary  school  pupils. 

It  is  recommended,  contingent  on  the  availability  of  funds  and  expertise, 
that  the  study  of  self-concepts  continue,  with  particular  regard  to  further  analysis 
of  data  already  collected,  and  with  attention  to  the  objections  raised  above.  Any 
further  continuation  of  the  study  should  require  a firm  basis  in  attitude  and  self- 
concept  theory  and  a more  carefully  informed  knowledge  of  characteristics  of 
measuring  instruments. 
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CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  MACON,  ALABAMA 


Principal  Investigator;  William  C.  Watson,  Jr. 

Mark  Battle  Associates 


Other  Participating  Staff;  Lawrence  Weiner 

RMC.  Inc. 


MACON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Macon  County,  with  a population  of  23,818  (1970  Census)  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  (Black  Belt)  section  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  has  two  main  towns: 
Tuskegee,  the  largest  with  a population  of  10,627,  and  Nostasulga,  a community  of 
fewer  than  2,500.  The  "Black  Belt,  " named  for  its  soil  type,  became  the  "Cotton 
Belt"  of  Alabama. 

As  stated  in  the  application  profile,  the  county  is  strictly  rural  with  two  major 
payrolls,  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  United  States  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
There  is  no  significant  industry,  and  common  to  rural  counties  elsewhere,  Macon 
County  continues  to  suffer  a serious  problem  of  out-migration.  Economically,  the 
area  has  declined  significantly  during  the  past  decade.  The  area  was  previously 
the  seat  of  large  cotton  plantations  and  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  low— income 
black  farm  laborers.  The  plantation  pattern  has  changed  primarily  due  to  technology, 

but  the  poor  remain,  with  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  population  falling  below 
the  poverty  index. 

The  racial  balance  approximates  85  percent  black  and  15  percent  white,  with 
the  blacks  holding  the  main  political  offices  and  exercising  the  major  community 
influence.  The  flight  of  white  students  from  the  public  school  system  in  the  county 
has  been  documented.  Of  the  5,211  students  in  the  system,  280  (approximately 
5 percent)  are  white. 

The  Macon  County  School  District  has  11  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools  with  an  annual  school  budget  of  almost  $3  million.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  Board  anticipates  finishing  the  school  year  with  a balanced  budget. 
Ten  of  the  11  schools  have  black  principals.  Two  of  the  schools  are  totally  segre- 
gated, and  six  of  the  remaining  have  2 percent  or  less  white  enrollment.  The  Board 
of  Education  employs  234  teachers,  85  percent  black,  providing  a pupil-teacher  ratio 
of  about  22  to  1.  The  County  has  also  hired  129  aides,  90  percent  of  whom  are  black. 
The  number  of  black  bus  drivers  also  falls  within  this  percentage  range.  Thirty-two 
percent  of  the  remaining  staff  is  white  (includes  office  staff.  Head  Start  teachers , 
ROTC,  transportation  and  maintenance  staff,  and  laborers). 
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When  the  application  for  Emergency  School  Assistance  funds  was  written,  the 
number  of  white  children  in  the  public  schools  was  decreasing  "at  a rate  dispr^ 
norttomte  m he  d^rease  in  CoLy  populations."  White  enrollment  drop^d  from 
^ne^ent  in  1961-62  to  5 percent  in  1970-71.  At  the 

the  segregated  (white)  private  school,  has  increased  its  enrollment  from  128  in 
1963-64  to  454  during  the  last  school  year.  There  is  also  a similar  institution 
in  an  adjoining  county  which  attracts  white  students  from  the  Notasulga  community 

in  North  Macon. 

Macon  County  faces  problems  typical  of  counties  that  do  not  have  adequate  funds, 
hi  addition  the  County  considers  its  dropout  rate  rather  high.  A compre  en  iv 
iTot  Z Macon  CoLty  dropout  rate  during  the  past  four  ^^e  of 

thore  was  a 9.4  percent  dropout  rate.  A report  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  ot 
Education  in  April  1971  states,  "the  problem  of  dropouts  is  a problem  of  signi  i- 
catce  to  the  ^Ln  County  School  System.  The  population  of  potential  dropouts 
witMn  thl fy^m  is  ellte^Live  and  active  ‘-olvement  in  the  develop 
gram  to  eliminate  that  potential  ftom  materializing  into  a reality  is  critical. 

According  to  ESAP  application,  the  problems  of  the  Macon  County  School 

Svstem  mav  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  basic  problems,  and  ( ) 

pr^lllTTreated  by  segregation,  discrimination,  and  more  recently  desegregation. 

The  basic  problems  have  been  with  the  Macon  County  public  school  system  for 
many  years.  Among  others,  they  include  the  following: 

• The  major  problem  in  Macon  County  and  across  the  state  is  lame 
of  adequate  financing.  Actually,  many  problems  such  as  addi- 
tional teacher  personnel,  inadequate  school  buildings,  p us  ^ 

curriculum  modification  are  closely  associated  with  the  financial 
situation  in  the  county. 

The  present  school  curriculum  is  not  adequate,  particularly  to 
those  pupils  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  college.  This  is  notably 
true  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  The  curriculum  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  include  training  in  skills  related  to  trades  and 

industry. 

Adequate  physical  plants  and  school  buildings,  especially  in 
certain  communities  are  needed.  Even  though  some  schools 
have  modern  school  plants  and  facilities  with  adequate  mainte- 
nance, others  do  not.  Many  of  the  schools  are  old  and  over- 

crowded. 

. School  dropouts  in  past  years  have  been  rather  “igh  as  described 

above.  Needs  exist  for  guidance  counselors  in  all  of  the  seco 

dary  schools  to  help  eliminate  these  dropouts  and  to  give  direction 
to  the  high  school  student. 
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Social,  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

As  earlier  Indicated,  blacks  hold  rnost  of  the  political  offices  in  Macon  County. 
Prior  to  1954,  public  governance  in  Macon  County  was  exclusively  white.  This  is 
the  first  year  that  a black  man  is  Superintendent  of  the  Macon  County  School  System. 
The  Mayor  of  Tuskegee  is  white;  however  all  councilmen  are  black.  Macon  County 
was  among  the  first  Black  Belt  counties  in  Alabama  to  elect  as  sheriff  a black  man, 
who  was  subsequently  tried  for  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  a black  prisoner.  The 
black  sheriff  received  support  during  his  trail  from  the  Alabama  State's  Attorney. 
Most  blacks  feel  that  the  support  was  politically  motivated,  i.  e. , the  State's  Attorney 
is  looking  ahead  to  the  next  election.  Macon  County  is  also  the  first  county  in  the 
state  to  elect  a blade  man  as  State  Senator. 

In  spite  of  the  small  percentage  of  whites,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  racial, 
social,  and  political  division  remains.  A good  example  of  the  racial  and  social 
division  is  described  in  a recent  article  by  a syndicated  columnist,  regarding  the 
inability  of  black  and  white  doctors  to  work  together  in  the  same  hospital.  In  addi- 
tion to  highlighting  the  doctors'  division,  the  article  shows  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment continues  to  support  various  levels  of  segregation  and  discrimination.  The 
government  agreed  to  build  a new  hospital  so  that  three  white  doctors  would  not 
have  to  share  a spacious  ultramodern  hospital  with  black  doctors.  The  existing 
hospital  has  140  beds,  about  50  of  which  are  usually  vacant.  Moreover,  it  has  an 
unused  floor  designed  to  accommodate  an  additional  60  beds.  The  new  hospital 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  $750,000,  imposing  another  $500,000  debt  on  the  hard- 
pressed  citizens  of  Macon  County. 

A later  article  (July  1971)  indicated  that  the  government  had  withdrawn  its 
support  for  the  hospital  due  to  numerous  irregularities  in  the  application,  the  lack 
of  need  for  the  hospital,  and  a threatened  suit  to  halt  the  project. 

An  interview  with  a staff  member  of  a community  action  agency  suggests  that 
much  work  is  still  necessary  to  engender  support  of  both  poor  and  middle-class 
blacks.  Additionally,  there  was  a feeling  that  the  predominantly  black  school 
system  continued  to  use  inadequate  teaching  methods  and  taught  subjects  that  were 
unrelated  to  the  education  of  black  children.  The  predominately  black  community 
was  strongly  against  a completely  black  school  system.  Parents  and  officials  are 
vitally  concerned  with  maintaining  the  white  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Macon 
County.  There  are,  however,  almost  200  fewer  white  students  enrolled  in  the  public 
school  system  than  projected  in  the  Macon  County  desegregation  plan. 


1.  Jack  Anderson,  "The  Washington  Merr v-Go- Round, " The  Washington  _^st, 
Saturday,  June  19,  1971. 
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The  Macon  County  Alabama  Board  of  Education  has  five  members,  one  Indian 
(a  native  of  India),  three  blacks,  and  one  white.  The  present  Board  Chairman, 

Dr.  P.  K.  Biswas,  a professor  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  served  as  Board 
Chairman  for  one  year.  He  believes  it  is  essential  that  the  school  system  receive 
more  money  to  have  quality  teachers  and  build  better  schools.  His  feeling  is  shared 
by  other  board  members  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Ulysses  Byas.  All 
agree  that  the  board's  relationship  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  positive. 
They  would,  however,  like  for  ESAP  funds  to  come  directly  to  the  county  instead 
of  being  funneled  through  the  state. 

The  School  Board  has  a policy  that  prohibits  school  employees  from  removing 
their  children  from  the  public  school  to  enroll  them  in  local  segregated  private 
ones.  There  have  been  dismissals  as  a result  of  this  policy.  Except  for  appeals 
of  these  decisions,  not  much  of  the  board's  time  was  spent  on  the  issue  of  desegre- 
gation this  school  year.  The  board's  position  can  perhaps  be  exemplified  by  their 
refusal  to  provide  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Alabama  with  Information  that 
would  aid  him  in  suing  the  Federal  Government  for  $21  million  to  reimburse  school 
S3'stems  for  losses  in  facilities  closed  by  recent  decisions  of  federal  agencies. 

School  Desegregation 


A total  of  192  students  were  reassigned  under  the  approved  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan.  The  Macon  County  School  System  serves  the  entire  county, 
including  Tuskegee  and  Notasulga,  its  only  small  towns.  The  system  consists  of 
11  schools  with  five  in  Tuskegee  and  the  remainder  scattered  over  the  county. 

Prior  to  desegregation,  three  of  these  schools  were  for  white  only,  while  the 
remainder  served  the  black  children. 

By  court  order,  the  Macon  County  Public  School  System  is  now  desegregated. 
The  application  narrative  claims  that  attendance  zones  have  been  established  and 
that  there  are  white  and  black  children  in  each  school  except  one — D.  C.  Wolfe  High. 
However,  according  to  a student  enrollment  form.  South  Macon  is  another  exception. 

Although  the  public  schools  are  desegregated,  the  number  of  white  children  con- 
tinues to  decrease  at  a rate  disproportionate  to  the  decrease  in  population.  (See 
Table  N-1  for  students,  teachers,  and  aides  by  school  and  race. ) It  may  be  signi- 
ficant to  note  that  the  percent  of  white  enrollment  dropped  from  . 16  in  1961-62  to  6 
in  1970.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  black  enrollment  dropped  16.4  percent,  while 
white  enrollment  dropped  75,6  percent.  The,  aggregate  or  total  drop  is  26.1  i)ercent. 
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Significant  fluctuation  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system  over  the  past  ten  years.  In  1961-62,  there  were  264  public  school 
teachers.  During  the  critical  years  of  1964  and  1965,  this  number  dropped  to  164. 
The  total  number  now  stands  at  234.  In  1962  there  were  55  white  teachers  in  the 
system.  This  means  that  while  the  white  enrollment  was  15  percent,  white  teachers 
were  21  percent.  The  number  of  white  teachers  dropped  to  23  by  1965,  but  has 
slightly  increased  since  that  time  to  34  in  1970.  The  number  of  black  teachers 
dropped  from  209  in  1962  to  96  in  1965.  There  has  been  a gradual  increase  back 
to  200  in  the  current  year.  There  are  two  private  schools  in  Macon  County.  They 
are  the  Saint  Joseph’s  Parochial  School,  which  is  operated  on  an  integrated  basis; 
and  the  Macon  Academy,  which  is  attended  by  whites  only. 

The  Macon  Academy  was  established  in  1963.  Its  enrollment  has  increased 
steadily  since  that  date.  Union  Academy  in  Tallapoosa  County  also  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  Macon  County  School  System  by  attracting  white  students  from 
the  Notasulga  community  in  North  Macon. 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

A major  factor  in  the  structure  of  ESAP  was  the  court  order  which  preceded 
the  program  design.  The  Federal  Government  allowed  the  Board  of  Education  to 
design  and  put  into  effect  a program  that  might  not  have  been  capable  of  implemen- 
tation without  ESAP  funds.  The  court  made  no  changes  in  the  desegregation  plan 
submitted  by  the  School  Board. 

The  subsequent  decision  to  structure  ESAP  in  its  present  form  was  primarily 
due  to:  (1)  efforts  to  increase  the  educational  and  cultural  experiences  of  all 
students;  (2)  efforts  to  comply  with  the  court-ordered  desegregation  plan;  (3)  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  student- to- student  communication  and  under- 
standing; and  (4)  efforts  to  improve  the  image  of  the  school  system. 

Macon  County  ESAP  consisted  of  a single  Non-Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
Activity,  the  Saturday  Program,  which  received  $90,018  and  was  ’’designed  to 
meet  specific  needs  in  an  educational  setting  that  would  encourage  interaction  of 
student  and  adult  participants  as  well  as  develop  individual  self-confidence  through 
academic  and  cultural  involvement  and  accomplishment."  The  objectives  upon 
which  the  Saturday  Program  was  established  as  identified  through  interviews  and 
a review  of  the  project  application  include  the  following: 

• to  improve  the  public  image  of  the  Macon  County  School  System 
by  improving  educational  opportunities,  thereby  forestalling  the 
enrollment  of  the  white  minority  students  in  private  academies 
and  schools; 
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• to  promote  student- to- student  communication  and  racial  under- 
standing in  a non-structured,  non-graded  atmosphere;  and 

• to  enrich  educationally  and  culturally  those  deprived  children 
in  the  school  system  who,  due  to  educational  backgroimd  and 
income  level,  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
diverse  and  broadening  educational  learning  experiences. 

For  20  consecutive  Saturdays,  200  Macon  County  secondary  students  have 
■athered  at  a central  school  (Institute  High)  for  the  Community  Dynamics  Workshop, 
C-long  sessions  inhumanities,  science,  » ‘he  performing  arts  Buses  provte 
rLoortation  from  outlying  areas.  Breakfast  and  lunch  ^ 

ichooi.  The  students  enroll  in  a given  course  tor  a ten-week 
hree  1 hour  45  minute  sessions  of  that  course  per  Saturday.  Small  class  size 
ire  maintained  to  ensure  maximum  involvement  of  each  participant.  Human 
Lrses  are  problem-oriented,  emphasizing  man's 

md  fellowman,  both  local  and  universal,  the  problems  encountered  hierein,  and 
he  alternative  solutions  to  those  problems.  Coordinated  activities  include  the 

following: 

• Macon  Coimty  Forum  provides  opportunities  for  both  youth  and 
adults  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  relative  to  local,  national, 

and  world  problems. 

• Science  courses  are  designed  to  encourage  investigation  and 
experimentation,  focusing  on  projects  designed  and 

small  groups  or  teams  of  students  working  together.  Coordinated 
activities  include  a Science  Fair  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  in- 
school  demonstrations  of  their  projects  by  the  participants. 

• The  performing  arts  courses  stress  participation  in  group  per- 
formances. Coordinated  activities  include  free  school  and 
public  performances  in  dramatics,  orchestra,  chorus,  ban  , 
and  creative  dance. 

The  black/whlte  ratio  of  students  and  staff  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
countv's  student  population.  Participants  were  to  he  chosen  from  the  7th  through 
12th  erades  Criteria  for  selection  Included;  proportionate  geographic  represen- 
mtL  ltLdrfor  successful  participation,  financial  need,  and  expressed  interest. 
A Llind  of  $6.00  per  class-day  is  paid  each  student  participant  to  compensate  for 
forfS  earning  power  and  to  provide  Incentive  for  satisfactory  perforn^nce. 
continued  in  the  program  is  dependent  upon  the  active  participation  of 

the  enrollee. 
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Parents  are  involved  through;  (1)  serving  on  the  advisory  committee,  and 
(2)  participation  as  volunteer  enrollees  in  the  Community  Dynamics  Workshop. 
Students  serve  on  the  student  administrative  advisory  committee,  the  student 
standard  advisory  committee,  and  the  student  activities  committee.  One  function 
of  the  latter  committee  is  to  arrange  activities  in  the  area  schools  and  communities 
that  would  reflect  the  racial  interaction  taking  place  in  the  project  center. 

Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  initial  Advisory  Committee  approved  the  ESAP  proposal  during  a lengthy 
and  interesting  discussion.  All  members  were  concerned  with  preventing  the 
exodus  of  white  students  from  the  Macon  County  School  System.  Realizing  that 
laws  are  sometimes  powerless  to  force  people's  compliance  against  their  will, 
they  hoped  that  the  voluntary  nature  of  ESAP  would  bring  about  the  communication 
and  mutual  respect  that  can  result  from  shared  interest.  The  committee  expressed 
its  sincere  hope  that  the  Saturday  Program  (ESAP)  would  be  a small  step  in  bringing 
together  blacks  and  whites  both  within  the  school  system  and  the  community. 

The  initial  Bi-Racial  Committee  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Education  because  members  serving  on  the  committee  did  not  have  children  in  the 
Macon  County  School  System.  Consequently,  a second  committee  was  formed,  made 
up  of  six  persons.  Among  the  three  minority  members,  two  were  appointed  by  two 
different  PTAs  while  the  third  represented  the  Tuskegee  Model  Cities  Program. 

All  three  of  the  white  members  were  appointed  by  the  loca  high  school  PTAs  and 
are  parents  of  local  ESAP  participants.  The  second  committee  has  met  only  cnce. 
However,  plans  are  underway  to  convene  the  committee  and  evaluate  the  Saturday 
Program. 

Table  N-2  shows  the  names  and  affiliations  of  the  Bi-Racial  Advisory 
Committee. 


ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
The  Saturday  Program 

Context,  Activity  Design,  and  Process 

The  Saturday  Program  was  initiated  November  7,  1970,  to  motivate  and  change 
attitudes  of  those  students  who  were  fearful  and  hesitant  about  desegregation  as  a 
whole,  and  to  increase  students'  Interaction  and  knowledge  about  people  of  other 
races.  Initially,  267  students  in  grades  7 through  12  and  representing  nine  of  the 
Macon  County  Public  Schools  were  enrolled.  Two  hundred  of  these  students  were 
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MACON  COUNTY  BI-RACIAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Name 

Affiliation 

Mrs.  Edna  Green 

Mr.  Herman  Franklin 

Mrs.  Mlmle  Gregory 

Mrs.  Susan  Wynell  Yarbrough 

Mrs.  Martha  Kedhed 

Mrs.  Agnes  Ramsey 

Parent 

Tuskegee  Model  Cities 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 
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paid  stipends  of  $6.00  per  class  day  for  20  consecutive  Saturdays,  divided  into  two 
ten-week  terms,  "to  compensate  for  forfeited  earning  power  and  to  provide  incen- 
tive for  satisfactory  performance.  " Bus  transportation  and  two  meals  (breakfast 
and  lunch)  were  provided  each  Saturday.  The  Saturday  Program  day  began  at 
8:20  a.  m.  with  brealcfast  and  ended  at  3:15  p.  m.  Class  size  ranged  from  15  to 
20  students.  The  criteria  for  selection,  as  outlined  by  the  project  application, 
include  proportionate  geographic  representation,  aptitude  for  successful  partici- 
pation, financial  need,  and  expressed  interest.  School,  grade,  and  racial  quotas 
were  set  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the  desired  geographic  and  racial  balance.  Close 
to  50  percent  of  the  eligible  public  school  population  applied  (approximately  1,000 
students)  for  the  program. 

Six  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  were  white,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  the  planned  5 percent,  i.e. , the  ratio  of  white  students  in  the 
County's  student  population.  However,  the  local  administration  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  even  higher  white  enrollment. 

Students  attended  three  sessions  per  day  in  one  of  three  subject  areas: 
humanities,  science,  and  the  performing  arts.  There  are  several  different 
classes  in  each  area:  (1)  humanities  (modern  humanities,  journalism,  literary 
arts,  and  office  science),  (2)  science  (experimental  sciences  and  exploratory 
math),  and  (3)  performing  arts  (stringed  instruments,  choral  music  and  drama- 
tics, interpretive  dancing).  The  humanities  courses,  for  example,  "were  problem 
oriented,  emphasizing  man's  relationship  to  his  environment  and  fellowman. " 

Each  course  had  a specific  goal  such  as  participation  in  county-wide  concerts  or 
the  Macon  County  Forum,  which  was  used  as  one  of  the  measures  of  success. 

Within  these  general  limits,  the  teacher  was  free  to  develop  course  content, 
keeping  in  mind  that  this  was  to  be  a "unique  educational  experience  that  would 
permanently  influence  the  student's  attitude  toward  Intellectual  pursuits,"  It  was 
also  an  effective  way  for  black  and  white  children  to  Interact  in  an  unstructured 
yet  productive  setting. 

The  second  term  (ten  weeks)  was  changed  because  of  student  recommendations 
and  evaluations.  The  day  was  shortened  and  the  students  had  a chance  to  parti- 
cipate in  morning  and  afternoon  courses  in  different  subjects.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  second  term  were:  photography,  office  science,  interpretive  dancing,  rocketry, 
aviation,  modern  humanities,  string  instruments  and  choral  music,  junior  and  senior 
literary  arts,  physics,  mathematics,  junior  and  senior  arts  and  crafts,  junior  and 
senior  Afro-American  studies,  biology,  tennis,  and  badminton.  The  courses  for  the 
second  term  were  chosen  by  a Saturday  Student  Council  Group.  Participants  who 
attended  the  program  both  terms  received  a certificate  of  recognition. 


As  of  February  1971,  19  teachers  were  on  the  payroll  for  participation  in  the 
Saturday  Program,  plus  12  other  staff  persons.  Head  teachers  were  paid  $45  per 
day  and  regular  teachers  $35. 

The  development  of  positive  communication  between  parents  and  the  school 
was  also  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Saturday  Program.  Parents  were  involved 
by  serving  on  the  Advisory  Committee  and  participating  as  volunteers  in  the 
Community  Dynamics  Workshop. 

According  to  Mr.  Byas,  the  superinumdent  of  schools,  the  school  board  applied 
for  $530,000  in  its  first  draft  for  ESAP  funds.  After  paring  down  their  application, 
they  eventually  wound  up  with  $90,000,  which  was  used  in  the  Saturday  Program. 

One  limiting  factor  in  the  Saturday  Program  was  that  the  payment  for  teaching  on 
Saturday  was  not  enough  to  attract  really  qualified  and  expert  people  in  a variety 
of  subjects  Mr.  Byas  further  explained  that  it  was  a challenge  to  demonstrate  that 
a black  majority  in  a school  system  did  not  mean  a lack  of  quality  in  the  educational 
process.  His  philosophy  was  to  select  the  bert  in  traditional  educational  methods 
as  well  as  innovative  techniques  to  effectively  obtain  .quality  education. 

The  ESAP  application  and  program  was  structured  basically  by  three  individuals, 
Mr.  Ulysses  Byas,  the  new  school  superintendent;  Mr.  Jerry  Hollingsworth,  Federal 
Programs  Director;  and  Mr.  Ross  Dunn,  Assistant  Director  of  the  ESAP  Project. 
The  Advisory  Committee  assisted  in  the  devising  of  the  application  for  the  grant, 
although  this  committee  was  restructured  soon  to  conform  to  the  Office  of  Education 
guidelines  regarding  racial  balance. 

Outputs 

At  the  end  of  the  Saturday  Program,  a program  evaluation  was  asked  of  the 
students  and  teachers.  When  polled; 

• 70  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  the  program  helped  them  in 
their  regular  school  work, 

• 66  percent  said  that  they  would  have  stayed  in  the  program  with- 
out the  stipend, 

• 77  percent  liked  the  program  better  than  regular  school,  and 

t 93  percent  would  want  to  be  [n  the  Saturday  Program  again  next 
year. 


The  largest  complaint  voiced  by  68  percent  of  the  respondents,  from  a,  limited 
set  of  choices,  was  that  breakfast  was  always  the  same.  The  next  two  complaints 
at  44  and  43  percent  respectively  were  that  classes  were  too  long  and  some  students 
don't  cooperate  (first  term). 

The  three  things  the  students  liked  most  about  the  program  were  (1)  that  no 
grades  were  given,  (2)  the  trips  taken,  and  (3)  getting  to  meet  students  from  other 
schools.  The  student  evaluation  also  showed  that  42  commented  on  the  program 
in  written  form,  and  of  these  only  5 were  totally  negative.  (See  Figure  N~1  for 
complete  figures  on  the  student  evaluation  of  the  Saturday  Program. ) 

The  Saturday  Program  teachers  were  asked  to  write  their  evaluation  of  the 
20-week  program.  Of  the  evaluations  reviewed,  all  teachers  thought  the  program 
was  a success.  The  teachers  wanted  the  program  continued  and  recommended 
that  it  be  adopted  as  a pilot  program  for  other  schools  in  Alabama  and  the  South. 

The  Saturday  Program  features  that  were  considered  quite  positive  and  could  be 
adopted  are  (1)  the  elimination  of  grades,  (2)  more  freedom  for  the  teachers  and 
students,  and  (3)  the  participation  of  students  in  planning  their  curriculum. 

Some  teachers  commented  that  the  student's  growth  resulted  partially  from 
student  participation  in  the  planning  of  the  curriculum  for  themselves. 

One  reference  made  in  at  least  throe  of  the  evaluations  was  to  the  helpfulness 
of  the  administration  and  the  organization  of  the  program.  The  teachers  were 
impressed  by  the  administration's  willingness  to  make  arrangements  to  meet 
students'  needs  as  outlined  by  the  teachers.  "There  was  none  of  the  usual  frus- 
tration, discouragement,  red  tape,  and  finally  abandonment  of  good  plans  for 
instruction  encountered  here  in  this  program,  as  is  usually  encountered  in  the 
public  school  situation.*' 

One  teacher  observed  that  the  students  in  the  Saturday  Program  seemed 
happier  and  more  eager  to  leain  than  those  in  the  regular  classroom  situation, 
which  would  naturally  lead  to  student  cooperation,  excellent  attendance,  and 
excellent  conduct,  about  which  several  teachers  commented.  This  writer  did 
not  encounter  one  mention  of  a discipline  problem. 

Summary  of  Teachers'  Evaluation  of  Saturday  Program  Pluses 

• More  than  250  students  were  exposed  to  areas  of  study  not 
offered  in  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

• Field  trips  were  taken  which  were  not  permitted  in  the 
regular  school  program. 
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Tuskegee,  Alabama 
May,  1971 


A.  DIRECTIONS;  Read  the  questions  carefully;  then  answer  them  by  making  an 

’’X”  over  ’’yes”  or  ’’no.” 

1.  Has  the  Saturday  Program  helped  you  in  your  regular  school  work? 

2.  Would  you  have  stayed  in  the  Saturday  Program  without  your  check? 

3.  Do  you  like  the  Saturday  Program  better  than  you  like  regular  school? 

4.  If  we  had  the  Saturday  Program  next  year,  would  you  want  to  be  in  it  again? 

B.  Make  an  ”X"  beside  the  three  things  below  you  don’t  like  most  about  the 
Saturday  Program. 


30% 

yes 

no 

66% 

34% 

yes 

no 

77% 

23% 

yes 

no 

93% 

7% 

yes 

no 

38% 

44% 

43% 

5% 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

8% 

Ml 

11% 


Lunch  line  is  too  long 

Classes  are  too  long 

Some  students  don’t  cooperate 

We  don’t  do  anything  in  class 

Breakfast  is  always  the  same 

Teachers  don’t  do  a good  job 

There  aren’t  enough  different  kinds  of  classes 

There  aren’t  enough  special  activities 

The  students  in  my  class  are  too  different 

We  don’t  have  enough  to  work  on  in  class 

We  see  too  many  movies 


C.  Now  make  an  ”X”  beside  the  three  things  you  Ito  most  about  the  Saturday  Program. 


29%  The  food  is  good 
40%  The  trips  we  take  are  good 
46%  There  are  no  grades  given 
35%  The  teachers  do  a good  job 
26%  We  don’t  have  to  use  books 
10%  We  see  lots  of  movies 

20%  We  don’t  have  to  do  anything  if  we  don’t  want  to 
34%  We  get  to  meet  students  from  other  schools 
We  get  to  do  lots  of  different  kinds  of  things 
20%  Everything  is  relaxed  here — nobody  fusses  at  anybody 
20^7  We  have  some  good  assembly  programs 


D.  Please  write  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  about  the  Saturday  Program  on 
the  back  of  this  page. 

42  commented;  of  these  37  were  on  positive  or  positive  and  negative  points— 

5 were  on  negativb  points. 


Figure  N-1:  THE  SATURDAY  PROGRAM  STUDENT  EVALUATION 

. iir" 


• Provided  an  opportunity  for  groups  made  up  of  a cross-section 
of  students  from  different  schools  to  work  together  and  share 
experiences. 

• Ready  availability  of  materials. 

• No  grade^j  given. 

• Students  appreciated  stipend  which  brought  about  improvement 
of  dress. 

• Most  students  would  have  attended  without  being  paid. 

• Breakfast  and  lunch  served. 

• There  was  evidence  of  bridging  the  gap  between  black  and  white 
students. 

• Black  students  realized  the  white  teachers  were  concerned  and 
interested  in  their  learning  and  in  helping  them  gain  academic 
skills. 

Summary  of  Teacher  Evaluations  of  Saturday  Program  Minuses 

• Afternoon  classes  too  long — scheduling  of  classes  and  holidays. 

• .Tx)cation  of  program  should  be  changed  if  purpose  is  to  attract 
more  whites. 

• Neeo  better  physical  facilities. 

• Course  prerequisites  must  be  adhered  to  if  course  objectives 
are  to  be  met. 

• Course  description  should  have  been  prepared.  Students  were 
sometimes  disappointed  when  they  actually  found  out  what  the 
courses  entailed. 

• Participants  should  have  been  more  carefully  screened  and 
selected. 

• Materials  should  have  been  available  prior  to  beginning  of 
program. 

• Too  little  background  knowledge  of  the  students. 

• Lacked  pre-planning  and  post- evaluation  sessions  with  faculty 
and  administration. 

• More  financial  reimbursement  for  students,  teachers,  and  the 
director. 

• Some  of  the  teacher  were  not  concerned  about  the  students’  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  subject  matter  being  taught. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Saturday  Program 

It  appears  that  the  $90,018  ESAP  funds  received  by  Maeon  County  were  well 
snent  because  they  served  to  provide  broader  educational  opportunihes  for  the 
n!^tL^Zts  Additionally,  and  to  the  degree  possible,  it  involved  both  black  and 
white  students  in  specific  school  and  social  activities,  which  had  nevei  befo 
occurrfid  in  Macon  County. 

T>ViP  9atiirdav  Proffram  provides  an  appropriate  setting  for  dealing 

commuStv  pressures.  Other  community  agencies  did  not  provide  ‘•'ese  oppor 
Zues.  Cefully,  the  Saturday  Program, 

ratio,  and  adequate  informa- 

Tn  dt  eti"rea^^  the  environment  in  which  the  goals  and  objectives  woukl 

be  met. 

The  unexpected  results  of  the  Saturday  Program  were  the  “gh  m^ale  and 
The  -,„ressed  bv  the  students  and  teachers.  Additionally,  the 

enthusiasin  showed  participation  in  the  curriculum  design 

beginning  development  of  readv  availabUity  of  materials  served 

;;  srLSt 

i J.. <»  >“  '«■“  ”■ 

General 

All  persons  ^ 

the  school  system,  specifically  . „ million  dollar  request  had  been  reduced 

f S-sroirT^rXcti:  —e  Vital  components  that  had  been  planned, 

~ .Tf 

matter  of  fac  , nf  hifipk- white  community  and  school  population  in 

years  ago,  ^--''X^f./toVev 

Macon  County.  There  is,  howev  , , , words  the  method  of  instruc- 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  whites  are  returning  or  will  return  to  the  school 
system.  ESAP  may  encourage  a few  to  return  and  economics  others.  It  wiU  take 
an  "all  out"  effort  to  persuade  whites  to  return  based  on  long-stOTding  s 
and  foe  logical  view!  A well-structured  and  broad  range  ESAP  m.ght  serve  as 
a determining  force  to  accomplish  this  goal. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  that  ESAP  funds  be  made  available  to  continue  the  Macon 
County's  Saturday  Program  because  it  served  as  a significant  factor  in  provid  g 
better  educational  opportunities  for  the  student  enrolled. 


Major  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  a curriculum 
that  can^e  transferred  to  the  regular  school  program.  It  should  also  seem  worth- 
^hile  to  solicit  the  support  and  expertise  of  personnel  from  Tuskegee  Institute  to 
participate  in  the  redesign  of  specific  subject  areas. 


More  specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Macon  Counfy  Board  of  Education 

be  granted  ESAP  funds  for  the  school  year  1971-72  to 


Expand  the  program  to  include  more  students  and  the  involvement 
of  more  whites,  both  students  and  parents. 


Establish  a community  Information  program  that  includes  more 
news  media  coverage,  newsletters,  and  circulars.  This  process 
would  help  the  school  system  with  its  community  image  while 
establishing  a much-needed  dialogue. 


Expand  components  of  the  program  to  the  regular  school  day  which 
allow  for  more  participation  by  students  on  a daily  basis. 

Begin  the  curriculum  development  and  revision  process  of  specific 
subjects  that  can  be  transferred  to  the  regular  school. 


Employ  outside  evaluators  to  examine,  in-depth,  the^ subject  areas 

cover^  during  1970-71  and  make  recommendations  for  change. 


The  most  promising  program  component  that  might  be  ndo^^ 
is  the  student-teacher  curriculum  plannmg  committee.  Th  p j i ~„s«cr 

l^f^Uallty  of  edutetlon  a.well  as  the 
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APPENDIX  O 


CASE  HiSTORY  iQF  ESA  P IN  IK)I^  CbUin?Y , FLORIDA 


Principal  Vri^ 


Other  Participating  Staff: 


Robert 
t Mark  Batt 

Eleanor  Brown 

David  % Osborne 
RMC,  Ihc.  /- 
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POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Polk  County  lies  in  the  very  center  of  Florida,  equidistant  from  the  east  and 
west  coasts  and  halfway  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  and  the  end  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  about  40  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long.  However,  the  more 
than  600  lakes  account  for  over  9 percent  of  this  area.  The  land  area  is  1,861 
square  miles.  This  is  exceeded  in  Florida  only  by  Dade,  Collier,  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties. 


The  population  in  1960  was  193,139,  a gain  of  57.4  percent  over  1950.  In  1970 
the  population  was  222,152,  a gain  of  13.9  percent  over  1960.  As  of  1967,  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  population  was  non-white  and  29.2  percent  of  all  families 
had  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  As  classified  by  the  1960  census, 

61.8  percent  of  the  population  live  in  urban  areas  and  38.2  percent  live  in  rural 
areas.  There  are  18  incorporated  municipalities  and  8 unincorporated  communi- 
ties in  the  county. 

Polk  County  lies  in  the  center  of  the  phosphate,  citrus,  and  cattle  industries 
of  Florida,  hence  the  development  of  the  county  has  been  more  diversified  than 
that  of  some  other  counties  in  Florida.  It  has  not  grown  as  much  as  others  in 
population  and  tourist  trade,  but  it  has  become  the  leading  producer  of  citrus  in 
Florida  and  of  phosphate  in  the  entire  world.  Polk  County,  however,  remains 
printarily  an  agricultural  county  with  citrus  being  the  most  important  crop. 

Table  0-1  shows  the  percentage  of  incomes  from  various  sources. 

The  Polk  County  School  System  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  geographically 
and  in  total  student  population.  It  is  one  of  the  major  business  operations  in  the 
county.  The  educational  system  includes  a vocational  training  center  and  a county- 
wide adult  program. 

Direct  control  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  School  Board  of  Polk  County, 
which  is  composed  of  five  members  elected  by  county-wide  vote  for  four-year 
overlapping  terras,  one  from  each  of  the  five  school  board  election  districts.  The 
executive  officer  and  secretary  of, the  School  Board  is  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  elected  at  large  for  a four-year  term.  He  is  responsible  for  the 

administration  of  the  schools  and  is  assisted  by  four  district  superintendents, 

one  of  whom  is  assigned  to  each  of  four  decentralized  sub-districts  of  the  county. 
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Table  01 


SOURCES  OF  INCOME 


Polk  County 

Florida  Average 

Agriculture 

24.6 

7.6 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trades 

19.3 

23.3 

Manufacturing 

13.5 

13.3 

Service  Trades  and  Professions 

10.8 

15. 5 

Government 

8.0 

12.4 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE 
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There  are  81  regulEr  school  centers  plus  one  school  for  exceptional  children, 
five  learning  centers,  and  two  vocational  centers  in  the  county.  There  are  57 
elementary  schools,  18  junior  high  schools,  and  ten  senior  high  schools. 

The  pupil  enrollment  as  of  the  end  of  the  1969-70  school  year  was  as  follows; 

Pre- Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Students 
Junior  High  Students 
Senior  High  Students 
Adult/Vocational 

Total 

Approximately  22  percent  or  12,745  of  the  above  students  are  non-white. 
Fifty-seven  of  the  schools  in  the  county  participate  in  the  Migrant  Education 
Program.  Of  the  estimated  student  population,  about  one  in  every  ^,en  is  classi- 
fied as  a migrant  child. 

School  personnel  employed  by  the  county  school  system  include  2,549  instruc- 
tional staff  and  1,750  non- instructional  staff.  Eighteen  percent  of  these,  or 
approximately  459  instructional  and  315  non-irxStructional  staff  members  are 
non-white. 

Funds  to  support  the  schools  in  the  county  are  derived  from  three  sources. 
State  funds  account  for  57.24  percent,  local  funds  36.02  percent,  and  federal  funds 
6.74  percent.  The  gross  budget: 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 
Current  Operations 
Debt  Service 
Capital  Improvement 
Contracted  Programs 

Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

Facilities  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and  transportation  are  integrated  in 
Polk  County,  but  there  is  little  social  desegregation  except  in  schools  and  recrea- 
tional activitii'^s.  The  situation  between  the  races  has  been  described  as  "tense" 
by  Superintendent  W.  Read.  After  the  initial  efforts  at  busing  and  the  closing 
of  the  remaining  black  high  schools,  racial  strife  did  erupt  in  the  county  and  some 
schools  were  closed.  Some  blamed  these  incidents  on  "outside  agitators"  while 
others  felt  that  both  blacks  and  whites  were  simply  frustrated.  Mr.  Caldwell, 
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$50,853,680.89 
36,946,  006.86 
2,332,436.95 
8,977,259.76 
2,597,977.32 


1,805 

29,330 

13,633 

9,619 

3.546 

57,933 
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Director  of  Community  School  Understanding  and  Communications  pointed  out  some 
of  the  instances  where  problems  are  out  of  proportion  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  incidents.  He  says,  "Both  blacks  and  whites  are  quick  to  react  when  any 
friction  or  conflict  develops  between  individuals  of  different  races.  Minor  scuffles, 
which  normally  go  unnoticed  by  anyone  if  the  individuals  involved  were  of  the  same 
race,  are  suddenly  blown  out  of  proportion  when  the  individuals  are  from  different 

races." 

Rumors  can  spread  very  quickly  and  cause  parents  and  outsiders  ready  for 
any  kind  of  action  to  converge  on  a school.  An  example  of  this  was  a Winter 
Haven  news  article  that  caused  500  children  to  be  kept  home  by  parents  who 
feared  that  violence  would  erupt  as  a result  of  the  incident.  Incidents  of  a less 
serious  nature  also  cause  difficulty.  Some  problems  that  could  normally  be 
solved  by  school  officials  (human  relations  coordinators)  are  taken  out  into  the 
larger  political  arenas.  In  Mulberry  there  was  a problem  in  the  selection  of 
cheerleaders.  The  incident  continued  for  two  weeks  and  finally  involved  the  NAACP 
and  the  school  administration. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  radical  movement  in  the  county.  Mr.  Martin 
Williamson,  Director  of  Special  Programs,  mentioned  that,  "while  there  were 
Klansmen  and  very  radical  blacks  in  the  county,  they  have  been  far  from  vocal. 

The  school  board's  attitude  toward  desegregation  is  that  they  simply  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  Court’s  order.  It  seems  that  they  are  interested  not  in 
promoting  true  integration  qf  the  races  but  only  in  increasing  the  toleration  of  one 
race  for  the  other.  This  attitude  is  evident  in  the  way  the  schools  are  run.  The 
administrators  appear  to  react  to  problems  rather  than  address  themselves  to 
the  root  cause  of  the  problem.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  human  relations  coordi- 
nators, who  have  plans  for  meeting  and  solving  racial  incidents  once  they  occur, 
but  who  are  not  given  enough  freedom  to  go  into  the  schools  and  look  at  the  causes 
of  these  problems  to  solve  them.  When  they  feel  they  have  a solution,  they  may 
be  pre-  empted  by  the  "higher-  ups . " 

School  Desegregation 

Prior  to  the  1965-66  school  year,  integration  in  the  public  schools  of  Polk 
County  was  limited  to  a few  cases  in  which  white  students  chose  to  attend  black 
schools.  Since  March  16,  1965,  the  School  Board  of  Polk  County  has  been  under 
court  order  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida, 
Tampa  Division  (Herman  Henry  Mills,  Jr.,  vs.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Polk  County,  Florida).  At  that  time  a plan  for  the  desegregation  of  the  schools 
of  Polk  County  was  approved  by  United  States  District  Judge  Joseph  P.  Lieb. 
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The  plan  called  for  the  assignment  of  students  to  school  attendance  zones 
based  on  geographical  proximity,  plant  capacities,  and  available  transportation. 
Eleventh  and  12th  grade  students  alone  were  allowed  the  choice  of  attending 
schools  where  their  race  was  in  the  majority,  if  they  did  not  like  the  school  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  that  171  black  students 
were  enrolled  in  predominantly  white  schools. 

During  the  1966-67  school  year,  the  same  plan  remained  in  operation,  but 
grade  levels  were  ejQ^anded  to  include  all  students  in  grades  7 through  12.  This 
resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  951  black  students  in  predominantly  white  schools. 

A deficiency  in  this  plan  was  that  many  white  students  who  found  themselves 
in  a predominantly  black  school  chose  to  attend  schools  where  their  race  was  in 
the  majority.  This  meant  that  very  few  white  students  attended  predominantly 
black  schools.  As  a result  of  this,  a new  plan  of  "freedom  of  choice"  was  approved 
by  the  courts. 

The  new  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  made  it  possible  for  a student  in  grades  1 
through  12  to  choose  any  school  anywhere  in  the  county,  as  long  as  there  was  room. 
Transportation  was  furnished  only  to  the  school  nearest  a student’s  home.  From 
that  school  to  the  school  of  his  choice,  transportation  was  unavaUable.  The  plan 
was  in  operation  for  two  years.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  460  black  students 
were  in  predoininantly  white  schools.  During  the  1968-69  school  year,  3,650  black 
students  were  in  predominantly  white  schools. 

A new  desegregation  plan  was  approved  for  the  1969-70  school  year.  It  assigned 
students  to  school  attendance  zones  on  the  basis  of  geographical  proximity,  with  the 
right  of  transfer  from  a school  in  which  the  student  was  in  the  majority  to  a school 
in  which  he  would  be  in  the  minority.  This  prevented  the  transfer  of  white  students 
from  predominantly  black  schools  tc  predominantly  white  schools i Under  this  plan 
over  10,400  (about  92  percent  of  the  black. students)  attended  integrated  schools  and 
over  33,800  white  students  (about  84  percent  of  the  white  students)  also  attended 
integrated  schools.  Unfortunately,  there  still  remained  three  predominantly  black 
schools  which  had  only  a few  white  students  enrolled.  This  was  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  school  plants.  In  1970-71  this  situation  was  recitified  by 
reassignment  of  students.  There  are  no  longer  any  predominantly  black  schools, 
and  a unitary  system  is  in  operation  , 

Every  school  in  the  county  has  had  integrated  staffs  since  the  1968-69  school 
year.  At  present  every  school  has  from  10  percent  to  27  percent  black  teachers 
on  its  faculty. 

. ' . i(  ' 
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All  principals  were  given  an  opportunity  to  recommend  areas  of  need  for 
possible  ESAP  funding.  A compilation  of  recommendations  from  principals  pro- 
vided the  Federal  Projects  Division  of  the  district  with  a priority  list.  Based  on 
the  priority  list  established,  Polk  County’s  program  was  designed  to  concentrate 
on  the  following: 

• promoting  understanding  and  communications  between  the 
races; 

• remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
children;  and 

• new  and  varied  techniques  and  materials  to  serve  children 
from  different  ethnic  backgrounds  (after- hour  activities, 
intramural,  scholastic,  library,  musical,  and  theatrical 
events). 

A personal  community  activity  was  designed  to  promote  community  under- 
standing. The  program  consisted  of: 

• a series  of  group  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  various  com- 
munities of  Polk  County.  The  aim  of  these  group  meetings 
was  to  bring  together  interested  community  members  with- 
out regard  to  social,  economic,  cultural,  or  ethnic  background, 
to  discuss  with  representatives  of  the  school  system  those 
problems  that  the  group  believed  required  discussion  and  action. 

• in-service  training  for  principals,  county-level  pupil  personnel 
services  staff  members , black  counselors,  white  counselors, 
and  visiting  teachers  in  the  development  of  communication  skills 
needed  to  overcome  racial  barriers. 

A remedial  programs  and  materials  activity  consisted  of  the  purchase  of 
materials  concentrated  primarily  in  the  area  of  reading.  Although  proficiency 
in  reading  has  always  been  a problem,  desegregation  focused  greater  attention 
n this  problem.  Reading  was  emphasized,  but  the  program  included  remedial 
materials  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies  as  well. 

A student- to- student  activity  was  carried  out  in  which  the  following  community 

school  functions  were  held  afternoons  and  weekends : 

• special  intramural,  physical  education,  and  playground  pro- 
grams; ' 

• opening  of  school  libraries; 

• instrumental  music  classes;  and 

• concerts  and  dramatic  presentations. 


An  ethnic  classes  and  materia  s a.ctivity  consisted  of  the  purchase  and  use  of 
black  literature  materials. 

In  a teacher  training  activity,  a mobile  van  was  purchased  and  equipped  with 
professional  books  and  materials  dealing  with  the  latest  information  regarding 
inter- racial  relations,  individualized  instruction,  and  modern  techniques  for 
overcoming  instructional  difficulties.  The  van  would  be  scheduled  to  visit  the 
desegregated  schools  and  provide  teachers  with  materials  that  could  help  them 
deal  with  problems  related  to  desegregation. 


The  budget  for  these  activities  follows: 


KMC  Activity  Category 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Personal  Community  Activities 

Community  Meetings 

$ 4,200 

In-service  Training 

2,100 

Remedial  Education  Programs 

Remedial  Materials 

245,093 

and  Materials 

Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

Black  Literature 

1,235 

Student-to-Student  Activities 

School-Community  Activities 

Physical  Education  Program 

63,316 

Library  Program 

20,000 

Music  Classes 

18,111 

Music-Dramatics  Program 

4,000 

(Fixed  Charges) 

6,145 

Teacher  Training 

Mobile  Van  Program 

12,700 

Administrative  Personnel 

Miscellaneous  Administrative 

Expenses 

3,000 

Total  $380.000 


BI-RACIAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


An  Adult  Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent, 
W.  W.  Read,  and  has  an  equal  number  of  minority  and  non- minority  members. 
Their  names  and  affiliations  are  listed  below: 
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Adult  Bi-Racial  Committee 


Name 

Mr.  George  Cause 
Rev.  Jas.  L.  Williams 
Mrs.  John  Cunningham 
Mr.  James  Austin 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Caldwell 
Mr.  James  Stephens 
Mr.  Ralph  Stalnaker 
Mr.  L.  T.  Bice 
Mr.  John  Alexander 
Mr.  Rocco  English 
Mr.  Tim  Murphy 
Mr.  Jas,  Summerville 


Affiliation 

Mayor,  City  of  Bartow 

Baptist  Minister 

PTA 

NAACP 

Education 

Education 

Civic  Clul>-~Kiwanis 

Civic  Club,  Rotary,  and  Citrus  Industry 

Cattleman’s  Association 

Winter  Haven  Booster  Club 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Lions  Club  and  American  Legion 


Student  Advisory  Committee 

Every  secondary  sehool  participating  in  the  program,  except  Kathleen  Junior 
High  School  (which  has  no  black  students),  has  a Student  Adyisory  Committee  c^- 
poL  of  minority  and  non-minority  children.  A training  seminar  was  structur^ 
tor  committee  members.  These  Student  Adyisory  Committees  meet  more  re^larly 
than  the  Adult  Bi-Racial  Committee,  but  they  too  have  problems.  Some  of  the 
schools  inadvertently  appointed  students  to  committees  when  they  should  have  been 

elected . 

The  meetings  often  result  in  long  tirades  against  the  principials.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  controlled  leadership  in  these  committees.  An  additional  proble 
(especially  in  Haines  City;  is  that  attendance  is  sometimes  very  poor. 

The  minutes  of  a meeting  of  one  Student  Advisory  Committee  and  a student 
evaluation  form  for  the  training  seminar  are  included  as  Attachment  A. 

This  committee  was  appointed  on  October  16,  1970,  and  had  its  ^ o*ily 

meeting  on  October  22,  1970.  Although  the  superintendent  has  stated  that  the  LEA 
does  consult  with  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  pro] ec 
and  the  establishment  of  standards  and  requirements  regarding  student  activities 
and  affairs,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a poor  flow  ol  informaaon,  and  that 
?h1e7mmittee  has  not  been  used  as  effectively  as  possible.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  only  one  meeting  during  this  time  period  lends  support  to  this  contention. 
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ESAPACTIVmES 
Community  Meetings 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

One  problem,  as  identified  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Administration, 
is  that  the  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  Polk  County  have 
been  without  clearly  defined  channels  of  communication  that  would  promote  greater 
interracial  understanding  and  harmony  within  the  schools  and  communities.  The 
objective  of  the  community  meetings  was  to  establish  effective  channels  of 
communications  between  the  races.  Community  members  (parents  and  students) 
of  both  races  were  invited  to  meet  and  discuss  freely  their  opinions  concerning 
educational  problems  and  needs.  The  meetings  also  would  provide  a channel  of 
communication  by  which  the  participants  could  provide  the  school  system  with 
information  regarding  those  areas  of  greatest  concern. 

Activity  Process 


The  County  Coordinator  of  Human  Relations,  Mr.  Roy  Caldwell,  and  four 
human  relations  specialists  (employed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  IV  funding) 
coordinated  all  aspects  of  these  group  meetings.  Refreshments  were  served  to 
establish  a cordial,  social,  and  informal  atmosphere  that  hopefully  would  lead  to 
the  freedom  of  expression  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  program.  They  also 
coordinated  a series  of  ten  meetings  among  students,  teachers,  and  principals  of 
both  races.  These  meetings  were  not  disruptive  and,  as  one  participant  said, 

”a  small  beginning  was  made  toward  racial  harmony." 

Outputs 

According  to  Mr.  Diaz  (the  Director  of  Federal  Programs),  community 
meetings  were  held  only  when  problems  arose.  Divisions  of  the  population  were 
not  overcome  in  these  meetings.  Discussions  of  inter-racial  marriage  and  other 
controversial  topics  developed  and  did  little  but  raise  tensions,  anxieties,  and 
fears,  since  no  acceptable  answers  could  be  reached. 

School-Community  Activities 


Included  in  this  category  are  an  intra- mural  physical  education  and  playground 
program,  a library  program,  a music  program,  and  a concerts  and  drama  program. 
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Context 


The  Board  of  Education  and  school  administration  recognized  there  were  few 
opportunities  for  cross-cultural  experiences  outside  of  school  for  students  of  both 
races.  Opportunities  were  needed  that  would  increase  inter-personal  contacts 
looking  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  in^ude  both  parents  and  students.  Blacks, particularly,  looked  upon 
the  school  system  with^i^|)icion  Perhaps  a broad  program  of  activities  after 
school  hours  could  help  iftiprove  the  school  system's  image. 

\ 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

The  principals  were  queried  to  secure  their  suggestions  and  from  this  poll, 
the  district  secured  a list  of  proposed  activities.  From  this  list,  the  activities 
listed  above  were  structured. 

The  physical  education  and  playground  program  was  established  at  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels.  It  operates  after  school  hours  and  on  weekends  to 
accommodate  students  who  are  employed  after  school  hours.  It  is  staffed  by 
certified  personnel  from  the  regular  staff  assisted  by  paraprofessionals.  There 
is  at  least  one  certified  person  on  hand  for  all  activities.  Both  boys  and  girls 
participate.  All  types  of  ball  are  played,  as  well  as  games. 

The  library  program  is  an  extension  of  the  "Adult  Evening  Program"  concept. 

All  senior  high  schools  were  contacted  concerning  participation  in  this  project. 

As  a result,  six  libraries  were  opened  after  school  hours,  three  libraries  pro- 
vided extra  services,  and  one  library  opened  an  extra  day.  Students  come  in 
evenings,  frequently  with  their  parents,  use  the  reference  resources,  borrow 
books,  and  do  homework.  The  libraries  are  staffed  by  regular  school  librarians 
on  an  overtime  basis.  They  maintain  logs  of  names  of  users  of  this  service  and 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  administration. 

The  music  program  was  structured,  as  Mr.  Diaz  explained,  "because  the 
administrators  felt  there  was  a need  to  get  youngsters  together  in  a harmonious 
atmosphere." 

The  program  focuses  on  a series  of  laboratories,  in  piano  and  guitar.  The 
piano  laboratories  teach  six  students  at  a time,  while  the  guitar  laboratories  teach 
ten  students  at  a time.  Of  paramount  importance  to  these  laboratories  is  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  students,  and  to  date,  the  response  has  been  overwhelming.  There  are 
active  plans  at  the  present  time  for  a summer  program  that  will  include  classes  for 
adults. 
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Because  of  the  shortage  of  equipment  and  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
students,  the  laboratories  have  had  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  to  meet  the 
‘ students'  demands.  The  utilization  schedule  for  the  laboratories  is  as  follows: 
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• North  Central  District.  The  piano  laboratory  was  placed  in 
the  Jewett  Elementary  School.  It  remained  there  for  the  entire  , 
school  year.  Thereafter,  it  will  be  moved  on  a semester  basis 
to  other  schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a greater  number  of  stu- 
dents. Mrs.  Wini  Blanchard  is  in  charge. 

• East  District.  The  piano  lab  was  placed  at  first  in  the  Middle 
School  at  Lake  Walls,  but  after  one  semester  it  was  moved  as 
student  needs  dictated,.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Fisher  is  in  charge. 

• Southwest  District.  Mrs.  Keatherine  Bruckhart  is  in  charge, 
and  here  the  rotation  process  has  been  implemented,  again, 
moving  the  lab  to  meet  the  greatest  needs  (requests). 

• Northwest  District.  The  laboratory  is  operated  in  the  Keen 
Elementary  School  and  also  will  be  moved  on  a semester  basis 
to  meet  student  needs. 

The  Asolo  State  Theater  Company  in  conjunction  with  the  Children's  Theater 
•Department  of  Florida  University  made  available  a Children's  Theater  Program  as 
part  of  its  Educational  Enrichment  Tour  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The  play  for  upper 
elementary  students , Androcles  and  the  Lion,  was  brought  to  Polk  County  as  an 
activity  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program.  The  play  was  a musical 
version  of  the  well-known  story  of  the  Roman  slave  who  was  saved  from  certain 
death  in  the  arena  by  a lion  whom  he  had  aided  a few  years  earlier  in  the  desert. 


Six  performances  of  the  play  .were  given  in  the  county  beginning  on  the  evening 
of  December  8 and  continuing  through  December  9 and  10.  Performances  were 
scheduled  in  all  four  areas  of  the  county  in  the  following  schools: 
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December  8 
December  9 
December  9 
December  9 
December  10 
December  10 


Aubumdale  Junior  High— family  evening  performance 

Bethune  (Haines  City)— morning,  students  \ 

Roosevelt  (Lake  Walls)— afternoon,  students 

^ Bartow  Elementary— family  evening  performance ' 

Jewett  Elementary  (Winter  Haven)— morning,  students 

Central  Avenue  Elementary  (Lakeland) — afternoon, 
students' 
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Concerts  were  scheduled  as  follows.  Mr.  Elwyn  Adams,  Violin  Artist- 
Teacher  at  the  University  of  Florida  Music  Department,  made  European  and 
American  tour  this  year  as  concert  artist,  and  for  seven  years  was  Concert  Master 
of  the  Bordeaux  France  Symphony  Orchestra. 

May  8.  1971 

String  Round-up  and  Concerts 
Polk  Junior  College 

May  14.  1971 

Bartow  Junior 
Fort  Meade  Middle 
Mulberry  High 

May  19.  1971 

Cleveland  Court  Elementary 
Griffin  Elementary 
Padgett  Elementary 

May  21.  1971 

Southwest  Elementary 
Kathleen  Elementary 
Lime  Street  Elementary 

Mr.  John  J.  Heney,  Xylophone,  Percussion,  is  the  only  surviving  drummer  of  the 
famous  John  Phillip  Sousa  Band.  He  gives  concerts  and  lectures  in  schools  and 
universities  over  the  nation;  recently  he  was  soloist  with  the  United  States  Navy 
Band. 

April  26.  1971  April  27,  1971 

Snively  Elementary  Lena  Vista  Elementary 

Wahneta  Elementary  Auburndale  Central  Elementary 

Eagle  Lake  Elementary  Inwood  Elementary 

May  7.  1971 

Davenport  Elementary 
Eastside  Elementary 
Dundee  Elementary 
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May  6.  1971 

Alturas  Elementary 
Gibbons  Street  Elementary 
Gulfmind  Junior  High 


Elbert  Elementary  School 
Brigham  Elementary  School 
Jewett  Elementary  School 

May  10.  1971 

Snively  Elementary 
Eagle  Lake  Elementary 
Westwood  Junior  High 

May  17.  1971 

Spook  Hill  Elementary 
Roosevelt  Elementary 
Polk  Avenue  Elementary 


Outputs 


One  obvious  benefit  of  the  Intra-mural  Program  is  that  many  black  schools 
remain  open  as  a result  of  these  programs  and  activities.  A local  black  community 
1 ader  said,  it  indicates  to  the  black  community  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  the  schools  responsive  to  their  needs. However,  as  one  instructor  said, 

^ participation  in  these  activities  which  indicates 

that  this  IS  not  an  effective  integration  tool. " 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  attendance  report  for  the  intra- 
mural propam  which  seems  to  indicate  substantial  attendance  by  both  blacks  and 

to  indicate  whether 

or  TOt  attitudinal  changes  have  been  brought  about.  One  principal,  however  indi- 
cated less  vandalism  and  window  breakage  since  the  program  was  established. 

nf.  the  theme  of  kindness  and  friendship  and  respect  for 

f ,fit  well  the  purposes  of  this  activity.  It  gave  the  children  and  parents  another 

sta^ndTn^*'ThT''^^^^  a long  way  toward  establishing  some  means  of  under- 
standing. This  activity  was  also  useful  in  English  classes.  At  Bethune  school 

for  example,  12-year  old  students  wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Moses  Goldberg  of  the  ’ 

University,  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
the  play  and  indicating  their  interest  in  seeing  others.  (See  Attachment  B) 

The  concerts  also  represented  an  activity  that  all  the  students  shared.  In 

nl?  children,  90  percent  of  whom  had  never  been  to  a con- 

^ t,  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  concerts  and  ask  questions  of  the  performers 

or  '^rSkTn^^ofT”^^  motivation  to  any  student  who  had  started  an  instrument, 
or  was  thinking  of  discontinuing.  The  artists  involved  in  these  concerts  were 
iverse,  and  came  mainly  from  the  surrounding  universities  and  colleges.  A 

so^'SriT  nf  beautiful  and 

so  hard  to  do.  And  there  were  black  artists’" 

overwhelming  response  of  the  students  to  the  music  laboratories 
nd  their  enthusiasm,  the  program  is  a real  success.  Both  blacks  and  whites  are 
involved  but  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  helping  reduce  racial  ten- 
sions and  improve  inter- racial  relations. 

A summer  program  for  adults  is  in  the  planning  stage  as  a result  of  the 
experience  with  the  music  laboratory  program. 
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Remed  ial  Materials 


Context 

A large  number  of  students  in  Polk  County  were  Vs°tTon^^^ 

considered  normal  for  their  grade  level.  There  were  f 

problem,  one  being  the  low  scores  in 

Lms  for  the  distriet  that 

a reading  program  was  the  feedback  r desirous  of  reducing 

they  were  especially  concerned  with  this  problem,  ana  wei 

rsading  disabilities. 

Else’  a Polk  Coun^  publication  that  addresses  itself  to  migrant  needs, 
special  remedial  help  was  also  need^  (as  can  be  seen 

in  cSsroom  work  where  teachers  could  employ  new  alternative  . 

The  number  of  students  by  grade  reading  below 

The  nrincipals  were  queried  as  to  their  needs  and  the  materials  were  bought  ^ 
nTsch^  s mt:rt e^^  wrs  dim  U^uflvoid  spreading  resources  too  thinly. 


Low  Priority 
High  Priority 
Medium  Priority 
Medium  Priority 
Medium  Priority 
Medium  Priority 


as  follows: 

(1) 

11  schools 

Grades  1-3 

(2) 

29  schools 

Grades  1-3 

(3) 

51  schools 

Grades  4-6 

(4) 

4 middle  schools 

(5) 

12  junior  high  schools 

(6) 

10  senior  high  schools 
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Table  03 
POLK  COUNTY 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BY  GRADE  WITH  TEST  SCORES  IN  READING 
BELOW  THE  23rd  PERCENTILE  ACCORDING  TO  NATIONAL  NORMS 

Fall  1970 


No  new  staff  members  were  hired;  all  monies  were  spent  for  materials.  This 
followed  the  pattern  established  for  the  entire  ESAP  program.  Mr.  Diaz,  the 
Director  of  Federal  Programs,  explained  this  attitude  when  he  said,  "If  we  had 
known  that  this  was  not  goir^  to  be  a one-shot  deal,  we  would  have  hired  people 
and  put  them  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  trying  to  work  with  human 
relations  and  other  programs. " He  continued,  "We  were  afraid  funding  would 
not  continue  and  we  do  not  want  to  hire  and  then  have  to  lay  off  people. " 


Outputs 

A number  of  teachers  expressed  approval  of  the  additional  materials.  They 
felt  they  provided  alternative  strategies  for  working  with  individual  children.  It 
is  too  soon  to  try  to  measure  the  impact  of  this  activity,  but  since  little  teacher 
training  and  orientation  to  the  new  materials  was  provided,  the  materials  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  their  full  potential  impact.  The  project  seems  somewhat  inflexible, 
e.g. , all  high  schools  received  the  same  materials.  The  only  feedback  the  Reading 
Coordinator  gets  is  what  she  gleans  from  the  schools  she  is  able  to  visit.  The  quan- 
tities of  equipment  are  insufficient  to  teach  a whole  class,  which  suggests  it  might 
be  more  effective  to  siphon  students  from  their  regular  classes  to  a central  location 
where  the  equipment  might  be  housed.  Students  observed  using  the  new  materials, 
however,  seemed  interested  and  involved. 

Literature 

Context 


Since  no  black  studies,  except  very  incidentally,  were  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  the  demand  for  it  in  Polk  County  is  no  different  than  the  demand  all  over 
the  country,  the  decision  was  made  to  try  to  remedy  this  injustice.  The  school 
administration  and  board  of  education,  although  predominantly  white,  were  con- 
cerned about  the  treatment  of  minority  history  and  culture  in  the  materials  presently 
in  use. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 


Accordingly,  allocation  was  made  from  Emergency  School  Assistance  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  black  literature  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Four 
hundred  seventy-five  dollars  was  spent  for  each  senior  high  school,  $475  for  each 
junior-  senior  high,  and  $285  for  each  jui^ior  high  school. 


A committee  was  selected  to  prepare  a bibliography  of  black  studies  books  for 
Polk  County  Schools.  The,  comniittee  met  many  times,  reviewed,  criticized,  and 
recommended  a bibliography.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Caldwell,  Coordinator  of  Human  Relations , 
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set  the  stage  for  this  committee’s  work  when  he  said,  "We  want  a bibliography  of 
black  studies  books  to  meet  the  needs  of  Polk  County,  Florida.  ” The  consensus 
of  the  committee  was  that,,  "the  black  studies  bibliography  should; 

(1)  emphasize  black  history, 

(2)  accentuate  positive  contributions  of  Negro-Americans, 

(3)  aid  in  the  development  of  positive  self-concepts, 

(4)  aid  all  students  to  a better  understanding  of  black  heritage,  and 

(5)  include  books  on  various  reading  levels  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students." 

It  was  decided  that  there  was  a great  need  for  black  studies  materials  at  a low 
reading  but  high  interest  level.  Books  were  chosen  with  illustrations  that  were  not 
too  elementary. 

The  Black  Studies  Committee  included; 

Mr.  Roy  Caldwell,  Coordinator  of  Human  Relations 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Corley,  Librarian 

Mrs.  Pearleen  Moore,  Librarian,  Golfview  Junior  High 

Mr.  James  E.  Stevens,  Southwest  Area  Program  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Bert  Holland,  Librarian,  Fort  Meade  Senior  High 

Mrs.  Juanita  Edwards,  Librarian,  Bethune  School 

Mrs.  Laura  Caillouet,  Librarian,  Kathleen  Senior  High 

Mrs.  Blanche  Daniels,  Librarian,  Lakeland  Senior  High 

Mr.  Charles  Coleman,  West  District  Program  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Altamese  Littles,  Librarian,  Roosevelt  School,  Lake  Wales 

Miss  Ola  Belle  Tillman,  Librarian,  Lake  Wales  Senior  High 

Mr.  A.  L.  Brodie,  East  Area  Program  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Delores  Hansberry,  Librarian,  Mulberry  Middle  School 

Mrs.  Juanita  Horne,  Librarian,  Winter  Haven  Senior  High 

Mr.  Canary  Robinson,  North  Central  Area  Program  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Rosabelle  Blake,  Coordinator  of  instruction 

Miss  Rebecca  Keithi  Coordinator  of  Language  Arts 

Mrs.  Marie  Whitney  •;  Vice  Chairman,  Coordinator  of  Social  Studies 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Lee,  Chairman,  Coordinator  of  Library  Services 

The  black  literature  prograni  was  integrated  with  the  reading  program. 
Students  in  the  high  is chool  utilized  some  of  the  bookjs  for  their  English  classes. 
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Outputs 

Since  the  materials  were  so  new  and  were  not  in  use  a sufficient  length  of 
time,  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  this  activity.  One  teacher  interviewed,  however, 
said  ’’The  material  is  useful.  ” 

Teacher  Preparation 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

Since  the  county  is  widely  spread  out,  and  there  is  a need  to  make  professional 
reading  materials  available  to  the  professional  staff,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a 
van  and  stock  it  with  professional  literature.  The  van  would  circulate  from  school 
to  school  and  make  it  possible  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  borrow  professional 
publications. 

Activity  Process 

The  van  has  been  purchased.  Teachers  and  principals  were  surveyed  to  secure 
their  preferences  for  professional  reading.  From  these  suggestions,  materials  are 
being  purchased.  The  district  is  presently  searching  for  someone  with  library 
skills  who  can  drive  the  van  from  building  to  building.  A schedule  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 


Outputs 

Since  the  activity  is  not  yet  operational,  no  outputs  can  be  identified. 

conclusions'  ■'  . ' ’ , j 

Special  Community  Programs 

. V'  * 

It  is  thought  that  the  community  nieetings  held  in  Polk  County  as  a part  of 
Special  Community  Programs  have  not  warranted  the  expenditure.  As  one  member 
of  the  group  stated,  ’’these  meetings  were  held  too  infrequently  and  they  were 
called  only  in  times  of  emergency,  resulting  in  heightened  tension  and  aggravating 
problems  they  set  out  to  alleviate.  ” 

Effective  channels  of  communication  were  not  established,  and  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  ethnic  barriers  remain  high  in  Polk  County. 

In  the  in-service  training  meetings  for  the  student  advisory  committees,  some 
progress  was  made.  ' ^ x 
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In  the  light  of  both  of  these  activities  and  progress  made  over  the  past  school 
year,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Director  of  Community  School  Understanding  and  Communications, 
could  say  only,  ”We  are  holding  our  own  . . . the  programs  have  contributed  in  some 
areas  to  a closer  cohesion  and  understanding  among  students,  teachers,  and  parents, 
while  in  other  areas  the  situation  remains  explosive.  " 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  participants  in  these  meetings  that  they,  "did 
not  establish  the  channels  of  communication  they  set  out  to  build. " Since  tensions 
were  high  by  the  time  meetings  were  called,  and  since  the  attitude  was  to  call 
meetings  only  in  the  face  of  some  problem,  small  wonder  little  was  accomplished. 

At  best  these  meetings  served  to  focus  the  conflict  and  produce  further  reactions 
in  the  participants , frequently  negative. 

School- Community  Activities 

This  has  been  the  most  significant  of  all  the  activities  because  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  a unitary  school  system — desegregation.  By 
making  available  a series  of  activities  that  has  increased  inter-personal  contacts 
and  cross-cultural  experiences,  Polk  County  has  gone  a long  way  toward  over- 
coming the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  By  bringing  parents  and  students 
of  both  races  together  in  concerts,  theater  performances,  library  and  athletic 
endeavors,  attitudes  have  changed  to  a degree.  Moreover,  this  type  activity  has 
increased  the  awareness  of  the  black  populace  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  many 
believe  that  the  school  board  does  have  their  interests  at  heart  and  that  the  efforts 
to  establish  a unitary  system  are  genuine. 

^Remedial  Materials 


The  ESAP  funds  spent  on  the  reading  materials  seem  to  be  a worthwhile  expen- 
diture. However,  the  program  includes  a large  number  of  schools  and  hence  is 
spread  too  thinly  to  be  effective.  The  materials  have  helped  the  desegregation  pro- 
cess, since  black  students  find  these  materials  much  more  relevant.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  project  is  worthwhile,  subject  to  the  following: 

• the  resources  were  spread  too  thinly — ^^more  money  is  needed  to 
do  the  complete  task,  and 

• full-tirne  personnel  should  be  hired  and  should  help  reading 
teachers  use  the  materials  more  effectively— a.  program  of 
teacher  preparation  is  needed. 


Vi. 


GENERAL 


There  is  no  question  that  most  blacks  in  Polk  County,  since  the  advent  of  the 
unitary  school  system,  have  looked  upon  the  system  with  suspicion.  However, 
over  the  last  year  many  of  the  fears  and  suspicions  have  eroded,  and  a new  con- 
fidence that  the  system  will  work  has  emerged.  The  attitude  of  both  black  parents 
and  students  (with  few  exceptions)  is  that  the  system  can  be  made  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  population,  though  not  belligerent,  has  been  wary 
and  suspicious  also.  Here  too,  fear  and  doubt  have  given  way  to  hope  that  the 
system  must  work,  and  a great  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  in  this  direction. 
There  is  a small  clique  that  is  opposed  to  the  unitary  school  system  and  has  with- 
drawn its  children  from  the  schools,  but  it  constitutes  a very  small  group. 

The  program  is  a start.  However,  much  ethnic  and  class  antagonism  has  to 
be  overcome  in  the  county.  ESAP  activities,  if  extended,  can  have  a direct  bearing 
and  impact  on  how  well  the  desegregation  process  works  in  the  schools. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  participants  in  the  various  programs  and 
administrators  of  these  programs,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  observations  of  these 
activities,  it  is  recommended: 

• that  if  the  ESAP  program  is  funded  next  year,  the  administration 
should  hire  more  personnel  to  execute  the  tasks  that  are  now 
being  undertaken  by  an  overextended  staff.  A major  weakness 
this  year  was  the  expenditure  of  all  funds  on  materials  and  supple- 
mentary pay  to  employees  already  on  board,  e.g. , the  special 
community  activities. 

• that  the  Adult  Bi-Racial  Committee  should  meet  more  often,  and 
that  an  effective  means  of  communication  between  members  must 
be  established.  Further,  these  meetings  should  not  be  called 
only  to  respond  to  problems,  but  should  be  held  regularly  and 
with  an  effort  to  attract  parents  from  different  racial,  social, 
and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

• that  the  reading  materials  activity  be  continued  and  that  more 
funds  be  spent  on  materials  "to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  schools" 

(high  and  low  priority).  A teacher  preparation  program  is  needed 
to  ensure  effective  use  of  the  materials. 

■■  ' i!  . ...  1 
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• that  the  library  program,  concerts,  theater  program,  and  music 
laboratories  be  continued.  We  find  these 

» £ 
» 

Innovative,  but  also  the  programs  that  have  dealt  most  effec 

tlvelv  with  the  problems  of  desegregation,  umcx  & 

look  at  this  aspect  of  the  Polk  County  Program  for  implemen- 
tation In  their  districts. 

• that  the  district  should  Involve  the  human  relations  specialists 

and  the  Student  Bi-Racial  Advisory  Committees  to  a much 
^^er  degree  in  the  decision-making  process.  This  pr^ess 
of  discovering  and  addressing  grievances  has  given  excellent 
results  In  other  LEAs. 

ATTACHMENTS  TO  APPENDIX  O 


■i'.a?C£E5iiifatoS35»^^ 


Attachment  A 

STUDENT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
April  27,  1971 


A special  meeting  was  called  by  the  chairman,  Alton  Randolph,  due  to  tensions 
after  the  Cheerleading  Assembly.  The  black  students  were  upset  because  of  the  non- 
representation  of  black  girls,  not  being  qualified  to  participate  in  the  cheerleading 
program  for  next  year. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Conference  Room.  Several  black  male  students 
were  asked  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  chairman  asked  for  questions  and  comments 
from  the  invited  students.  The  Student  Advisory  Committee  was  asked  to  present 
the  grades  of  all  the  black  girls  who  had  been  screened  out.  They  were  later  asked 
to  present  the  grades  of  the  white  girls.  This  was  done  and  the  students  checked 
each  of  the  grades  themselves. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Polk  County  School  Board  Human  Relations 
Department  were  introduced  by  Mrs.  McMillan.  They  taped  the  conversation 
from  there  on.  The  representatives  recorded  their  statements  and  left  the  room. 
Several  suggestions  were  made  throughout  the  meeting,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them  were  carefully  taken  into  consideration,  and  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

After  serious  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  and  properly  passed  by 
the  committee  that  the  following  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Council, 
faculty,  and  the  student  body.  The  cheerleaders  will  be  voted  on  by  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Advisory  Committee  will  meet  today,  April  27,  1971,  at  3:10  with 
the  faculty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jeanie  Zinermon  & Sandy  Ryals 

Secretaries 
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STUDENT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
April  27,  1971 


The  Student  Advisory  Committee  of  Lakeland  Senior  High  presents  the 
following  resolution  to  the  student  body  of  L.H.S.  and  urges  its  acceptance. 

We  the  student  body  of  L.  H.S.  feel  that  two  positions  should  be  added  to  the 
cheerleading  squad  to  be  filled  by  black  girls  meeting  all  previous  requirements 

Those  black  girls  with  a 2.0  average  in  each  subject,  with  no  Fs 
recorded  in  any  subject,  wishing  to  try  out  for  cheerleader  must  sign 
up  In  the  Guidance  Office  by  3:30  Friday,  April  30,  1971. 

On  Tuesday,  May  4,  1971,  the  girls  having  signed  up  and  with  the 
necessary  grade  point  average  will  be  screened  by  a panel  of  five  black 
and  five  white  teachers . The  maximum  number  of  girls  to  be  presented 
to  the  registered  student  body  will  be  limited  to  eight.  All  requirements 
needed  to  pass  screening  will  be  the  same.  They  are  as  follows: 

3 jumps 
2 acrobatics 

2 cheers  (excluding  Two- Bits) 

The  girls  will  also  be  judged  on  voice,  coordination,  poise,  pep,  and 
jumping  ability. 

Those  girls  who  pass  the  screening  committee  will  be  presented 
to  the  registered  voters  in  an  assembly  within  the  week.  Voting  will 
take  place  following  the  assembly. 

No.  students  in  Hm.  Rm.  

No.  students  FOR  this  resolution 

No.  students  AGAINST  this  resolution  
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STUDENT  ADVISORY  COMIITTEC  TRAINING  SEMINAR 
. County-Ulde,  April  17,  1971 
Vioter  Haven  High  School 
WiaCer  Haven,  Florida 

EVALUATION  SHEET 


1*  Uhat  faaturca  of  Che  workshop  did  you  like  best? 

i'f)n^TfY\rrL-4r^  . r^Zivol/srii^. 


A 


2.  Nhat  features  did  you  like  least? 

ho 


J /n  I 


2«  Vhat  suggestions  would  you  make  for  the  Improvemeat  of  the. workshop? 


4.  How  would  you  race  THIS  workahop? 

Excellent 

Good  _____ 

Fair  

Poor 


3.  Here  the  speakers  Interesting  and/or  Infonnatlve? 

Jt£l ^ 


o 
:RIC 


4*  Here  the  group  discussions  relevant  to  your  school's  needs/probltms? 


7.  To  vhat  degree  did  YOU  benefit  fron  the  workshop? 

A great  deal 

Better  than  average  

Soeve 

None 
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0^^^  TtDo  "d-vQj^  c£t  J2feo  i}^ 

vJLAVOLTifeO  ts  J>c  -</V^  "dis  > 
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Be-thLJLOe-  S<Lhooi 
f3O0  N.  11^  SLreet 
Mo-»V)es  City,  nonc/flL  336^^ 


I>r.  ^o)d  bencj 
“7He.CLteP  ZDe.pcxr't/rnen'b 
Plopic/cL  UniVle.p^^Ly 

Tctllehassee , PlOni’clQ. 

3^©Q-P  3^p.  GoldiDe-PC^f^ 

IE  -LhorOLtqHlN/  tifjjO'yexJ  t^he.  -fior 
f^nnc.lg.s  n nd  » On  , lU  ii^hCLLCjhb  "t. he- 

CLOsii^U-noe.*^  o.ndL  f>Pop-  L0^P'<s,  Very  c^cccl. 

l?Se.^  cJvsLrac-ter-^  lOere  qcod  clIso,  ec.pecla^y 
ftnctroole^  ploLyeci  by  Jo^e.ph  Oo'on  .D‘e.5>pO£.it-o^ 
(SlocI  :{>layed  by  Jirn  LOrMon. 

Only  thirqs  U^at  x . thouphfc  czxJcl 
be.  iKY^ppOv'ed  iajCL^  SOft^Gbi  rr>e.s  cE>d.p- 

dcte.f'a  uOOuL^dl  sb and  ^hcLt.  n|OU.  (LOLcId n't  hear 
or  Se.e  t-hem.  Oh.S'^r  \jjho.  X -bhouqhb  b-he 
play  uuas  Very  qood. 


Sir>cerely  j 
^Aoneb  U^hee.ley 
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CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  ST.  LANDRY  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Principal  Investigator:  Eleanor  Brown 

Mark  Battle  Asaoclales 


Other  Participating  Stoff:  Norbert  S.  Sinclair 

Mark  Battle  Asaociates 
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LOUISIANA 


ST.  LANDRY  PARISH, 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

St.  Landiy  Parish  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Louisiana,  where  the  terrain 
if  fairly  level  and  low.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  land  is  in  timber  and  is 
sparcely  settled,  the  remainder  is  farm  land,  which  is  densely  settled  in  comparison 
to  farm  land  in  other  areas  of  our  nation.  The  distance  from  a school  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  parish  to  a school  in  the  southwestern  part  is  sixty  miles.  The 
population  of  St.  Landry  Parish  is  79,596  (1970  Census).  There  are  two  urban  areas, 
Opelousas  and  Eunice  with  populations  of  20,545  and  11,121,  respectively.  There 
are  also  ten  villages  and  tiiree  towns  in  the  parish. 

There  are  only  a few  small  manufacturers  in  the  area.  Most  employed  people 
are  engaged  iL  farm  and  farm> related  occupations,  including  the  retail  and  wholesale 
merchandizing  of  tractors,  seed,  fertilizers,  etc.  People  are  also  employed  in 
repair  and  maintenance  services  and  sales  occupations.  The  professional  grotg)  is 
probably  slightly  larger  than  is  normally  found  in  rural  areas.  Clerical  occupaticms 
have  about  the  average  ratio  of  employees  to  population. 

The  1960  U.S.  Census  reported  that  St.  Landiy  Parish  had  36,727  adults  25  years  of 
age  and  older.  Of  this  number,  7,358  had  no  education  and  16,723  had  completed  from 
one  to  seven  years  of  school;  65. 5 percent  of  the  total  had  less  than  eighth  grade 
education.  The  median  grade  level  for  all  adults  25  years  of  age  and  older  was  5.9. 

The  same  census  reported  St.  Landry  Parish  as  having  22,073  people  living  on 
5,029  farms  averaging  61.8  acres  in  size  with  an  average  income  of  $2,266  per  farm, 
and  a per  c^ita  farm  income  of  $516.  Hie  per  capita  income  for  the  entire  p<^ulation 
was  $892  which  ranked  the  parish  at  54  and  the  64  parishes.  The  state  average  income 
was  $1,431  and  the  national  average  was  $1,967.  The  percent  of  consumer  spending 
units  receiving  less  than  $2,500  per  year  income  was  60.7. 

The  basic  economy  of  the  parish  was  agricultural  prior  to  the  discovety  of  oil 
in  the  parish  about  35  years  ago.  The  industrial  revolution  and  jet  age  economy  did 
not  affect  the  people  of  the  parish  until  recent  years.  A rapid  exit  from  farms  to 
urban  areas  of  the  parish,  to  other  cities  in  Louisiana  and  to  other  states  has  occurred 
since  that  time.  Hiis  migration  has  included  laige  numbers  of  both  whites  and  blacks. 
The  population  of  the  parish  has  increased  very  little  in  the  past  ten  years  despite  some 
immigration  resulting  from  development  of  the  oil  industry. 
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Hie  composlHon  of  the  populatton  of  St.  Landry  Parish  has  the  abearance  of 
a "melting  pot. " The  white  population  is  composed  largely  of  descendants  of  the 
Acadlans  who  were  forcefulUy  ejected  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  English,  loaded  on 
ships,  and  put  ashore  In  South  Louisiana.  For  several  generations  these  ^ple 
would  not  send  their  children  to  schools  where  English  was  spoken  or  used  in  e 
instructional  program.  They  sttU  rebel  against  being  told  what  to  do  or  being 
forced  to  do  anything  by  any  government. 

The  remainder  of  the  whites  are  descendants  of  early  Spanish  and  French  settlers, 
migrants  to  this  area  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  immigraj^  from 
other  nations.  Italians  and  Germans  have  settled  in  tv'o  areas  of  the  parish  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  some  of  their  traditional  customs.  Their  individu 
ethnic  languages  are  still  spoken  in  their  homes  and  in  conversation  with  ^eir 
neighbors.  This  is  true  also  of  the  descendants  of  the  Acadlans  and  their  friends 
and  nel^ibors;  many  speak  Creole  French  or  a patois. 

The  black  population  is  composed  largely  of  the  descendants  of  former  slaves 
and  "free  mulattoes,"  the  latter  were  in  many  instances  property  owners  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  They  settled  in  two  separate  areas  of  the  parish,  and  have  distinctive 
communities.  Most  of  their  descendants  still  speak  a French  patois. 

Citizens  of  the  parish  have  never  been  able  to  give  adequate  financial  support  to 
the  school  system.  Attendance  data  also  indicate  poor  support.  The  average  atten- 
dance for  the  1970-71  school  term  in  the  fourth  month  of  school  was  only  63.7  per- 
cent from  an  enrollment  of  7,891  pupils.  Attendance  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months  of  school,  where  schools  operated  for  nine  months,  was  extremely  poor. 

Some  schools  operated  for  only  seven  months  during  the  1970-71  school  term. 

St.  Landry  Parish  spent  $19  less  per  pupil  in  1964-65  than  the  state  average. 

The  quality  of  education  was  considered  inadequate  with  no  high  school  meeting  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges, 
All  courses  were  basically  college  preparatory  with  no  provision  made  for  non- college 
bound  students.  AU  department  of  the  high  schools  lacked  essential  equipment  and 

materials. 

This  picture  changed  with  the  availability  of  funds  from  ESEA  Title  1 and  H,  which 
were  used  to  correct  some  deficiencies  in  libraries  and  teaching  aids,  as  weU  as 
to  institute  new  programs  of  instruction  and  services. 

In  1968-69  the  fourth  year  of  ESEA  Titie  I and  H programs,  the  educational 
situation  was  improved;  however,  little  change  had  occurred  in  the  traditional  college 
preparatory  program  course,  and  in  the  design  of  courses  for  the  non- college-bound 

student. 

Recent  school, revisions  for  eUmination  of  deficiencies  by  inauguration  of  instruc- 
tional programs,  services,  in-service  training  programs, and  by  acquisition  of 
needed  teaching  aids  and  faciUties  is  helping  the  St.  Landry  Parish  schools  to  protide 
a more  solid  education  in  all  schools.  Tests  scores  for  the  1969-70  school  year  show 
that  the  parish  is  still  far  below  national  norms.  The  school  administration  anticipates 
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that  test  scores  (not  yet  available)  for  the  1970-71  school  year  will  be  higher  and 
more  closely  approach  the  national  averages. 

The  school  drop-out  problem  for  St.  Landry  Parish  appears  to  be  under  control » 
and  for  the  1970—71  school  semester  • the  rate  of  drop-outs  has  shown  a 

decrease.  Comparison  of  the  1969-70  and  the  1970-71  drop-out  statlsUcs  are  as 
follows: 


DROP-OUTS 


1969-70  Session 

Total  Scho'ol  District  Enrollment 
Total  Number  of  School  Drop-Outs 
Total  Blaf;k 
Total  Wh^te 


Elementary  (K-6)  Drop-Outs 
Secondary  Drop-Outs  (7-12) 


19,595 

488 

237 

251 


Total 

Black 

White 

63 

28 

35 

425 

209 

216 

1970-71  Session 

Total  School  District  Enrollment 
Total  Number  of  School  Drop-Outs 
Total  Blacks 
Total  White 


Total 

Black 

White 

Elementary  (K-6)  Drop-Outs 

31 

18 

13 

Secondary  Drop-Outs  (7-12) 

285 

160 

125 

Social  Political,  and  Racial  Context 

21,082 

316 

178 

138 


Social  patterns  probably  do  not  differ  substantially  in  St.  Landry  Parish  from 
patterns  to  be  foimd  in  most  rural  agricultural  areas  of  the  nation.  People  tend  to 
confine  their  social  activities  to  their  religious,  occupational,  economic,  and  ethnic 
groups  or  follow  some  other  interest  common  to  the  members  such  as  a sport  or 
hobby.  However,  these  patterns  do  not  cut  across  racial  lines.  Public  facilities, 

such  as  bowling  alleys  which  are  used  by  individual  groups  are  basically  on  a segre- 
gated basis. 


Black  poUtloal  InDuence  is  sttU  not  a reaUty  on  a truly  com^liave  basis  for 

St  Zto^arlsh.  in  a recent  local  election  in  Opelousas,  the  black  popi^tlm, 

^'tuT^  majority.  aUU  was  unable  to  elect  a black  candidate  to  a local  PoUUcal 
position. 

n»„i.i  ..inUons  esoeclally  on  professional  levels,  on  tbe  surface  seem  to 
manl^t^^ferifX^l  mere  Is.  bowever.  stlU  tbe  underljdng  feel^ 
otik-whlte  anHpatby.  Although  quanUtaUve  or  qualitative  date  to  ^s  effect 
^ Mt  available,  racial  attitudes  and  Ingrained  beUefs  of  centuries' dumtlOT 
aonear  sUU  to  affect  relations  between  the  black  itnd  white  commi^t^es  . 
^dry  Parish.  Simply  stated,  trust  has  not  yet  fully  matured-thls  wlU  take  time. 

At  the  present  time,  St.  Landry  Parish  has  three  large  private  schools  to 
ooeratlon  md  ten  parochial  schools.  Several  other  private  schools  are  In  the 
process  of  '^'"c  organized.  FoUowlng  court-ordered  desegregation,  there  were 
year-long  demonstraUons  and  plokeUng  and  a mass  exodus  of  white  students  to 
the  quickly  formed  private  academies. 
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School  Desegregation 

The  school  system  on  July  25.  1969  was  ordered  Jbe  couj^u^n  re^^^^^^ 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  and  the 

to  chance  from  a dual  educational  system  to  a unitary  system.  At  that  the 

“^"tratlve  and  teaching  staff  presented  a list  of  '"'•'y  the 

HEW  plan  could  not  be  executed  In  the  brief  time  allowed.  The  °bl®«boM  ircre 
adjudged  frivolous  and  the  court  ordered  complete  desegregation  of  the  syste 
according  to  plans  presented  by  HEW. 

oimerlntendent  John  R.  Dupre  had  meetings  with  members  of  the  st^,  prtoclpals, 
and  teasers  asking  for  their  cooperation  and  support  to  carry  out  the  change  from 
dual  system  to  a unitary  system. 

The  attitude  of  the  School  Board  can  be  expressed  by  the  state,  ’’Since  , the  court 
has  ordered  desegregation  of  our  school  system  over  our  objections,  and  smee  we 
have  the  elected  responsibility  of  providing  the  best  possible  setool  progr^  for  Ihe 
rfitlrlrpn  in  our  Parish,  we  will  strive  to  and  hopefully  attain  that  objective  m the 
n^illre.  ^ in  St.  Landry  Parish  is  to  survive,  we  must  ^mount 

the  obstacles  which  have  resulted  from  or  are  incident  to  a unitary  school  syste  . 

In  late  summer  of  1969,  as  a result  of  the  court  ^^hers’ 

desks,  etc. , had  to  be  moved  to  new  reassigned  schools  of  atenjmee.  machers 
were  reassigned  and  transportation  routes  were  rerouted.  All  this  was  done  M 
rapidly  as  pMslble  at  great  expense  to  the  system  and  with  the  corfuslon  wbjch 
always  attends  anything  done  so  hurriedly,  by  people  inexperienced  in  la^e  lo^sUc 
mrie^^ngs.  luVsclLls  opened  as  planned  on  September  2 (1969)  with  pupU 
re^s^TO.  On  September  5th,  the  St.  Landry  Parish  School  Board  meeting  was 
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confronted  by  a protest  group  of  approximately  2,000  whites  demanding  that  the 
school  board  close  the  schools.  The  board  complied  with  their  demands.  The 
schools  were  re**opened  by  Judicial  decree  on  Friday,  September  12,  1969,  and 
have  remained  open  since  that  time. 

The  morale  of  the  public  ingeneral,  at  the  time,  was  at  an  all  time  low.  A 
concerted  effort  was  being  made  to  recall  some  of  the  taxes  supporting  the  public 
schools.  Successful  operation  of  the  public  school  system  depended  upon  this 
local  revenue.  Petitions  to  recall  the  parish-wide  one  cent  sales  tax  devoted  entirely 
to  teacher's  salaries  and  school  operation  were  widely  circulated.  Property  owners 
openly  stated  that  Uiey  were  going  to  defeat  the  present  maintenance  tax  when  it  came 
up  for  renewal,  and  that  they  would  not  support  a bond  issue  for  capital  outlay. 

Using  information  and  statistics  found  in  the  Coleman  Report  "Equality  of 
Education  Opportunity, " and  a report  of  the  Civil  Bights  Commission  entitled 
"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,"  the  St.  Landry  Parish  School  System 
proposed  that  they  integrate  all  previously  operated  white  schools  on  a percentage 
basis  that  would  be  educationally  sound  and  practical  and  could  afford  better 
educational  opportunities  for  the  black  population.  These  actions  have  since  been 
implemented.  For  the  1970-71  school  term,  a total  of  8,011  students  have  been 
reassigned  under  Uie  court  approved  desegregation  plan. 

In  1968-69  there  were  11,937  white  pupils  and  11,003  black  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Landry  Parish.  The  anticipated  enrollment  for  1969-70 
was  11,752  white  and  11,249  black;  the  actual  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
week  period  on  October  16,  1969  was  7,579  white  and  10,808  black.  Therefore, 

4,173  white  and  441  black  pupils  had  net  yet  registered  in  any  public  school  in  St. 
Landry  Parish. 

In  1968-69,  the  school  system  was  composed  of  43  schools;  23  with  a high 
percentage  of  whites,  twelve  of  which  were  high  school;  and  20  with  aU-black 
pupils,  seven  of  which  were  high  schools.  There  were  23  Negro  teachers  teaching 
in  formerly  all  black  schools. 

In  most  areas  of  the  Parish  formerly  all  white  schools  had  become  predominately 
Negro  schools  because  of  the  boundary  lines,  the  effective  boycott  by  white  parents, 
and  the  establishment  of  private  schools.  This  had  a very  serious  impact  on  the  total 
community.  The  people,  who  once  looked  with  pride  at  their  schools,are  now  looking 
at  them  with  an  entirely  different  viewpoint.  The  once  peaceful  communities  are  de- 
moralized, fearful,  and  distrustful.  This  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  many 
different  communities,  affecting  the  economy,  entirely  disrupting  the  communities, 
pitting  neighbor  against  nei^bor,  and  race  against  race. 

Today's  enrollment  figures  total  21,102.  Secondar  schools  total  8,629,  4,387 
black  students  and  4,222  white  students.  In  the  elementary  schools,  the  total  is 
12,473,  of  which  6,886  are  black  and  5,587  are  white. 


The  teacher  entuslasm  was  at  an  aU  Ume  low.  and  teachers  were  leavl^  tte 
system  In  large  numbers.  More  were  to  toUow  «*en  they  became  convinced  of  the 
near  of  the  task  of  teaching  chUdren  who  are  genei^  two  to  tour 

grades  behind  grade  level.  Teachers  felt  they  could  not  teach  chll^en  whose 
taterest  and  mS^tlon  were  so  poor.  Hils  Is  what  teachers  teaching  children  of 

the  minarlty  group  felt  they  were  facing. 


In  several  Instances  white  patrons  had  refused  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
where  their  race  would  be  In  the  minority  because  these  schools  were  located  In  a 

black  neighborhood. 


Table  P-1 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


RMC  Activity  f!ntpgorv 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Personal  Community  Activity 

Parent-Involvement  Program 

$ 45,176 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 

Curriculum  Revision  Materials 

120,165 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  Training  in  Reading 
Instruction 

Counselor  In-Service  Training 
Teacher  Aides 

68,192 

Facilities  Improvement 

Mobile  Units 

52,510 

Administrative  Personnel 

Materials  Specialist 
Administrative  Secretary 
Student  Lockers 

17.560 

Total 

$303,603 

ESAP  Protect  Summary 


The  Superintendent  at  a Board  meeUng  discussed  plans  for  allocating  ESAP  funds. 
He  said  that,  subject  to  Board  approval,  $45,176  would  be  spent  on  pawnt-involvement 
programs  at  Hve  schools-North  Elementary,  Creswell  Elementary, 

Ld  Elementary,  Palmetto  High,  and  Eunice  Central  Elementary.  A to^  of  $150,000 
would  be  spent  on  new  materials  badly  needed  by  upper  grade  under-achievers. 

£68,202  would  go  for  more  guidance  counselors,  guidance  training  for  o^s  race 
counseUng  and  teaching  aides.  A total  of  £52, 510  tvould  be  used  for  imchasing  mobile 
classrooms  to  provide  programs  needed  but  without  space,  and  £17, 500  would  be  for 


admlnisirative  costs. 

The  Board  approved  the  plan  unanimously,  but  inserted  a provision  toat  approval 
be  conditioned  upon  a legal  stutty  of  the  guideUnes  to  determine  whether  toe  Boaid 
lost  any  more  authority  over  its  school  system.  Out  of  this  meeUng  the  Board  of 
Education  identified  the  following  problems: 
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• Parents  are  non- supportive  of  school  programs, 
instructional  and  extra-curricular.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  parents  have  less  than  8th  grade  e^catlon ; 
many  do  not  know  how  to  support  the  school  and  the 

teachers. 

• Integrated  activities  need  to  have  codes  of  conduct  set 
and  negative  peer-group  pressures  reduced  or  changed. 

• Many  pupils  lack  motivation  and  cause  discipline  problems. 

Um  parents  are  not  supportive  of  the  educational  process. 

• Many  teachers  are  teaching  Integrated  classes  for  the  first 
time.  Materials  and  tools  are  Inadequate  for  the  unitary 

system . 

• Many  teachers  are  presently  teaching  out  of  their  fields 
and  need  Immediate  help  to  Improve  their  teaching  of 

reading. 

• Guidance  counselors  need  tralnli^  in  work 
with  youth  of  the  opposite  race. 

• Much  of  the  equipment  needs  to  be  shifted  to  the 

school  and  classroom.  New  inventories  need  to  be  made. 

• Space  is  needed  to  house  Increased  enrollment  resulti^ 
from  pairing  and  zoning.  Students  need  facilities  similar 

to  those  at  former  schools. 

• There  is  a wide  range  ot  pupil  achievement  levels  at  each 
age  and  poor  language  development  of  many  minority  pupils. 

The  St.  Landry  Parish  School  system  applied  for  ^SAP  tun<te  on  &ptember  21.  1971. 
The  MUvlttes  un^rtaken,  and  their  budget  allocation,  are  Usted  In  Table  P-1. 

The  Parent-Involvement  Program  was  designed  to  involve  parente  ^ 

a better  school-community  relationship.  Two  pa«nte  were  toed  as 

in  sewing,  ceramics,  and  welding  for  adults. 

The  non-ethnic  classes  and  materials  activity  was  designed  to  provide 
sultaMe  ru^er-achlevlng  students  In  the  areas  of  mathemattcs.  science,  reading. 
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ana  eocul  stadle..  Tblrty-nlne  -“I 

™.tor..U. 

readi«  Inventory  *ae  .ccompUshed  with  a.«.e  children, 
m TVninlnir  Activities  were  directed  at  equipping  guidance  counseUors 

c^Uors  tere'^n^ 

p^ch^gy  courses  Aat  were 

S'SS: 

is-sr:;  sr  .. 

normal  duties  so  that  they  could  undertake  this  special  training. 

The  Administrative 

"detr  — ^ “ 

schools  whero  children  were  transferred. 

tocluded  under  FhcUlUes  Improvement  was  the^ase  ot  flve  mobUe  units 

and  the  purchase  and  Installation  ol  900  student  lockers. 


ttU  Racial  Advisory  Committee 


«.  «ao  m-naclal  Advisory  Committee  has  ten  members  of  which  Hve  are 
black a^d  Bve  are  white.  El^t  of  ^r^S^ents 

affiliations. 


Names 

JuanJ.  Brignac 
Charles  E.  Bryant 
George  Buller 
A.  H.  Cloutier 
Snoden  Grant 
Richard  B.  Millspaugh 
Edward  James 
Mrs.  June  Savoy 
Mrs.  Lorella  Marshall 
Reverend  PredO.  Shirley 


Affillatioa 

St.  Landry  Parish  Teachers*  Association 
St.  Landry  Parish  Elducation  Association 
St.  Landry  Parish  Police  Jury 
ESEA,  Title  1 

PAC  “ Tri-Prxish  Progress,  toe. 

City  of  Opelousas  Human  Relations  Council 
Tri-Parish  Progress,  Inc. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corporation 

Housewife 

Clergy 
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onnninted  bv  the  St.  Landry  School  Board.  Selection  was 
Jv^rbasuTvlth  the  adS  condition  that  haU  o£  the 

Committee  and  a description  designated  date.  TO  date, 

committee  meet  as  olten  » It  appears 

lXra7-~”‘o«  --  ^ven  to  the  pro^-ess  and  new  developments 

under  the  ESA  Program. 

StudSlAdwtr— 

:rl  operates  under  the  foUowlng  guldeUnes: 

• To  serve  as  a sounding  board  for  the  future  Student  Body. 

e To  serve  as  a consulting  body,  only  in  terms  of  student 
activities  and  behavior. 

• To  act  as  a liaison  between  the  administration  and  stu^nt 
body  either  in  reporting  student  problems  or  in  explaining 
achool  policies. 

M.mhers  are  selected  by  the  student  iaxty  and  are  observed  by  counsellors,  or 
teaerrs.  guests  and  oo-otlmes  prtneip^s^hto^^^^^^^ 

r^i^'scSre'Tch orgamLng  Uie  Award's  Bampiet  which  Included 
most  of  the  parents  of  the  student  body. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  a comment  whirt  f Bri^c 

Teacher’s  AssociaUon,  niade  in  is^operating  very  weU  at  Washington 

Stated  that,  "the  Student  Advisory  Commi^e  is  op  g ^ ^ ^ 

High  school"  (Where  he  Is  one  of  “■«  the 

students  elected  their  own  officers  \ nnrtrd  bv  Mr  Brignac,  these  students 

meetings  without  the  control  of  adulte."  A^epo^  ” was“^"  “S" 

arc  making  good  recommendations  to  e a manner  to  these  recommendations, 

and  the  administration  is  respondmg  in  a po  „ better  understanding  between 

He  said  that,  "through  this  S»u<fcnt  Advisory  Con^mittee  a 

the  administration  and  the  student  body  has  developed,  thus  eliminating  m y p 
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Parent  Involvement  Program 

Context 

Because  of  the  previous  lack  of  communication,  mistrust  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  black  and  white  races,  their  existed  a great  need  to  familiarize  parents 
with  the  sincerity  of  teachers  and  school  officials  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
school  and  its  curriculum.  Other  needs  included  a need  for  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  children  they  teach,  particularly  those  of  the 
opposite  race,  so  as  to  know  their  concerns  and  apprehensions  for  their  children 
as  well  as  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  teachers  need  to  know  about  the 
pupils’  home  environment  so  as  to  better  understand  them  and  help  them.  There 
is  a need  to  have  parents  calmly  and  amicably  discuss  problems  involving  their 
children  with  the  principal  or  teachers.  Pupils  need  to  realize  that  the  school- 
community  relationship  is  so  good  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  create  problems 
or  look  for  support  from  home  when  they  have  created  problems.  Parents  and 
teachers  need  to  be  taught  to  recognize  that  each  is  part  of  a team  concerned  about, 
and  working  for,  the  education  of  the  student,  regardless  of  race.  All  need  to  know 
there  is  no  need  for  distrust  or  animosity  on  the  part  of  anyone— student,  parent, 

or  educator. 

As  a result  of  the  parents’  attitudes  toward  integration  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  tens  ion  surrounding  the  situation,  many  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
in  the  schools  were  either  limited  or  completely  abandoned.  Both  the  white  and 
black  parent-teacher  organizations  were  disbanded,  leaving  the  schools  with  no 
organized  community  support.  For  several  years,  there  were  no  successful  adult 
classes  or  adult  education  programs  held  in  the  school.  This  then  was  the  existing 
environment  for  the  Parent  Involvement  pilot  program— a community  that  was  in 
need  of  convalescence  from  the  recent  emotional  crisis  over  school  desegregation. 

The  district  elected  to  establish  a program  to  accomplish  the  following: 

• calling  upon  parents  and  explaining  what  teachers  and  school 
officials  are  doing,  and  why  they  are  taking  certain  courses  of 

action; 

• acquainting  parents  with  the  school  curriculum  and  its  objec- 
tives ; 

• arranging  introductions  to  teachers  so  that  parents,  children, 
and  teachers  would  have  a. better  understanding  of  each  other; 
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• communicating  certain  home  environment  circumstances,  aspira- 
•j^jons , and  fears  of  parents  to  teachers  so  that  the  teachers  might 
have  better  insights  into  the  students’  attitudes  and  behaviors; 

• conveying  accurate  information  to  parents  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  factors  resulting  from  desegregation  which  inter- 
fere with  the  successful  provision  of  quality  education;  and 

9 promoting  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  among  the  com- 
munity rac ial  groups , parents,  and  the  school  personnel. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

There  has  been  a modest  parent  involvement  program  in  the  District  for  two 
and  one- half  years.  The  school  administration  expanded  it  using  ESAP  funds. 

One  school  area,  Lawtell,  was  chosen. 

The  selection  of  the  Lawtell  School  for  the  Parent  Involvement  Program  was 
considered  a practical  one,  primarily  because  of  the  belief  that  the  school  per- 
sonnel to  be  involved  were  of  the  calibre  needed  for  such  an  activity.  The  activity 
aimed  at  improving  the  overall  educational  levels  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  The  program  featured  activities  that  were  designed  to  improve  parent 
involvement  in  the  educational  life  of  their  children,  acquaint  parents  with  what 
the  school  is  doing,  gain  support  for  the  public  educational  process,  and  bring 
about  a better  school- community  relationship. 

As  a further  inducement  for  parents  to  become  involved,  adult  educational 
programs  were  initiated.  The  adult  vocational  program  featured  sewing,  welding, 
and  ceramics,  while  other  adult  classes  focused  on  helping  adults  complete  aca- 
demic requirements  for  a high  school  diploma. 

The  activity  at  the  Lawtell  School  (Lawtell  Parent- School  Involvement 
Program)  involved  the  hiring  of  two  parents  to  work  as  field  community  aides 
throughout  the  community.  The  activity  also  required  the  services  of  a black 
community  agent  (transferred  from  the  Title  IV  program)  who  had  proven 
administrative  ability,  human  relations  skills,  and  direct  experience  from  working 
on  a similar  program. 

They  set  to  work  to  make  the  school  a center  of  community  activities.  Parents 
are  coming  into  the  schools  four  nights  a week  for  eight  classes.  Campaigns  were 
activated  to  encourage  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  get  teachers  to  visit  in  the 
homes,  and  involve  parents  in  special  school  activities.  Each  of  71  teachers  is 
released  ten  and  one-half  days  for  home  visitations. 
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The  staff  prepared  special  materials  on  objectives  and  techniques  for: 


• home  visits, 

• referrals  (including  a listing  of  community  service  agencies), 

• neighborhood  recreation  programs, 

• neighborhood  improvement  projects, 

• community  service  workshops, 

• neighborhood  study  groups , 

• parent-child  study  groups , 

• working  with  parent  groups,  and 

• parent-teacher  relationships. 

Outputs 

The  program  has  shown  thus  far  that  parents  can  become  involved  in  school 
activities,  that  they  are  willing  and  eager  to  become  involved  when  the  opportunity 
is  properly  presented^  The  school,  as  a result  of  parent  involvement,  has  become 
a center  of  community  and  educational  activities. 

Staff  personnel  have  assisted  with  <^he  organization  of  basic  adult  education 
classes  for  parents  who  have  little  or  no  education.  One  high  school  class  has 
been  organized  for  the  adults  of  our  community  who  have  not  completed  their  high 
school  work.  These  classes  were  organized  because  of  the  recognized  need  for 
more  continuous  education  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  adult  education  classes,  classes  in  sewing,  ceramics,  and 
welding  have  been  organized.  These  were  multi-purpose  classes.  Skills  were 
developed,  discussions  and  demonstrations  were  conducted,  socializing  became 
prevalent,  problems  were  discussed  in  an  effort  to  find  solutions,  and  in  general 
an  atmosphere  of  communication  between  the  school  and  home  was  being  developed 
and  enhanced. 

A preliminary  evaluation  report  developed  by  the  district  reveals  the  following 

parent  and  teacher  joint  participation  up  to  April,  1971. 
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Parent  Lunch 
October-1970 

Kindergarten  Parents 

Open  House 

Band  Concert  for  parents 
Parent  Supper-Nqv,  1 970-Feb,  1971 
Booster  Club  Supperf41c  y 1971 
Awards  Banquet-I^y  7, 197'1-L?v.tell  Hifh. 


No,  of  meetlflff 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


fbtal  attending 

17 

20 

523 

86 

78 


Parent  Banquet-May  19,1971  -La wt ell  1-ILen , 
Total  attending  by  race: 


Black 

White 

Total 

to 

^>0 

390 

NIGHT  CLASSES 

1,048 

Class  Snrolljnent 

I.Hlgh  School  Adult  Class 
2*Baelc  Adult (2  classes) 
3*  Ceramics 
4.  Sewing 
5*WoodworHs 

6. Welding 

7.  Typing 


Black 

Vftilte 

Total 

12 

8 

32 

3 

35 

15 

15 

30 

19 

2 

21 

10 

3 

13 

14 

9 

23 

2 

T52T 

11 

TH 

Total : 


Mom  School  Scsaion— 1970-7»— Scpt.— — 

Teachers--'  —380 

Aides — ^52 

Ccmmunity  Agent—— —121 

Total 

Parents  visiting  the  school: 

September — ^ 

October—— — — — — — — 47 

November- — — 19 

jj  ^ * 

January—'^ — — 

no  # 

February-—*—— 

March ^ 

April 41 

Total 

* Nmbcr  is  high  due  to  parents  visiting  to  help  teachers  eith  holiday  parties. 
Attendance  at  Mess  Paa^ent  Meetings: 

No,  of  Meetings  Tot»al  Attending 

Lawtell  Schools  Community  Club- (Booster  Club)  6 2^ 

Band  Booster  Club  ‘ 

Meeting  with  parents  of  girls  playing  ^ 

basketball. 

1 35 

Band  Parents  Meeting 
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The  report  further  indicated  that  the  school  staff  felt  generally  as  follows ; 

• There  has  been  an  improvement  in  communication  between  the 
parents  and  the  teachers. 

• There  has  been  a significant  decrease  in  parental  support  of 
children  in  their  unwarranted  attacks  and  criticisms  of  school 
personnel. 

• The  hostility  of  parents  toward  the  school  personnel  has  been 
minimized. 

• Educational  and  consultative  services  have  been  provided  for 
parents. 

• The  improvement  of  parents  has  caused  positive  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  behavior,  attitudes,  and  values  of  students. 

The  principal  and  others  interviewed  saw  the  outcomes  as  follows; 

• There  has  been  an  increase  in  parent  visitation  to  school. 

t The  involvement  of  parents  in  the  school  has  increased. 

• There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  parents  who  are 
reinforcing  the  school’s  efforts  in  the  home. 

• Communication  between  parents  and  the  school  has  improved. 

• Parents  have  increased  their  efforts  to  support  the  school  in 
educating  their  children. 

• There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  parents  who 
realize  and  understand  the  role,  nature,  and  importance  of 
education  in  the  lives  of  their  children. 

• More  parents  have  become  committed  to  improving  their  own 
education. 

• More  parents  have  become  committed  to  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

• A significant  decrease  in  disciplinary  problems  has  been 
experienced. 

• There  has  been  a significant  change  in  the  attitudes  and  con- 
cerns for  students  by  teachers. 
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Curriculum  Revision  Materials 


Context 


A serious  problem  that  faced  the  St.  Landry  School  Administration  was  the 
number  of  students  that  were  below  national  scholastic  levels.  Iowa  Tests  of 
Educational  Development  administered  spring  1970  showed  that  on  national  norms 
St.  Landry  High  School  seniors  were  at  the  10.0  percentile  in  reading,  9.5  percen- 
tile in  general  vocabulary,  the  8.0  percentile  in  quantitative  thinking,  etc.  Ninth 
graders  were  at  the  8.2  percentile  in  reading,  the  6.0  percentile  in  general  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  6.2  percentile  in  quantitative  thinking,  etc.  How  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional level  of  large  numbers  of  students  was  the  obvious  problem.  To  help  resolve 
this  problem,  a broad-based  program  of  materials  procurement  was  undertaken. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

One  hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  ESAP  funds  were  allocated  for  purchase 
of  instructional  materials  designed  to  provide  over-age  underachievers  with  high 
interest,  low  vocabulary-level  materials  in  reading.  Thirty-nine  schools  were 
provided  with  programmed  materials  in  mathematics  and  six  schools  with  special 
science  materials.  All  schools  in  the  parish  have  been  supplied  with  special  social 
studies  materials  for  use  in  social  studies  or  language  arts. 

The  director  of  the  science  and  mathematics  programs  and  several  teachers 
indicated  that  current  science  books  being  used  in  the  Science  Program  have  easy 
experiments,  good  visual  aides,  and  short  chapters.  The  reading  level  for  these 
books  is  at  the  fourth  to  fifth  grade  level,  but  they  are  actually  being  used  for 
students  on  the  seventh  grade  level.  Students,  they  say,  are  not  having  much 
trouble  with  the  books,  and  are  pleased.  The  Sullivan  Programmed  Mathematics 
Series  is  being  used  and  is  placed  in  at  least  one  section  of  a fifth  or  sixth  grade 
in  the  39  schools  in  the  mathematics  program.  These  supplement  the  standard 
textbooks . 

In  Social  Studies  or  Language  Arts,  the  Human  Values  Series  is  taught  at 
least  once  a week.  These  materials  were  purchased  for  all  elementary  schools 
in  the  parish.  A compiled  evaluation  by  the  School  Board  on  this  series  is  not 
available  to  date;  however,  an  informal  sample  evaluation  is  shown  in  the  Attachment 
on  comments  and  reactions  of  teachers  who  have  used  this  material. 

The  ESAP  Reading  Program  conducted  a Reading  Inventory  on  all  levels  (worked 
on  a one-to-one  individual  level  with  the  student  to  find  the  I.  Q. , instructional  level, 
and  reading  levels).  This  was  done  by  the  Reading  Specialist.  The  BASAL-Reading 
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Series  (1  to  8)  was  used, which  requires  about  20  minutes  per  child  for  a Reading 
Inventory.  Hard  data  were  not  available  at  this  writing.  Evaluation  of  these 
materials  by  teacher  questionnaire  survey  is  planned  for  the  end  of  the  school 
year  (see  Attachments). 

Outputs 

It  appeared  to  be  a good  decision  to  revise  the  curriculum  to  bring  up  the 
educational  levels  of  under-achievers.  Evidence,  at  least  on  the  surface,  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  materials  were  well  received  by  both  teachers  and  students 
alike.  It  appears  that  the  use  of  these  materials  gives  the  student  a sense  of 
accomplishment. 

There  is  some  evidence  from  teacher  questionnaires  on  the  Human  Value 
series  that  some  positive  changes  in  behavior  and  attitudes  of  students  are  taking 
place.  However,  as  noted  by  observation  and  confirmed  by  one  advisory  specialist, 
quite  frequently  there  were  enough  materials  in  the  school  that  the  teachers  could 
have  used,  but  that  they  did  not  know  they  had.  So  much  material  had  been  secured 
with  federal  funds  that  many  teachers  were  simply  not  aware  of  what  was  available 
to  them. 

Teacher  Training  Activities 

Context 


Prior  to  desegregation,  very  few  counselors  had  ever  worked  with  students 
of  the  opposite  race.  That  was  the  make-up  of  the  system:  they  had  no  opportunity, 
thus,  no  preparation.  It  was  apparent  that  St.  Landry  Parish,  with  23  guidance 
counselors  in  19  of  its  schools,  needed  to  expose  its  counselors  to  techniques  in 
human  relations  between  races. 

The  great  need  for  remedial  reading  and  for  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
reading  district-wide  was  pointed  up  in  the  previous  section  by  reference  to 
achievement  levels  on  standardized  tests.  Accordingly,  three  teacher  training 
activities  were  organized,  one  for  counselors  and  one  for  teachers  in  the  area 
of  reading  and  in-service  courses  for  aides. 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Development  of  a program  for  guidance  counselors  came  as  a request  from 
the  District  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  to  the  Director  of  University  College,  University 
of  Southwestern,  Louisiana.  As  requested,  two  courses  were  designed:  Psychology 
508 — Practicum  in  Bi-Racial  Coimseling  by  Dr.  Lambert,  and  Psychology  509 — 
Group  Phrocesscs  in  Counseling  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hotard.  Both  men  are 
professors  at  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 
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Training  sessions  were  designed  to  expose  counselors  to  new  techniques  of 
problem  solving  with  youth  of  the  opposite  race.  The  training  was  done  in  two 
12-hour  sections  with  the  second  section  being  presented  in  the  spring  of  1971. 
Training  sessions  were  designed  and  conducted  by  staff  personnel  of  the  University 
of  Southwestern  Louisiana.  The  first  section,  Psychology  508,  dealt  with  developing 
empathy,  acceptance,  and  the  ability  to  relate  to  and  communicate  with  members  of 
a different  race.  The  second  section,  Psychologj^  509,  will  address  the  dynamics 
underlying  interaction  among  members  of  a group  and  will  delve  into  the  problems 
and  processes  of  working  with  different  kinds  of  groups — young  children,  adolescents, 
boys,  girls,  whites,  blacks,  and  racially  mixed  groups.  The  courses  are  graduate 
level  and  carry  a three  credit  value  per  section. 

In  reading,  20  teachers  who  have  been  trained  as  Reading  Specialists  were 
relieved  of  their  classroom  duties  for  40  days  so  they  might  help  teachers  who 
need  additional  training  in  teaching  reading.  Twenty  teacher  assistants  or  aides 
substituted  for  the  Reading  Specialists  during  their  absence  from  their  regular 
classes.  The  Reading  Specialists  helped  and  trained  teachers  in  the  parish  schools 
who  lacked  knowledge  and  skills  in  reading  instruction.  Their  function  was  to 
identify  reading  problems  of  the  individual  children  and  suggest  ways  and  materials 
to  be  used  to  correct  the  problems.  Guidance  and  information  were  also  provided 
to  teachers  for  recognizing  the  symptoms  of  various  reading  problems. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  aides.  A grant 
through  the  Labor  Department,  arranged  by  the  Evangeline  Economic  Development 
District,  enabled  the  teacher  aides  to  enroll  in  college  classes  given  by  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in  audio-visual  aids  and  language  development. 

Outputs 

It  appears  from  talking  to  counselors  that  the-  training  sessions  were  both 
informative  and  cast  a new  dimension  on  their  outlooks  in  dealing  with  children  of 
opposite  races.  However,  no  hard  conclusive  evidence  is  available  to  substan- 
tiate these  claims. 

The  outcome  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  recognizing  reading  problems  and 
the  development  of  compensatory  programs  is  also  not  clear.  Perhaps  when  data 
(from  tests)  become  available  for  comparison,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  comments  of  counselors  on  the  first  semester  of  their  college  program 
follow: 

• Problems  faced  by  students  of  both  races  are  veiy  similar. 

• There  isn't  a great  deal  of  difference  in  counseling  students 
of  either  race. 
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White  students  tend  to  be  more  verbal  and  will  ejqjress  their 
feelings  more  freely  than  Negro  students. 

The  class  has  given  me  more  confidence  in  working  with  stu- 
dents of  the  opposite  race. 

Some  techniques  of  counseling  were  reviewed* 

This  class  has  been  an  opportunity  for  the  counselors  of  the 
St.  Landry  Parish  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss  our  prob- 
lems and  exchange  ideas  and  opinions. 

This  opportunity  has  afforded  counselors  of  this  parish  to  have 
a guide  and  director,  with  many  (^f  our  ideas  having  been 
corrected,  and  we  have  been  set  on  the  right  path. 

Most  of  the  persons  of  the  opposite  race  are  just  not  honest 
about  how  they  feel  toward  the  opposite  race. 

The  class  has  helped  me  to  better  understand  the  opposite  race 
through  discussions  of  such  things  as  different  meanings  of 
words  between  the  races . 

Effects  of  backgrounds  of  opposite  race. 

General  consensu^  of  feeling  by  the  opposite  race. 

Most  problems  are  not  really  problems  as  witnessed  by  contra- 
dictions but  merely  stemming  ftom  particular  attitudes  or 
prejudices  of  individuals^  the  tatio  differing  from  person  to 
person. 

I believe  that  I have  come  to  know  my  fellow  counselors  a 
little  better  and  found  that  we  all  have  a lot  to  learn. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  me  that  our  techniques  are  varied 
but  with  the  same  outcome  in  mind,  i.e. , helping  the  student. 

This  class  has  opened  my  mind  about  children  and  pupils  in 
general* 

It  brought  out  the  part  that  all  people  are  human  beings  and  that 
individual  differences  do  exist. 

It  made  me  aware  that  all  children  need  guidance  and  can  be 
guided  toward  a meaningful  future. 

It  madn  me  aware  that  differences  do  exist,  but  that  an  intelli- 
gent person  can  work  with  children  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed*--if  they  so  desire. 
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• A person's  attitude  can  influence  an  individual  which  can  make 
his  life  successful  or  a failure. 

• I was  made  aware  that  coming  together  did  help  in  understanding 
the  existing  problems  we  all  face  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

• That  we  are  experiencing  similar  problems  as  counselors  that 
I thought  were  limited  to  me. 

• Afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  each  person 
(counselor)  bit  by  bit. 

• Some  counselors  are  defensive  of  their  race  or  personal  views 
without  regard  to  the  total  or  overall  intentions  of  commeits  or 
statements  made. 


The  aides  seemed  to  teel,as  they  revealed  In  a group  interview,  that  they  all 
had  been  Inspired  to  greater  confidence  and  better  understanding  of  the  classroom, 
and  communication  between  teacher  and  aide  and  student  and  aide  had  improve  . 
They  felt  they  had  learned  much  about  themselves  and  how  to  improve  themselves 
(especially  in  the  speech  class)  through  communication.  The  feeling  that  was 
portrayed  by  one  teacher  aide  was,  "Now  1 feel  I can  truly  contribute  something 
unique  in  the  classroom.  " Another  said,  "The  teachers  don't  know  how  to  use  all 
the  equipment  they  have.  Much  of  the  equipment  has  accumulated  a heavy  layer  of 
dust,  from  lack  of  use.  We  feel  we  have  learned  because  many  of  us  are  mother 
and  we  have  been  able  to  offer  a special  concern  and  closeness  that  many  of  the 
teachers  don't  have  time  to  give  or  won't— and  learn  about  our  own  children  and 
learn  why  they  do  what  they  do  because  of  home  or  treatment  of  a person  or  lack 

of  attention  or  whatever.  ” 

’’Learning  about  other  people  and  new  ways  of  doing  simple  things  in  crafts 
with  visual  aids  has  given  these  people  a special  ability  and  they  feel  they  can  do 
more  and  want  to  do  more,"  added  another  teacher. 

Facilities  Improvement  and  Administrative  Personnel 


These  activities  were  designed  to: 

• Provide  the  salary  and  travel  for  one  person  to  supervise 
the  transfer  of  equipment  and  teaching  aids  to  the  proper 
school  and  classroom.  New  inventories  were  needed  to 
show  where  the  aids  and  equipment  were  located. 

• Provide  seven  portable  classrooms  to  correct  over-crowded 
conditions  at:  Grand  Coteau  Elementary  (2),  Port  Earre  High 
for  elementary  classes  (2),  Opelousas  Senior  High  (1),  and 
Sunset  High  for  Industrial  Art  (2). 


o 
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• Provide  900  student  lockers. 


The  900  students  lockers  are  being  installed  in  the  schools.  To  date,  545 
are  installed.  Costs  were  less  than  expected  because  building  and  installation 
were  carried  out  by  the  parish's  maintenance  crew.  The  lack  of  not  having  one's 
own  locker  became  a major  discipline  problem  in  many  of  the  schools  after 
integration.  Books  were  lost  and  no  one  could  be  held  responsible. 

The  need  for  hiring  a black  administrative  secretary  was  clear  and  she  is 
working  out  well.  Mr.  Charles  Loeb  utilizes  his  secretary  for  all  of  the  ESAP 
activities  and  recommends  her  continuation.  She  works  efficiently  and  is  indus- 
trious and  gets  along  well  with  other  staff  members  and  secretaries.  The 
Materials  Specialist  was  hired  to  classify  and  supervise  the  relocation  of  school 
books.  The  duties  and  scheduling  of  this  job  are  supervised  by  Mr.  Charles  Loeb. 

He  selected  a very  sympathetic,  retired,  black  librarian  to  implement  this  task. 

She  is  getting  the  job  done  and  hopes  to  finish  by  the  fall  of  1971. 

Five  mobile  units  were  purchased  and  bids  for  the  other  two  units  (Industrial 
Arts)  will  come  up  soon.  The  mobile  units  are  easing  crowded  conditions  at  Grand 
Coteau  Elementary,  Sunset  High,  Opelousas  Senior  High,  and  Port  Barre  High 
Schools. 

Additionally,  a commercial  washer  and  dryer  for  East  Junior  High  School 
(formerly  J.  S.  Clark)  was  approved.  This  was  proposed  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  personal  hygiene  facilities  at  this  school,  and  because  equipment  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  students  physical  education  clothing  is  urgently  needed.  The  need 
for  this  equipment  was  reinforced  by  the  white  community  agent  who  had  been 
visiting  parents  under  the  Pa  rent- Involvement  Program  in  Lawtell.  She  commented, 
"White  parents  say,  if  only  they  would  send  them  to  school  clean.  Just  water  and 
soap.  Get  them  to  cooperate.  " 

CONCLUSIONS 

Parent  Involvement  Program 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  parents  visiting  the  school,  the 
teachers,  and  the  classes.  Tbis  increase  has  been  attributed  to  the  visitations  to 
the  home  by  the  teachers,  community  agent,  and  community  aides,  informal  dis- 
cussions and  other  parent-school  involvement  activities.  The  school,  as  a result 
of  the  program,  has  become  a center  of  community  activities.  The  program  has 
hirther  shown  that  parents  can  become  involved  in  school  activities  and  that  they 
are  willing  to  become  involved  when  given  the  opportunity,  especially  when  the 
difference  between  an  inferior  or  good  education  is  at  stake  for  their  children. 
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Briefly,  the  following  was  observed  by  the  school  personnel: 

• There  has  been  an  improvement  in  communication  between 
parents,  the  administration,  and  teachers. 

• There  has  been  a significant  decrease  in  parental  support 
of  children  in  their  attacks  on  and  criticism  of  school 
personnel. 

• The  improved  outlook  of  parents  has  caused  positive  changes 
in  the  behavior,  attitude,  and  values  of  students. 

• There  has  been  a significant  decrease  in  disciplinary  problems. 

• As  a result  of  the  above  changes,  the  value  placed  on  education 
has  been  enhanced. 

• It  appears  that  community  participation  in  various  school 
activities  tends  to  reduce  conflict  caused  by  racial  differences. 

Curriculum  Revision  Materials 


The  curriculum  materials  secured  for  the  educationally  deprived  and  under- 
achieving students  in  the  areas  of  reading,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies  appear  to  have  been  well  received  by  both  teachers  and  students.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  materials  provided  for  the  students  were  such  that 
even  for  those  whose  reading  skills  were  below  level,  success  could  be  experienced 
through  mastery  of  the  content  (which  was  visually  oriented). 

The  following  conclusions  and  suggestions  arc  based  on  observations  of  the 
program: 

• Materials  high  in  visual  content  (and  low  reading  level)  are  an 
excellent  vehicle  (at  the  present  time)  for  the  under-achievers. 

• A broader  spectrum  of  this  type  of  material  (broadening  of 
subject  matter)  would  be  helpful  for  the  student,  provided  the 
material  is  available  and  on  the  market. 

• All  teachers  using  the  curriculum  materials  should  be  made 
aware  of  exactly  what  types  of  materials  arc  available  and 
where  (i.e.,  in  school  Inventory,  etc.). 

• So  that  a conclusion  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  actual 
cost/benefit  of  the  program,  pre-  and  post-testing  is  suggested. 

• Workshops  should  be  initiated  for  teachers  to  explain  new  and 

- creative  techniques  in  the  utilization  of  new  materials. 
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Teacher  Training  Activities 


The  concept  of  having  reading  specialists  guide  and  inform  other  teachers 
in  specialized  techniques  for  detecting  and  solving  individual  reading  problems 
of  students  is  good.  The  activity  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  teachers 
and  should  succeed.  There  are  no  pre-  post-test  data  available.  One  observation 
that  can  be  made  is  that  the  program  could  have  been  more  uniform  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  special  reading  skills  if  all  the  visiting  specialists  had  some  master 
agenda  that  they  could  follow.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  identify  the  content 
of  the  training  and  how  it  was  presented,  and  possibly  lead  to  improvement  of  the 
program  if  done  another  year. 

It  is  too  early  to  discern  the  actual  impact  of  the  training  program  for  coun- 
selors. A consensus  of  opinions  of  counselors  suggests  that  the  type  of  training 
being  offered  is  much  needed.  No  evaluative  conclusions  can  be  made  at  the  present. 

Facilities  Improvement  and  Administrative  Personnel 

the  functions  that  were  carried  out  under  these  categories  were  needed. 

It  appears  that  these  efforts  are  working  out  well. 

RE  COMME  NDA  TIONS 

The  ovei’all  ESAP  activities  in  St.  Landry  Parish  are  operating  on  an  effec- 
tive level.  The  funds  that  have  been  expended  via  the  ESAP  grant  should  be 
considered  as  a seeding  activity  with  the  full  harvest  to  come  in  future  years. 

On  the  basis  of  frank  interviews  and  discussions  with  participants,  teachers, 
aides,  and  administrators  of  the  ESAP  programs,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  observa- 
tion of  these  activities,  we  recommend  that  contingent  on  the  availability  of  funds,  the 
St.  Landry  Parish  School  System  pursue  the  following: 

• The  Pa  rent- School  Involvement  Program  should  be  continued 
but  expanded  to  other  schools. 

• Provide  ’’sensitivity”  training  for  teachers  in  dealing  with  stu- 
dents of  the  opposite  race. 

• Continue  the  training  of  reading  teachers.  However,  this  should 
be  done  on  a formal  basis. 

• Fb^ovide  "better”  facilities  (in  certain  schools)  which  are  more 
conducive  to  learning.  Some  of  the  schools  are  in  very  poof 
physical  condition. 

• Provide  some  facilities  for  duplication  of  training  aids.  This 
would  cut  costs  of  materials  considerably. 
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ATTACHMENT  TO  APPENDIX  P 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  PA  RE  NT- INVOLVE  ME  NT  PROGRAM 
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You  are  a parent.  You  became  a parent  by  having  a child. 
Bringing  your  child  into  the  world  is  the  easy  part.  Now  you 
must  raise  your  child. 

It  is  never  easy  to  raise  a child  ' nothing  of  worth  is  easy. 
Many  parents  of  today  have  problems  in  home  management 
and  problems  outside  the  home.  What  ever  else  you  may  have, 
now  you  have  a child.  Because  you  are  a parent-you  are  res- 
ponsible for  giving  your  child  love  and  security  --  you  arc 
responsible  for  helping  the  child  receive  the  best  education 
possible  and  growing  into  a good  person. 

•Research  supports  the  belief  that  parerit  involvement  - - in 
the  form  of  support  for  school  activities,  positive  change  in 
home  environment,  and  participation  in  community  and  school 
activities  --  can  improve  the  educational  performance  of 
children. 

In  the  Law'tell  Schools  community,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  organized  Parent-School  ■ 
Involvement  Program.  In  this  pamphlet  you  wdll  find  ways 
and  means  as  to  how  you  as  parents,  can  become  involved  in 
the  education  of  your  children. 
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‘filO  home  and  school  arc  the  only  two  agencies 
that  reach  and  involve  all  children.  Both  the  home 
and  school  seek  to  liclp  each  child  obtain  a good 
education  and  become  a good  person.  Parent- 
School  Involvement  is  when  Uic  home  and  school 
work  losolhcr  to  obtain  Uiis  goal. 

Teachers  and  parents  have  different  roles  in 
tho  child's  dcvclopiiiGnt,  but  they  can  also  help 
each  oUicr.  The  teacher  is  interested  in  each 
child  as  a member  of  agroupforalwut  a year  at 
a time,  while  the  parent  is  concerned  with  one 
child  for  a life  time.  There  arc  somo  tilings,  such 
as  fi.niily  religions  beliefs,  thatonly  the  homo  can 
and  should  teach.  Thcrcarc somethings,  suchns 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling  thattho  school  can 
teach.  Tlicrc  arc  many  tilings  botli  the  home  and 
school  can  teach.  When  purcnls  and  school  per- 
sonnel work  together,  to  find  ways  in  which  they 
can  aid  each  oJicr  in  hclpinj’.  teach  children  all 

that  Uicy  arc  to  know,  then  we  liave  Parent-School 

Involvement.  With  children  today  spe-nding  so 
much  of  Uicir  lime  between  Die  ftges  of  6 and  18 
at  school,  parents,  teachers,  and  especially  the 
children  have  much  to  gain  from  Parcnt-Scliool 
Involvement. 


Ifew  Cc35J  Pfis'Qjrlr) 

Bec0iiii3  tsivelusd 
In  ScSiqqS  Ac'Ujvi'Jlos? 

Parents  who  visit  their  children’s  schools 
today  arc  )flcn  struck  byhowdifferent  education 
now  Is  from  Uiat  it  was  when  tlicy  went  to  school. 
While  some  schools,  seem  very  much  the  same, 
others  have  changed  beyond  recognition,  ^cw 
school  buildings,  desks,  and  playground  equip- 
ment arc  different  from  old  models. 

But  It  Is  not  so  much  Uic  school  buildings,  but 
what  goes  on  inside  Uicm  Uiat  confuses  many 
parents.  For  ways  of  teachlnghavo  changed  even 
when  buildings  h.nve  not.  How  canparents  under- 
stand Uicse  newchanges  in  education?  Bybecotn- 
Ing  involved  in  school  activities,  , . j 

The  followlrg  arc  ten  \saystobecomoinvolvoa 
In  the  school’s  progr.atn:  . , . , 

1.  Make  sure  you  know  tlic  principal  of  Uie 


school  Uiat  your  child  attends. 

2.  At  the  bcgirmlng  of  the  school  year,  make 

sure  that  you  meet  all  Uic  teachers  who  work 
with  your  child  or  children.  

3.  Attend  Uic  "Back-to-School-Niglit  or 
“Open  House''  held  at  the  beginning  of  tlic  school 

year.  . 

• 4.  By  all  means,  invito  your  child  s teacher 

by  to  visit  your  home. 

5.  Attend  mootings  licld  at  school  for  parents. 

6.  Join  parent  organiralions  and  be  supportive 
of  their  objectives. 

7 VUtt  the  school  to  see  how  your  child  is 


progressing. 

8.  Attend  school  activities,  such  as  plays,  bas- 
kcUiall  games  and  concerts. 

9.  Attend  adult  classes  held  at  school  or  in  Uio 

community. 

10.  Teachers  need  help,  give  your  help  in  any 
way  possible. 


few  Can  PereeJs 

ll  L ^ I'  O ••  Va  u j •»  ? o 

Generally,  a child's  behavior  is  shaped  more 
by  what  parents  do  than  what  Uiey  say.  Children 

..an  naeiiw  «f>ii  iiif' difforcncc  botwccn  what  adulls 


say  and  w’liat  Uicy  do. 

In  tcacliing  children  ideas  and  values,  parents 
should  remember  that  ideas  “arc  better  caught 
than  taught,'’ 

Below  is  a list  of  ways  In  which  ^^rcnts  can 
help  Uicir  child. 

1.  Parents  should  be  Interested  in  their 


child’s  school  work. 

2.  Parents  should  bo  willing  to  help  their 
child  .with  home  work. 

3.  * Parents  should  spond  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible with  their  child. 

4.  Parents  should  have  patience  and  pracUcc 
fairness  with  their  child. 

5.  Parents  should  “safe  guard”  Uict;  child  s 
healUi  and  make  his  surroundings  a safe  place 


for  him  to  grow  up  in. 

6.  Parents  should  teach  Uicir  child  toobey  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  community  and  school. 

7.  Parents  should  provide  a suitable  place 
for  their  child  to  study. 

8.  Parents  should  know  and  understand  how 
their  child  i3  being  graded  at  school. 

9.  Parents  should  listen  to  Uicir  cliildandbc 
open-minded. 
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10.  Parents  should  love  and  respect  their 
child. 


A child  is  a joy. 

A child  Is  a problem. 

A child  mr.lics  you  cry. 

A child  ma!;cs  you  lauf-h. 

A child  nial;cs  you  wonder. 
A child  inaKcs  you  proud. 


If  a child  lives  willi  criticism.  He  learns  to 
condemn. 

If  a child  lives  with  hosttlily.  He  learns  to  fislit. 

If  a child  lives  with  ridicule.  He  learns  to  be 

shy. 

If  a child  lives  with  shanv?.  He  learns  to  feel 
guilty. 

If  a child  lives  with  tolerance.  He  learns  to  be 
patient. 

If  a child  lives  with  ( r.couracciric  nt.  He  learns 
confidence. 

If  a child  lives  v.'ith  praise.  He. learns  to  ap- 
preciate. 

If  a child  lives  with  fairness.  He  learns  justice. 

If  a « hild  lives  with  security'.  He  learns  to  r.avc 
faith. 

If  a child  lives  with  approval.  Ho  learns  to  lihe 
himself. 

If  a child  lives  with  acceptance  and  friendship, 
ho  learns  to  find  love  in  tlip  world. 

Kenvombor  U'.csc  Uiiiii;s  -- 

If  you  wantanhonostchild.l-e.  anho.nest  parent. 

If  you  want  a kind  child,  be  a land  parent. 

If  you  want  a fair  child,  l>o  a fair  parent 

If  you  want  a friendly  child,  be  a friendly  par- 
ent. 

If  you  want  a clean  child,  be  a clean  parent. 

If  you  want  a happy  child,  a happy  parent. 

If  you  want  a loving  chi!-!,  be  a lovms  parent 


Teii  Ceiiiri;t]s35iiin:'9Ss'S 

Fo^‘  Pe’i'eirifs 


I,  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  child  witli  all  thy  heart, 
witli  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  but  wise- 
ly, with  all  lliy  mind. 

II.  Thou  Shalt  think  of  thy  child,  not  as  somc- 
tlilng  bclonjing  to  tlicc,  but  as  u person. 

HI.  Thou  Shalt  regard  his  rcspectand love,  not 
as  someUiinj  to  be  demanded,  but  soinolliinc 
worth  earning. 

IV.  Every  time  tliou  art  out  of  patience  will;  thy 
child’s  immaturity  and  blundoring,  thou  shalt  call 
lo  mind  some  of ll;c  childish advonturesandmis- 
takos  wliich  attended  tliir.c  own  coming  of  age. 

V.  Hcmcinber  lliat  it  is  thy  child’s  pri’/ilcge  to 
make  a hero  out  of  llicc,  .and  take  thou  tliouchl  to 
be  a proper  one. 

VI.  Kcmeinlor  also  Uiat  t'ny  example  is  more 
elotiuont  then  thy  fault-finding  and  inor.allzing, 

VII.  Thou  .^halt  strive  to  t-c  n sign-poston  Uic 
highway  of  life  ratl/er  than  a rut  out  of  which  tlic 
wheel  cannot  turn. 

VIII.  Thou  sh.nU  tccicli  tliy  ch.iM  to  stand  on  his 
owii  feel  P.nd  face  his  own  problems. 

IX.  Thou  Shalt  help  tliy  child  to  see  be.auty,  to 
practice  Kindness,  to  love  trutli,  and  to  live  in 
friends  blip. 

X.  Thou  sh.alt  make  of  tha  place  wherein  tliou 
dwcllcst  a real  home  --  a haven  of  happiness  for 
thyself,  for  Oty  children,  for  thy  friends  and  for 
Uiy  children’s  friends. 


Olcprintcd  from  the  Parents’  Magazincand dedi- 
cated to  all  who  accept  parenthood  as  a welcome 
responsibility  and  a high  privilege.) 
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Pcjs’ea'y 

IfivalvostsaJ  Tes'J 


(Give  yourself  10  points  for  each  question  Uiat 
you  can  answer  yes  to.) 

- 1.  Do  you  know  Uie  princUwl  at  U\c 

school  your  child  attends?  ^ 

2.  Have  you  met  all  tlic  teachers  who 

work  wiUi  your  child  Or  children? 

3.  Have  you  invited  your  child  s teach- 
er to  visit  your  home?  . ' 

.4,  Have  you  been  by  the  school  to  see 

how  your  child  is  pro£!rcssiii3? 

_5,  Do  you  bolons  to  aro'oflhc  parents 

ornani7.ations  sponsored  by  Uie  school? 

5,  Do  you  read  school  notices  sent  to 

youi  ^ active  interest  in 

your  child’s  reiv.irt  card? 

8,  Do  you  provide  your  child  vatli  a 

snecial  place  to  study?  ,, 

9.  Die!  you  attend  Uie  "Oi>en  Houne 

held  this  school  year? 

10.  Have  you  attended  any  concerts, 

basketball  games  rr  other  school  activities  this 
school  yeai? 


100-90  Kxcellciit 
80-90  Good 
70-80  Fair 

Below  70  Poor  involvement 
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i 

i 
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Classes 

llEducaUon  Classes  are 
: Lawtcll  Elementary  and  LawUH  1 ibh 

Is.  Classes  bcins 

ilion,  Hi^.h  Scl'.ool  Adult  Education,  Sc.. 

;"7and  Ceramic.  For  mfor- 

.n^caVsiS-TC’is. 
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OPELOUSAS,  IX)UISUrvA 
May  7.  1971 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL  


TO  THE  PRIIICIPALS 

ST.  UKDRY  PARISH  SCHOOLS 

Dear  Principal: 

This  Directive  is  in  reference  to  evaluation  of  Title  45  Mathematics 
materials. 

Please  follov;  the  instructions  checked  bclov/.  All  evaluations  are 
due  by  Hay  28,  1971.  Return  to  Dale  Pefferkorn, 

A.  Sullivan  Prograiim'.cd  Matlicmatics  . 

This  material  v;as  placed  in  at  least  one  section  of  your  5th 
or  6th  grade.  The  teacher  has  already  been  given  one  page  of 
the  evaluation  form.  Please  include  all  students  who  used  this 
material.  Please  have  the  teacher (s)  \;rite  any  evaluative  com- 
ments they  may  have  on  the  back  of  the  sheet. 

B.  Evaluation  of  Supplementary  Math  Kits; 

Please  have  the  teacher(s)  v:ho  used  the  follov.’ing  checked 
ljlt‘(s)  turn  in  the  completed  questionaire  attached.  A 
separate  questionaire  is  required  for  cac!i  kif. 

Singer  SPvA  PIcCormick  Mathers 

' C.  Evaluation  of  Science  Books. 

Please  have  the  teachers  \?ho  used  the  Patlways  in  Science  books 
complete  the  enclosed  questionaire.  A separate  questionaire 
should  bo  completed  for  each  subject  area. 


Sincerely  . 


M.  Dale  Pefferkorn  Supervisor 
ST.  lAHDRY  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
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SCIENCE  WIOJECX 
7-0-9t;h  GRADE 


Name  of  School;  ’ 

Kamo  of  Teacher : , . , . • ■ ' , , 

.,1  rhomistry  Earth  Science  Physics 

Hama  of  Book  Used  (Circle)  Biology  Chemistry 

(Uae  beck  to  write  on  if  necessary) 

1,  Hovi  many  studenta  used  this  boo*;? 

2.  Hew  many  of  these  students  do  you  feel  benefited  from  the  use  of  this 
book? 

3 Did  you  as  a teacher  find  this  book  useful  ao  a science  text  fo. 
students  with  a low  reading  achievement  score! 


A.  Was  the  book  easy  to  use? 


5.  Was  there  any  change  in 
vhatt 


student  attitude  toward  science?  If  yoo. 


6.  Do  you  think  that  you 


basic  science  text  for  low  readers? 


could  benefit  by  using  this  book  next  year  as 


7.  Was 


the  book  placed  in  the  proper  grade  level? 


e.  Are  the  illustrations  accurate  and  up-to-date! 

9.  IS  the  book  desig.red  to  develop  important  science  concepts. 


10,  Are  the  concepts  treatea 

f^r.  the  book  is  intended. 


treated  within  the  understanding  of  . the  students 


for  whom  the  book 
n.  Does  the  book  contain  an  adequate  amount  of  material! 

W.  nee.e  add  any, additional  suggestions. 
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TITLE  A5 

EVALUATIOM  OF  SUPI-'LEMEIIX.-'.RY 
Mi'iTH  KITS 


Nemo' of  School: 


Name  of  Teacher; 


Name  of  Kit  (Circle  One)  SR.A  Sincer  KcCormlck-Mnthcrs 

Grade  Lcvel(s)  of  students  using  kit  


(Use  back  to  write  on  if  necessary) 


1.  Hovr  many  students  used  this  material? 


2.  How  many  of  these  students  do  you  feel  benefited  fren  the  use  of  this 
material? 


3*  Did  you  as  a teacher  find  this  kit  to  be  a useful  supplement  in  your 
math  class?  If  no^  why? 


4.  Was  the  kit  easy  to  use?  If  no.  v;hy? 


5,  Was  there  any  change  in  student  attitude  toward  arithnetic:  If  yes, 

what? 


6.  Do  you  think  you  can  benefit  by  using  this  material  again  next  year? 


7.  Was  this  kit  placed  at  the  proper  grade  level? 


8.  Arc  there  any  other  teachers  in  your  school  v7ho  have  expressed  a desi 
to  have  a kit  of  this  type?  If  yes  how  many? 


5.  Please  explain  hor.?  you  utilised  the  mtcrial  in  your  classroom. 


r * * 

10..  Do  yQ^^  that  you  need  further  in 

or  myself  in  the  use  of  the  kit? 


-servflcc  from  the  representative 
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TITLE  ^^5 

SULLIVAN  B/.SAL  Il^.TIiEMj'TICS 
EVALUATION  SHEET 

(Return  to  Dale  Aefferkorn  by  Hay  20,  1971) 


TEACHERS  N/Jffi  ; SCHOOL  NAME 


Student 

Number 

Grade 

Student ’ s 

Nar.e  (Optional) 

o 

•d  4J 

< a C2 
^ u o 

CO  O T: 
0) 

O o 

4J  rt 

o>  ^ 

r-l  S ' 

C 

< ci  c 
w o 

:o  O B 
0) 

rH  ^ U 
-u  cj 
CTi  rj 
r-4  S 

1 

o 

CO  M 
w O 

.1^  - 
a 

'd 

C) 

U 

a 

u 

«> 

0 

0 c: 

No.  of  books 
completed 
to  a book 

cn 

.h: 

o p3 
a o 

SLt 

c.: 

o 

o 

a 
o c 

1 

EX. 

1 

6 

John 

Doa 

^>•1. 

A.  8 

-'r.7 

3 

oK 

.11 

i 

r 

. 

[ , 

- 

i 

ii 

1. 

• 

> '■  • 

- ■ . ••7  : , /•  . • • ■ •,  , ; 

;■  '■  ■ .P-33:>vi 

■.  ^ 
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■'■S 
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• 
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THE  HUMAM  VALUES  SERIES 
Arnspj  ger-Ruckcr-Brill  • 

Steck- Vaughn  Conpany,  Publishers 
Austin,  Texas  7^76? 
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I 


i 


p 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 
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After  sufficient  study  do  your  pupils  understand 
the  moaning  of,  and  recognize  their  oun  need  for, 
each  of  the  eight  values  taught  in  this  series? 

Do  they  recognize  the  eight  values  as  needs  and 
v/ants  of  all-  other  people? 

Are  the  children  in  your  class  able  to  identify 
vath  the  characters  and  the  situations  portrayed 
in  the  stories?  . . 


10. 


/ 


Do  they  evidence  interest  in  the  stories  and  feel 
that  they  are  true  to  life?  

Does  the  ability  of  your  pupils,  to  pick  out  value 
relationships  in  the  stories  increase^  as  they 
progress  from  story-. to  story?  

In. class  or  group  discussions  of  the  value  rela- 
tionships in  the  stories,  do  t}ie  children  mention 
personal  experiences  similar  to  those  experienced 
by  characters  in  the  stories?  . 

Do  they  apply  understa.ndings  gained  through  value 
analysis  of  the  stories  to  their  ov/n  experiences?^ 

Do  your  pup-ils’  reactions  to  the  discussions  of 
value  relati onships  indicate  better  understand- 
ing of  both  themselves  and  others?  _ 

Does  your  pupils’  understanding  of  the  values 
broaden  as  tl'.ey  see  the  variety  of  value  rela- 
tionships presented  in  successive  stories? 

Do  the  children  practice  ,v/ays  of  according  re-  . 

spect,  affection,  and  the  other  values? 


UdJ 

/ ; 

f 


T 


T 


1 
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Evaluation  Fonn:  THE  HUMAN  VALUES  SERIES 

11.  Has  value  analysis  of  behavior  produced  favor- 
able changes  in  the  v;ay  any  ir^dividual  pupil 
thinks  of  hi.T.self? 

12.  Has  classroom  instruction  in  the  eight  human 
values  produced  noticeable  changes  in  your  pu- 
pils’ attitudes  and  behavior  toward  others? 

13.  Did  the  Teacher’s  Edition  provide  you  with  ade- 
quate material  and  suggestions  for  implementing 

. the  program? 

1/|.,  V/ould  you  recommend  use  of  the  instructional 

program  provided  by  THE  }IUi-i/>.M  VALUPjS  SERIES  as 
a means  of  helping  children  to  strengthen  and 
develop  their  ov;n  inner  resources? 


Comments 


Page  2 
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A PPENDIX  Q 


CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  SUMTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


. ■ 


Principal  fiivestigatb^^ 


Robert  C . Ap^ 

Mark  Battle  Associates 


. V-  c..  ■> 


other  Partici^^ 


Eleanor  Brown  ; • 
Barbara  J.  I>:ggs 
Mark  Battle  Associates 
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SUMTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BACKGROUND 
Comiminity  Description 

Sumter  School  District  Seventeen  is  one  of  two  school  districts  located  in 
Sumter  County,  South  Carolina.  The  city  of  Sumter  is  the  county  seat  and 
has  a population  of  23,  553  (1970  census).  Approxiniately  32  percent  of  the 
population  is  black.  It  is  one  of  the  country's  foremost  furniture  producing 
cities;  textile  industries,  foundries,  chemical  plants,  mobile  homes,  und 
agriculture,  are  also  important  contributors  to  the  local  economy.  Sumter 
is  serviced  by  five  radio  stations  and  one  daily  newspaper.  The  Sumter  Daily 
Item . Shaw  Air  Force  Base  is  located  two  miles  north  of  the  city  limits. 

The  student  population  of  Sumter  School  District  Seventeen  is  apijroxiniately 
12,422;  95  percent  or  11,943  of  these  students  are  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
and  the  other  five  percent  (S14)  ol  the  students  are  enrolled  in  private  schools. 
The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  project  director  stated  that  "four 
private  schools  have  emerged  within  the. last  four  years''  (since  the  direct 
order  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools).  As  of  March  3,  1971,  forty- 

iioivr.nl  of  tho  «phnol  flisti’icl's  student  Doouhition  is  from  low-income 


. The  beginning  of  the  1970-71  school  y ear  presented  many  pr()blenis  for, the 
school  .district.  There  was  concern  \vith  these  major  elenients:  (i)  implenientaU 
of  a.  successful  desegregation  plan,  (2)  the  apparent  need  for  an  improved  curriculum 
and  (3)  the  racial  tensions  brought  about  by' desegregation. 
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The  following  are  problems  or  needs  acknowledged  by  the  School  Board. 


• The  need  to  expand  special  community  understanding  in  order  to 
rebuild  the  white  community's  confidence  and  support  in  t e 
public  schools  (as  a unitary  system). 

• The  need  to  estabUsh  early  childhood  programs  which  would 
cultivate  healthy  racial  attitudes  before  formal  school. 

• To  provide  a "trust"  relationship  between  black  and  white 
students. 

• To  expose  teachers  to  the  concepts  of  the  open  classroom  and 
team-teaching  in  an  effort  to  reach  those  students  who  are 
slow  learners  in  a tradittonal  classroom  setting  and  reduce 
discipline  problems. 

• The  need  to  successfully  affect  good  and  trusting  retetions 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

• The  need  for  p re- vocational  guidance. 

• The  need  to  revise  the  school  curriculum  in  such  a manner 

that  Black  Studies  are  integrated  into  the  established  curriculum. 

The  dropout  rate  has  been  one  of  the  school  districts’  major  concerns. 

Dropout  figures  are  as  follows: 


Black 


Sumter  High  (Haynsworth) 

— - 

Sumter  High  (Council) 

44 

Alice  Drive  Jr.. 

1 

Bates  Jr. 

12 

McLaurin  Jr. 

Savage-Glover  Elementarj’ 

^ 

total 

58 

L969-70 

1970-71 

White 

Total 

Black 

White 

Total 

21 

21 

10 

26 

36 

44 

8 

9 

17 

1 

1 

— 

1 

12 

11 

8 

19 

— 

— . 

1 

1 

1_ 

— 

— 

21 

79 

30 

44 

74 

Sumter  School  District  Seventeen  experlenc^  a series  of  disroptive 
incidents  in  its  schools,  and  for  five  months  of  the  school  year  1970-1971,  the 

schools  were  racially  tense. : Black  students  on  both  Sumter  High_^^l  ^ 

boycotted  classes  and  presented  a list  of  grievances  to  the  school  b<»rd.  During 


liese  cUsturbances/  two  stu^^^^  arrested  and  approximately^ 


131  students 


Q-3 

• r 

V r:;, ; ; : 
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were  suspended.  The  Ombudsman  (or  Race  Relations  Aide)  from  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  stated  that  "for  months,  black  and  white  students 
used  separate  stairways  and  restrooms  in  the  schools  in  order  to  avoid  each 
other. " He  stated  that  the  students  were  afraid  of  each  other  and  that  "tension 
could  be  felt  in  the  hallways  as  classes  changed.  " The  district  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  quell  racial  tensions.  Grievances  were  discussed 
with  the  student  bodies;  Superintendent  L.  C.  McArthur  held  a meeting  with 
the  concerned  students.  The  school  board  is  currently  working  with  students  i 

on  the  problems  on  the  two  campuses. 

Social,  Political  and  Racial  Context 

All  public  facilities  in  Sumter  appear  to  be  totally  integrated.  Social 
integration,  of  course,  is  an  entirely  different  subject.  The  Coordinator  of 
Instructional  Services  explained  that  the  Sumter  community  is  "a  closed  society 
with  closed  minds,  and  it  is  finally  admitting  that  racial  problems  exist."  Those 
persons  in  the  community  who  are  in  decision-maldng  positions  are  those  persons 
who  have  helped  to  form  and  liave  enrolled  their  children  in  the  four  private 
schools.  One  teacher  in  District  Seventeen  stated  that  there  is  a "closely  knit 
white  society  and  the  city  is  traditionally  southern.  " She  said  that  "many  of 
Sumter's  white  students  are  growing  up  as  she  did,  with  misconceptions  and 
distorted  impressions  of  black  people."  Both  examples  are  evidence  that  the 
community  is  not  anxious  to  help  the  implementation  of  desegregation,  or  at 
least  not  through  their  children. 

Some  of  the  social  segregation  can  be  accoiuited  for  through  the  differences 
in  socio-economic  backgrounds.  A member  of  the  NAACP  explained  that 
economically,  black  students  are  from  low-income  families.  "Their  living- 
conditions  are  extremely  poor  and  are  different  from  those  of  white  students." 

This  would  suggest  however,  that  the  socio-economic  line  also  draws  a racial 
line.  He  acknowledged  the  fact  that  both  black  and  white  students  need  to  talk 
about  the  racial  problem  s in  school  and  community. 

School  Desegregation 

The  school  district  designed  a revised  school  desegregation  plan  for  1970, 
when  it  was  advised  that  its  former  plan  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  new  desegregation  plan  for  1970-1971  was  designed  to 
fully  eliminate  the  dual  educational  system  by^  September  1970.  The  planning 
for  desegregation  was  conducted  by  the  School  Board.  Meetings  were  scheduled 
with  other  school  boards  which  have  had  developed  acceptable  plans  for 
desegregation.  The  School  Board  also  consulted  members  of  the  community, 
school  administration  personnel,  teachers  and  parents.  The  board  also  solicited 
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proposals  from  students,  using  the  students  and  parents  to  work  out  acceptable 
stra-^egies  for  the  alleviation  of  problems  and  the  attainment  of  a true  ^Itary 
system.  The  elements  of  the  new  desegregation  plan  are  stated  as  follows: 

• Zoning  lines  have  been  drawn  for  all  elementary  schools 
and  the  junior  high  school  in  the  district. 

• The  Senior  High  Schools  is  one  school  which  consists  of  two 
facilities  and  will  comprise  the  entire  district  as  one  zone. 

• All  activities  (both  educational  and  social)  and  all  facilities 
will  be  totally  desegregated. 

• The  faculty  for  the  district  will  include  a 65-35  black  and  white 
percentage  ratio. 

• Arrangements  will  be  made  between  the  school  bus  trans- 
portation system  and  the  school  district  to  provide  unitary 
transportation  for  children  assigned  to  special  programs 
or  for  special  courses. 

• There  shall  be  no  transfers  other  than  placement  for  over- 
crowding and  for  special  programs  except  that  any  student 
may  request  a transfer  to  a school  in  which  he  will  be  a 
racial  minority.  Transfer  will  be  approved  provided  that 
space  in  such  school  is  available,  and  further  provided 
that  such  requests  shall  be  made  with  due  regard  to  usual 
time-of-year  procedures  of  placement  and  course  assignment. 
Although  zones  may  be  changed  by  moving  lines  one  block, 

it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  from  time  to  time  registration 
after  the  beginning  of  a new  fiscal  year  will  require  placement 
of  late  registrants  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Such 
students  shall  be  placed  for  convenience  of  transportation 
without  perpetuating  segregation. 

A total  of  4, 165  students  were  reassigned  imder  this  plan.  As  of  March  3, 
1971,  the  school  enrollment  (total  enrollment  without  correction  for  dropouts) 
for  the  Sumter  District  was  as  follows: 


SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  PERCENTAGE 


Black 

White 

Total 

Black 

White 

Edmunds 

678 

812 

1,490 

46 

54 

Sumter 

372 

409 

781 

48 

52 

Alice  Drive  Jr, 

309 

751 

1, 060 

29 

71 

Bates  Jr, 

831 

256 

1,087 

76 

24 

McLaurin  Jr, 

357 

534 

891  . 

40 

60 

Alice  Drive  El, 

91 

565 

656 

14 

86 

Central 

449 

335 

784 

57 

43 

Crosswell 

188 

650 

838 

22 

78 

Lemira 

170 

458 

628 

27 

• 73  : 

Millwood 

116 

629 

745 

16 

84 

Moore 

291 

59 

350 

83 

17 

Savage-Glover 

552 

— 

552  ■ 

100 

— 

Stonehill 

596 

— 

596 

100 

Wilder 

321 

140 

461 

70 

30 

Willow  Dr, 
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397 

584 

32 

68 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  Sumter  School  District  No,  17  applied  for  a grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Office  of  Education  on  August  26,  1970, 

The  application  for  the  grant  was  made  under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program,  The  original  grant  requested  a total  of  $439, 246,  00,  Modifications 
to  the  original  request  reduced  this  amount  to  a total  of  $116, 243, 00.  A subsequent 
revision  dated  December  17,  1970  increased  the  grant  amount  to  $156, 243,  OOo 

A summary  of  approved  programs  and  budget  figures  is  shown  in  Table  Q-1, 

Sumter’s  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  was  centered  about  five  (5) 
major  program  activities.  The  Non- Personal  Community  Activity  component 
was  designed  for  establishing  Learning  Centers  and  Tutorial  Projects  as  a means 
for  bridging  communications  gaps  between  students  and  teachers  of  opposite  races. 
Community  information  Activities  were  also  designed  to  help  the  local  citizenry 
to  better  imderstand  the  problems  and  successes  of  the  public  schools.  Along 
with  this  long-range  activity  information  and  rumor  centers  were  established  to 
help  meet  the  immediate  problem  of  communication  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 


Table  Q-1 


esap  budget  summary 

RMC  Activity  Category 
Non-Personal  Community  Activity 


Counseling 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials 
Studert-to-Student  Activity 

Administrative  Personnel 


lea  Activity  Budget 


Community  information 
Programs  and  Ramor 
Control  Centers  $ 49,376 

Guidance  and  Counselling  - 

Ombudsman  $ 18,044 

Sumter  Classroom  Project  $ 74,157 

Student  Tutorial  Program  * 

Student  Bi- Racial 

Committees  $ 3,500 

Logistical  Support  $ 11, 166 


$156, 243 


* Included  in  budget  figure  for  Non~ Personal  Community  Activity. 
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The  counseling  activity  included  guidance  and  counselling  by  an  ombudsman 
whose  job  was  to  develop  positive  attitudes  in  students  who  have  been  placed 
together  in  new  situations  by  desegregation.  The  ombudsman’s  duties  also 
included  regular  guidance  and  counselling. 

The  Non- Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials  Activity  took  the  form  of  an  Open 
Classroom  Project.  Students  were  taught  in  open  classroom  environments 
where  teachers  used  film  strips,  team-teaching,  individualized  instruction, 
controlled  readers,  etc. , to  stimulate  student  interest.  Twenty-seven  teacher 
aides  were  employed  under  this  program  whose  main  purposes  were  to  free 
teachers  from  administrative  duties,  assume  homeroom  responsibilities, 
prepare  materials,  grade  papers  and  help  in  the  planning  of  activities. 


The  Student-to-Student  Activity  centered  around  the  formation  of  mixed  j 

(black  and  white)  student  committees  to  work  together  on  student  problems  | 

dealing  with  desegregation.  The  committees  function  primarily  in  organizing  | 

social  events  for  a mixed  student  body  for  promoting  interest  and  understanding 
of  the  ethnic  values  of  both  black  and  white  students.  | 


The  Administrative  Personnel  Activity  was  directed  at  supplying  both 
administrative  and  logistical  support  to  the  ESAP  Project. 


Bi-Bacial  Advisory  Committee 

i 

The  ESAP  Advisory  Committee  has  10  members.  Of  .those  members  five 
are  black  and  five  are  white.  There  are  seven  community  organizations  in  Sumter; 
(1)  Wateree  Community  Action  Agency,  (2)  NAACP,  (3)  Sumter  Child  Health  and 
Welfare,  (4)  Sumter  YWCA,  (5)  Sumter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (6)  CORE,  and 
(7)  Sumter  Ministerial  Alliance.  Four  of  these  organizations  are  represented 
on  the  committee. 

The  following  is  a list  of  members  of  the  committee  and  their  affiliations; 


Name 

Mrs.  Jean  V.  Reames 

Mr.  L.  Stanley  Du  Bose 

Mr.  James  M.  Eaves 
Mrs.  Davis  Moise 


Affifiation 

Sumter  Child  Health  and  Welfare 
Coordination  - (Parent) 

Member  of  School  District  Advisory 
Committee  - (Parent) 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Member  of  School  District  Advisory  . 
Committee  - (Parent)  < 


Name 


Affiliation 


Major  Thomas  H.  Saunders 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Bultman,  Jr. 


Member  of  School  District  Advisory 
Committee  - (Parent) 

Member  of  School  District  Advisory 
Committee  - (Parent) 


Bev.  Thomas  Dawkins 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wilder 


OEO  Representative 


Policy  Advisory  Committee  for 
Follow-Through  Project  - (Parent) 


Miss  Mary  James 


Rev.  William  Randolph 


Sumter  Ministerial  Alliance  and 
Director  of  Youth  Unit  at  ^lorris 
College  for  OEO 

Sumter  YWCA  - (Parent) 


There  have  been  two  meetings  scheduled  to  date.  One  was  held  on  Monday , 
April  19»  1971,  and  the  other  to  be  held  Monday,  May  3,  1971.  There  was  no 
formal  agenda  and  no  minutes  were  recorded. 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 

Community  information  Programs  and  Rumor  Conti  ol  Centers 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

As  stated  in  Section  One  of  this  case  study,  the  Sumter  School  Board  and 
Administration  recognized  and  were  concerned  with  community  attitudes  toward 
the  implementation  of  the  unitary  school  system.  Both  felt  that  many  of  Sumter's 
citizens  overreacted  based  on  misinformation  and  rumor  rather  than  fact.  It 
was  felt  also,  that  the  schools  within  the  district  had  suffered  from  a lack  of 
communication  and  information  flow  to  help  keep  the  public  informed  and  aware 
of  needs.  The  Community  Information  Activity  was  designed  to  disseminate 
pertinent  information  to  the  community,  keeping  it  abreast  oi  all  school  infor- 
mation and  to  estabUsh  Rumor  Centers  to  help  interested  citizens  in  reaching 
decisions  cm  what  is  rumor  and  what  is  fact  concerning  the  public  schools. 

Activity  Process  and  Outputs 

A full-time  community  information  specialist,  Mr.  Ray  Guest  (an  ex- 
newspaperman),  was  hired  in  October.  Data  collection  includes  copies  of  m^y 
memos,  newsreleases,  ]^dio  spot  announcements,  newsletters  and  newspaper 
clippings.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Guest  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  saturating 
the  community  with  public  relations materials. 


The  Rumor  Control  Centers  were  set  up  during  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  citizens  iriCfonnedt  Telephones  at  the  two  senior 
high  schools  and  the  Administration  Offices  were  used  to  answer  questions  from 
incoming  calls  concerning  the  public  schools.  The  Rumor  Control  Centers,  as 
such,  no  longer  exist.  All  concerned  citizens  can  still  have  questions  answered 
by  calling  the  Administration  Office,  but  because  of  the  infrequency  of  calls  at 
this  point,  fewer  telephones  have  been  necessary. 

Guidance  and  Counselling  - Ombudsman 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  Board  of  Education  and  Administration  recognized  that  student  attitudes 
could  not  change  unless  those  students  who  had  been  thrown  into  new  situations 
by  desegregation  were  given  needed  guidance  and  counseling  to  develop  the 
anticipated  positive  attitudes.  ESAP  funds  were  used  to  employ  Mr.  Sidney 
Vaughn  as  an  Ombudsman  for  the  Sumter  High  School's  racially  tense  campus. 

Activity  Process  and  Outputs 

It  appears  that  much  of  Mr.  Vaughn's  success  at  the  high  school  may  be 
attributed  to  the  respect  he  has  gained  in  the  community.  He  is  very  well  known 
for  his  straight-forward  attitude  and  his  sense  of  fair  play.  He  expressed  his 
concern  for  the  need  of  more  ombudsmen  within  the  school  system.  "Children 
need  someone  to  talk  with  about  racial  problems  in  school,  " The  Ombudsman's 
work  goes  a little  further  than  student-to-student  relationships;  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  clearing  up  problems  that  emerge  from  student- to-  teacher 
confrontations. 


The  Ombudsmen's  duties  also  include  regular  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
Mr.  Vaughn  feels  that  he  has  been  'iffective,  in  this  aspect,  too.  He  is  very 
pleased  with  the  positive  reactions  from  students  in  terms  of  grade  improvement. 
He  says  that  his  work  with  black  students  involves  convincing  them  that  they  can 
improve  their  economic  status  and  achieve  goals  that  their  parents  have  been 
unable  to  achieve. 

Sumter  Classroom  Project 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  Sumter  School  Board  and  Administration  took  the  position  that  Mack 
and  white  students  can  learn  to  appreciate  each.other  through  working  in  a 
classroom  situation  other  than  the  traditional  classroom  setting.  Title  I funds 
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had  been  used  in  previous  instances  to  begin  early  childhood  programs  related 
to  beginning  healthy  racial  attitudes  in  early  years.  ESAP  funds  were  approved 
to  begin  open  classroom  curriculum  environments  for  students  who  had  become 
disciplinary  problems  due  to  what  the  school  system  considered  a disinterest  in 
school.  The  basic  goals  of  the  activity  were  explained  as  follows: 

• To  interest  and  motivate  students  to  become  more  involved 
in  their  education. 

• individualize  instruction  - especially  skill-building  areas  such 
as  reading  and  math. 

• Building  student  confidence  through  provision  of  success 
experiences. 

• To  develop  tentative  vocational  decisions  through  vocational 
experiences  (speakers,  field  trips,  etc. ) . 

• Development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  self,  school  peers,  etc. 

• Providing  for  increased  awareness  of  abilities,  interests, 
physical  and  social  selves. 

• To  develop  skills  in  critical  thinking,  problem  solving. 

The  two  junior  high  schools,  Alice  Drive  and  Bates  were  chosen  as  project 
schools.  It  is  believed  that  youngsters  in  these  grade  levels  are  at  th  3 age  where 
they  experience  difficulty  with  seif  identity.  The  students  .chosen  for  participation 
in  this  activity  were  screened  according  to  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  percentile 
scores,  reading  levels,  recommendations  from  teachers,  low-income  levels,  and 
degree  of  difficialty  experienced  in  grasping  one  or  more  educational  areas. 

Activity  Process  and  Outputs 

The  students  are  taught  in  an  open  classroom  environme;nt  where  teachers 
use  film  strips,  team-teaching,  individualized  instruction  techniques,  intra- 
class  groupings,  learning  stations,  controlled  readers,  games  and  game  approach 
teaching  and  high  interest  reading  materials.  Each  project  has  approximately  120 
students. 

There  are  twenty- seven  teacher  aides  employed  under  this  program. 

The  teacher  aides  (1)  assist  with  administrative  responsibilities,  (2)  work  with 
small  groups  of  students,  freeing  teadiers  for  more  individualized  instruction, 

(3)  assume  teachers'  homeroom  responsibilities  freeing  teachers  for  team- 
teaching  and  planning,  (4)  correct  papers,  (5)  maintain  attendance  records, 
and  (6)  prepare  needed  materials.  Three  (3)  teacher  aides  were  interviewed 
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by  the  writer,  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  activity  parallel  with  those  of 
principals  and  teachers  interviewed.  They  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
program  and  can  "see  where  it  is  directly  related  to  solving  the  problems  of 

desegregation.  " The  writer  observed  two  classes  under  this  program  and 
interviewed  several  students.  The  classrooms  are  different  in  seating 
arrangements  in  that  groupings  are  used  rather  than  row- seating. 

The  students  work  together  in  groups  which  are,  definitely  bi-racial,  and 
they  seem  to  enjoy  helping  each  other.  When  interviewed,  most  of  the  students 
were  most  impressed  by  the  field  trips  and  guest  lecturers.  One  girl,  Jeanette, 
age  14  said,  ”I  don't  go  to  sleep  in  Miss  McGehee's  and  Mrs.  Strange's  classes, 
we  always  talk  about  good  things."  Karen,  age  13,  is  most  impressed  "by  the 
new  and  interesting  reading  materials.  " The  reading  center  at  Alice  Drive 
School  is  full  of  high  interest  reading  materials;  these  materials  would  encourage 
any  child  to  read.  The  reading  materials,  which  were  multi-ethnic,  and  the 
teaching  methods  observed  were  impressive  to  the  field  team. 

Anna  Strange,  teacher,  expressed  that  she  had  observed  attitude  changes 
in  both  students  and  teachers.  She  says  that  she  is  aware  of  a change  in  her  own 
attitudes.  "I  believe  that  I can  now  better  understand  black  people  as  people. " 

Three  case  study  reports  are  included  as  an  attachment  to  this  case  history. 
Student  Tutorial  Program 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  Sumter  Board  of  Education  and  Administration  recognized  that  one  of 
their  major  problems  in  implenienting  desegregation  is  the  lack  of  racial 
understanding  between  students  and  within  the  student  to  teacher  relationship. 

It  is  thought  that  due  to  this  lack  of  understanding,  animosity  and  negative 
attitudes  exist  between  races.  In  an  attempt  to  develop  meaningful  communications 
among  students  of  different  races,  to  develop  common  interests  and  goals,  and 
to  help  students  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  peers,  ESAP 
funds  were  allocated  for  a tutorial  program. 

Activity  Process 

The  Learning  Centers  or  Tutorial  Projects  are  held  in  the  libraries  of 
project  schools  three  days  a week,  two  hours  a day,  immediately  after  school. 
Student  tutors  of  both  races  are  employed  to  give  assistance  to  students  in  need 
of  help.  A librarian  is  employed  to  make  needed  resource  materials  available, 
and  a teacher  is  present  to  serve  the  student  tutor  as  a resource  person. 

Originally,  in  order  to  motivate  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  tutorial 
services,  a token- reward  system  was  developed.  The  token- reward  system 


consisted  of  given  participating  students  tokens  which  could  be  redeemed  for 
such  things  as;  lunch,  athletic  events,  school  plays,  movie  tickets,  etc. 

However,  it  became  more  simple,  and  seemingly  more  enticing,  to  give  the 

students  twenty-five  cents  as  an  incentive.  The  tutors  i^^re  paid  one  dollar 

as  a payment  for  services.  The  intention  of  the  program  was  for  approximately 

four  hundred  minority  children  and  three  hundred  white  children 

were  to  be  involved.  Six  schools,  where  it  was  anticipated  that  the  unitary 

school  system  would  be  most  difficult  to  implement,  were  chosen  as  project 

schools  (high  schools,  junior  high  schools  and  elementary  schools). 

Outputs 

Questionnaires  elicited  the  following  evaluation  by  parents  and  students: 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  students  were  in  Mathematics  and 
Science  (55)  and  ten  in  English,  Social  Studies  and  French. 

Most  were  recommended  by  Math  Teachers.  On  the  average, 
student  utilized  the  program  about  seven  hours . The  majority 

enjoyed  the  program  and  profited  from  it.  Reasons  for  the  high 

absence  rate  was  lack  of  transportation,  school  activities,  home- 
work, no  need  for  help  felt,  and  home  duties.  Most  felt  that  they 
improved  by  virtue  of  the  program.  (It  should  be  noted  that  those 
who  felt  they  didn't  improve  were  often  absent. ) Recommendations 
included  provide  transportation,  more  individual  help,  more 
teacher  guidance  into  the  program,  and  pay  more  to  tutors  and 
students. 

Parents  felt  generally  that  though  the  children  didn't  necessarily 
like  school  more,  they  learned  more  and  grades  improved  some- 
what although  the  students  didn't  seem  to  apply  themselves  more 
to  school  work.  Nearly  all  wanted  the  children  to  continue,  and 
approved  of  the  way  the  program  was  conducted.  Most  wanted 
further  education  for  the  children  but  were  unaware  of  the  needs. 

Most  parents  felt  the  childrai  were  in  the  program  because  they 
were  underachievers. 

ESAP  Project  Director,  Mr.  Jack  Summers,  stated  "the  program  eliminates 
or  ameliorates  the  misunderstanding  and  mistrust  that  students  have  for  one 
another. " According  to  the  project  director,  "the  activity  goals  are  being 
reached. " He  feels  that  there  is  more  unity  among  the  children  now  as  a result 
of  black  and  white  children  working  together  and  helping  each  other.  Carolyn 
Hatfield,  who  is  one  of  the  librarians  involved  in  the  tutorial  program,  stated 
that  she  believes  that  the  "students  have  Improved  their  self-image"  as  well 
as  having  "improved  their  fundamental  reading  skills. " She  explained  that 
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students  have  learned  to  work  in  groups,  and  that  there  are  now  improved  student- 
to-student  atd  teacher-to- student  attitudes.  It  was  expressed  that  the  monetary 
token- reward  has  its  drawbacks  because  many  of  the  students  are  attending  just 
for  the  money,  and  this  fact  has  become  evident. 

”In  many  cases,  we  are  not  reaching  the  children  who  are  in  real  need  of 
tutorial  help. " 

The  original  estimate  of  seven  hundred  involved  students  was  reached 
at  first  and  enthusiasm  was  high,  but  as  the  school  year  progressed,  the  rate  of 
absenteeism  in  the  program  grew.  Those  students  who  are  involved  at  present 
are  considered  regulars  and  absenteeism  is  very  small. 

Some  students  have  completely  dropped  out  of  the  program;  some  students 
attend  on  a regular  basis  because  they  need  and  want  the  help;  and  some  students 
attend  on  a regular  basis  because  they  want  the  money. 

Student  Bi- Racial  Committees 

Context  and  Activity  Design 

The  activity  stressed  the  formation  of  bi-racial  committees  whose  functions 
were  the  planning  of  various  school  activities  in  which  both  black  and  white 
students  would  participate  and  thus  get  to  better  know  each  other  and  their 
values.  The  focal  point  was  the  thrust  made  on  breaking  down  communication 
barriers  by  promoting  racial  harmony  and  understanding  through  activities. 


Activity  Process 

The  stadent  bJ -racial  committees  worked  on  student  problems  concerning 
desegregation.  The  committees  also  functioned  as  planners  in  designing 
activities  that  would  involve  both  black  and  white  students.  A summer  project 
will  be  initiated  by  the  committees  to  develop  a student  handbook  for  the  coming 
school  year.  The  cost  of  the  handbook  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Outputs 

./■  . ...  . 

The  planning  activities  of  the  bi-racial  committees  brought  to  fruition  a 
number  of  student  dances,,  and  organized  bus  programs  to  carry  students  to  "away” 
games.  *A  project  was  also  designed  to  solicit  funds  for  band  uniforms.  There 
was  a lack  of  band  uniforms  of  the  proper  color  when  students  were  transferred 
to  different  schools.  Two  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  alloted  for  the  student- 
to-student  activity  will  also.  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  of  new  band  uniforms. 
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Administrative  Personnel 

Twenty-iwo  hundred  dollars  from  the  original  allocated 
snent  on  ESAP  administrative  and  logistical  support.  The  remaining  fim 
ha“  been  approved  in  be  spent  (amendment  3.  June  16  1971)  on  a teacher 
training  priiram  in  black  studies,  as  described  in  the  followmg  proposal: 

A concern  that  has  been  pointed  up  by  the  black  youngsters  at  the  ^ 
secondary  level  is  the  lack  of  a well  coordinated  curriculum  which 
utilizes  the  teachings  of  Black  Studies.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
school  district  to  develop  the  social  studies  curriculum  to  include 
relevant  Black  Studies  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  all 
children  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  black  Americans. 

We  do  not  wish  io  isolate  Black  Studies  in  that  we  feel  that  tMs 
tends  to  isolate  children.  When  offered  as  an  elective,  Bkck 

Studies  end  up  for  black  children  only.  We  feel  strongly  that 

these  opportunities  should  be  available  for  all  in  a unitary  system. 

Black  studies  are  presently  being  offered  by  individual  classroom 
teachers  as  special  units.  Classroom  teachers  generally  do  not 
have  the  background  necessary  to  present  as  well  planned  program. 
Classroom  teachers  also  are  not  aware  of  the  materials  available 

on  the  market. 

It  is  our  intention  to  offer  social  studies  teachers  summer 
opportunities  (1)  to  understand  the  contribution  of  blacks,  (2)  to 
study  the  available  materials,  and  (3)  to  design  the  social  studies 
curriculum  to  include  multi-ethnic  materials.  This  will 
accomplished  through  workshop  experiences.  One  portion  will  be 
three  weeks  of  course  work  under  the  auspic  es  of  the  Uni^r si  y 
of  South  Carolina.  The  second  phase  will  be  in-depth  study  of 
materials  and  writing  a scope  and  sequence  which  will  guarantee 

the  inclusion  of  Black  Studies. 

This  activity  will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
Desegregation  Center  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Tuition^ 
books,  materials,  and  a stipend  of  $25  per  week  willbe  furmshe 
for  the  three  weeks  required  for  course  work.  Two  to  three  wee  s 
will  be  provided  for  the  study  of  materials  and  the  development  of 
a scope  and  sequence  in  the  different  areas  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum.  During  this  period  teachers  will  be  reimbursed  at  a 
rate  of  $75  per  week. 
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Consultant  help  will  be  acquired  from  Morris  College  (Dr.  Anna 
Beubin),  the  University  pf  North  Carolina  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Dr,  Conrad  Powell,  Jmd  the  Uiuyersity  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  expected  that  consultant  help  will  cost  the  project  approximately 
$3,000.  The  total  anticipated  cost  of  this  activity  will  be  approximately 
$14,  lOQ.  According  to  available  data  these  funds  are  unexpended  at 
this  time.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  activity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^end  the  present  project  through  the  Atlanta  office. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Community  Information  Programs  and  Rumor  Control  Center 

The  ESAP  Project  Director  seems  very  pleased  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  Community  Information  Programs  and  Information 
and  Ruinor  Control  Centers.  He  feels  that  the  community,  in  fact,  is  being 
reached. 

Mr.  Summers  and  Mr.  Gamble,  Human  Relations  Coordinators  stated 
that  these  centers  were  extremely  valuable  during  the  school  crisis  period. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  - Ombudsman 

The  project  director  is  very  much  pleased  with  what  he  considers  "better 
relations  between  students  on  that  campus"  as  developed  by  the  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Ombudsmen  Program.  Mr.  Vaughn  stated  that  black  and  white 
students  were  "experiencing  difficulties  in  trusting  one  another  for  reasons 
in  addition  to  racial  misunderstanding."  He  explained  that  there  is  an  economic 
factor  to  be  acknowledged.  His  observation  is  that  the  black  students  are  from 
low-income  families  and  that  their  living  conditions  are  extremely  poor  while 
the,  white  students  are  from  hoines  which  are  more  economically  sound. 

Mr.  Vaugto  1ms  worked  with  these  students  in  an  attempt  to  help  them  understand 
each  othpr;  and  one  another's,  motivations.  He  says  that  he  can  see  a big  change 
in  black  and  white  studeints'  attitudes.  "Black  and  white  students  now  acknowledge 
their  oyrn  faults,  and  find  human  chaimcteristics  within  each  other. " He  feels 
that  attitudes  have  ch^ged  and  that  desegregation  as  a whole  is  being  accepted, , . 

the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  minimal  in  the  light  of  what 
is,  needed  in  Sumter’s  Comm  " ' 

This  activity  was  wellTimplemented  and  seemed  to  have  worthwhile  effect 
in  solving  problems  of  desegrega.tion.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  innovative  about  the  activity— the  duties  of  the  "ombudsman" 
are  very  much  those  of  a regular  guidance  counselor. 


Sumter  Classroom  Project 


Guidance  and  Counseling- Curriculum  Revision  or  the  Sumter  Classroom 
Project,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  be  everyone’s  brain  child,  and  everyone  interviewed 
appears  to  be  very  pleased  with  its  progress.  Mr.  Joseph  Bonds,  Principal  of 
Alice  Drive  Junior  High,  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  results  experienced  thus  far. 
He  feels  that  the  students  have  ’’experienced  the  feeling  of  success;  there  has  been  a 
change  in  student  attitudes  toward  school.  This  project  has  changed  methods  and 
changjBd  the  ideas  of  teachers  and  principals— traditional  classroom  settings  are 
not  the  only  way  to  teach  and  learn. " He  also  feels  that  teachers  have  grown  in 
terms  of  acknowledging  different  forms  of  instruction,  in  handling  behavior  problems, 
and  in  understanding  students  of  different  races. 

Mr.  Gamble,  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  Education,  stated  that  this  activity 

has: 

• provided  a meaningful  experience  for  the  students, 

• helped  to  correct  deficiencies , 

• provided  resources  and  services  that  the  children  need, 

• helped  in  providing  a teacher-student  relationship  in 
which  the  teacher  and  student  plan  together, 

• provided  experiences  outside  the  texctbook,  and 

• enhanced  the  participating  child's  opportunities. 

He  also  feels  that  the  activities’  results  have  helped  in  implementing  desegregation  in 
the  entire  community  of  Sumter,  in  that  teachers  and  students  have  a better  under- 
standing of  other  ethnic  backgrounds.  "Teachers  recognize  hidden  prejudices  that 
have,  in  fact,  affected  children  in  the  classroom.”  K 

However,  teacher  aides,  teachers,  and  principals  are  concerned  with  the  scope  ' 
of  the  project.  Each  expressed  the  need  for  the  program  to  be  expanded  throughout 
junior  high  school  grades  and  into  high  school.  Joseph  Bonds,  Principal,  and 
Jack  Summers,  Project  Director,  stated  that  these  students  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  classroom  situations  such  as  these  and  not  be  returned  to  the  traditional 

classroom  where  aU  progress  might  be  lost. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Black  Studies  program  presently  being  offered  by  individual 
classroom  teachers  as  special  units  is  less  effective,  as  the  classroom  teachers 
generally  do  not  have  the  background  necessary  to  present  a weU  planned  program. 
Classroom  teachers  are  also  not  ordinarily  aware  of  the  materials  available  on 
the  market 

Although  it  appears  possible  that  this  program  could  have  been  implemented 
throu^  other  funds  available  to  school  districts,  the  activity  is  well  planned  and 
possesses  the  potential  for  reaching  students  who  are  in  needs  of  the  experiences 
it  offers. 


student  Tutorial  Program 

The  learning  centers  seem  effective  in  assisting  students  with  learnii^ 
problems  and  in  offering  opportunities  for  interaction  to  mixed-race  children. 
Both  student- to- student  and  teacher- to- student  relations  appear  to  be  improved 
as  a result  of  this  activity.  Although  not  all  children  who  are  in  need  of  tutorial 
help  are  being  reached,  the  activity  is  worthwhile  and  should  be  continued. 

Student  Bi- Racial  Committees 


This  activity  was  modest  in  scope,  but  seem  to  accomplish  its  objective 
of  promoting  greater  communications  between  students  quite  well.  Students  on 
the  committee  worked  well  together  and  the  fruits  of  their  effort  sq)peared  to  be 
well  accepted  by  the  stud^t  body.  The  purchase  of  band  uniforms  seems  likely 
to  bring  about  inter- racial  cooperation  by  those  in  the  band  as  well  as  having  a 
beneficial  effect  on  other  students  and  spectators. 

Administrative  Personnel 


Administrative  expenses  were  lower  than  anticipated.  Considerable  savings 
were  acquired  by  use  of  personnel  already  available.  The  Black  Studies  Activity 
into  which  funds  are  redirected  is  needed  and  seems  to  be  well  planned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Any  new  funds  should  be  used  to  expand  and  improve  those 
activities  that  are  currently  operating  and  proposed  to  date. 

• The  Sumter  School  Board  and  Administration  should  consider 
seeking  new  funds  to  employ  additional  ombudsmen  for  all 
public  schools. 

• The  Sumter  School  Board  and  Administration  should,  if  funds 
are  available,  continue  its  Communily  Information  Activity. 

• Contingent  upon  available  funds,  the  Sumter  School  Board 
and  Administration  should  consider  expansion  of  the  Sumter 
Classroom  Project,  since  it  spears  to  be  a highly  effective 
enterprise. 

• The  Sumter  School  Board  and  Administration  should  give 
immediate  consideration  to  more  frequent  meetings  of  its 
Advisory  Committee  in  which  it  should  become  cognizant 
of  ESAP  activities.  The  committee  should  be  involved  in 
making  decisions  and  recommendations  for  ESAP  activities. 
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The  Sumter  School  Board  and  Administration  should  make 
evaluation  reports  on  all  activities  which  are  run  on  ESAP 
funds. 


CASE  STUDY 


Name: 

Jane  Doe 

Age: 

13 

School: 

Alice  Drive  Junior  High  School 

Date: 

26  May  1971 

Teacher: 

Kay  Teer  - English 

As  a teacher  in  the  Sumter  Classroom  Project,  I set  forth  several  broad 
and  general  objectives  to  aim  toward  in  working  with  the  children  involved  in  the 
open  classroom  program.  These  objectives  were  in  addition  to  those  specific 
ones  of  the  content  area  of  English.  They  were  ones  which  I felt  were  essential 
not  only  to  achieving  an  effective  competence  at  school,  but  also  ones  which 
were  basic  to  worthwhile  relationships  outside  of  daily  school  life.  These 
objectives  were: 

(1)  to  help  students  achieve  good  working 
relations  with  others,  adults  and  peers; 

(2)  to  instill  in  students  a desire  to  learn 
and  an  interest  in  the  learning  process; 

(3)  to  create  an  understanding  in  students  of 
the  need  to  accept  responsibility;  and 

(4)  to  help  students  learn  to  follow  directions  ~ 
an  absolute  necessity  for  individualized 
instruction. 

Althou^  improvement  occurred  in  many  of  my  students  in  individual  areas, 
there  was  a child  of  special  note  who,  I feel,  met  these  four  specific  objectives 
as  definite  personal  challenges.  Although  Jane  Doe  was  never  a really  hostile 
or  disagreeable  child,  she  did  have  some  problem  working  with  other  students. 
However , with  the  aid  of  group  activities,  she  has  achieved  an  outstanding 
ability  to  work  with  both  her  peers  and  teachers. 

Jane's  Intense  desire  to  learn  and  work  has  been  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  changes.  Perhaps  this  improvement  was  the  result  of  materials  provided 
for  her  Individual  needs.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  has  been  a most  definite 
increase  in  her  interest  in  reading,  discussing  and  working. 

One  of  the  hardest  tilings  to  help  most  students  learn  is  to  accept  responsibility 
With  Jane's  renewed  interest  in  school,  this  particular  problem  seemed  to  clear 
itself;  for  with  the  desire  to  learn  came  the  realization  that  learning  depends  iqioh 
the  learner  for  the  most  part.  ^ ^ ^ 
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With  her  reading  level  being  relatively  low,  Jane  had  some  problem  with 
following  written  directions;  however,  with  group  and  paired  activities,  she 
learned  to  ask  other  students  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  learning 
the  instructions. 

As  was  stated  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  not  all  students  have  exhibited 
this  much  progress  in  these  objectives;  but  then,  it  is  most  doubtful  that  any 
real  progress  would  have  been  made  in  these  vital  areas  in  a closed  classroom 
situation. 
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Name: 

Age: 

Date  of  Birth: 
Grade: 
Teacher: 
COMMENTS: 


John  Doe 
12 

25  JiUy  1958 

7 - Alice  Drive  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Karen  McGehee  (Heading) 


I first  began  working  with  John  at  the  end  of  January  1971,  at  that  time  he  was 
reaching  on  a first  grade  level  according  to  the  results  of  the  Dolch  Word  list  and 
the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.  John  was  very  weak  in  all  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  and  he  did  not  use  any  word  attack  skills.  His  attention  span  was  very 
short  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  something  John  was  interested  in. 

During  the  few  months  of  working  with  John  for  fifty  minutes  each  day,  I 
have  seen  a slow  but  definite  change  in  him.  By  using  workbooks,  worksheets, 
and  games,  both  in  the  reading  center  and  in  the  classroom,  John  has  made  a 
lot  of  progress  in  phonics.  He  knows  all  consonant  sounds  and  is  doing  very 
well  with  his  vowel  sounds.  He  has  begim  to  apply  this  knowledge  of  sounds  in 
attacking  words.  When  I retested  him  on  the  Dolch  Word  List  a week  ago,  he 
used  different  means  of  word  attack  rather  than  wildly  guessing  at  words  he  did 
not  know.  He  also  tested  on  the  second  reading  level. 

About  a month  and  a half  ago,  John  became  interested  in  the  Harper  and  Row 
pre^primers,  primer,  and  first  reader.  He  has  read  all  of  these  books  with  groat 
interest.  They  have  also  been  means  by  which  he  has  learned  many  words  that 
were  missing  in  his  basic  sight  vocabulary. 
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Although  John  still  has  a long  way  to  go,  he  has  at  least  made  a beginning. 
Ife  has  finally  met  some  success  with  reading  and  has  also  foimd  that  reading 
can  be  interesting.  I hope  he  will  be  able  to  continue  in  some  sort  of  reading 
program  as  he  goes  on  to  the  eighth  grade. 
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Karen  McGehee 
Reading  Teacher 

April  21,  1971 


Name: 

Jim  Doe 

Age: 

13 

School: 

Alice  Drive  Junior  High  School 

COMMENTS: 

Jim  is  a 13  year  old  black  student  in  the  Sumter  Classroom  Project.  He  is 
the  youngest  of  three  children.  His  relationship  with  his  father  is  poor  (his  father 
seems  to  think  that  Jim  is  an  evil  child) . 

Jim  was  permanently  dimissed  from  Bates  Jxmior  High  School.  He  has  com- 
pleted the  year  at  Alice  Drive;  however,  he  has  been  e:?)eUed  several  times. 

The  teachers  of  the  project  met  and  worked  with  his  parents  and  the  Mental 
Health  Center.  This  effort  seemed  to  improve  his  behavior  for  a short  period 
of  time.  At  present,  his  behavior  has  regressed. 

Jim's  behavior  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  Ues,  refusal  to 
admit  to  acts,  being  loud,  rudeness  to  teachers  and  students,  picking  on  other 
kids,  and  general  misbehavior.  His  behavior  was  improved  by  the  effort  of 
teachers  and  parents--for  awhile. 

In  conclusion,  the  teachers  of  the  project  feel  as  if  Jim's  improvement  is 
sporadic.  It  also  seems  as  if  Jim  beUeves  his  father's  opinion  of  him  is  correct 


Sumter  Classroom  Project 
Team  Teachers 
29  May  1971 
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TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 


background 

Cnwirminitv  Description 

Tuscaloosa  County,  Alabama,  primarily  a rural  area,  is  located  in  the  mid- 
western  section  of  the  state  near  the  Mississippi  border.  The  county  seat  is 
Tuscaloosa,  with  a population  of  approximately  70,000  people  (16  percent  black). 

The  socio-economic  levels  are  indicative  of  most  southern  rural  areas,  i.e. , 
maily  low  and  poverty  level  income  families.  There  are  about  four  or  five  large 
industrial  plants  in  the  county  (Gulf  States  Paper  Corporation,  Goodyear  Tire 
Company,  a steel  miU,  etc.).  Tuscaloosa  is  also  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  Stillman  College,  a predominantly  black  Presbyterian  school. 

The  county* s black  and  white  population  remains  divided  in  terms  of  locale 
as  it  has  been  for  the  past  100  years.  Exceptions  are  noted  where  there  are 
small  black  sharecroj^ing  families.  The  Unitary  School  System  means  that  both 
the  owner  and  the  sharecropper's  children  must  attend  the  same  school. 

The  educational  climate  is  indicative  of  the  general  climate,  very  steep  in 
traditions  with  regard  to  how  things  "ought  to  be. " That  is,  the  general  feeling 
is  the  federal  government  should  "leave  us  alone  and  allow  us  to  do  things 
our  way. " The  Board  of  Education  has  five  members  whose  service  range  from 
one  to  eighteen  years.  Board  membership  is  an  elected  position.  All  Board 
members  are  white,  meet  twice  monthly,  and  the  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

Tq?  ranking  administrators  are  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent 

of  schools . 

The  County  School  District  covers  1,340  square  miles,  employs  513  faculty 
members  (349  white,  119  black)  and  179  other  employees  (117  white,  62  black). 

The  student  population  Is  12,264  (3,304  black,  8,900  white).  The  operating  school 
budget  for  the  year  1970-71  was  $6,432,136.  Of  this  amount,  $4,135,429  was  spent 
for  Instruction,  with  the  second  largest  amount,  $859,327.80,  being  spent  for 
capital  outlay.  The  LEA  has  21  schools~4  high  schools  and  17  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  The  largest  high  school  Is  Tuscaloosa  County  High  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,173  students  (373  black,  800  white).  Boteler  Is  the  largest  junior 
high  school  with  1,078  students  (374  black,  704  white).  A good  percentage  of 
students  of  both  schools  ride  county  buses  dally. 
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Boteler  Junior  High  was  an  all  black  school  during  the  1969-70  school  year. 

There  were  few  white  teachers  on  its  staff.  This  school  year.  1970-71.  the  Pnn^pal 
is  black  and  34  of  the  45  teachers  are  white.  In  spite  of  the  initial  riots  in  1956  and 
subsequent  action  by  the  Governor  to  prevent  black  students  from  entering  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  faculty  and  students  of  that  insitution  have  played  sipu- 
ficant  roles  in  bringing  about  commuidcation  changes,  specifically  with  segments  of 
the  black  community.  Public  faciUtles  are  desegregated  as  are  many  coUep  and 
high  school  atheletlc  and  other  school  activities.  Many  changes  have  been  influenced 
by  students,  who  have  a relatively  less  racist  attitude.  Important  also  has  been  a 
degree  of  acceptance  by  the  community  of  the  real  ty  of  desegregation. 

Members  of  the  School  Board,  the  ESAP  Advisory  Committee,  the  School  Super- 
intendent and  others  agreed  that  there  have  been  no  significant  problems  with  regard 
to  the  school  desegregation  process.  If  this  judgment  is  correct,  then  one  wonders 
why  it  took  a court  order  to  initiate  a unitary  school  system  and  quality  education  for 

all  children. 


Snntid.  Poliacl.  and  Racial  Climate 

Therv?  Is  Utde  social,  poUtlcal,  or  racial  desegregation  In  Tuscaloosa  Coun^, 
thouA  there  is  some  improvement  over  the  past.  A well  known  fact  is  pat  tto  l^ea^ 
quarters  of  Robert  Shelton  (a  nationally  known  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizer)  is  in  c 
The  Klan  has  made  its  presence  known  here  in  the  not-too- distant  past. 


There  is  a definite  movement  among  blacks  to  improve  their  economic,  social, 
and  poUtical  position.  The  black  community  activities  and  efforts  are  not  new; 
however,  they  are  more  directed  toward  specific  political  and  economic  objectives. 
Althou^  the  black-organized  activities  in  Tuscaloosa  and  the  county  have  a limited 
impact  on  the  entire  county,  significant  change  has  been  accomplished  as  a result 
of  joint  political  and  social  action  activities  conducted  primarily  by  members  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  Opportunity  Program  (TOP),  a federally  funded  Community  Action 
Agency,  and  by  the  late  Reverand  Rodgers. 

Tuscaloosa  Opportunity  Program,  an  organization  which  mildly  impacts  the 
total  community,  has  been  able  to  work  with  blacks,  and  to  a limited  degree,  with 
white  citizens  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  specific  community  action  goals  (e.g. , 
getting  a street  paved  or  traffic  lights  installed) . Its  staff  also  has  been  able,  with 
limitations,  to  relate  to  militant  black  groups  within  the  commxmity.  The  organization 
continually  seeks  funds  to  broaden  its  scope  of  activites. 

The  late  Reverand  Rodgers,  Pastor  of  the  First  African  Baptist  Church,  led 
many  protests  to  accompUsh  specific  economic  objectives.  Included  in  his  objectives 
were  bettor  jobs  for  blacks  in  both  the  local  and  federal  levels  (post  office)  as  well 
as  local  enactment  of.non-discriminatory  hiring  practices.  His  death  (by  auto 
accident)  left  a leadership  void  in  the  black  community,  and  created  a small  power 
struggle  as  well. 

To  date,  there  have  been  few  disruptive  incidents  since  the  court-ordered  unitary 
school  system  was  established  for  the  school  year  1970-71.  Vandalism  for  the 
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school  year  1970-71  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $2,500.  However,  the 
Board's  agenda  reflects  discussion  of  school  break-ins  for  three  consecutive 
meetings  prior  to  the  funding  of  ESAP,  The  drop-out  rate  is  reportedly  three 
percent,  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  excluding  the  students 
who  do  not  return  to  school  after  summer  vacation. 

Blacks  are  not  involved  in  the  formulation  of  school  board  policy  or  the  budget. 
Nor  have  any  blacks  run  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Interviews  with 
several  board  members  suggest  that  a unitary  school  system  would  not  have 
occurred  without  the  existing  court  order.  There  was  specific  agreement  among 
the  interviewers  that  ESAP  funds  were  needed  to  help  implement  the  present 
school  plan.  There  was  also  a general  expression  of  their  willingness  to  accept 
federal  funds  as  opposed  to  an  earlier  decision  of  rejection. 

School  Desegregation 


Several  desegregation  plans  had  been  in  operation  prior  to  the  1970-71  court 

ordered  plan.  However,  none  of  the  previous  were  as  comprehensive  as  the  1970-71 
mandate. 

In  1967-68  the  school  staff  was  Integrated.  Black  and  white  teachers  were  assigned 
or  reassipied  to  schools  whose  teaching  faciUties  had  been  previously  made  up  exclu- 

sively  of  teachers  of  the  other  race.  According  to  reports,  these  asslgmnents 

ft  teachers  and  white  schools  getting 

the  "best"  black  teachers. 

The  1968-69  Freedom  of  Choice  Plan  met  with  little  success  in  facilitating  de- 
segr^ation  because  no  white  students  transferred  to  black  schools.  The  bla^ 
who  transferred  to  white  schools  met  stiff  opposition. 

In  1969.  a survey  of  enrollment  figures  revealed  that  the  percentage  of  black 
pupils  attendmg  predominantiy  white  schools  varied  from  0 percent  t^.9  percent 

SsT  in  predomlnanUy  black  schools,  to 

1969-70,  a court  ordered  desegregation  plan  established  for  the  first  time  the  unitary 

schrol  system  and  rrovided  for  school  attendance  within  specified  boundaries  of 
o ifecessity,  many  students  are  bused  to  school  daily.  Appioximatelv 

3,557  out  of  a 12,264  school  enrollment  were  affected  by  the  1970-71  court-ordered 

tea^^rf  provided  for  a raciaUy  equitable  distribution  of 

counties  in  the  state  of  Alabama  who  are  under 
court  order  to  establish  a unitary  school  system.  In  estabUshlng  its  unitary  school 
system,  Tuscaloosa  County  is  making  use  of  district  attendance  zones  and  increasing 
its  faculty  cross-over"  during  the  school  year  1970-71.  ^ 

Table  R-1  shows  the  racial  composition  of  student  bo^y  and  faculty  for  the 
school  year  1970-71,  lor  me 
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Table  R-1 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  STUDENT  BODY,  FACULTY 
AND  STAFF  IN  EACH  SCHOOL  OPERATED  FOR  THE  1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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ESAP  Project  Summary 

The  decision  to  structure  ESAP  in  its  present  form  was  primarily  due  to: 

• Overcrowded  schools  which  resulted  from  the  closing  of 
several  schools; 

• Efforts  to  comply  with  die  court-ordered  desegregation  plan; 

• An  effort  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  curriculum  revision  and 
individualized  instruction; 

• Efforts  to  increase  communications  between  the  teachers  and 
students;  and 

• Efforts  to  increase  communications  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  community. 

The  goal,  of  ESAP  was  to  facilitate  the  court-ordered  desegregation  school  plan 
by  providing  the  additional  resources  needed  for  implementation.  The  total  funds 
received  were  $124,950.  The  sum  of  $90,950  was  initially  approved  in  January  1971. 
An  additional  $30,000  was  af)proved  in  March  1971. 

In  a non-personal  community  activity,  a Community  Information  Center,  in 
which  a bi-racial  group  answered  telephoned  inquiries  about  the  unitary  school 
system  was  established,  and  student  '^rap”  groups  were  organized  to  improve 
communication  among  students.  ESAP  funds  are  being  used  to  purchase  materials 
for  a non-ethnic  classes  and  materials  activity  which  places  emphasis  on  non-graded 
classrooms  and  individualized  instruction.  A teacher  training  activity  originally 
designed  to  serve  teachers  with  severe  dialectal  problems,  has  been  broadened  to 
include  treatment  of  a broad  range  of  communication  factors  which  affect  teacher- 
student  and  teacher-teacher  relations.  Problems  of  overcrowding  were  dealt  with 
by  the  hiring  of  ten  teacher  aides  and  the  purchase  of  ten  relocatable  classrooms. 
Two  buses  were  purchased  and  two  drivers  hired  to  transport  vocational  educational 
students  to  schools  with  the  reqidred  vocational  courses. 

Budget  information  is  summarized  in  Table  R-2. 
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Table  R-2 


ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


BMC  Activity  Category 

LEA  Activity 

Budget 

Non- Personal  Community 
Activity 

Community  Information 
Program 

$ 3,000 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 

Curriculum  Revision 
Project 

15,000 

Teacher  Training 

Communications  Workshop 

34,372 

Teacher  Aides  and  Support 
Personnel 

Teacher  Aides 

♦ 

Busing 

Busing 

15,177 

Facilities  Improvement 

Relocatable  Classrooms 

34,914 

Comprehensive  Planning 

Total 

Comprehensive  Planning 

t 

17.487 
$ 124,950 

* Included  in  budget  figure  for  Teacher  Training. 


Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee 

There  are  three  blacks  and  three  whites  on  the  ESAP  Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee 
all  appointed  by  the  Si^rintendent  of  Schools.  They  represent  a broad  range  of  organ- 
izations, including  the  Title  I Advisory  Board/Committee,  Tuscaloosa  Opportunity 
Program  (TOP),  Regional  Mental  Health  Board,  and  Tuscaloosa  County  Vocational 
Educational  Advisory  Committee. 

Mrs.  Kezmit  Harris  is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  committee 
has  met  twice  since  its  inception.  However,  members  have  expressed  a desire  to 
meet  monthly  in  order  to  exercise  greater  impact  upon  the  total  program. 

The  lack  of  continuous  meetings  makes  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bi- Racial 
Committee  questionable.  Although  it  is  not  at  present  a (tynamic  community  force, 
the  possibility  of  improved  communications  with  the  School  Board,  as  well  as  with 
the  total  community,  does 'exist. 

Listed  are  names  of  members  and  organizatious  they  represent: 


Name 

Mrs.  Emma  lou  Harris 
Mr.  Frank  Roshell 

Mr.  Robert  Hasson 
Mrs.  Jean  Skelton 
Mr.  George  Hataway 

Mr.  George  Rose 

ESAP  ACTIVITIES 
Community  Information  Program 

Context,  Activity  Desicm.  and  Process 


Affiliation 

Title  I Advisory  Board 

Policy  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  Opportunity  Porgram 

Regional  Mental  Health  Board 

Title  I Advisory  Committee 

Tuscaloosa  County  Vocational 
Education  Advisory  Committee 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
Opportunity  Program 


The  Community  Information  Program  was  developed  to  enhance  better  under- 
standing within  the  community  with  regard  to  the  procedures  being  followed  in 
moving  toward  a unitary  school  system.  The  goal  was  to  estabUsh  Unes  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  community  which  would  help  in  bringing  about  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  desired  school  climate.  To  this  end,  a Community 
Information  Center  was  established,  manned  by  a bi-racial  group  of  volunteers  who 
answered  telephones  and  dispensed  "correct"  information  to  those  persons  making 
nquiries  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  imitary  school  system.  Hie  bi-racial 
volunteers  represented  community  organizations  such  as  churches,  ministerial 
associations,  PTA's,  and  ladies  auxiliaries.  Feedback  from  black  and  white 
communities  was  relayed  directly  to  the  superintendent’s  office. 

The  Community  Information  Center  was  established  in  anticipation  of  a variety 
of  questions  teing  asked  by  community  residents  with  legitimate  concerns  regarding 
^ court-ordered  unitary  school  system.  One  board  members  summarized  the  need 
for  the  center  in  terms  of  "how  the  blacks  would  feel  particularly  with  reference  to 
being  the  minority  in  numbers  in  most  schools"  and  "how  the  whites  would  react. " 
The  need  for  an  information  center  was  further  emphasized  because  the  system  was 
changing  from  a freedom  of  choice  plan  to  a zoning  plan.  Tlie  main  fear  was  that 
the  court-ordered  plan  wouldn’t  work.  In  spite  of  earUer  fears,  the  court-ordered 
plan  appeared  to  be  working  much  better  than  anyone  has  thou^t.  A main  factor  was 
the  Community  Information  Center  which  provided  a central  place  for  answering 
community  resident  questions.  A very  significant  activity  was  a bus  trip  for  parents 
to  several  schools  to  observe  the  schools’  (^ration.  Most  of  the  participants  were 
white  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  restrictions  were  placed. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Information  Program,  student  ’’r^” 
sessions  were  estabUshed  in  several  schools  to  facilitate  commumcation  ^d 
Standing  amoDg  the  students,  with  the  goal  that  the  students 
SveexnTrlences  and  Information  to  their  families,  regarding  U>e  process 

system.  Ihese  sessions  were  also  designed  to  en^le  students 

to  develop  a better  and  more  appreelaUon  lor  each  other  . Ac<:o^  to  fte 
ESAP  Director,  many  problems  emerged  and  were  resolved  by  toe  tu  n • 
Conversation  with  the  president  of  one  school  student  council  indicated  that  no 
.ipificant  problems  or  changes  had  resulted  from  Bie^tery 
Ser,  he  felt  that  the  "rap"  sessions  ofered  opportunibes  for  problem 

resolution. 


Outputs 

There  was  a wide  range  of  coverage  of  toe  unitary  school  system  as  well  as 
other  ESAP  activities.  In  the  local  newspaper  and  on  radio  and 
during  the  school  year  1970-71  including  14  positive 

comments  (1  negative)  and  4 positive  television  comments.  As  Indicated,  almost 

aU  of  the  news  coverage  regarding  the  school  system  was 
!!*ioh  hopefuUy  facilitated  the  assimilation  of  knowledge 
unA.-.t.edii'g.  In  additton,  a news  bulletin,  pubUshed  mont^  by  the  ^»d 
Education,  ^ve  broad  coverage  to  ESAP  as  well  as  other  school  actmUes. 

All  persons  interviewed  regarding  the  Community  Information  Program  ttought 
the  results  were  positive,  (board  members,  teachers,  aides,  studente,  md  a<foisory 
^mlttee  members)  particularly  the  estabUstoent  of  the  f 
Center.  The  above  activites  were  implemented  in  spite  oi  the  fact  that  nly  $3, 
of  ESAP  funds  were  aUocated  to  special  community  programs. 


Curriculum  Revision  Project 


Context 

This  program  was  designed  to  test  new  and  varied  instructional  tec^ques  and 
materials  to  effectively  serve  children  from  different  ethnic  and  cultural  bac^oun 
Of  the  $15,000  earmarked  for  curriculum  revision,  $3,558  has  , 

materials.  No  funds  were  earmarked  for  equipment.  A reques  ^ i j 

Edil^ation  for  approval  to  spend  an  additional  $5,000  for  equipment  was  denied. 

The  l^cial  Curriculum  Revision  Program  was  planned  for  Vance  Elementary 
School  w^h  cotnsists  of  an  old  frame  building  plus  two 

rooms  and  an  annex.  Beginning  next  year,  the  program  wiU  take  place  in  a new 
brick  building  designed  for  individualized  instruction  and  non-graded  classes. 

The  Vance  Elementary  School  is  a nine  teacher  school  serving  grades  1 
6.  It  is  located  21  mUes  north  of  Tuscaloosa,  near  Jefferson  County.  The 

apoctot  ^poor.  culturally-deprived persons,  it  was  once  a prosperous  coal  mining 
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region,  but  the  mines  have  been  closed  for  a decade  and  the  people  find  unskilled 
labor  jobs  whenever  they  can.  Low  pay  makes  it  necessajry  for  the  mothers  of 
the  families  to  seek  employment  away  from  their  homes,  thus,  leaving  the 
children  alone  and  unsupervised  by  adults  much  of  the  time. 

Activity  Design 

An  extensive  diagnostic  and  assessment  program  was  undertaken  to  determine 
the  status  and  special  needs  of  the  students.  A curriculum  review  determined  that 
the  school  was  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  new  curriculum  is 
based  upon  the  idea  of  non-graded  classrooms,  with  major  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  individuaHzed  instruction,  which  allows  each  child  to  work  at  his  achievement 
level  and  at  his^  own  rate.  Team  teaching  will  be  utilized  whenever  and  vdierever 
feasible.  Multi-media  materials  and  equipment  will  be  ari  important  element  in 

the  teaching  program  as  different  techniques  are  used  for  the  varying  needs  of  the 
students. 

The  students  will  be  divided  into  three  teams.  Each  team  will  have  a team 
leader,  three  teachers,  one  aide,  three  student  teachers,  and  one  special  education 
and  media  support  instructor,  and  will  be  housed  in  a large  room  equivalent  to  three 
regular  classrooms.  This  room  will  open  into  a large  multi-use  area  which  in  turn 
will  open  into  the  central  materials  center.  Furniture  will  be  movable,  grouping 

will  be  flexible  and  children  will  move  from  group  to  groiq>  in  the  different  curricular 
areas. 

Activity  Process  and  Outputs 

Work  was  begim  on  the  Curriculirm  Revision  Project  in  September  1970.  The 
testing  and  diagnostic  program  was  carried  out  in  September  and  October  1970. 
Teachers  made  a complete  survey  of  the  communlly,  its  resources  and  needs  and 
tabulated  the  information.  Three  conferences  were  held  with  interested  parents 
and  the  proposed  changes  discussed. 

A s^dent  council  was  organized  and  is  functioning.  A school  newspaper, 

•'The  Voice  of  Vance, " is  being  published  monthly.  A visitation  program  for 
teachers  is  imderway.  Teachers  have  already  made  three  visits  to  schools  having 
similar  programs  elsewhere  in  Alabama  and  more  visits  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

Two  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  a workshop  for  the  individualization  of 
instruction  to  held  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  July.  The  entire  Vance 
staff  has  already  held  four  one-day  work  sessions,  and  evening  workshops  are 
planned.  The  consultant.  Dr.  Robert  Lieigh,  from  the  University  of  Alabama,  who 
was  employed  last  September  to  work  with  the  Curriculum  Kevlsion  Program, 
was  interviewed.  The  Board  of  Education  Supervisor  is  Mrs.  Maiy  SpUler. 

Grouping  has  been  set  up  and  the  individualization  of  math  and  reading  began 
in  March  1971. 
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The  new  buUding  Is  almost  completed  but  wlU  not  be  used  unttl  toe  sum^ 
program  begins  at  the  end  of  June  1971.  The  summer  curriculum  training  program 

is  scheduled  to  last  six  weeks. 

Teacher  Preparation  Program 
Context  aud  Activity  Design 

The  Teacher  Preparation  Program  was  initially  designed  to  serve  those 
teachers  with  severe  dialectal  problems.  It  was  felt  that  several  testers  c^- 
munlcated  at  a very  low  level  to  an  Integrated  student  bo(^  due  to 
problems.  As  a result,  they  were  Ineffeottve  olassrooin  teachers.  Pl^  wm 
for  teachers  to  receive  special  training,  focusing  speclflcaUy  on  ^eeoh 
Improvement,  with  emphasis  on  communication  across  ethnic  and  cultural  lines. 

Activity  Process, 

Discussions  with  Mr.  James  Collins,  Project  Director  and  I^Sidn^  Poellnitz, 
Assistant  Si«)erintendent,  indicated  that  the  emphasis  had  shifty  from  fo^sing 
primarily  on  the  dialectal  problems,  to  include  a broad  range  of  co^unicatlon 
factors  which  involved  teacher  to  student  as  weU  as  teacher  to  teacher. 

Plans  have  been  finalized  for  a communication  workshop  to  be  held  at  the 
Tuscaloosa  County  Board  of  Education,  June  7-11,  1971.  The  ° . 

the  workshop  will  be  to  help  alleviate  the  communication 

pupils,  and  teacheivteacher  which  are  related  to  the  estabUshment  of  a unitary 
^ool  system.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  workshop  will  be  on  the  development 
of  a broad  range  of  communication  skills. 

The  workshop  will  be  conducted  by  consultants  from  the  Center  of  ^IJed 
linguistics  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Participation  in  the  workshop  will  be  limited  to 
fifty  teachers,  grades  1 through  12.  According  to  Dr.  Poellnitz,  Assistant 
School  Superintendent,  if  more  tiian  tifty  teachers  apply,  consideration  for 
acceptance  will  be  given  to  those  whose  appUcations  are  received  first.  The  co- 
ordinator  of  the  workshop  is  Mrs.  Janice  Weaver.  In  May  1971,  forty-five  ac  e 
had  appUed.  Each  teacher  will  be  paid  $15. 00  per  day  while  attending  the  session. 

Teacher  Aides 


nontext^  Activity  Design,  and  Process, 

The  closing  of  several  schools  meant  the  over-crowding  of  others.  Teachers 
were  emeriencing  problems  teaching  desegregated  classes  which  were  over-crowded. 
They  needed  the  assistance  of  teacher  aides.  As  a result,  ten  teacher 
employed  to  aid  the  teachers  in  five  elementary  schools  and  two  junior  hi^  schools. 
Fourteen  teachers  had  the  assistance  of  teacher  aides  in  their  classroom. 
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The  ESAP  teacher  aide  training  program  consisted  an  initial  all- day 
session  prior  to  the  aide's  assignment  to  the  classroom.  Among  other  quali£ications» 
the  school  administrators  agree  that  all  aides  should  be  at  least  a hi^  school  graduate » 
mature,  versatile,  and  resourceful  adults.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  their  educational 
backgroimd  ranges  from  high  school  graduation  to  college  degrees. 

Outputs 

Conversations  with  several  teacher  aides  indicated  basic  satisfaction  with  the 
training  and  Uie  work.  There  was,  hoever,  concern  regarding  the  number  of 
teachers  with  whom  an  aide  works  during  the  day.  ^leciflc  interviews  with  four 
teacher  aides  indicated  that  they  work  for  as  many  as  five  teachers  a day,  which 
greatly  reduced  their  effectiveness.  All  aides  were  pleased  with  their  over- all 
assignment  and  responsibilites  but  felt  that  they  had  to  transfer  to  another  class- 
room as  soon  as  they  became  involved  in  their  assignment. 

Specific  instruction  with  regard  to  do's  and  don'ts  were  given  to  each  aide 
prior  to  tl^ir  school  and  classroom  assignments.  Additionally,  there  were 
specific  qualifications  for  the  job.  Based  on  conversations  with  the  aides  and 
classroom  observationa,  this  writer  feels  that  more  training  would  be  beneficial 
and  more  meaningful  one  or  two  months  after  the  initial  day  session,  because  of 
the  aides'  classroom  experiences. 

Busing 

The  assignment  of  students  according  to  zones  caused  many  students  to  be 
assigned  to  schools  that  did  not  offer  specialized  courses  comparable  to  those 
comparable  to  those  in  which  they  were  enrolled  last  year.  In  addition,  to  losing 
major  course  credits,  students  were  also  forced  into  other  curricula  which  would 
not  permit  fiiem  to  attain  their  goal.  Consequently,  two  school  buses  were  pur- 
chased and  two  drivers  employed  as  a part  of  the  ESAP  program.  The  purpose 
was  to  transport  vocational  educational  students  to  schools  which  they  had  formerly 
attended,  in  order  that  they  could  continue  their  vocational  educational  studies. 

Some  of  the  students  being  bused  had  been  in  the  vocational  program  for  as  long 
as  tiliree  years. 

Facilities  hnprovement 

More  than  300  students  were  assigned  to  schools  which  did  not  have  sufficient 
classroom  space.  As  a result  of  the  overcrowding,  ten  relocatable  classrooms 
were  purchased,  at  a cost  of  $35,914,  to  house  those  students  who  were  presently 
being  taught  in  makeshift  classrooms,  such  as  hallways,  closets,  stages,  cafeterias, 
etc.  The  relocatable  classrooms  were  designed  to  be  temporary  structures.  Serious 
questions  were  raised  by  the  superintendent,  Br.  $prayberty,  regarding  maMt^  the 
structures  temporary.  It  was  the  superintemdent’s  opinion,  and  this  writer  concurs, 
that  the  structures  might  just  as  well  have  been  permanent  classrooms  which  could 
have  been  built  with  student  and  school  labor  for  approximately  the  same  price. 


AfiminlBtratlve  Personnel 


Funds  for  administrative  personnel  were  spent  in  the  following  manner: 
$14,545.96  to  employ  a project  director  and  a secretary;  $1,940.84  fringe 
benefits  and  $1,000.00  for  travel  and  per  diem. 

Comprehensive  planning  was  performed  in  terms  of  the  over- all  planning 
and  coordination  of  the  entire  project.  Ihc  Project  Director,  Mr.  James  Collins, 
former  principal  of  Riverside,  was  i4^>ointed  to  plan  and  coordinate  all  ESAP 
activites.  There  was,  however,  concern  within  the  black  community  that 
Mr.  Collins'  appointment  as  project  director  and  his  replacement  at  Riverside 
by  an  inexperienced  white  man  was  another  example  of  the  displacement  of  black 
principals  In  Alabama. 

A request  to  the  Office  of  Education  was  denied  which  would  have  allowed  the 
LEA  to  conduct  a comprehensive  feasibility  study  with  regard  to  its  building  needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Curriculum  Revision  Project 

Additional  ESAP  fimds  should  be  made  available  to  continue  and  expand  the 
curriculum  revision-individualized  instructional  process,  including  the  purchase 
of  instructional  equipment  which  supplements  the  materials  alreacty  In  use.  This 
program  enables  students  to  participate  at  their  levels  of  competence.  Additionally, 
it  provides  the  LEA  with  the  resources  to  initiate  and  expand  a sound  educational 
process. 

It  eppeared  that  planning  for  the  unitary  school  system  had  been  initiated  prior 
to  the  1970-71  school  year  in  anticipaticm  of  the  court  order,  specifically  with  regard 
to  0^-  develo{xnent  or  revision  of  the  cmrrlcnilum  at  Vance  Elementary  School.  For 
example,  he  design  of  the  new  building  at  Vance  Elementary  School  coincided  wifii 
the  curriculum  revision  and  individualized  instruction  conc^t.  However,  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  materials  needed  and  the  teacher  training  necessary  to  enact  such 
a program  could  have  been  teadily  Implemented  without  ESAP  funds.  The  curri- 
cnilum  revision  demonstration  project  will  have  a significant  inqiact  on  the  total 
learning  environment  and  possibly  the  entire  school  system  when  fUHy  implemented. 
The  training  related  to  the  curriculum  revision  program  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  involvement  of  the  consultant  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Beginning  in  the  school  year  1970-71,  Vance  Elementary  School  will  be  a 
student-teacher  placement  center  for  the  University  of  Alabama.  This  process 
will  provide  the  much  needed  help  in  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum  revision 
and  individualized  instruction  program. 

Thought  also  should  be  given  to  curriculum  revision  at  the  Junior  and  Senior 
ffigh  School  levels  after  the  initial  demonstration  at  Vance  Elementary  School. 
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The  curriculum  revision  and  individualized  instruction  demonstration  provide  for 
the  long  overdue  look  at  the  instructional  process.  Additional  ESAP  fimds  should 
be  made  available  to  continue  to  purchase  instructional  equipment  ^iiich  supple- 
ments the  materials  alr#»ady  in  use.  The  fact  that  the  University  of  Alabama  will 
bo  involved  Is  encouraging  and  leads  this  writer  to  believe  that  quality  will  be 
Insured.  The  University’s  decision  to  make  Vance  Elcmentaiy  School  a Teacher 
Training  Center  was  unexpected,  and  should  have  a great  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  morale  of  the  teachers. 

Community  Information  Program 

Additional  funds  arc  recommended  to  expand  substantially  the  Community 
Information  Program.  The  general  as  well  as  the  specific  education  of  community 
residents  with  regard  to  the  need  and  process  of  providing  quality  education  for  all 
students,  can  be  greatly  enhanced  through  a variety  of  media  communications.  For 
example,  a student  newspaper  at  several  schools  could  serve  to  provide  both  students 
and  faculty  views  regarding  school  activities.  Proper  distribution  would  provide 
parents  and  the  community  with  insights  regarding  the  total  school  process.  Addi- 
tionally, an  effective  functioning  Community  Information  Center  could  provide 
salient  two-way  communications  between  tiie  community  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Since  the  program  provided  for  bi- racial  participation,  it  can  enhance  black/ 
white  relationships  as  concern  parents  and  interested  community  residents.  It 
can  also  serve  to  educate  a lar^r  percentage  of  the  population  with  regard  to  the 
existing  school  system. 

Teacher  Preparation  and  Teacher  Aides 

This  program  component  :^otild  be  refunded  and/or  expanded  only  if  it  provides 
quality  training  with  regard  to  a comprehensive  communication  process  and  not  be 
limited  to  dialectal  problems.  Present  funds  provide  for  fifty  teachers  to  participate 
in  a one  week  communication  session.  Since  there  are  over  500  teachers  in  the  LEA, 
teacher  preparation  should  include  more  teachers,  extend  tiie  training  over  a longer 
time  period  as  well  as  intensify  the  training  process.  It  appears  that  the  impact 
within  the  LEA  will  be  extremely  small  unless  the  scope  of  training;  is  braoder  and 
the  number  of  participants  are  increased. 

The  Teacher  Aides  activity  was  badly  needed  and  should  be  continued  and  expanded, 
in  order  to  allow  aides  to  spend  more  time  in  their  assigned  classrooms.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  at  Vance  Elementary  School  where  the  demonstiration  curri- 
culum revision  is  being  enacted.  There  are  also  other  over-crowded  schools  which 
need  teacher  aides  to  increase  the  teacher's  effective. 

Teacher  Aides  shouls  also  receive  the  quality  of  training  which  would  allow  them 
to  assume  greater  classroom  responsibility,  i.e. , individual  tutorial  responsibility, 
special  projects  and  other  carefully  designed  classroom  activity. 


Administrative  Personnel 


ESAP  funds  >ere  properly  spent  for  a project  director  and  secretary  who 
performed  their  functions  with  competency.  The  Office  of  Education  acted  wisely 
in  refusing  approval  to  the  district's  request  for  funds  for  a feasibility  study,  and 
should  maintain  that  position  in  regard  to  future  request  from  the  district.  ESAP 
funds  should  be  used  only  for  the  planning  of  programs  directly  related  to  specific 
activities  designed  to  enhance  the  early  completion  of  the  desegregation  process. 
This  writer  does  not  believe  that  local  funds  are  insufficient  for  the  on-going 
planning  responsibility. 

Busing 

The  busing  activity  is  small  (two  buses)  and  may  need  expanding  because  of 
improper  planning.  However,  this  component  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
general  school  budget  without  ESAP  funds.  Careful  planning  by  the  Board  of 
Education  could  eliminate  the  need  for  this  activity.  According  to  the  application, 
the  final  evaluation  as  to  the  value  of  the  busing  program  will  include;  (1)  Uie 
number  of  students  who  take  advantage  of  the  busing  opportunity;  and  (2)  the  number 
of  students  who  remain  in  school  because  of  the  busing  program. 

This  writer  believes  that  the  transportation  of  students  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  LEA's  budget. 

Relocatable  Classrooms 


Relocatable  classrooms  were  badly  needed  because  of  the  closing  of  several 
schools.  It  would  appear  that  the  crisis  has  been  met.  Consequently,  the  recom 
mendation  is  that  no  additional  funds  be  expended  for  this  component. 

General 


The  feeling  in  the  past  of  most  Tuscaloosa  residents,  regarding  the  unitary 
school  system,  is  that  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  made  to  work  in  Tuscaloosa 
County. 

The  specific  feeling  now  is  that  since  there  have  been  few  negative  incidents 
or  problems  as  a result  of  the  establishment  of  the  unitary  school  system,  perhaps 
it  can  be  made  to  work.  Few  white  students  were  lost  to  private  schools.  Several 
of  those  who  initially  left  have  returned,  some  for  economic  reasons.  There  are, 
however,  questions  among  blacks  regarding  the  relevance  of  the  existing  educational 
process.  That  is,  many  blacks  feel  that  the  school  system  is  still  teaching  black 
children,  who  are  the  minority,  how  to  think  and  live  like  the  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feelings  among  many  whites  regarding  the  quality  of  education 
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declining  have  subsided  substantially.  White  parents  no  longer  visit  the  classroom 
to  determine  how  the  students  are  getting  along  and  what  the  teachers  are  teaching. 
The  Board  of  Education  feels  that  much  more  money  is  needed  to  implement  quality 
programs  to  make  the  Tuscaloosa  County  School  System  the  best  in  the  state. 

Several  questions  emerge  with  regard  to  the  assignment  of  teachers.  There  is 
some  feeling  that  ’'good"  black  teachers  are  assigned  or  reassigned  to  formerly 
all  white  schools  while  ’'poor*^  white  teachers  are  reassigned  to  predominantly 
black  schools.  Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that  black  principals  are  being 
replaced  by  whites.  The  statistics  for  the  entire  state  show  that  the  number  of 
black  principals  in  the  state  of  Alabama  has  declined  from  approximately  250  in 
1970  to  55  in  1971. 

Although  there  was  general  community  concern  among  blacks  regarding  the 
assignment  of  students  and  teachers,  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  both  closely 
held  to  the  black- white  population  and  teacher  ratio  within  the  county. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  money  ($124,950)  in  the  ESAP  program  was 
spent  on  activities  which  aided  the  desegregation  process.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Tuscaloosa  County  Alabama  Board  of  Education  should,  if  funds  are 
available,  seek  to: 

• Employ  more  Teacher  Aides  and  intensify  the  teacher 
aide  training  programs; 

• Develop  a more  comprehensive  Community  Information 
Program; 

• Institute  a Comprehensive  Teacher  Preparation  Program 
which  involves  more  teachers  and  intensifies  teacher 
training  (e.g.,  seminar  regarding  human  relations, 
cultural  differences,  discipline,  etc.); 

» Intensify  its  present  demonstration  curriculum  revision 
and  individualized  instructional  process  and  develop 
plans  to  e?q)and  it  to  at  least  the  Junior  Hi^  School 
level. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  ESAP  funds  for  the  Comprehensive  Planning,  Busing, 
and  Relocatable  Classrooms  be  discontinued. 

The  most  promising  program  components  which  might  be  adopted  by  other  LEA's 
are  the  Community  Information  imd  the  Curriculum  Revision  Programs.  The  former 
served  to  increase  community  awareness  regarding  the  "in-house"  school  process, 
as  well  as  offering  opportunities  for  increased  black/white  and  overall  community/ 
school  communication.  The  latter  serves  to  substantially  increase  the  quality  of 
education,  while  allowing  students  to  learn  at  their  own  pace. 
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WILLIAMSON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Descriptton 

Williamson  County  is  approximately  twenty  miles  south  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Its  population  is  33,552,  ten  percent  black.  It  covers  about  150  square  miles,  of  which 
82  percent  or  367,500  acres  are  farm  land.  Its  life  style  is  predominately  southern 
rural.  There  are  a few  small,  urban  commimities  of  which  FrahkUn  is  largest, 
with  a population  of  9,469.  Estimated  average  per  capita  income  for  Williams m County 
is  $1,917. 00,  derived  mainly  from  faimingiand  some  relatively  small  manufacturing 
firms  such  as  Hasko  Metal  Products,  Chicago  Printed  String,  American  Itype  Founders, 
Jamison  Bedding,  and  Gasco. 

The  biggest  employer  in  the  cotmty  is  the  school  district.  Its  budget  for  the  1970-71 
school  year  was  $3,343,466.  It  employes  501  people  including  284  teachers,  of  whom 
20  are  black.  There  are  13  schools,  ei^t  are  grades  1-8,  three  are  1-12,  and  two  are  9-12. 
The  student  population  is  6,602,  of  whom  1405  percent  are  black.  Average  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  $506. 

Social.  Political,  and  Racial  Context 


Commercial  establishments  in  Williamson  Coimty  are  all  integrated.  Howevc>r. 
minority  participation  in  the  business  activities  of  tiie  community  is  minimal.  Thei  e 
are  no  major  minority  owned  business  establishments.  The  economy  of  the  coimty  is 
growing  as  a result  of  the  urban  influence  of  Nashville,  which  is  approximately  twenty 
miles  away.  The  county  is  alreacty  feeling  the  political  and  socio-economic  pressures 
of  this  more  sophisticated  urban  nei^ibor  as  a result  of  ite  mounting  concern  over  the 
metro  area  busing  decisions  that  are  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

Even  tiiough  the  School  District  is  in  the  final  phase  of  desegregation,  many  problems 
sWl  exist  and  a true  tmitary  system  has  not  been  achieved.  Private  school  enrollment  has  more 
tiian  ddthled  within  the  last  year,  from  146  to  339  students.  Three  new  private  schools 
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have  been  started  in  Williamson  County'  within  the  past  year.  Community  attitudes 
and  pressures,  inadequate  local  funding  for  the  school  district,  fear,  distrust, 
and  lack  of  empathy  and  understanding  between  black  and  v^te  in  the  school 
commtmity  all  create  an  unwholesome  and  inadequate  atmosphere  in  which  to 
structure  quality  education  on  an  equal  basis  for  all  children. 

Negative  attitudes  that  have  been  ingrained  over  the  years  are  difficult  to  change 
overnight.  To  date,  however,  racial  clashes  in  Williamson  County  are  at  a mintmnm 
with  no  reported  incidents  of  major  conflicts  between  the  races.  There  seem  to  be 
no  radical  movements.  Contributing  to  the  development  of  a positive  and  progressive 
commtmity  attitude  has  been  the  election  this  year  of  the  fiUrst  black  member  to  the 
Williamson  County  Board  of  Education. 

School  Desegregation 

On  August  4,  1965,  the  Williamson  County  School  System  adopted  a freedom  of 
choice  plan  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  process.  This  plan  was  subsequently 
amended  to  conform  to  the  1966  guidelines  by  submission  of  HEW  Form  441oB 
(Voluntary  Systen).  On  December  9,  1969,  the  Williamson  County  School  System 
adopted  the  new  guidelines  committing  the  school  district  to  a unitary  system. 

The  plan  ackqited  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  b^inning  of  the  1968^69 
school  year  called  for : 

t closing  Brentwood  Elementary  School  and  distributing  both 
piqpils  and  teachers  to  other  elementaiy  schools  in  the  County; 

• reclassifying  Kirkland  to  include  on  the  primary  grades  and 
placing  the  secondary  grades  into  the  College  Grove  School 
(The  entire  complex  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  College 
Grove  School.); 

• taking  teachers  and  students  from  the  Evergreen  School  and 
distributing  them  by  placing  them  in  ttie  Thompson  Station 
School  and  in  other  schools  in  the  District  and 

• using  the  Thompson  Station  School  for  special  education. 

The  number  of  students  being  reassigned  irader  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program  is  1,271.  Distribution  of  students  and  teachers  by  school  and  race  is  shown 
in  Table  S-1. 

ESAP  Project  Summary  ^ 

The  ESAP  allocation  for  Williamson  County  totaled  $9,750.  The  original  ESAP 
grant  ai^lication  indicated  the  district  desired  to  develop  special  curriculum  revision. 
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nromima-  however,  grant  funds  were  used  to  hire  a Human  Rela^ns  Director  for 

STe  ~t“^e?S“r^ 

The  "t-ng"  agent  hired  by  the  WUllamson  Counftr  School  System  has  to  date 
accomplishod  tti©  followings 


Organized  the  ten  member  ESAP  Bl-Raclal  Committee. 

Structured  student  advisory  committees  that  are  racially 
tmbalanced  in  each  of  the  four  high  schools. 


Counseled  the  Social  Studies  teachers  for  the  inclusion  of 
Black  History  and  Culture  tmlts. 


Organlaed  and  implemented  a two-day  workshop  for  feachera 
J^^ra^lors  given  by  U»  Dede  Wallace  Center  (lor  the  local 

mental  health  agency)* 


Was  instrumental  in  securing  newspaper  and  radio  ^t 
ptibUcl^  for  foe  social  studies  program  and  In-service 
teacher/counselor  workshop  program. 


Bl- Racial  Advisory  Committee 

The  Williamson  County  ESAP  Bl-HacW 
fivp  black  and  five  white;  four  of  the  members  are  female.  All  are  Williamson 
K^slCs  represent  a cross  secHon  of  nine  community  organinaUons. 

Hie  following  is  a list  of  mmnbers  and  their  affiliations: 


Name 

Mr.  d.  D.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Emily  McCarty 

Mrs.  Robert  Mltchel 

Mr.  Robert  Murdic 

Mr.  John  Pope 
Mrs.  Floyd  Sandlin 
Dr.  James  A Cogswell 


AffiHation 

Williamson  Coun^  Board  of  Education 

Wiiliamaon  County  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  and  Adults 

Williamson  Coun^  Council,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

Williamson  County  Citizens  for  Human 
Dignity 

Friendly  Twenty- Five 

Williamson  County  Cfoamber  of  Commerce 

Franklin  Ministerial  Association 


i 
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The  workshop  ueed 

participants  to  be  group  discussion  1 • participants  identify  and  deal 

emphasis  on  inter-racial  relations  m the  schools. 

Continuing  consultation  was  April,  and  May 

S mi“  Ihrc— rn^rn^  flsed  on\e.ping  the  program  parUeipan. 
solve  problems  which  they  themselves  identified. 

4-vaof  10  tpachers  and  2 counselors  would  return  to 
The  expectation  was  that  the  10  teac  wi-iUinlipr  effect, 

their  and  lead  discussion  groups  to  achieve  the  muitipUer  effect. 

Outputs 

ra-wo  u/p11  received  by  the  teachers  and  counselors 
The  workshop  sessions  suggLted  that  the  training  be  expanded 

who  attended.  The  ^ ^ principal  of  College  Grove  High  School 

workshop  sessions. 

The  multiplier  effect  was  not  achieved,  probably  because  no  structure  was 
set-up  to  organize  discussion  groups  at  the  bmldxng  level. 

Student  Advisory  Committees 

,n  each  of  the  four  high  schools  she  has  set-up  raciaUy  balanced  shident  advisory 
committees  as  follows: 

Franklin  High  School— 8 members— 4 black,  4 white. 

College  Grove  High  School-8  members— 4 black,  4 white, 

Hillsboro  High  School-6  members— 3 black,  3 white,  and 
Bethesda  High  School— 6 members— 3 black,  3 white; 

^ r:“nrr~e"— 

The  committee  "X’ml^ti^s‘are*ascussto  SToups^  Xnded  often 

fo— 

The  graduate  volunteer  assistant  helps  with  the  committees. 


# 
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Outputs 


A teacher  at  the  College  Grove  High  School,  commented  that  ••the  groups 

reached  over  both  races  and  promoted  better  understanding^  He  ‘“dma^d  tot 
result  of  this  activity,  there  was  some  change  m parental  attitudes  and  that  the 
c— Vrwas  becoming  more  aware  of  its  responsibility  to  become  involved  m 
problems  of  the  school  district.  Mrs.  Taylor  the  human  relations 
immediate  problem  is  getting  students  comfortable  with  each  other— then  s ru 

plans  and  programs.  ••  She  further  said  the  principals  are  very  cooperative  bat 
have  yet  aLded  a meeting.  She  indicated  no  negative  reaetio^  from 

students  and  some  positive  reaction  from  outsiders.  She  ^ 

••peer  pressure  about  mixing.  Kids  say  they  want  to  but  are  afraid  to  make  the  first 

move.”  Committee  activities  are  a step  in  this  direction. 

This  observer  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  but  only  one  committee  -aaniber 
was  present.  The  other  three  were  off  on  a basketball  t«P-  Tbe  ’ 

said,  ••Meetings  are  O.K.  once  you  get  used  to  them.^^  He  thinks  they  mil  h ,p. 
tals  with  classmates  about  what  goes  on.  He  says  his  classmates  think  the  meetings 

are,  "kind  of  silly.  ” 


Curriculum  Revision 

The  human  relations  director  has  been  working  with  the  chairman  of  the  social 
studies  department  and  some  social  studies  teachers  looking  toward  the  inclusion 
of  some  black  history  and  culture  in  the  social  studies  curriculum. 


Outputs 

When  interviewed,  the  chairman  of  the  social  studies  department  said  he  and 
his  teachers  agree  generally  that  black  studies  should  be  included.  They  have 
identified  materials  for  use  but  are  unable  to  implement  the  program  because  no 
money  is  available  for  the  additional  materials  required.  They  hope  to  secure 
a budget  allocation  for  1971-72. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  human  relations  director  is  an  energetic,  resourceful  person  who  appears 
to  have  accomplished  a great  deal  with  extremely  limited  resources.  She  is  relying 
heavily  on  achieving  the  multiplier  effect  with  both  the  teacher  preparation  program 
and  the  student  advisory  committees.  However,  without  some  structure  to  achieve 
this,  it  is  not  likely  to  result  and  her  efforts  will  have  helped  only  the  participants. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  provide  strong  support  by  convincing 
principals  and  teachers  that  her  activities  and  programs  are  high  priority  and  impor- 
tant. Principals,  if  they  chose  to,  could  provide  the  structured,  follow-up  staff 
discussion  groups  and  student  meetings  that  would  help  ensure  the  multiplier  eifect 
of  the  teacher  preparation  and  student  advisory  activities.  They  could  also  help 
schedule  student  advisory  committee  meetings  so  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  extra- 
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curricular  activities  such  as  basketball  trips. 

The  Bi- Racial  advisory  committee  should  elect  a chrirman,  meet  more  fre- 
quently and  use  its  influence  with  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education  to 
support  more  strongly  the  activities  of  the  human  relations  director. 

Much  is  needed  in  Williamson  Coimty.  If  funding  becomes  available  the 
following  is  recommended: 

• Provide  a structure  for  an  effective  commumty  participation 
program. 

• The  Teacher  Training  programs  should  be  restructured 
to  include  more  teacher  participation. 

• Develop  a vehicle  for  parent- student-teacher  participation 
programs  to  promote  better  racial  attitudes. 

• The  Human  Relations  Director  should  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  staff  to  properly  admini  ster  cmd  interact  with  the 
community  and  the  school  system. 

• Initiate  a comprehensive  planning  activity  to  identify  the^ 
needs  of  the  district  and  develop  programs  to  accommodate 

these  needs. 


General 

/ T 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  human  relations  director  is  working  in 
isolation.  It  may  be  the  superintendent  is  using  the  ver5^  limited  ESAP  money  this 
year  for  a person  who  will  probe,  identify  needs,  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  next  school  year.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  district  is  really  serious 
about  the  work  of  the  human  relations  director.  In  fairness,  however,  it  probably 
would  be  unrealistic  to  e:?q)ect  much  more  from  a $9,750. 00  allocation. 

This  raises  the  question  of  ESAP  funding.  Is  it  wise  to  allocate  inconsequential 
sums  to  any  school  district,  and  expect  consequential  returns  ? Perhaps  no  funding 
should  be  provided  unless  it  is  adequate  to  achieve  some  desired  objective. 
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APPENDIX  T 


CASE  HISTORY  OF  ESAP  IN  PENSACOLA,  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


Principal  Investigators:  George  T.  Donahue,  Ed.D. 

RMC,  Inc. 

Norbert  S.  Sinclair 
Mark  Battle  Associates 

Other  Participating  Staff:  Van  Ivey 

RMC,  Bic. 


PENSACOLA,  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


BACKGROUND 
Community  Description 

Pensacola,  Florida  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Pensacola  Bay  about  six  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  50  miles  southeast  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  is  the  seat  for  Escambia  County. 

In  1960,  the  population  of  Pensacola  was  56,752.  In  that  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  a federal  census,  the  population  exceeded  50, 000  and  the  Pensacola 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (Escambia  and  Santa  Rosa  Counties, 
population  203, 376)  was  established.  Population  count  for  Pensacola  and 
Escambia  County  as  of  July  1970  show  66, 231  and  217,  986  people,  respectively. 

The  Escambia  County  School  system  consists  of  66  schools  with  over 
2,300  professionals  employed.  There  are  a total  of  46,  987  students  and  a 
school  budget  of  36  million  dollars.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  approximately 
$765. 00.  The  ratio  of  black  teachers  to  white  teachers  within  the  school  system 
is  25  percent  to  75  percent  as  dictated  by  the  court  order.  The  ratio  in  actuality 
is  slightly  higher  in  favor  of  the  black  teachers. 

The  implementation  of  the  plan  for  desegregation  has  lent  impetus  to  the 
flight  from  the  (Pensacola)  inner  city  schools.  School  Administrators  feel  the 
need  to  constantly  study  school  boundaries,  to  check  specific  leads  to  determine 
if  individual  students  are  in  the  assigned  school,  and  to  counsel  with  parents  and 
students  who  have  real  or  imagined  problems  as  a result  of  the  massive  movement 
of  students  from  one  school  to  another.  This  created  a need  for  a director  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  desegregation  and  social  workers  to  assist  with  implementation. 


o 

ERIC 


The  statistics  for  drop-outs  from  the  Escambia  School  system  ‘^e 
school  year  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  although  stetishos 

vpars  are  available.  Drop-outs  and  transfers  for  the  1966-67  to  1969  70  sctiooi 
* 1 nn  8S4  734  and  1,013,  respectively.  A sample  survey  for  the 

fir^  s^ester  of  the  1970-71  school  year  shows  that  there  were  336  withdrawals. 
T^fse  figures  reflect  a true  and  accurate  situation  as  far  as  can  be 
The  County  keeps  statistics  which  are  correlated  to  mneteen  reasons  w y 
rndivWual  has  left  school,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  exact  reasons 

leave  school,  since  often  reasons  given  by  the  school  and  studen  are 


Woodrow  Darden,  Deputy  Superintendent  lor  Business  Affairs-  ® 
committee  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  believes  overcrowding  m the  schools 
tiv  i s the  ffreatest  threat  to  quality  education  in  Escambia  County,  This 
ZsIhlVck  o?Se™  f-  -ake  U difficult  to  develop  a solid  e^cationa 

program  in  the  system.  Most  severely  hit  are  the  3 

These  schools  are  of  1910  vintage  and  designed  to  cater  to  the  s^d  3 

4.  r fapilities  leave  a lot  to  be  desired,  and  even  tnougn 

progresle  prV^^^  are  being  initiated  within  these  woefully  inadequate  frames, 
it  bLom“es  a problem  of  space  and  fiicilities  to  adequately  con^ct  meaningful 
edScS  sessions.  Despite  these  difficulties,  progress  is  being  made. 


The  schools  that  came  under  the  ESAP  program  were  aU  in  the  inner  city  and 
were  classified  as  the  schools  most  seriously  needing  help. 

confirmation  than  observation.  As  one  teacher  phrased  it  "when  the  temperatur 
Reaches  110°  Fahrenheit  in  the  classroom,  the  best  immediate  investment  may  be 
an  air-conditioner.  ” There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement. 


This  deficiency  exists  not  only  with  students  but  also  with  teachers, 
coping  with  a desegregated  environment,  ” as  one  principal  pu  i . 


Social,  Political  and  facial  Context 


WsoUitles  such  as  motels,  restaurants,  transportation,  etc. , are  integrated 
in  Escambia  but  there  is  little  social  desegregation,  which  some  , 

suTesUs  more  an  economic  segregation  than  racial.  However,  the 
P Yonge  Elementary  School  in  the  inner  city  noted  that  " a lot  of  children  h 
h;en‘senno  prw”te  scLls. " The  ratio  for  this  sine  town  is  quite  large.  A black 
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school  board  candidate  said  at  a meeting  on  July  15,  1970:  "I  plan  to  be  fair 
with  aJ*  and  to  work  with  those  who  are  trying  together  to  rid  the  Escambia  County 
School  Board  of  its  notorious  record  of  favoritism. " The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
was  quoted  on  August  27,  1970  . . made  it  clear  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 

keep  the  'freedom  of  choice'  integration  program  but  said  resistance  to  the  court 
order  would  have  been  'futile'. " "I  believe  it  is  fine  to  fight  when  you  have  something 
to  fight  with  and  something  to  move  toward,  ” he  added. 

He  expressed  the  hope  the  court  would  not  intervene  and  order  "excessive" 
busing  should  some  elementary  schools  continue  the  trend  toward  becoming’  ail 
black. 

"We  cannot  help  it  if  they  become  all  black.  We  cannot  control  where  people 
move,"  he  explained. 

"If  the  federal  government  was  determined  to  eliminate  all  black  schools,  it 
should  start  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  enrollment  is  90.4  percent  Negro,  " 
he  added. 

Under  the  heading  "Black  Leaders  Charge  Bad  Faith  in  Schools,"  the 
Pensacola  Journal  of  December  8,  3970  reported,  "Three  Negro  leaders  have 
charged  Escambia  County  school  administrators  with  bad  faith  in  the  failure  to 
comply  with  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  guidelines  for  the  $225, 000  emergency 
desegregation  project.  . . .The  three,  along  with  other  community  leaders, 
have  faulted  the  administration  for  failure  to  form  an  advisory  committee  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  proposal  as  required  by  the  guidelines.  . . . 'Our  feeling 
is  that  persons  in  the  black  community  who  head  the  groups  designed  to  further 
the  cause  of  justice  for  black  people  should  have  been  consulted  prior  to  the 
formation  of  this  advisory  committee, ' stated  the  three  Negro  leaders. " 

The  Escambia  Education  Association  is  very  active  politically  in  the 
election  of  state  and  local  officials  as  well  as  in  school  board  elections.  One 
high  school  principal  was  a candidate  for  Republican  State  Representative. 

Coverage  of  school  news  by  the  daily  Pensacola  Journal  is  extensive, 
comprehensive,  and  reasonably  objective,  and  generally  in  support  of  good 
education.  There  is  considerable  political  activity  related  to  school  issues, 
one  of  which  is  desegregation. 

One  comes  away  feeling  that  the  community  is  accomodating  desegregation 
because  they  must,  not  that  they  want  it.  In  the  schools  visited,  however, 
principals,  teachers,  and  aides  all  strongly  support  desegregation  and  are 
energetically  doing  their  utmost  to  see  that  it  is  successful. 


1.  The  Pensacola  Journal,  Thursday,  August  27,  1970. 
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School  Desegregation 

The  Escambia  County  School  system  was  desegregated  mder  court 
ot  Aorll  1969  The  court  order  dictates  that  the  Supermtendent  and  the  Brard  of 
Edu«te.  ^.full  information  to  the  ptbUc  and  work  and  cooperate  u«h  the 
Pensacola- Escambia  County  Interracial  Committee,  Community^Cominitt  , 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  and  other  committees  and  the  public  in  order  to 
create  a spirit  of  good  will  among  all  of  the  school  people,  pupils,  parents  and 
the  public.  ” The  order  encourages  the  cooperation  of  all  the  public  to  make  the 
plan  work  so  as  to  assure  the  highest  possible  degree  of  quality  education  m all 
of  the  public  schools  of  Escambia  County. 

The  desegregation  plan  addresses  the  questions  of  busing,  overcrowding, 
raUos  ot  teaching  personnel  black  to  white,  employment  ot  new  tochers,  schMl 
boundaries  and  zones  throughout  the  county,  transfer  requests,  etc.  A total 
18,600  students  were  reassigned  under  the  approved  desegregation  plan. 

The  transition  from  a segregated  to  a desegregated  sltuaUon  in  the  EscarnbU 
County  Schools  was  orderly.  The  community  at  large  recognized  ttat  sometto^ 
had  to  be  done,  hut  progress  was  slow  until  the  Court  Order  or  1969.  The  County 
PTA  took  initial  steps  In  1961  to  Improve  the  cUmate  so  that  peopte  would  know 
wtet  toe  desegregatton  process  Involved.  The  PTA  directed  «« 
and  maintaining  productive  channels  of  commimications  to  “ 

community.  This  was  done  on  a low-key  basis  to  avoid  sensationalism.  In  1969 
when  the  court  order  became  reality  (boundaries  and  ratios  were  set,  ) > 
there  was  concern  on  the  part  ot  the  parents  involved.  However,  the  ‘ransi 
occurred  smoothly,  and  there  were  lew  incidents  because  ot  concerted  rfforts 

carried  out  by  the  school  administration,  and  all  oonoemed.  ^ 

- ••  the  consensus  of  the  Education  Committee 


and  trouble  are  "just  that— rumor’ 


the  pTnLcola  Area  Chaniber  ot  Commerce  at  a meeting  in  October  1970.  The  sheriff 
reuorted  "If  I'm  gettme  a true  picture  of  the  thing  (trouble  at  the  schools)  it  s 
Twtot  people  are  taSng  about. " The  Pensacola  police 
haven't  had  problems  in  many  areas  that  people  have  claimed.  Quite  abit 
“thorn  the  rumor  mill  and  people  are  becoming  frightened  about  the  reports 

of  trouble. " 

ESAP  Project  Summary 

In  redesigning  the  educational  environment,  the  main  effort  has  been  to  try  to 
develop  exemplary  prototype  model  schools,  and  to  improve  teacher  competency. 
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The  following  schools  were  targeted  for  the  1970-71  school  year  to  share  in 
ESAP  funding. 

Target  Schools 

Annie  E.  McMillan  Elementary 
A.  M.  De Vaughn  Elementary 
N.  B.  Cook  Elementary 
Agnes  McBeynolds  Elementary 
Goulding  Elementary 
C.  A.  Weis  Elementary 
Century  Elementary 
Carver  Middle 

Exemplary  Prototype  Model  Schools 

P.  K.  Yonge  Elementary 
Hallmark  Elementary 
A.  V.  Clubbs  Middle 


A.  V.  Clubbs  Middle 
Blount  Middle 
Hallmark  Elementary 
P.  K.  Yonge  Elementary 
J.  A.  Gibson  Elementary 
A.  A.  Dixon  Elementary 
Allie  Yniestra 
Spencer  Bibbs  Elementary 


The  activities  iimded  in  these  schools  by  ESAP  center  around  providing  personnel, 
materials,  equipment  and  support  services  to  develop  model  programs  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  black  children.  Extensive,  in-service  teacher  training  is  being 
provided  to  upgrade  the  basic  instructional  skills  of  teachers  dealing  with  children 
of  the  "opposite  race. " Hetivy  use  is  being  made  of  outside  consultants  in  restructuring 
curriculum  and  organization  and  in  teacher  training.  Temporary  teachers  are  being 
funded  to  release  regular  teachers  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  solution  to  instructional 
problems.  Teacher  aides  have  been  hired  for  assignment  in  the  exemplary,  prototype 
model  schools.  Six  program  specialists  (helping  teachers)  have  been  funded  to  work 
with  staffs  and  students  of  the  target  schools  to  revise  curriculum,  improve  teaching 
methods  and  techniques,  develop  and  help  select  materials  and  equipment  for  instructional 
purposes,  and  assist  with  the  development  of  the  exemplary,  prototype  model  schools. 
Minor  remodeling  in  several  schools  to  accomodate  the  planned  changes  is  being 
imdertaken. 

Other  ESAP  funded  activities  include  the  employment  of  a "program  director" 
concerned  primarily  with  problems  of  pupil  assignment,  school  boundaries  and 
insuring  that  students  (mostly  whites)  att  3nd  their  assigned  schools.  He  is  assisted 
by  2 visiting  teachers.  An  assistant  personnel  director  is  being  funded  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  problems  that  are  an  outgrowth  of  a massive  reassignement  of 
teachers  that  involved  75  percent  of  the  black  teachers  and  25  percent  of  the  white 
teachers  to  new  teaching  positions.  Table  T-1  shows  budget  figures. 
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Table  T-1 


RMC  Activity  Category 

Non- Ethnic  Classes  and 
Materials 


Counseling  Support 

Teacher  Aides  and  Support 
Personnel 

Teacher  Training 
Administrative  Personnel 


Materials 


Facilities  Improvement 
Total 
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ESAP  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


Budget  Item 

Budget 

Subtotal 

Program  Specialists  (6) 

$69,000 

Travel 

6,000 

Printing 

1,400 

Reproduction  & Dupl. 

200 

Instructional  Supplies 

7,000 

Equipment 

15,000 

Materials 

2,000 

$100,600 

Visiting  Teachers  (2) 

25, 000 

Travel 

1,200 

26,200 

Teacher  Aides  (4) 

12,000 

12.000 

Stipend 

9,000 

Sub- Teachers 

8,000 

Contracted  Services 

10,000 

27.000 

Program  Director 

13,600 

Ass’t  Program  Director 
(Personnel) 

12,500 

Clerical  (2) 

8,000 

Travel 

1,000 

Telephone 

1,200 

47.225 

B.  P.  I.  Benefits 

11,025 

Supplies  & Materials 

2,000 

Printing 

1,600 

Reproduction  & Dupl. 

270 

Miscellaneous 

1,000 

Equipment 

3,000 

7,870 

Renovation 

4,000 

4.000 

224.895 


■i 
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Bi- Racial  Advisory  Committee 


The  ESAP  bi- racial  committee  consists  of  twelve  members  of  which  six  are 
black  and  six  are  white.  Five  members  are  female,  seven  are  male.  The  following 
is  a list  of  members  and  their  affiliation: 


Name 


Affiliation 


Mr.  Beno  English 
Dr.  J.  Monroe  Spencer 
Miss  Rita  E.  Jones 

Mr.  Waldo  Carroll 

Mrs.  Tennie  Sosh 
(Chairman) 

Mr.  Michael  Siegel 
*Mrs.  Theodore  Marshall 
♦Rev.  Nathaniel  Smith 
♦Mr.  Julius  Byrd 
♦Mrs.  Alex  Bell 
♦Mr.  Brice  Stevenson 
♦Mrs,  Margaret  Owens 


Title  I.  Advisory  Committee 
Profession- Dentist 
E.E.A,  (Teacher ’ s Prof essional 
organization) 

Civic  & Business 

C.  of  C.  Executive  Secretary 

Community  at  Large 

Active  in  PTA 

Community  Action  Program 

Community  Education  Program 

Escambia  Welfare  League  NAACP 

Beesley  Packing  Company 

Parent 

Parent 

Parent 


Regular  meetings  are  held  once  a month  (at  10:30  am)  and  usually  last  1-1/2 
hours.  Representation  dropped  off  (6  or  7 out  of  12  attended)  due  to  the  time  of 
the  meetings,  so  starting  June  1st,  monthly  meetings  will  be  conducted  at  6*30 
in  the  evening  in  acticipation  of  a total  turnout. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  an  effective  transition  in  desegregation 
occur  and  that  the  final  outcome  result  in  a quality  educational  environment  for 
all  students  and  teachers.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the  school  system  is 
in  dire  need  of  innovative  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  It  recognizes 
that  self-image  enhancement  (for  the  students)  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  if  success  is  to  be  realized.  It  is  currently  working  very  closely  with 
the  school  administration  in  designing  and  developing  programs  for  students  that 
are  below  grade  levels. 

The  Advisory  Committee  affects  the  school  administration  by  the  process  of 
review  and  recommendation  on  ESAP  programs.  The  group  is  now  in  the  process 
of  summarizing  its  year’s  activity  and  is  developing  a set  of  recommendations  for 
next  year’s  work.  This  document  will  be  presented  to  the  school  administration  at 
the  end  of  this  school  term.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that  the  members 
felt  that  this  year's  money  was  wisely  spent  (it  was  as  if  ESAP  funds  provided  the 


♦ Parent  of  children  in  Project  Schools, 
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place  emphasis  on  providing  experiences  which  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a realistic  positive  self-concept.  . . . This  plan  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  exodus  from  inner  city  schools  cannot  be  halted  and  reversed  unless 
a dramatic  new  learning  environment  is  created  in  these  schools.  This 
environmental  change  in  selected  schools  will  involve  changes  in  organizational 
patterns  and  types  of  learning  materials  used,  a redefinition  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  staff  and  a change  in  the  role  of  the  learner.  In  this  program  the  learner 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  his  own  learning 
activities.  We  will  utilize  small  group  instruction  and  continuous  flexible 
grouping  of  students  and  teams  of  teachers.  This  phase  of  the  project  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  flexible  innovating  approaches  to  learning  will 
encourage  the  professional  growth  of  the  instructional  staff,  insure  an  enriched 
curriculum,  and  provide  for  students  to  become  more  active  learners. " 

The  objectives  then,  of  the  program  of  teacher  preparation  are; 

• To  help  teachers  develop  wholesome  attitudes  and  adaptive 
behaviors  in  the  new  situation. 

• Improve  teacher  competency. 

• Develop  prototype  exemplary  models. 

• Shift  from  the  self-contained  classroom  to  team-teaching, 
flexible  grouping,  small  group  instruction. 

Activity  Process 

The  effort  was  concentrated  in  the  inner  city  schools.  Outside  consultants 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  were  retained  to  work  with  the  building  staffs. 

The  district  employed  six  program  specialists  (master  teachers)  to  work  with 
individual  and  groups  of  teachers,  and  materials  are  being  secured  or  developed 
by  selected  building  staff  members  working  with  the  program  specialists.  Thus, 
the  1970-71  school  year  is  primarily  a year  of  preparation — to  implement  the 
small  group,  team  teaching  instructional  organization  to  go  into  operation  1971-72. 

The  efforts  at  the  P.  K.  Yonge  School  are  those  appropriate  lo  a school  in  a 
transitional  year,  i.e. , moving  from  the  traditional  structure  to  a non-graded 
flexible  grouping,  small  group  instruction  program. 

P,  K.  Yonge  included  grades  K through  5.  Its  enrollment  is  360,including 
305  black  students,  55  white  students.  The  staff  ratio  is  30  percent  black,  70  percent 
white.  Four  college  consultants  worked  with  teachers,  and  demonstrated  behavior 
modification  and  positive  reinforcement  techniques.  Two  consultants  from  the 
University  of  West  Florida  worked  on  problems  of  desegregation,  and  helped 
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teachers  set  «p  learning  centers  in  their  cUssrooms.  A good  deal  of  work  has 
Len  done  this  year  by  teachers,  with  an  emphasis  on  oonmmmcations  sWlls, 
.r..i..sinp-  listening,  speaking,  responding  In  complete  sentences,  ete.  They 

are  using  language  master  machines,  the  materSl 

Foresman  Open  Highways,  and  in  the  lower  grades  much  manipuUtive  material. 

Including  puzzles,  puppets,  wooden  fruit,  blocks,  beads,  sandpaper  letters,  etc. 
C^c^mftantirs^  being  opened  by  removing  walls,  installing  acoustical 
ceilings,  better  lighting,  and  carpeting.  Teachers  have  been  meeting  weekly 
with  the  program  specialists  developing  a mathematics  j 

around  behavioral  objectives.  This  work  is  well  along.  An  examination  of  'be 
work  to  date  was  made  and  it  appears  solid.  One  teacher  ^ ^tade  as  dy 
organized  her  room  completely  for  smaU  group  and  some  indivitolizeu 
inrtruotlon  in  reading,  spelling,  and  mathematics.  She  could 
this  with  ESAP  funding  for  the  purchase  of  fur^tare,  carps  ng,  g 

materials  and  a teacher  aide  who  spends  one-half  day  every  day  with  her.  She 
"cMWren  in  her  class.  25  black  and  4 whites.  The  cUldren  are  pretested 
with  a teacher-made  test  and  then  given  unit  tests  at  the  end  of  each  unit  with 
the  items  coming  mostly  from  the  County  Curriculum  Gu  de. 

, The  program  specialist  has  worked  with  all  teachers  on  hidlvlduallzing  In  aU 
subject  areas,  helped  with  curriculum  writing,  done  some  demonstration  teac  g, 
and  has  helped  teachers  up-date  their  teaching  sklUs  and  dasstoom 
one  program  speclaUst  has  spent  much  time  with  one  “I*®' 

problems,  and  probably,  has  salvaged  that  teacher  by  demonstrating  with 

group  more  effective  techniques  for  teaching  and  class  management,  which  she 
Is  now  employing  successfully. 

The  school  is  now  structured  on  13  levels  Instead  of  gradM.  Children  cm 
move  back  and  forth  between  levels.  One  additional  aide  spends  one-half  hour 
each  day  with  each  of  seven  teachers. 

A summer  program  of  in-service  is  planned  for  teachers  to  complete  their 
readfness  for  sLll-group  Instruction  In  an  ungraded.  team-teacMng  organization. 
Placed  activities  Include  four  workshops  involving  teachers  m pl^ng 

instructional  programs  for  the  1971-72  school  year.  Arrangements  have  been 

some  tlchers  to  attend  workshops  on  the  university  campus  during  the 
summer  focusing  on  flexible  grouping,  team-teaching  and  continuous  progress 

planning. 

Hallmark  Is  another  central  city  school.  It  houses  grades  one  through  three, 
has  a student  population  of  400,  269  black  and  137  white. 

iioteworthy  at  HaUmark.  The  teacher  preparation  program  is  essentially  the 
qflTYiA  as  that  at  P.  K.  Yonge  except  most  of  the  Hallmark  teachers  have  taken 
a first  step  toward  individualization  by  establishing  interest  centers  in  their  rooms 
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and  implementing  the  mechanics  of  assigning  children  and  providing  a variety  o 
activities  at  each  center;  in  short,  teachers  are  individualizing  within  their  own 
rooms  to  try  to  provide  for  differing  learning  rates  and  learning  styles. 

I 

The  Developmental  Reading  Program  at  Hallmark  is  in  a well-equipped 
large  room.  It  accommodates  200  children  who  work  with  a reading  teacher 
and  two  aides.  Children's  needs  are  identified  using  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment tests  in  first  grade  and  California  Achievement  tests  in  third  grade.  An 
informal  teacher-made  inventory  is  used  with  all  children.  Careful  unit  and 
daily  progress  records  are  kept.  Equipment  observed  in  use  included  the 
Hoffman  program,  a record  film  strip  program,  controlled  readers,  overhead 
proiectors,  tape  recorders.  The  children  come  in  groups  from  their  regular 
classrooms  for  a 30  or  40  minute  period  daily  and  then  return  to  their  regular 
classrooms.  The  reading  teacher  plans  each  child's  program  then  she  and  the 
I aides  work  with  small  groups  and  individual  children  to  implement  the  prescription. 

The  Clubb  Middle  School  Includes  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight  and  is  an  inner 

city  school.  On  the  advice  of  some  of  the  black  staff  members,  it  seemed  most 

important  to  try  to  build  the  black  self-image.  It  was  decided  that  the  best 
I vehicle  to  accomplis’n  this  was  social  studies,  which  all  children  take.  The 

school  has  a population  of  about  800  students,  70  percent  black  and  30  percent 
white.  Accordingly  the  social  studies  curriculum  was  revised  by  the  staff  to 
include  strong  emphasis  on  black  history,  culture  and  contributions.  To 
accommodate  the  new  program  emphasis  and  methodology,  a social  studies 
resource  center  is  under  development  and  is  now  used  by  seven  teachers  each 
day  together  with  their  classes.  It  is  not  yet  fully  operational.  Some  modest 
renovations  had  to  be  undertaken,  including  Installation  of  cabinets,  storage  areas, 
listening  stations,  study  carrels,  etc.  Equipment  had  to  be  secured,  including 
some  new  furniture,  slide  projectors,  tape  recorders  and  cassettes,  previewers, 
film  loops,  slides,  printed  materials  with  a low  reading  but  high  Interest  level. 

It  is  a multi-media  center  for  which  teachers  had  to  be  trained.  The  project  is 
coordinated  by  a black  social  studies  teacher  who  acts  as  a kind  of  department 
^ chairman.  The  center  is  used  by  each  social  studies  teacher  who  moves  wlLi 

; his  class  to  that  room. 

The  program  specialists  have  been  used  on  a spot  basis  with  some  teachers, 
e.g. , a few  not  emotionally  ready  for  desegregation.  One  aide  is  used  in  the  social 
studies  project  as  a clerk-typist  and  an  assistant  in  the  securing  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  social  studies  resource  center. 

The  Cooke  school  Includes  grades  one  through  five,  has  an  enrollment  of  300 
students,  90  percent  black  and  10  percent  white.  The  program  specialist  here 
has  been  concentrating  on  the  curriculum  development  and  teacher  preparation 
necessary  to  individualize  instruction  during  the  school  year  1971-72.  They  have 
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the  wide  range  ot  student  JL  -e-ding  curriculum.  Some  teachers 

curriculum  in  math  and  are  writing  their  own  reading  curricm  teachers 

have  visited  other  schools  this  year  with  ^ * jhe  reading  curriculum  and 

Will  be  funded  by  ESAP  to  work  this 

securing  the  ^terl^s  ,vorkshop  on  indlviduaUzation.  A 

leaSfceLr  fs  being  established  in  the  building;  to  date,  using  ESAP  money, 
cassetti  tape  recorders,  a language  master,  a listening  center,  ^mes  and 
manipulative  materials,  and  an  overhead  projector  have  been  secured. 

hi  ^^h  Te:;  Tatirrrararg:^^^ 

TeacLgUmm  Build^  renovatj^^^^^  "r.. 

fnSfviri  ird"  nth  sore  Sen.  ^d  four  tochers  are  trying  multi- 
level  teaching  this  year. 

The  MacMillan  school  houses  1st  and  2nd  grades.  Its  population  is  265-238 

other  schools.  ^ the  Open  Highways  Program,  a 

Instruction  during  1970-71.  A worK  snop  ou  r,,i9tpaphers  Substitutes 

inHiviHuallzlnc  There  were  six  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  Teachers 
rd  ir  s r’horof  attendance.  Eeleased  time  was  provided  to  t®®®*;®'® 


Outputs 

The  outcomes  of  these  activities  lor  the  target  schools  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 
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This  is  a tvansitional  year.  A solid  foundation  appears  to  have 
been  laid  for  a move,  on  a broad  scale,  during  1970-71  to  more 
individualization  of  instruction,  in  a non-graded,  team-teaching 
organization  in  some  schools  and  to  intra-class  small  group 
instruction  in  others.  Indeed  some  is  already  in  operation,  e.g., 
Mrs.  Laopicalo’s  5th  grade  group  at  P.  K.  ^onge,  four  teachers 
trying  multi-level  instruction  at  Cooke,  the  interest  centers  at 
Hallmark,  the  intra-class  small  group  instruction  at  MacMillan. 
None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  ESAP. 


There  has  been  some  multiplier  effect  from  Mrs.  Laopicalo's 
experience.  She  has  conducted  work  shops  in  her  own  and  other 
schools,  reportedly  well  received  because  she  is  a classroom 
teacher  talking  to  classroom  teachers. 

One  principal  reports  a cringe  in  teacher-attitudes.  The  whites 
and  blacks  are  more  cooperative  and  helpful  to  each  other.  The 
black  social  studies  chairman  at  Clubb  said,  ’'Black  and  white 
teachers  are  even  socializing  outside  of  schorl. " 

Teachers  and  principals  alike  feel  the  program  specialists  have 
been  especially  helpful— except  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

One  aide  said  she  is  "much  happier  under  this  system  thjin  in  the 
traditional  set-up.  I like  to  think  I am  contributing  something  to 

these  children." 


One  principal  reported  teachers  are  happier— "it  makes  teachers 
more  successful  with  all  children,  particularly  blacks. " One 
teacher  commented  "The  whole  atmosphere  is  a happier  one-lt  s 

one  of  helpfulness. " 


For  the  children,  principals  and  teachers  alike  feel  the  program, 
even  in  Its  beginning  stages,  is  contributing  to  their  self-esteem 
and  sense  of  personal  worth.  "Children  think  everyone  is  a learner- 
at  the  low  end  they're  much  happier. " The  staff  feels  "children 
are  becoming  more  Independent  by  working  in  small  groups  with 
minimal  support."  "Children  feel  wanted  and  loved. " "They  are 
relating  better  to  principal  and  teachers. " They  felt  children  are 
expressing  themselves  "fully.  " The  principal  at  Clubb  Middle 
school  feels  the  social  studies  program  has  paid  off.  There  are  no 
more  gang  fights  and  there  has  been  a lessening  of  the  theft  problem 
One  teacher  said,  "When  children  find  success,  they  forget  their 
other  problems. " The  social  studies  chairman  felt  the  program  is 
"building  the  black  self-image— it’s  building  white  respect  for  blacks. 
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• There  is  some  evidence  that  parents  are  responding  well.  Five 
parents  who  Visited  Mrs.  Lfiopicallo's  individualized  fifth  grade 
at  P.  K.  Yonge  wore  "happy”  with  what  the  children  were  doing. 
Comments  on  the  report  cairds  have  been  positive — except  one 
parent  who  was  disturbed  that  there  were  no  grades.  Also  at 

P.  K.  Yonge,  whereas  there  was  no  parent  participation  last  year, 

30  parents  came  to  activity  day  this  year.  At  thp  parent  dinner, 
there  was  a full  house.  At  Hallmark  the  principal  reports,  "a  lot 
of  positive  parent  comment — in  addition,  100  parents  helped  clean 
the  school  yard  this  year.  " At  Clubb  Middle  school  the  principal 
reports,  "whites  are  slowly  beginning  to  come  back.  The  white 
parent  attitude  is  changing — haven't  had  a half-dozen  complaints 
this  year. " Another  principal  says, 'l)arents  convinced  all  levels 
of  children  are  getting  an.  education. " He  hopes  the  better  program 
will  be  an  incentive  for  whites  to  send  their  kids  back  to  public 
schools.  " He  thinks,  since  the  "kids  are  happier,  maybe  it  will 
spill  over  onto  the  parents.  " "The  black  militants'  attitude  is 
softening. " The  black  social  studies  chairman  at  Clubb  says, 

"when  kids  go  back  home  they  can  say,  'mom  or  dad,  it  isn't 
like  this.  James  is  my  friend. ' Maybe  parents  will  gradually 
change  their  relationships.  ” 

• One  principal  summed  it  up  by  saying  that,  "without  ESAP 

we  would  have  the  same  old  traditional  set-up  we've  had  for  the 
past  150  years.  Now  we  can  individualize.  " 

Counseling  Support 

Activity  Design  and  Process 

Under  the  direction  of  the  program  director  two  visiting  teachers  perform 
the  following  functions: 

t Supervise  attendance  of  pupils  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
federal  court  order. 

• Provide  parents  with  counseling  service,  to  dispel  imagined  fears 
of  inadequate  education  or  unsatisfactory  conditions  at  the  schools. 

• Investigate  and  recommend  action  on  claims  of  hardship  resulting 

in  families  who  properly  observe  the  courts'  ordered  attendance  areas. 

• Continuous  study  and  assessment  of  the  racial  composition  of 
attendance  areas. 

• I Maintaining  communication  with  community  leaders  and  agencies 

and  organizations  to  ensure  that  all  resources  are  utilized  in 
resolving  problems. 

Considerable  home  visitation  is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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Outputs 

The  outcomes  of  their  work,  as  summarized  by  the  program  director  are 
first,  a substantial  reduction  in  boundary  jumpers,  i.e.,  parents  who  send  thei^* 
children  to  schools  outside  their  assigned  attendance  areas.  Some  limited  public 
relations  value  is  also  claimed,  i.e.,  the  visiting  teachers  are  a communications 
link  with  some  families,  but  since  their  function  is  essentially  one  of  policing 
compliance  with  the  court  ordered  attendance  zone  boundaries,  the  public  relations 
value  is  probably  very  limited. 

Administrative  Personnel 

There  are  essentially  two  components  to  this  activity:  (1)  a program 
director,  and  (2)  an  assistant  director  plus  supporting  clerical  staff  and 
administrative  support,  i.e. , travel,  office  expense,  some  equipment,  supplies, 
etc. 

1.  The  program  director  is  concerned  primarily  with  a continuing 
study  of  school  boimdaries,  checking  specific  leads  to  determine 
if  individual  students  are  in  the  assigned  school  and.  to  counsel 
with  parents  and  students  who  have  real  or  imagined  problems 
as  a result  of  the  movement  of  students  from  one  school  to 
another.  The  court  order  mandates  districting  in  a reasonable 
manner,  i.  e. , a ratio  of  four  whites  to  one  black  school  by  school. 

The  program  director,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  two  visiting 
teachers,  included  under  Special  pupil  personnel  activities 
described  above,  is  constantly  trying  to  pinpoint  problems  that 
would  arise  from  boundary  changes.  An  example,  is  what  effect 
on  racial  balance  will  the  completion  of  a new,  low-cost  housing 
development  have?  He  is  concerned,  too,  with  the  impact  on 
racial  balance  that  results  in  some  areas  because  the  whites  are 
going  to  private  schools. 

Until  tlie  program  director  W’as  funded  by  ESAP,  his  ftmetions 
were  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Instruction.  He  could  do  neither  his  primary  job  nor  perform  the 
functions  of  the  program  director  effectively  in  a dual  capacity. 

The  program  director  performs  his  function  primarily  by  persuasion 
with  parents  in  violation  of  the  boundary  limits.  He  tries  to  function 
in  a humane,  but  none  the  less  positive  manner  with  violators. 

Outcomes  of  his  work,  he  says  are; 

(a)  a reduction  in  boundary  jumpers; 

(b)  some  indirect,  constructive  public  relations; 
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(c)  keeping  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  currently 
informed  with  regard  to  problems  affecting  the  racial 
balance  of  the  schools. 

The  assistant  director  deals  primarily  with  teacher  personnel 
problems.  He  is  concerned  with  problems  resulting  from  the 
reassignment  of  seventy-five  percent  of  the  black  teachers  in  the 
system  and  twenty-five  percent  of  the  white  teachers.  He  says 
many  teachers  feel  insecure,  have  problems  adjusting  to  the  new 
situations  and  feel  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems.  He  counsels 
with  them  and  helps  steer  them  into  pertinent  and  helpful  in-service 
programs.  He  coordinates  all  in-service  training  in  the  district. 

The  outcomes  of  his  efforts  in  the  schools  observed  were  covered 
in  the  section  dealing  with  special  teacher  preparation  and  related 
curriculum  activities. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Teacher  Traininpi  Teacher  Aides,  and  Non-Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials  Activities 

This  was  a year  of  preparation  in  the  inner  city  schools  of  Escambia.  The 
plan  has  basically  two  elements,  (1)  arrange  space  and  secure  materials  and 
equipment,  and  (2)  prepare  teachers  to  move  across  the  board  to  small  group 
and  individualized  instruction  during  1970-71.  The  one  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  other.  If  small  group  instruction  and  more  individualization  is  accep  e 
as  an  improvement  over  the  traditional  approach,  then  the  result  will  be  a contri- 
bution to  quality  education.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  black  studies  into  the  curriculum  ai\d  the  establishment  of  the 
social  studies  resource  center  at  the  Clubb  Middle  school.  Teachers  seem  ^ 
enthusiastic  about  the  impending  changes  and  seem  convinced  that  childrens 
individual  needs  as  identified,  cannot  be  accommodated  unless  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  more  individualization.  This  reorganization  in  Escambia,  probably 
could  not  be  accompUshed  without  the  special  assistance  of  th^,  prograin  specialists 
this  year,  and  their  supportive  help  to  teachers  as  the  plan  goes  into  full  scale 
operation  during  1970-71.  The  use  of  the  university  consultants,  the  employr^ent 
of  substitutes  to  release  teachers  to  visit  other  programs  and  attend  in-service 
sessions,  and  the  payment  of  hourly  stipends  to  teachers  to  attend  out-of-school- 
hours  in-service  sessions  appear  to  have  contributed  to  preparing  teachers 
for  accepting  the  new  more  individualized  approach.  The  hope,  of  course,  is  that 
the  new  approach  will  be  an  incentive  for  more  whites  to  send  their  children  back 
to  public  school,  thereby  contributing  to  successful  desegregation.  Concomitantly, 
if  the  blacks  are  convinced  the  schools  are  '‘really  trying*'  with  their  children,  it 
should  improve  the  black's  image  of  the  public  schools  and  reduce  their  frustration 
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with  the  system.  Even  the  limited  degree  to  which  the  schools  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  more  individualization  this  year,  seems  to  have  triggered  more 
parent  participation,  particularly  at  p.  K.  Yonge  and  Hallmark.  The  closer 
communication  between  ptudents  and  teachers  this  year  seems  to  have  enhanced 
the  desegregation  process.  There  have  been  no  community  or  student  incidents 
up  to  the  time  of  this  observation.  The  black  social  studies  chairman  summed 
up  some  of  the  impact  of  the  social  studies  change  and  the  introduction  of  black 
studies  by  saying,  "It's  building  black  self-image — white  respect  for  blacks  and 
changing  parent  relationships.” 

The  in-service  courses  and  individual  counseling  by  the  assistant  program 
director  and  the  program  i'pecialists  seem  to  have  worked  effectively  in  alleviating 
any  teacher  insecurity  and  individual  teacher  adjustment  problems  resulting  from 
reassignment.  In  the  schools  visited  this  observer  could  detect  no  teacher  uneasiness. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  these  activities  were  worthwhile  expenditures 
of  ESAP  funds.  The  programs  promise  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and 
seem  to  be  enhancing  the  desegregation  process.  The  proof,  of  course,  will  be  the 
degree  to  which  these  schools  successfully  implement  small  group,  more  individualized 
programming  in  the  school  year  1970-71. 

Counseling  Support 

The  functions  performed  by  the  two  visiting  teachers  are  essential  in  any 
school  district.  The  quantity  of  boundary  checking  probably  increased  because 
of  desegregation.  The  two  visiting  teachers  appear  to  be  working  in  a reasonably 
effective  manner.  To  this  degree  use  of  ESAP  money  may  be  justified. 

Why  their  functions  are  centralized  is  not  clear.  Might  it  not  be  appropriate 
for  the  individual  building  principals  to  perform  the  boundary  enforcement  task? 

This  is  a normal  part  of  the  work  of  principals  in  most  school  systems,  i.  e., 
insuring  that  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  enforced  for  their  attendance 
area  and  insuring  that  children  in  their  buildings  reside  in  the  attendance  zone 
assigned  to  that  building.  For  this  reason,  it  cannot  be  recommended  that  continued 
ESAP  funding  be  provided  this  activity. 

Administrative  Personnel 

As  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  program  director  (local  title)  is 
not  performing  the  usual  functions  associated  with  this  title.  He  is  a central 
office  attendance  officer  and  the  districts  research  man  for  problems  in  connection 
with  school  attendance  zones  related  to  the  court  ordered  desegregation.  He  keeps 
the  superintendent  and  appropriate  staff  informed  about  the  problems  as  they 
emerge  or  as  they  can  be  anticipated. 


While  these  functions  are  necessary  and  in  part,  related  to  problems  of 
desegregation,  except  as  aggravated  by  desegregation  they  are  problems 
incidental  to  the  orderly  running  of  any  school  district.  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate therefore,  that  such  a position  be  paid  for  with  local  funds,  as  has  been 
traditionally  done  in  many  districts  of  similar  or  larger  size.  Additional  help 
as  neaucd  to  cope  with  that  part  of  the  problem  caused  by  desegregation  might 
be  a legitiiAate  ESAP  expenditure,  but  only  that  part, 
ij  ■ ' ' ' ■ , , 

Ic  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  this  office  and  its  incumbent  hot 

continue  to  be  funded  by  ESAP  exclusively. 

The  assistant  director,  since  he  is  involved  with  staff  counseling,  teacher- 
in-service  programming  and  allied  curriculum  revision  should  continue  to  be 

funded  by  ESAP.  This  recommendation  is  made  because  the  staff  counseling 

needed  arises  largely  because  of  staff  reassignments  incidental  to  the  desegregation 
order.  The  curriculum  revisions  and  necessary  teacher  preparation  are  needed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  adaptive  education  for  the  underachievers, 

largely  from  the  minority  population. 

General 

While  the  Escambia  School  system  is  in  no  position  to  demonstrate  finished 
products,  present  indications  are  that  the  ESAP  project  is  and  will  be  successful 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  personnel  and  instructional  problems  identified,  and 
in  serving  as  a catalyst  for  the  reallocation  of  existing  resources  to  the  needs  of 

the  target  schools.  This  federally  funded  project  tos  clearly  been  one  of  the 

most  useful  federal  projects  that  has  been  implemented  in  this  area. 

The  exemplary  model  at  Clubbs  in  social  studies  has  proved  its  value,  even  . 
though  it  is  not  yet  complete.  One  consequence  of  it  is  the  more  extensi  ve 
planning  that  is  going  forward  by  the  staff  that,  in  the  long  run,  may  be  more 
relevant  than  the  original  revision,  e.  g.  , what  emerged  is  the  identification  of 
a desperate  need  for  pre-vocational  course  offerings.  Many  of  the  students  plan 
to  go  to  work,  some  relatively  soon.  Accordingly,  a program  has  been  planned 
for  1970-71  including  consumer  credit,  some  horticulture,  ma.ss  food  preparatipn, 
clothes  alterations,  etc.  The  staff  wants  to  develop  a work-study  program.  The 
hopeis  that  ESAP  funding  will  provide  some  help. 

The  scope  of  this  ESAP  activity  is  quite  broad  in  relation  to  the  fundi^ 

available.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether,  or  not  greater  success  cou  ld  hAve 
been  acldeved  by  limiting  the  funded  activities 
be  noted,  however;  th£rt  EScainbia;^^l^ 

time  to  plan  as  careiffilly  as  thSy 
provide  l)etWeeti  notification  of  eli^bilii^ 
mission  of  a project  proposal. 


The  mcxJel  program  aspect  of  this  activity  has  been  reasonably  successful  and 
has  clearly  served  the  purpose  of  encouraging  other  schools  to  plan  innovative 
approaches  to  education.  Perhaps  the  drive  to  show  concrete  results  was  a little 
too  rapid.  The  buildings  generally  are  in  extremely  poor  condition  physically. 

A massive  clean-up,  paint-up,  refurbish  program  is  sorely  needed.  The  educational 
changes  desired  and  being  implemented  are  handicapped  because  of  the  uninspiring 
and  depressing  physical  surroundings  which  are  not  conducive  to  either  student 
learning  or  effective  teaching. 

The  whole  program  of  individualized  and  adaptive  teaching  needs  to  be  articulated 
with  the  schools  into  which  the  model  schools  are  feeding.  There  was  little  evidence 
that  the  receiving  schools  are  planning  modifications  in  their  programs  needed  to 
capitalize  on  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  youngsters  in  the  model  schools. 

The  observer  comes  away  nevertheless  with  the  impression  of  great  forw^d 
movement  toward  improving  the  quality  of  education  by  accommodating  the  indi'ddual 
needs  of  children.  The  teaching  and  administrative  staffs  are  optimistic  and 
enthusiastic.  Indirectly  this  contributes  to  successful  desegregation,  for  when 
parents  are  convinced  the  schools  are  really  trying  with  individual  children  their 
image  of  the  schools  changes  from  suspicion  to  acceptance  and  active  support. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• We  recommend  the  continuation  of  ESAP  funded  teacher  training 

and  Non-Ethnic  Classes  and  Materials  activities  observed  in  Pensacola,  and  the 
activities  of  the  assistant  program  director  if  resources  permit. 

They  are  components  in  a well-conceived  plan  of  desegregation  and 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  instructional  program. 

4 If  it  has  not  been  done  already,  it  is  recommended  that  a careful 

search  be  made  for  packaged  programs  and  materials  available  from 
the  education  industry  or  from  other  school  districts.  It  is  desirable 
for  teachers  to  have  some  exercise  in  the  writing  of  performance 
objectives“but  it  may  not  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  even  not 
desirable,  for  staffs  to  have  to  complete  this  chore  for  entire 
subject  areas.  The  experience  of  others  should  be  capitalized  upon. 

• If  funds  can  be  found,  a massive  refurbishing  program  is  needed 
in  the  schools  observed. 

• Articulation  between  the  feeder  schools  and  receiving  schools  should 

be  undertaken  promptly  to  insure  consistency  of  approach  with  children, 
and  to  preserve  and  advance  the  progress  the  children  are  making  in 

the  model  schools. 
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If  funds  are  available,  estabUsh  the  pre-vocational  and  work-study 
programs  planned  at  Clubbs  Middle  School. 


Committee  meetings  for  the  BRAG  are  better  suited 

when  committee  members  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  attend  meetmgs. 


They  should  be  so  scheduled. 


other  sources  of  funding  should  be  found  for  the  program  director. 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  having  the  principals  and  their 
perform  the  functions  of  the  visiting  teachers. 


